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& And the magicians did so with their enchantments ; but they could not: then the 
magicians said, ‘ This is the finger of God.’ ”—Exod. viii. 18, 19. . 


DEPARTURE FROM ANTIOCH.—JOURNEY THROUGH PHRYGIA AND GALATIA.— 
APOLLOS AT EPHESUS AND CORINTH.—ARRIVAL OF ST. PAUL AT EPHESUS.— 
DISCIPLES OF JOEN THE BAPTIST.—THE SYNAGOGUE.—THE SCHOOL OF 
TYRANNUS.—-MIRACLES.—EPHESIAN MAGIC.—THE EXORCISTS.—BURNING OF 
THE BOOKS, | | |: 


Tue next period of St. Pauls life opens with a third journey through the 
interior of Asia Minor.' In the short stay which he had made at Ephesus 
on his return from his second journey, he had promised to come again to that 
city, if the providence of God should allow it.* This promise he was en- 
abled to fulfil, after à hasty visit to the metropolis of the Jewish nation, 
and a longer sojourn in the first metropolis of the Gentile Church.: | 
It would lead us into long and useléss discussions, if we were to specu- 

late on the time spent at Antioch, and the details of the Apostle’s occu- 
pation in the scene of his early labours. We have already stated our rea- 
sons for believing that the discussions which led to the Council at Jerussa- 
lem, took place at an earlier period,‘ as well as the quarrel between St. 
Peter and St. Paul concerning the propriety of concession to the Juda- 

1. Acts xviii. 28. 2 Acts xviü. 21 See Vol I. p. 423. 
_& See the end of Ch. XIII. | 

4 See note at the end of Ch. VIT for the answers to Wieseler’s arguments on this 
sbject. | 
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cizerst But without knowing. the- particular form of the controversies L 
brought before him, or the names of those Christian teachers with whom 
he conferred, .we have seen enough to make us aware that imminent dan- 
gers from the Judaizing party sur ounded the Church, and that Antioch . 
was a favourable place for meeting the machinations of this party, as well 
as à couvenient starting-point for. a journey. “andertaken” to ‘strengthen 
those communities that were likely to be invaded by false teachers from 

Judæa. | 

It is evident that it was no 5. St. Paul s only object to proceed with all 
haste to Ephesus : nor indeed is it credible that he could pass through 
the regions of Cilicia and Lycaonia, Phrygia and Galatia, without remain- 
ing to confirm those Churches which he had founded himself, and some of 
which he. had visited twice. We are plainly told that his journey was 
_ occupied i in this work, and the few words which refer to this subject imply- 
a systematic visitation® He would be the more anxious to establish them 
in the true principles of the Gospel, in proportion as he was aware of the 
widely spreading influence of the Judaizers. Another specific object, not 
unconnected with the healing of divisions, was before him during the 
whole of this missionary journey,—a.collection for the relief of the poor . 
Christians in Judæa. It had been agreed at the meeting of the Apos- 
tolie Council (Gal. ï. 9, 10) that while some should go to the Heathen, 
and others to the Circumcision, the former should carefully ‘ remember 
the poor ;” and this we see St. Paul, on the present journey among the 
Grentile Churches, “forward to do” ‘We even know the “order which he 
gave to the Churches of Galatia” (4 Cor. xvi. 1, 2). He directed that 
each person should lay by in store, on the first day of the week, according 
às God had prospered him, that the collection should be deliberately 
made, and prepared for an opportunity of being taken +0 J erusalem. 

We are not able to state either the exact route which ‘St, Paul fol- 
.lowed, or the names of the companions by whom he was attended. As 
regards the latter subject, however, two points may be: taken for granted, 
that Silas ceased to be, and that Timotheus continued to be, an associate 
of the Apostle. It is most probable that Silas remained behind in Jeru- 
salem, whence he had first accompanied. Barnabas with the Apostolie let 
ter,‘ and where, on the first mention of his name, he is said to bave held a a. 


1 Neander is inclined to. assign the misunderstanding of the two aposes to thia 
time.. So Olshausen, See Vol. L p. 222. 
_ ’Erormpiur révraç rodç pabnréc. Acts xviil. 23. ‘Notice the woid. Kabetie. | 
3 The steady pursuance of this object in the whole course of this journey may be 
traced through the following passages :—1 Cor. xvi. 14. 2 Cor. vi x. Rom. £v 
25, 26. Acts xxiv. 17. . 
. 4 See Vol I. p. 222 and p. 255. 
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_ leading positiôn in the Church Hei is not again n'mentioned ! in. connection 
with the Apostle of the Grentiles.? - The next place i in Scripture where his 
name occurs, is in the letter of the Apostle of the Circumcision (1 Pet. v. 
.12), which is addressed to the ‘strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. There, “ Silvanus” is spoken 
‘of as one not unknown to the. persons addressed, but as “ a faithful bro- 
ther .unto them ; L by him the letter was sent which ‘ exhorted” the 
Christians in the north and west of Asia Minor, and. se testified that that 
was the true grace of God wherein they stood ; ” and the same disciple 
is seen, on the last mention of his name, as on the first, to be cooperating 
_ for: the welfare of the Church, both.with St, Peter and St. Pauls 
It may be considered, on the other hand, probable, if not certain, that 

“Timothens was with the Apostle through the whole of this journey. Abun- 
dant mention of him is made, both in the Acts and the ÆEpistles, in con- 

nection with St. Paus stay at “Ephesus, and his subsequent movements. 4 

Of the other companions who were undoubtedly with him at Ephesus, we 
cannot say with confidence whether tliey attended him from Antioch, or 

joined him afterwards at some other point. But Erastus (Acts : xix. 22) 
. may have remained with him since the time of his first visit to Corinth, 


L and Caius and Aristarchus (Acts xix, 29) since the still earlier period 


of his journey through Macedonias Perhaps we have stronger reasons 
for concluding that Titus, who, though not mentioned in the Acts,s vas 
certainly of great service in the second missionary journey, travelled with 
Paul and Timotheus through the earlier part of it. . In the frequent men- 
tion which is made of him in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, he ap- 
pears as the Apostle’s laborious. minister, and as a source of his consola- 
tion and support, bardly less strikingly, than the disciple whom he had 
taken on the previous journey: from Lystra and Iconium. 

Whatever might be the exact route which the Apostle followed from 
Antioch to Ephesus, he would certainly revisit those Churches, which 
twice? before had known him as their teacher. : He would pass over the 

Cilician plain on the warm southeri shore,s and the high table-land of Ly- 


1 Hy obuevoc.  ACts XV. 22. See Tate’s Horæ Paulinæ, pb. 54, and the Index, p. 198; 
also pp. 238, 272.. | 
3 His name is in the Salutation in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, but not i in any 
subsequent letters. Compare 2 Cor. i. 19. 
3 Compare again the account of the Council of J erusalem and the mission à of Ses 
and Barnabag®” 
4 See Acts xix, 22. 1 Cor. iv.17. xvi10. 2 Cor. i i. 1: Rom. Xvi. 21 |Acts XX. 4, 
5 See Tate, pp. 52, 53. 
. 6 Wieseler, indeed, identifies him with.J usius, who is mentioncd xviii. 7. See the 
note on this subject, Vol. I. p. 211. 
7 He had been in Lycaonia on tbe first and. second wissionary journeys, in Cilicia où 
the second ; but he had also been there at least once since his conversion. 
8 See Yol T. p.21 and the allusions to the climate in Ch. VI. and VIII. 
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caonia on the other side of the Pass of Taurus.! He would sce once mors 
his own early home on the banks of the Cydnus ;* and Timothy would be 


once more in the scenes of his childhood at the base of the Kara-Daghs 


After leaving Tarsus, the cities of Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium, possibly 
also Antioch in Pisidia,‘ would be the primary objects in the Apostle’s 
progress. Then we come to Phrygia and Galatia, both vague and'indeter. 
minate districts, which he had visited once,5 and tl brough which, as before, 
we cannot venture to lay down a routes Though the visitation of the 
Churches was systematic, we need not conclude that the same exact-course 
was followed. Since the order in which the two districts are mentioned is 
- different from that in the former instance, we are at liberty to suppose 
that he travelled first from Lycaonia through Cappadocias into: Galatia, 
and then by Western Phrygia to the coast of Ægean. - In this last part 
of his progress we are in still greater doubt as to the route, and one ques- 
tion of interest is involved in our opinion concerning it. The great road 
from Ephesus by Iconium to the Eupbhrates, passed along the valley of the 
Mæander, and near the cities of Laodicea, Colossæ, and -Hierapolis ; and 
we should naturally suppose that the Apostle would approach the capital 
of Asia along this well-travelled line.s- But the arguments are so strong 
for believing that St. Paul was never personally at Colossæ,® that it is 
safer to imagine him following some road further to the north, such as 
that, for instance, which, after passing near Thyatira, entered the valley 
of the Hermus at Sardis.11 ; 

Thus, then, we may conceive the Apostle arrived- at that region, where 
he was formerly in hesitation concerning his future progress, the frontier 


1 See again Ch. VL and Ch. VIEIL. for Lycaonia and Mount Taurus. 

2 See Vol. I. p. 22 and 49. 

8 See Ch. VE. and Ch: VUIL., with the map on p. 189. 

.4 See Vol. I. p. 270. .. 5 Acts xvi. 6. . . 6 See Ch. VI. 

7 Compare Acts xvi. 6 with xviii. 23. In both cases we should observe that the 
phrase 7 l'aarixÿ xopa is used. See what is said on the expression ‘ churches of 
Galatia,” p. 272. 

8 This is Wieseler’s view. For the province of Cappadocia, see Vol. I. p. 249 
Tbe district is mentioned Acts ii. 9 and 1 Pet. i. L. 

9 See Vol. I. pp. 269-271, and 272. 


10 From Col. ïü. 1 we should naturally infer that St. Paul had never been personally 7 


among the Colossians. See Wieseler on this subject, and on the question whether the 
Apostle visited Colossæ from Ephesus, p. 51 and p. 440, note. For a full discussion 
on the other side, where all Lardner’$ arguments are considered, see Dr. Davidson’s | 
Introduction. 

11 See Leake’s map. The characteristic scenery of the Mæander and Hermus is 
described in several parts of Hamilton’s travels. See especially ch. -viii.—x. y AVI 
xl. ; also li. lil, and especially Vol. I. pp. 124, 136. We may observe that, on one 
of his journeys, nearly in the direction in which St. Paul was moving, he crossed the 
mountains from near Afium Kara Hissar (Synnada) to visit Yalobatch (Antioch i in Pis 
fia). The Apostle might easily do the same, 

 Acts xvi. 6-8. 


APOLLOS. 138 


district of Asia and Phrygia,' the mountains which contain the upper 
waters? of the Hermus and Mæander. And now our attention is sud- 
denly called away to another preacher of the Gospel, whose name, next to 
that of the Apostles, is perhaps the most important in the early history of. 
the Church. There came at this time to Ephesus, either directly from 
Egypt by sea, as Aquila or Priscilla from Corinth, or by some route 
through the intermediate countries, like that of St. Paul himselfs a 
“ disciple ” named. Apollos,t a native of Alexandria: This visit occurred 
at. a critical time, and led to grave consequences in reference to the esta. 
blishinent of Christian truth, and the growth of parties in the Church ; 
while the religious community (if so it may be called) to. which he 
belonged at the time of his arrival, furnishes us with one of the most 
interesting links between the Gospels and the Acts.5 
Apollos, along with twelve others,° who are soon afterwards mentioned” 
at Ephesus, was acquainted with Christianity only so far as it had been 
made known by John the Baptist. They ‘“knew only the baptism of 
John”7 From the great part which was acted by the forerunner of 
Christ in the first announcement of the Grospel, and from the. effect pro- 
duced on the Jewish nation by his appearance, and the number of disciples 
who came to receive at his hands the baptism of repentance, we should 
expect some traces of his influence to. appear in the subsequent period, 
during which the Gospel was spreading beyond Judæa. Many Jews from 
other countries received from the Baptist their knowledge of the Messiah, 
and carried with them this knowledge 6n their return from Palestine. 
We read of a heretical sect, at a much later period, who held John the 
Baptist to have been himself the Messiahs But in a position intermedi 
ate between this deluded party, and those who were travelling as teachers 
of the full and perfect. Gospel, there were doubtless many, among. the 
floating Jewish population of the empire, whose knowledge of Christ ex- 
tended only to that which had been preached on the banks of the Jordan. 


1 Some description of this district îs given, p. 278. 

4 This part of the table-land of the interior is what is meant by rèà dvorepurà Lépa, 
- Acts xix. L. Itis needless to say that the word “ coasts ?” in the Authorised Version 
bas no reference to the sea. So Herodotus uses the expression 7à àvo Tÿç ‘Aciag, i. 177. 

3 Karfvryoen. 

4 Winer remarks that this abbreviated form of the name Apollonius is found in 
Sozomen. Itis, however, very rare ; and it is worth observing that among the terra 
cottas found ab Tarsus (described Vol. I. p. 256, note) is a circular disc which bas the 
name ATOAAQC inscribed on it in incursive Greek. 

5 See the excellent remark of Olshausen on the whole narrative concerning Apollos 
end the other disciples of John the Baptist. 

6 See Acts xix. 1-7. 7 Acts xviii. 25. Compare xix. 3. 

8 The Zabeans. See Olshausen. Soin the Clementine Recognitions are mrentioned 
some “ex discipulis Jobannis, qui magistrum suum veluti Cbristum prædicarunt,” 
(7 54, 60.) 
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That such persons should be found at Ephesus, thé natural meet.ng- {lac 
of all religious sects and opinions, is what we might have supposed | à 
priori. Their own connection with Judæa, "or the connection of their 
teachers with J udæa, ‘had been broken before the day. of Pentecost.  Thus 
their Chr istianity was at the same point at which it had stood at the com- 
mencement of our Lords ministry. - They were ignorant’ of the full mean- 
ing of the death of Christ ; possibly they did not even know the fact of 
His resurrection ; and they were certainly ignorant of the mission of the 
Comforter.1 But they knew that the times of the Messiah were come, 
and that one had appeared ? in whom the prophecies were fulfilled. That 
voice had reached them, which cried, “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord” 
(Is. xl 3). They felt that the axe was laid to the root of the tree, that 
‘ the kingdom of Heaven was at hand,” that “ the. knowledge of Salvation 
was come to those that sit in darkness” (Luke i. 77), and that the chil. 
_ dren of Israel were everywhere called to “ repent. 7 Such as were in 
this religious condition were evidently prepared : for . the füil. reception of 
Christianity, so soon as it was presented to them ; and we see that they 
were welcomed by St. Paul and the Christians af Ephesus as » fellow 
disciples * of the same Lord and Master. 
In some respects Apollos was distinguished from the other disciples of 
. John the Baptist, who are alluded to at the same place, and nearly at the 
same time. There is much significance i in the first fact that is stated, that 
he was “born at Alexandria.” Something has been said by us ‘already 
concerning the Jews of Alexandria, and their theological influence in the 
age of the Apostles. In the establishment of a religion, which was 
intended to be the complete fulfilment of Judaism, and to be universally 
supreme in the Gentile world, we should expect Alexandria to bear her 
part, as well as Jerusalem. The Hellenistic learning fostered . by the 
foundations of the Ptolemies might be made the handmaid of the truth, 
no less than the older learning of Judæa and the schools of the Hebrew, 
As regards Apollos, he was not only an Alexandrian Jew by birth, but 


he had a high reputation for an eloquent and forcible power of speaking, 


and had probably been well traïned in the rhetorical schools on the banks 
of the Niles But though he was endued with the eloquence of a Greek 
orator, the subject of his study and teaching were the Scriptures of his 
forefathers. The character which he bore in the synagogues was that of 
a man ‘mighty in the Scriptures” In addition to these > avantages of 


+ Acts xix. 2 . | 

# Kuinoel thinks they were not even aware of Crisis : appearance. 

3 Note the word uabnrÿc, xix. 1. . 

4 See pp. 35-37. Also pp, 9, 10-18, and 105. 
5 A6yzoç is probably “ eloquent 7 yathér than ‘‘ learned,”? inasmuch as in the samo 
rerse he is called durardç èv rais ypapaïs. 
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birth and education, he seems to have had the fullest and nost systematic 
instruction in the Gtospel, which a disciple of “John could possibly receive.! 
Whether from the Baptist himself, or from some of those who travelled 
into other lands with his teaching as their possession, | Apollos had received 
full and accurate instruction in the “way of the Lord”. We are further 
told that his character was marked by a fervent zeal* for spreading the 
truth. Thus we may conceïive of him as travelling, like a second Baptist, 
beyond the frontiers of Judæa,—expounding the prophecies ‘of the Old 
Testament, announcing that the times of the Messiah were come, and call- 
ing the Jews to repentance in the spirit of Elias Hence he was, like his 
great teacher, diligently “preparing the “Way of the Lord.” Though 
ignorant of the momentous facts which had succeeded the Resurrection 
and Ascension, he was turning the hearts of the ‘“disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just,” and “ making ready a péople for the Lord,” whom 
he was soon to know “more perfectly”  Himself “ a burning and shiüning 
light,” he bore witness to “that Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” —as, on the other hand, he was a “swift witness” 
against those Israelites whose lives were unholy, and came among them 
-# to: purify the sons of Levi, that they might offer unto the Lord an offer- 
ing in righteousness, #7 and to proclaim that, if they were unfaithful, Gtod 
was still able “to raïse up children unto Abraham.” s 
 Thus, burning with zeal, and confident of the truth of What De bad 

learnt, he spoke out boldly in the synagogue. An intense interest must 
have been excited about this time concerning the Messiah in the synagogue 
‘at Ephesus. Paul had recently been there, and departed with the promise 
of return. Aquila and Priscilla, though taking no forward part as public 
teachers, would diligently keep the subject of the Apostle's teaching before 
thé minds of the Israelites. - And now an Alexandrian Jew presented him- 
self among them, bearing testimony to the same Messiah with singular 
eloquence, and with great power in the interpretation of Scripture. Thus 
an unconscious preparation was made for the arrival of the Apostle, who 
was even now travelling towards Ephesus through the uplands of Asia 


Minor. 
The teaching of Apollos, though eloquent, Jearned, and zealous, was 


1 "Hy karnxnuévoc Tv 6ddv Toù Kupiou. ? Zéuv Tÿ nvcouar.. 

3 He was probably able to go further in Christian teaching than John the Bapiist : 
could do, by giving an account of the life of Jesus Christ. So far his knowledge was 
aceurate (éxp6ÿe). Further instructions from Aquila and Priscilla made it more ac- 
curate CGxpebéorepon). 

4 The phrase 4 6dùç Toù Kupiovu chould be carefully compared with the passages in 
the Gospels anil Prophets, where it occurs in reference to John the Baptist. Matt. iii 

8 Marki. 3. Lukeii. 4 Johni. 23. Isa. xl 3. (1xx.) Compare Mal. üii. 1. (xx) 

5 Luke i. 16, 17. 6 John v. 8, 5.. 19. 7 Mal iii. 3-5. 

8 Matt. ii. 9. 2 “Hpéaro rmapônotéleoda Er rÿ cuvavoyÿ. xviii. 26 
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seriously defective. But God had provided among his listeners those who 
could instruct him more perfectly.. Aquila and Priscilla felt that he was 
proclaiming the same truth in which they had been instructed at Corinth. 
They could inform ha that they had met with one who had taught with 
authority far more concerning Christ than had been known even to John 


the Baptist ; and they could recount to him the miraculous gifts, which 


attested the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. Thus they attached them- 
selves closely to Apollos,! and gave him complete instruction in that ‘way 


of the Lord,” which he had already taught accurately,’ though imperfectly ; 
. and the learned Alexandrian obtained from the tent-makers a knowledge 


of that ‘“mystery” which the ancient Scriptures had only partially 
revealed. | 
This providential. meeting with Aquila and Priscilla in Asia became 
the means of promoting the spread of the Gospel in Achaia. Now that 
Apollos was made fully acquaïinted with the Christian doctrine, his zeal 
urged him to go where it had been firmly established by an Apostles It 
is possible, too, that some news received from Corinth might lead him t6 
suppose that he could he of active service there in the cause of truth. The 
Christians of Ephesus encouraged# him in this intention, and gave him 
“letters of commendation” 5 to their brethren across the Ægean. On his 
arrival at Corinth, he threw himself at once among those Jews who had 
rejected St. Paul, and argued with them publicly and zealously on the 
ground of their Scriptures,f and thus? became “a valuable support to those 
who had already believed through the grace of God ;” for he proved with 
power that that Jesus who had been crucified at Jerusalem, and whom 
Paul was proclaiming throughout the world, was indeed the Cbrists Thus 
he watered where Paul had planted, and God gave an abundant increase. 
(1 Cor. ïïü. 6.) And yet evi grew up side by side with the good. For 
while he was a valuable aïd to the Christians, and a formidable antagonist 
to the Jews, and while he was honestly co-operating in Pauls great work 
of. evangelizing the world, he became the occasion of fostering par ty-spirit 


1 ITpooeborro adrôv. They took him to themselves,”? v. 26. 

2 Compare éxpbüç, v. 25 ; and ékpbéorepor, v. 26. 

3 y. 27. 4 TIporpebäuevor, V. 21. 

5 Oi äceñgor éypapar Toic uabnraïc, v. 27. Compare ovorarikal ërioronai, 2 2 Cor. 
li. 1, where the reference is to commendatory letters addressed to or from the very 
same Church of Corinth. 

6 Compare sdrévoc (v. 28) with Céwr ro mveduar (v. 25); dmuooig With rappqoié 


Geo (v.'26) ; and émideuvdc Où rüv ypapüvr with Ovvardç Ëv raïiç ypapais (v. 24). 


7 The word yàp should be noticed. His coming was a valuable assistance to the 
Christiane against the Jews, in the controversies which had doubtless been going on- 


since St. Pauls departure. 
8 ’Erudeskvdc elvai rdv XploTdv noob, v. 28. The phrase is much more defnite 


than those which are usetl above (Tv édûv rad Kvpiov, and rà epi ro K v.:95) of the. 


time when he was not fully instructed. 
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. 7 
among the.Corinthians, and was unwillingly held up as à rival of the 


Apostle himself. Jn this city of rhetoricians and sophists, the erudition 


and eloquent speaking of Apollos were contrasted with the unlearned 
simplicity with which St. Paul bad studiously presented the Gospel to his 
Corinthian hearers1 Thus many attached themselves to the new teacher, 
and called themselves by the name of Apollos, while others ranged them- 
selves as the party of Paul (1 Cor. i. 12),—-forgetting that Christ could 
not be ‘‘ divided,” and that Paul and Apollos were merely ‘ ministers by 
whom they had believed” (1 Cor. iü. 5.). ‘We have no reason to imagine 


that Apollos himself encouraged or tolerated such unchristian divisions. 


À proof of his strong feeling to the contrary, and of his close attachment 


- to St. Paul, is furnished by that letter to the Corinthians, which will soon 


be brought under our notice,” when, after vehement rebukes of the schisma- 
tic spirit prevailing among the Corinthians, it is said, ‘“touching our 
brother Apollos,” that he was unwilling to return to them at that parti- 
cular time, though St. Paul himself had “ greatly desired it.” 

But now the Apostle himself is about to. arrive in Ephesus. His resi. 
dence in this place, like his residence in Antioch and Corinth, is a subject 
to which our attention is particularly called. Therefore, all the features 


_ Of the city—its appearance, its history, the character of its population, 


its political and mercantile relations—possess the utmost interest for us. 
We shall defer such description to a future chapter, and limit ourselves 
here to what may set before the reader the geographical position of Ephe- 
sus, as the point in which St. PauPs journey from Antioch terminated £or 
the present. 

We imagined him* about the frontier of -Asia and Phrygia, on his ap- 
proach from the interior to the sea. From this region of volcanic monn- 
tains, à tract of country extends to the Ægean, which is watered by to 
of the lonig western rivers, the Hermus and the Mæander, and which ‘s 
celebrated through an extended period of classical history, and is sac 1 


COIN OP EPHESCS. | 


: See ic: re arks on the Corinthian parties in Vol. L p. 446. 

vi 2 3 Above, p. 18. 

the kirüness of Mr. Akerman. The abbreviation of the word vsôrooe 
5} it + observed here. The image, however, of Diana is not the form 
catch she we sworshipped at Ephesus. 


VOL If 
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<0 us.as the scene of the Churches of the Apocalypse.'' Near the mouth . 
of one of these rivers is Smyrna ; near that of the other is Miletus. The 
islands of Samos and Chios are. respectively opposite the projecting por- 
tion of coast, where the rivers flow by these cities to the sea.” Between 
the Hermus and the Mæander is a smaller river, named the Cayster, separ- 
ated from the latter by the ridge of Messogis, and from the former by 
Mount Tmolus. Here, in the level valley of the Cayster, is the early 
cradle of the Asiatie name,—the district of primeval ‘“ Asia, not as 
understood in its political or ecclesiastical sense, but the Asia of old poetic 
legend And here, in a situation preeminent among the excellent posi- 
tions which the Tonians chose for their cities,‘ Ephesus was built, on some 
hills near the sea. For some time after its foundation by Androclus the 
Athenian, it was inferior to Miletus ;5 hut with the decay of the latter 
city, in the Macedonian and Roman periods, it rose to greater. eminence, 
and in the time of St. Paul it was the greatest city of Asia Minor, as 
well as the metropolis of the provinæ of Asia. . Though Greek in its 
origin, it was half-oriental in the prevalent worship, and in the character 
of its inhabitants ; and being constantly visited by ships from all parts of 
the Mediterranean, and united by great roads with the markets of the 
interior, it was the common meeting-place of various characters and 
classes of men. | 

: Among those whom St. Paul met on his arrival, was the small com- 
pany of Jews above alluded to,f who professed the imperfect Christianity 
of John the Baptist. By this time Apollos had departed to Corinth. 
Those ‘* disciples ” who were now at Ephesus were in the same religious 
condition in which he had been, when Aquila and Priscilla frst spoke to 


1 Rev.i. ÿi. il. Laodicea ïs in the basin of the Mæander ; Smyrna, Thyatira, Sardis, 
and Philadelphia are in that of the Hermus ; Pergamus is farther to the north on the 
Caicus. For a description of this district, see Arundells Visit to the Seven Churches, 
and Fellows’ Asia Minor. 

3 In the account of St. Paul’s return we shall have to take particular notice of this 
coast. He sailed between these islands and the mainland, touching at Miletus. 
Acts xx. 

8 For the early history of the word Asia, see Vol. I. pp. 237, 238. 

4 Herodotus says of the cities of the Ionians generally : OÙ *Iuvec y r& kaAlore 
| éréyxavor idpuoduevor médias mévrov dvôpérur Tüv jueïc our. i. 142 ; and Strabo 
SAYS of Ephesus : : ‘H réduc rÿ modc rè &A2a ebrkaipia Tüv Tômov ad£era Kat Ekéorygr 

uépav EuTrôpLov oùoa UÉYIOTOY TGV karà Tÿv ’Actav Tv ëvrdc T'aépov. Xi. Anac 
count of the early history of Ephesus to the time of Alexander, will be-found in à trea- 
tise ‘De rebus Ephesiorum,” by W. C. Perry (Gôttingen, 1837). “# A much more 
copious work is Guhl’s “ Ephesiaca ”? (Berlin, 1843), of which we shall make abundant 
use. See also a paper by Mr. Akerman, containing “ Remarks on the Coins of Ephesus, 
struck during the Roman Dominion ? (read before the Numismatic Society, May 20 


1841). 
5 See Guhl, p. 27 ; Perry, p. 11. In legend its origin is referred to the Amazons 


6 Above, p. 15. Soe Acts xx, 1-7. 
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nim, though doubtiess they were inferior to him both in learning and zeal.1 
St. Paul found, on inquiry, that they had only received Johns baptism, 
and that they were ignorant of the great outpouring of the Holy Ghost, 
in which the life and energy of the Church consisted.? They were even 
perplexed by his question He then pointed out, in conformity with 
what had been saïd by John the Baptist himself, that that prophet only 
preached repentance to prepare men’s minds for Christ, who is the true 
object of faith. On this they received Christian baptism ;* and after they 
were baptized, the laying on of the Apostles hands resulted, as in all 
other Churches, in the miraculous gifts of Tongues and of Prophecy.5 
After this occurrence has been mentioned as an isolated fact, our at- 
tention is called to the great teacher’s labours in the synagogue. Doubt- 
less, Aquila and Priscilla were there. Though they are not mentioned 
here in connection with St. Paul, we häve seen them so lately (Acts xvii.) 
instructing Apollos, and we shall find them so soon again sending saluta- 
tions to Corinth in :the Apostle’s letter from Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi.) that 
we cannot but believe he met his old associates, and again experienced 
the beneñt of their aid. ‘It is even probable that he again worked with 
them at the same trade : for in the address to the Æphesian elders at 
Miletus (Acts xx. 34) he stated that ‘his own hands had ministered to 
his necessities, and to those who were with him ;” and in writing to the 
Corinthians he says (1 Cor. iv. 11, 12) that such toil had continued 
‘even to that hour” There is no doubt that he “reasoned ” in the Syna- 
gogue at Ephesus with the same zeal and energy with which his spiritual 
labours had been begun at Corinth. He had been anxiously expected, 
* and at first he was heartily welcomed. A preparation for his teaching 
had been made by Apollos and those who instructed. him. ‘For three 
months” Paul continued to speak boldly in the synagogue, ‘“arguing and 
endeavouring to convince his hearers of all that related to the kingdom 
of God.”7 The hearts of some were hardened, while others repented and 
believed ;. and in the end the Apostle’s doctrine was publiely calumniated 


1 Ibis impossible to know whether these men were connected with Apollos. The 
whole narrative seems to imply that they were in à lower state of religions inowléäge 
thau he was. 


3 See the last chap. in Vol. I. 

3 The English version, “ We have not so much as heard whether there be any Holz 
Ghost,’ is a literal translation of the Greek, 42’ oùdè et Ilveüue dyrov Eoriv #kofca- 
ger. Some commentators supply Üoûév, or some equivalent word. ‘If taken thus, the 
passage will be à close parallel to J obn vi. 89, oùro yàp %v Hveëya Gyiov—“the 
Holy Spirit is not yet [given].” 

4 On the inference derivable from this passage, that the name of the Holy Ghosi was. 
nsed in the baptismal formula, see p. 489. 

5 See again the last chap. in Vol. I, and the note below on 1 Cor. 
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by the Jews before the people. On this he openly separated himself, 
and withdrew the. disciples from the Synägogue ; and the Christian 
Church at Ephesus became a distinct body, separated both from the Jews 
and the Grentiles. 

As the house of Justus at Corinth? had afforded St. Paul _& refuge 
from calumny, and an opportunity of continuing his public instruction, so 
_here he had recourse to “ the school of Tyrannus,” who was probably a 
. teacher of philosophy or rhetoric, converted by the Apostle to Christi- 
anity His labours in spreading the Gospel were here continued for twce 
whole years. For the incidents which occurred during this residence, for 
the persons with whom the Apostle became acquainted, and for the pre. 
._ eise subjects of his teaching, we have no letters to give us information 
. supplementary to the Acts, as in the cases of Thessalonica and Corinth :: 
inasmuch as that which is called the ‘ Kpistle to the Ephesians,” enters 
into no personal or incidental details But we have, in the address to 
the Ephesian elders at Miletus, an affecting picture of an Apostle’s la. 
bours for the salvation of- those whom his Master came to redcem. From 
that address we learn, that his voice had not been heard within the school 
of Tyrannus alone, but that he had gone about among his converts, in- 
structing them “ from house to house,” and warning “ each one” of them 
affectionately “with tears”’5 The subject of his teaching was ever. the 
same, both for Jews and Greeks, ‘‘repentance towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ”7 Labours so incessant, so disinterested, 
and continued through so long a time, could not fail to produce a great : 
result at Ephesus. A large Church was formed, over which many pres. 
byters were called to preside.s Nor were the results confined to the city 
Throughout the province of ‘ Asia” the name of Christ became generally 
known, both to the Jews and Gentiles ;* and doubtless, many daughter- 
churches were founded, whether in the course of journeys undertaken by 
the Apostle himself° or by means of those with whom he became 

1 ’Evdmiov Toù mArdouc, v. 9. 3 Acts xviii. 7. See Vol. I. p. 398. 


3 Those who are apt to see a Jewish or Talmudical reference almost everywhere. (as 
Lightfoot, Vitringa, and Schôttgen), think that Tyrannus may have been a Jew, and 


his ‘“ school 7 à place for theological teaching (w=" mn), such as those mentioned, : co 


Vol I. p. 60 
4 See in the first volume the chapter containing the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, . 
and in the present volume those which contain the two Epistles to the Corinthians. ot 
5 The peculiarities of this Epistle will be considered hereafter. 
6 Acts xx. 20, 31 Compare v. 19. 7 Tb. 21. | 
8 Ib. 17. Tode mpecburépouc Tÿc éxkkAmoias, below [ac 28) called TLOKOMOUE. See 
what is said on this subject, Vol. I. p. 434. 
28 “Qore révraç Toùc karoukoüyrac Tv *Actay Gkoboa Tùv A6yov Toë Kupiov ?Ipcoë, 
“lovdaiovc re Ka "EAñmvas, Actes xix. 10. There must have been. many Jews ir 
various parts of the province. 
10 What is said of his continued residence at Ephesus by no means implies that he 
Aid not make journeys in the province. 
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acquainted,—as for instance by Epaphras, Archippus, and Philemon, in com 
eection with Colossæ, and its neïighbour cities Hierapolis and Laodicea.! 
It is during this interval, that one of the two characteristics of 
the people of Ephesus comes prominently into view. This city was re- 
nowned throughout the world for the worship of Diana, and the practice : 
of magic. Though it was a Greek city, like Athens or Corinth, the manners 
of its inhabitants were half oriental. The image of the tutelary goddese 
* resembled an Indian idol* rather than the beautiful forms which crowded 
the Acropolis of Athens :® and the enemy which St. Paul had to oppose 
was not a vaunting philosophy, as at Corinth,* but à dark and Asiatic su- 
perstition. The worship of Diana and the practice of magic were closely 
connected together. Eustathius says, that the mysterious symbols, called 


‘ Ephesian Letters,” were engraved on the crown, the girdle, and the feet 


of the goddess5 These Ephesian letters or monograms have been com 
- pared to the Runic characters of the north When pronounced, they 
were regarded as a charm ;7 and were directed to be used, especially by 
those who were in the. power of evil spiritss When written, they were 
carried about as amulets®. Curious stories are told of their influence. 
-Crœsus is related to have repeated the mystic syllables when on his fune- 
ral pile ; © and an Ephesian wrestler is said to have always struggled suc- 
cessfully against an antagonist from Miletus until be lost the scroll, which 
before had been like a talisman.11 The study of these symbols was an ela- 
borate science : and books, both numerous and costly, were compiled by 
its professors. 


1 See above for the arguments against supposing that St Paul travelled to Ephesus 
by Colossæ and the valley of the Mæander. The same arguments tend to prove that 
he never visited this district from ÆEphesus. Itis thought by many that Epaphras 
vas converted by St. Paul at Ephesus, and founded the church of Colossæ. See Col 
L 7. iv. 12-17. Philem. 28. 

? See the Coins in the next chapter but one, We shall return to the subject hereafter 

3 See Vol. I. p. 355, &c. 4 See Vol. I. p. 446. 

5 doval Tivec ÿoav En Tÿc | orebdvmc Kai Tÿc LGvme kaè Tv mo0wv TYÇ "Efecieg 
Aoréudoc aivrynarTodwc yeypauuévas.  Eustath. Od. xiv. p. 1864. 

6 By a Swedish writer, Beeth, De Templo Dianæ Ephesiee : Upsal, 1700. See Guhla 
_Ephesiaca, c. iii. & 6. 

7 ’Erwdai, dc ol duvodvrec évikwvy &v wavré, among the quotations in Guhl. 

8 ?OË udyor, Todc Oauoveouévouc Keebouot Tà "Egéoix yoduuara karaléyeir ka 
dvouéew.  Plut. Symp. 

9 ’Ev okvrapioic parroior gépov ’Epeoÿta Ypéuuara Kad, Anaxilas in Athenœus, 
xil. 584, c. | | 

10 See the étymologicum Magnum. 

.# Suidas and'Eustathius, referred to by Gubl. . 

7 For furthef information on Ephesian magic, See Wetsteïn and Grotius. The life 
of Alexander df Tralles in Smith’s Bio graphy, and in the biography of the U. K. Socie- 
ty, contains sdme important illustrations. Olshausen quotes some of the mystie syl 
lables from Kesychius. : 


nn, 
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This statement throws some light on the peculiar character of the mir 
acles wrought by St. Paul at Ephesus. We are not to suppose that the 
Apostles were always able to work miracles at will An influx of super- 
natural power was given to them, at the time, and according to the cir- 
cumstances that required it. And the character of the miracles was not 
always the same. They were accommodated to the peculiar forms of sin, 
superstition, and ignorance they were required to oppose! Here, at 
Ephesus, St. Paul was in the face of magicians, like Moses and Aaron be- 
fore Pharaoh ; and it is distinctly said that his miracles were “ not ordi- 
nary wonders ;”* from which we may infer that they were different from 
those which he usually performed. We know, in the case of our Blessed 
‘Lords miracles, that though the change was usually accomplished on the 
speaking of a word, intermediate agency was sometimes employed ; as 
* when the blind man was healed at the pool of Siloam A miracle 
which has à closer reference to our present subject, is that in which 
the hem of Christs garment was made effectual to the healing of a 
poor sufferer, and the conviction of the bystanders.4 So on this occasion gar- 
ments 5 were made the means of communicating à healing power to those 
who were at a distance, whether they were possessed with evil spirits, or 
afflicted with ordinary diaeases.S Such effects, thus publicly manifested, 
must bave been à signal refutation of the charms and amulets and mystie 
letters of Ephesus. Yet was this no encouragement to blind superstition. 
When the suffering woman was healed by touching the hem of the gar- 
ment, the Saviour turned round and said, “ Virtue is gone out of me” 
And here at Ephesus we are reminded that it was God who ‘“ wrought 
miracles by the hands of Paul” (v. 11), and that “ the name,” not of Paul, 
but “of the Lord Jesus, was magnified”  (v. 17.) 

These miracles must have produced à great effect upon the minds of 
those who practised curious arts in Ephesus. Among the magicians who 

1 The narrative of what was done by St. Paul at Ephesus should be compared wilk | 
St. Peter’s miracles at Jerusalem, when “many signs and wonders were wroughi . 
among the people . . . . insomuch that they brought forth the sick into the streets, 
and laïd them on beds and couches, that at the least the shadow of Peter passing by. 
might overshadow some of them.” Acts v. 12-16. 

2 Avväueig où rèç Tuxodoag. xix. 11 
- 3 “He spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and anoïnted the eyes of. the . 
blind man with the clay, and said unto him : Go, wash in the pool of Siloam.’ John 
ix. 6, 7. . 

4 Matt. ix. 20. See Trench on the Miracles, p. 189, &c. 

5 Both the words used here are Latin. The former, sudarium, is that which OCCurS . 
Luke xix, 20. John xi. 44 xx. 7, and is translated “napkin. 7 The latter, semi- 
sinctium, denotes some such article of dress—shawl, handkershief, or apron—as is 
easily laïd aside. 

6 Kai dralñdoceoôar dr dvrüv rèc vécovç, Tà Te mveduara Tà mevmpè éfépx rot 
dr” aèroüv. V. 12. 

7 Luke viii, 46. Compare vi. 19. 
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were then in this city, in the course of their wanderings through the East, 
were several Jewish exorcists.! This is à cireumstance which need not 
surprise us. The stern severity with which sorcery was forbidden in the 
Old Testament* attests the early tendency of the Israelites to such prac- 
tices : the Talmud bears witness to the continuance of these practices at 
a later period ;* and we have already had occasion, in the course of this 
history, to notice the spread of Jewish magicians through various parts of 
the Roman Empire.t It was an age of superstition and imposture—an 
age ais in which the powers of evil manifested themselves with peculiar 
force. Hence we find St. Paul classing “ witchcraft ” among the works of 
the flesh (Gal. v. 20), and solemnly warning the Galatians, both in words ° 
and by his letters, that they who practise it cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God ; and it is of such that he writes to Timothy (2 Tim. iïi. 13), 
—that “ evil men and seducers® shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and 
being deceived.” This passage in St. Pauls latest letter had probably re- 
ference to that very city in which we see him now brought into opposition 
with Jewish sorcerers. These men, believing that the name of Jesus acted 
as a charm, and recognising the Apostle as à Jew like themselves, at- 
tempted his method of casting out evil spirits.” But He to whom the 
demons were subject, and who had given to His servant ‘power and au- 
thority ” over them (Luke ix. 1), had shame and terror in store for those 
who presumed thus to take His Holy Name in vain, 

One specific instance is recorded, which produced disastrous conse- 
quences to those who made the attempt, and led to wide results among 
the general population. In the number of those who attempted to cast 
out evil spirits by the ‘name of Jesus,” were seven brothers, sons of Sceva, 
who is called a high-priest,8 either because he had really held this o:tice at 
Jerusalem, or because he was chief of one of the twenty-four courses of 

1 Acts xix. 13. | 

* See Exod. xxii. 18. Lev. xx. 27. Deut. xviii, 10, 11. 1 Sam. xxviü. 3, 9. 

- 3 See Lightfoot in Biscoe on the Acts, p. 265. A knowledge of magic was a requi- 
site qualification of a member of the Sanhedrin, that he might be able to try those who 
were accused of such practices. Josephus (Ant. xx. 7, 2) speaks of a Cyprian Jew, a 
sorcerer, who was a friend and companion of Felix, and who is identified by some with 
Simon Magus. Again (Ant. viii. 2, 5) he mentions certain forms of incantation used 
by Jewish magicians which they attributed to King Solomon. 

4 See Vol. L 145, &c. . - 

5 Observe the phrase in v. 21, “as T'told you in time past” (rooeirov), perhaps 08 
the very journey through Galatia which we have just had occasion to mention. Ses 
again Rev.ix. 21. xviii. 38. | 

5 The word is yoÿrec, the customary term for these wandering magicians, See Nean- 
der, 1. 41, &c., Eng. Trans. 

7 See v. 13. - 

8 Olshausen’s version, that he was merely the chief rabbi of the Ephesian Jews (eines 


Oberrabbi, der vermuthlich das Haupt der Ephesinischen Judenschaft war) can hardly 
ke a correct rendering of doyepeñç, . 
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priests. But the Demons, who were subject to Jesus, and by His wili 
subject to those who preached His Gospel, treated with scorn those wha 
used His Name without being converted to His truth. ‘“ Jesus I know, 
and Paul I know ; but who are ye ?” was the answer of the evil spirit, 
And straightway the man who was possessed sprang upon them, with 
frantic violence, so that they were utterly discomftted, and “fled out of 
tbe house naked and wounded.”1 | | 

This fearful result of the profane use of that Holy Name which was 
proclaimed by the Apostles for the salvation of all men, soon became no- 
torious, both among the Greeks and the Jews. Consternation and alarm 
took possession of the minds of many ; and in pivportion to this alarm the 
name of the Lord Jesus began to,be reverenced and honoured$ Even 
among those who had given their faith to St. Paul’s preaching,{ some ap- 
pear to have retaïined their attachment to the practice of magical arts. 
Their conscience was moved by what had recently occurred, and they 
came and made a full confession to the Apostle, and publicly acknowl- 
edged and forsook their deeds of darkness.5 

The fear and conviction seems to have extended beyond those who 
made a profession of Christianity. A large number of the sorcerers them- 
selvesé openly renounced the practice which had been so signally con- 
demned by à higher power ; and they brought together the books? that 
contained the mystic formularies, and burnt them before all the people. 
When the volumes were consumed,® they proceeded to reckon up the price 
at which these manuals of enchantment would be valued. Such books, 
from their very nature, would be costly ; and all books in that age bore a 
value, which is far above any standard with which we are familiar, 
Hence we must not be surprised that the whole cost thus sacrificed and 
surrendered amounted to as much as two thousand pounds of English mo- 
ney® This scene must have been long remembered at Ephesus. It was 
a strong proof of honest conviction on the part of the sorcerers, and a 
striking attestation of the triumph of Jesus Christ over the powers of dark- 


1 v. 16. 3 v. 17. 3 Eueyañÿvero. 

4 It seems unnatural to take the perfect participle rüv mœercoreuxéror in any other 
sense than “those who had previously believed.7? | 

5 Tàc rpé£eus abrav, which must surely refer to the particular practices i in question. 
The word é£ouohoyetoôaæs denotes “ to make a full confession,” as in Matt. iii. 6. J am. 
v. 16. 

6 y. 19. 7 Tèc Bibdovc, “ their books./? 

8 The imperfect rarékasov should be noticed, as imparting a graphic character to the 
whole narrative. The burning and blazing of the books went on for some consider- 
able time. Compare the instances of the burning of magical books recorded in Liv. xL 
29. Suet. Aug. 31: also Tac. Ann. xiii. 50. Agr. 2. 

° The “ piece of silver” mentioned here was doubtless the drachma, the current 
Greek coin of the Levant : the value was about ten-pence. There can be no reason 
to suppose with Grotius that the sheke] is meant. 
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PR 


“ess. The workers of evil were put to scorn, like the priests of Baal by 
Elijah on Mount Carmel ;' and the teaching of the doctrine of Christ 
“ increased mightily and grew strong.” * 

With this narrative of the burning of the books, we have early 
reached the term of St. Pauls three years residence at Ephesus5 Before 
his departure, however, two important subjects demand our attention, 
each of which may be treated in à separate chapter :—the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, with the circumstances in Achaia which led to the 
writing of it —and the uproar in the Ephesian Theatre, which will be 
considered in connection with a description of the e city, and some notice of 
the worship of Diana. 


COIN OF EPHXSUS.{ 


* 1 Kings xviüi, | 
OËro xarè Kpéros 6 )6yoc roù K. müEave kad loyvev. v. 20. 
ee v. 21, which immediately follows. 4 See above, p 17, 8. à 
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CHAPTER XV. 


6f AZ pèv Erioroda) (yo) Bapeiar kaè ioxvpai* # de mapovota où caros doser 
«ai 6 A6yos éEovfevmuévoc.?—2 Cor. x. 10. | 


ST. PAUL PAYS A SHORT VISIT TO CORINTH.—RETURNS TO EPHESUS.—WRITES A LETTER 
TO THE CORINTHIANS, WEHICH IS NOW LOST.—THEY REPLY, DESIRING FARTHER EX- 
PLANATIONS.—STATE OF THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH.-$T. PAUL WRITES THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. . 


We have hitherto derived such information as we possess, concerning 1he 
proceedings of St. Paul at Ephesus, from the narrative in the Acts ; but 
we must now record an occurrence which St. Luke has passed over in 
silence, and which we know only from a few incidental allusions in the let- 
ters of the Apostle himself. This occurrence, which probably took place 
not later than the beginning of the second ÿear of St. Pauls residence at 
Ephesus, was a short visit which he païd to the Church at Corinth.: 


3 
N 

4 The occurrence of this visit is proved by the following passages : 

(1) 2 Cor. xïü. 14 7 piTov Toÿro éroiuwc Eyo &]0eïv mpdc duüc. 

(2) 2 Cor. xiii. 1. Trpérov roÿro Épyouat mpôc duä. 

If the visit after leaving Ephesus was the third, there must have been à sécona 
before it. ; 

(3) 2 Cor. xii. 21. pÿ méAiv EAdôvra ue Tarewdoy à Oedc, Kaè mevOfow rod 
rôv mpomuaprykôruvr. He fears lest he should again be humbled on visiting them, 
and again have to mourn their sins. Hence there must have been à former visit, in 
which he was thus humbled and made to mourn. : 

Paley in the Horæ Paulinæ, and other commentators since, have shown that thèse | 
passages (though they acknowledge their most natural meaning to be in favour of: an 
intermediate visit) may be explained away ; in the first two St. Paul might perhäps 
only have meant “this is the third time I have intended to come to you ;”” and in the. 
third passage we may take mélur with &A606vra, in the sense of “on my return.” : “But. . 
we think that nothing but the hypothesis of an intermediate visit can explain the #ol- 
lowing passages : 

(4) 2 Cor. ii. 1. Æxpiva pÿ néluv Ev Aômmp npôc duäc Elbetr (which is the reading 


of every one of the Uncial manuscripts). Here it would be exéeedingl ly unnatural to 


join réuv with &A0etv ; and the feeling of this probably led to the error &f the Textus 
Receptus. ne 

(5) 2 Cor. xiil. 2. mpostpmka Kai mpoéyo, Ôç mapdv Tù Oevrepor, ka érdv vüv 
[yoépo in the Textus Receptus is not found in the best MSS.T roëc rpoyuapryrôot kal : 
roic AocToic râäotv, Gr éàv ËAdo eiç Tù mél, où pelooua. I have warned. you 
formerly, and Inow forewarn you, as when T'was present the second time, so now 
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If we had not possessed any direct information that such a visit had 
seen made, yet in itself it would have seemed highly probable that St. 
Paul would not have remaïned three years at Ephesus without revisiting 
his Corinthian converts. We have already remarked: on the facility of 
communication which existed between these two great cities, which were 
united by a continual reciprocity of commerce, and were the capitals of 
two peaceful provinces. And we have seen examples of the intercourse 
which actually took place between the Christians of the two Churches, 
both in the case of Aquila and Priscilla, who had migrated from the one 
to the other, and in that of Apollos, concerning whom, “when he was dis- 
posed to pass into Achaïa,” “the brethren [at Ephesus] wrote, exhorting 
the disciples [at Corinth] to receive him” (Acts xvii. 271). We have 
seen, in the last chapter, some of the results of this visit of Apollos to 
Corinth ; he was now probably returned to ÆEphesus, where we know* 
that he was remaïning (and, it would seem, stationary) during the third 
gear of St. Paul’s residence in that capital. À No doubt, on his return, he 
had much to tell of the Corinthian converts to their father in the faith,— 
much of joy and hope, but also much of -païn, to communicate ; for there 
can be little doubt that those tares among the wheat, which we shall pre- 
sently see in their maturer growth, had already begun to germinate, al- 
though neïther Paul had planted, nor Apollos watered them. One evil at 
least, we know, prevailed extensively, and threatened to corrupt the whole 
Church of Corinth. This was nothing less than the addiction of many 

/ Corinthian Christians to those sins of impurity which they had practised 
in the days of their heathenism, and which disgraced their native city, 
even among the heathen. ‘We have before mentioned the peculiar 
licentiousness of manners which prevailed at Corinth. So. notorious was 
this, that it had actually passed into the vocabulary of the Greek tongue ; 
and the very word ‘to Corinthianise/” meant “to play the wanton ;”: 


while I am absent, saying to those who had sinned before. that time, ‘and to all the 
- rest, If TI come again, I will nôt spare.” 

Against these arguments Paley sets (ist) St. Luke’s silence, which, however, is ac- 
knowledged by all to be inconclusive, considering that so very many of St. Paul’s 
travels and adventures are left confessedly unrecorded in the Acts (sée note on 2 Cor. 
xi. 23, &e.). (2näly) The passage, 2 Cor. i. 15, 16, in which St. Paul tells the Corin- 
thians he did not wish now to give them a “ second benefit,” devrépar yäpiv; whence 
be argues that the visit then approaching would be his second visit. But a more 
careful examineiion of the passage shows that St. Paul is speaking of his original 
intention of paying them à double visit, on his way to Macedonia, and on his return 
from Macedonia. 

"AS argument on bot sides is very ably stated by: Wieseler, Chronologie, P 

1 Vol. I. p. 423 3 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

8 Koprybiégouaæs, used by Aristophanes in à lost play (quoted by Sieph. Byz.). Com 
pare also Aristoph. Plut, 149. 
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hay, the bad reputation of the city had become proverbial, even in-foreign 
languages, and is immortalised by the Latin poets: Such being the 
habits in which many of the Corinthian converts had been educated, we 
cannot wonder if it proved most difficult to root out immorality from the 
rising Church. The offenders against Christian chastity were exeeedingly 
numerous * ab this period ; and it was especially with the object of af. 
tempting to reform them, and to check the growing mischief, that St. 
Paul now determined to visit Corinth. 

4 He has himself described this visit as à painful one. ;* he went in sor- 
10w at the tidings he had received, and when he arrived, he found the 
state of things even worse than he had expected ; he tells us that it was 
a time of personal humiliation4 to himself, occasioned by the flagrant sins 

of so many of his own converts ; he reminds the Corinthians, afterwards, 

how.he had “mourned” over those who had dishonoured the name of 

Christ by “the uncleanness and fornication and wantonness which they 

had committed.” 5 

But in the midst of his grief he showed the greatest tenderness for the 
individual offenders ; he warned them of the heïnous guilt which they 
were incurring ; he showed them its inconsistency with their Christian 
calling ;5 he reminded them how, at their.baptism, they had died to sin, 
and risen again unto righteousness ; but he did not at once exclude them 
from the Church which they had defiled. Yet he was compelled to 
threaten them with this penalty, if they persevered in the sins which had 
now called forth his rebuke. He has recorded the very words which he 
used. “ Tf I come again,” he said, “ I will not spare.” 7. 

” It appears probable that, on this occasion, St..Paul remained but a 
very short time at Corinth. When afterwards, in writing to them, he 
says, that he does not wish “ now to pay them a passing visit,” he seemss 
to imply, that his last visit had deserved that epithet, Moreover, had it 
occupied à large portion of the ‘ space of three years,” which he describes 
himself to have spent at Ephesus (Acts xx. 31), he would probably have . 
expressed himself differently in that part of his address to the Ephesian 


1 Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. (Hor. Ep. ï 17.) See Vol. IL p 
415, note 2. . 

3 Only a part of them who remaïined unrepentant after rebuke and srarniig : are 
called roAlodc. 2 Cor. xii. 21. CT 

3,’Ev Avr (2 Cor. ii. 1). 4 Taretwdoy (2 Cor. xii. 21). 

. 5 2 Cor. xii. 21. 

6 There can be no doubt that he urged upon them the same argaments which he wa 
afterwards obliged to repeat at 1 Cor. vi. 15. 

7 2 Cor. xiii, 2. - 

8 1 Cor. xvi. 7. Yet this admits of another explanation ; for perhaps he only miennt. 
to say, “I will not now (at once) come to you @y À the direct route) on my Way ta 
Maccdunia, for a passing visit,” &c 
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presbyters ; ! and a long visit could scarcely have faïled to furnish more 
allusions in the Epistles so soon after written to Corinth. The silence of 
St. Luke also, which is easily explained on the supposition of à short 
visit, would be less natural had St. Paul been long absent from Ephesus, 
where he appears, from the narrative in the Acts, to be siationary during 
all this period. * 

On these grounds, we suppose that the Apostle, availing himself”of 
the constant maritime intercourse between the two cities, had gone by sea 
to Corinth ; and that he now returned to Ephesus by the same route 
(which was very much shorter than that by land), after spending a few 
days or weeks at Corinth. 

But his censures and warnings had produced too little effect upon his 
converts ; his mildness had been mistaken for weakness ; his hesitation 
in punishing had been ascribed to a fear of the offenders ; and it was not 
long before he received new intelligence that the profligacy which had 
infected the community was still increasing. Thenit was that he felt him. 
seif compelled to resort to harsher measures he wrote an Epistle (which 
has not been preserved to us)* in which, as we learn from himself, he 
ordered the Christians of Corinth, by virtue of his Abpostolic authority, 
‘to cease from all intercourse with fornicators.”. By this he meant, as 
he subsequently explained his injunctions, to direct the exclusion of all 
profligates from the Church. The Corinthians, however, either did not 
understand this, or (to excuse themselves) they affected not to do so; 
for they asked, how it was possible for them to abstain from all intercourse 
‘with the profligate, unless they entirely secluded' themselves from all. the 
business of life, which they had to transact with their heathen neighbours, 
Whether the lost Epistle contained any other topics, we cannot know with 
certainty ; but we may conclude with some probability, that it was very 
Short, and directed to this one subject ;3 otherwise it is not easy to under- 
stand why it should not have been : preserved together with the two sub- 
sequent Epistles. 

.: Soon after this short letter had been dispatched, Timotheus, accom- 
panied by Erastus,‘ left Ephesus for Macedonia. St. Paul desired him, 


1 Wieseler, however, gets over this, by supposing that when St. Paul mentions éhree 
Years Spent among his hearers, he means to address not only the Ephesian presbyters 
whom he had summoned, but also the companions of his voyage (Acts xx. 4) who had 
been with him în Macedonia and Achaïa. 

? See 1 Cor. v. 9-12. This lost Epistle must have been written after his second 
visit; otherwise he need not have explained it in the passage referred to. 

3 Probably it was in this lost letter that he gave them notice of his intention to 
visit them on his way to Macedonia ; for altering which he was so much blamed by his 
Opponents. 

 Erastus was probably the treasurer (olkovoiée) of the city of Corinth mentioned 
nes vi 23 and 2 Tim. iv. 20 ; and therefore was most likely proceeding at any rate 
#n Corin 


Tres 
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if possible, to continue his journey to Corinth ; but did not feel certain 
that it would be possible for him to do so! consistently with the other 
objects of his journey, which probably had reference to the great collec: 
tion now going on for the poor Hebrew Christians at Jerusalem. 

\ Meantime, some members of the household of Chloe, a distinguished 
Christian family at Corinth, arrived at Ephesus ; an€ from them St. Pa 
received fuller information than he before possessed of the condition & : 
the Corinthian Church. The spirit of party had seized upon its members, 
and well nigh destroyed Christian love. We have already seen, in our 
general view of the divisions of the Apostolie Church, that the great par- 
ties which then divided the Christian world had ranked themselves under 
the names of different Apostles, whom they attempted to set up against - 
each other as rival leaders. At Corinth, as in other places, emissaries 
had arrived from the Judaiïzers of Paléstine, who boasted of their ‘“ letters 
of commendation” from the metropolis of the faith ; they did not, how- 
ever, attempt, as yet, to insist upon circumeision, as we shall find them 
doing successfully among the simpler population of Gralatia. This would 
have been hopeless in a great and civilised community like that of Corinth, 
imbued with Greek feelings of cantempt for what they would have deemed 
a barbarous superstition. Here, therefore, the Judaïzers confined: them- 
selves, in the first instance, to personal attacks agaïnst St, Paul, whose 
apostleship they denied, whose motives they calumniated, and whose 
authority they persuaded the Corinthians to repudiate. Some of them 
declared themselves the followers of Cephas, whom the Lord himself had. 
selected to be the chief Apostle ; others (probably the more extreme 
members of the party*) boasted of their own immediate connection with 
Christ himself, and their intimacy with “the brethren of the Lord ;” and 
| especially with James, the head of the Church at Jerusalem. The endea- 
vours of these agitators to undermine the influence of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles met with undeserved success : and they gained over a strong 
party to their side. Meanwhile, those who were still stedfast to the doc- 
trines of St. Paul, yet were not all unshaken in their attachment to his 
person : a portion of them preferred the Alexandrian learning with which 
Apollos had enforced his preaching, to the simple style of their first : 
teacher, who had designedly abstained, at Corinth, from anything lke 
philosophical argumentation This party then, who sought to form for 
themselves a philosophical Christianity, called themselves the followers of 
Apollos ; although the latter, for his part, evidently disclaimed the rivalry 
with St. Paul which was thus implied, and even refused to revisit Corinth, 
lest he should seem to countenancé the factious spirit of his adherents. 

- 4 Timotheus apparently did not reach Corinth on this occasion, or the fact would” 


bave been mentioned 2 Cor. xii. 18. 
3 See above, Vol. I. pp. 444, 448, 5 1 Cor. ii. 1-5. 41 Cor. xvi 12 
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It is not impossible that the Antinomian Free-thinkers, whom we have 
already seen to form s0 dangerous à portion of the Primitive Church, 
attached themselves to this last-named party ; at any rate, they were, at 
this time, one of the worst elements of evil at Corinth : they put forward 


a theoretic defence of the practical immorality in which they lived ; and 


some of them had so lost the very foundation of Christian faith as to 
deny the resurrection of the dead, and thus to adopt the belief as well as 
the sensuality of their Epicurean neighbours, whose motto was “ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die” 

À crime, recentiy committed by one of these pretended Christians, 
was now reported to St. Paul, and excited his utmost abhorrence : à mem- 
ber of the Corinthian Church was openly living in incestuous intercourse 
with his step-mother, and that, during his father’s life ; yet this audacious 
offender was not excluded from the Church. | 

Nor were these the only evils: some Christians were showing their 
total want of brotherly love by bringing vexatious actions against their 
brethren in the heathen courts of law; others were turning even.the 
* spiritual gifts which they had received from tEe Holy Ghost into occasions 
of vanity and display, not unaccompanied by fanatical delusion ; the decent 
order of Christian worship was disturbed by the tumultuary claims of rival 
ministrations ; women had forgotten the modesty of their sex, and came 
forward, unveiled (contrary to the habit of their country), to address the 
public assembly ; and even the sanctity of the Holy Communion itself 
was profaned by scenes of revelling and debauch. 

About the same time that all this disastrous: intelligence was brought 
to St. Paul by the household of Chloe, other messengers arrived from 
Corinth, bearing the answer of the Church to his previous letter, of which 
(as we have mentioned above) they requested an explanation ; and at the 
same time referring to his decision several questions which caused dispute 
and difficulty. These questions related—1st, To the controversies respect- 
ing meat which had been offered to idols ; 2ndly, To the disputes regard- 
ing celibacy and matrimony ; the right of divorce ; and the perplexities 
which arose in the case of mixed marriages, where one of the parties was 


. an unbeliever ; 3dly, to the exercise of the spiritual gifts in the public - 


assemblies of the Church. 


St. Paul hastened to reply to these questions, and at the same time to 
denounce the sins which had polluted the Corinthian Church, and almost 
annalled its right to the name of Christian. The letter which he was. 
thus led to write is addressed, not only to this metropolitan Church, but |. 


&. 


also to the Christian communities established in other places in the same - 


province,! which might be regarded as dependencies of that in the capita] 


1 See the translation of 1 Cor. ii. 2, and the note. Also Vol. L p. 406. 
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. city ; hence we mustinfer that these Churches also had been infected by 
some of the errors or vices which had prevailed at Corinth. This letter 
is, in its contents, the most diversified of all St. Pauls Epistles; and in 
proportion to the variety of its topics, is the depth of its interest for our- 
selves. or by it we are introduced, as it were, behind the scenes of the 
Apostolic Church, and its minutest features are revealed to us under the 

: Eght of daily life. ‘We see the picture of a Christian congregation as it 
met for worship in some upper chamber, such as the house ef Aqnila, or. 
of Gaius, could furnish. We see that these seasons of pure dtevotion were 
not unalloyed by human vanity and excitement ; yet, on the other hand, 
we behold the heathen auditor pierced to the heart by the inspired 
eloquence of the Christian prophets, the secrets of his conscience laïd bare 
to him, and himself constrained to fall down on his face and worship God; 
we hear the fervent thanksgiving echoed by the unanimous Amen ; we see 
the administration of the Holy Communion terminating the feast of love. 
Again we become familiar with the perplexities of domestic life, the cor- 
rupting proximity of heathen immorality, the lingering superstition, the 
rash speculation, the lawless perversion of "Christian liberty ; we witness 
the strife of theological factions, the party names, the sectarian animosi- 
ties. We perceive the difficulty-of the task imposed upon the Apostle, 
who must guard from so many perils, and guide through so many dificul- . 
ties, his children in the faith, whom else he had begotten in vain ; and we 
learn to appretiate more fully the magnitude of that laborious responsi- 
bility under which he describes himself as almost ready to sink, “the care 
of all the Churches.” 

But while we rejoice that so many details of the deepest historical. 
interest have been preserved to us by this. Epistle, let us not forget to. 
thank God who so inspired His Apostle, that in his answers to questions of : 
transitory interest he has laid down principles of eternal obligation. . Let 
us trace with gratitude the providence of Him, who ‘‘out of darkness 
calls up light ;” by whose mexcy it was provided that the unchastity of 
the Corinthians should occasion the sacred laws of moral purity-to be 
established foi ever through the Christian world ;—that their denial: of - 
the resurrection should cause those words to be recorded whereon reposes, - 
as upon à rock that cannot be shaken, our sure and certain à hope of. in 
mortality. : 

The following is à translation of the Epistle, which was written at 
Easter, in the third year of St. Paul’s residence at Ephesus : —: 


1 The contrast between the short-lived interest of the questions referred to him for 
solution, and the eternal principles by which they must be solved, was brought pro- 
minently before the mind of the Apostle himself by the Holy Spirit, under whose gui- 
dance he wrote; and he has expressed it in those sublime words which might serve af 
. à motto fer the whole Epistle (1 Cor. vii, 29-81). 
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L | .. _ 
IL Paz, a called Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will Sotutation. 
9 of God, and Sosthenes * the Brother, greet the church of God at 
Corinth, who have been hallowed in Christ Jesus, and called 
to be His holy people, together with all who worship Jesus 
Obrist our Lord in every place which is their home—and our 


home also. 
3 Grace be unto you and peace, from God our father, and 


from our Lord Jesus Christ. 


4 I thank my ( God continually on 1 Jour : behalf, for Tatroduetory 
hanksgiving 


4 The date of this Epistle can be fixed with more precision than that of any other. 
It gives us the means of ascertaining, not merely the year, but even the month and 
week, in which it was written. 

(1) Apollos had been working at Corïnth, and was now with St. Paul at Ephesus 
(1 Cor. i. 12.- ïii. 4, 22. iv. 6. xvi 12). This was the case during St. Paule resi- 
dence at Ephesus (Acts xix. 1). 

(2) He wrote during the days of unleavened bread, 1. e. at Easter (1 Cor. v.7), and 

intended to remaïn at Ephesus till Pentecost (xvi. 8. cf xv.32). After leaving Ephe- 

sus, he purposed to come by Macedonia to Achaia (xvi. 5-7). This was the route he 

took (Acts xx. 1, 2) on leaving Ephesus after the tumult in the theatre. 

._. (8) Aquila and Priscilla were with him at Ephésus (xvi 19). They bad taken up 
their residence at Ephesus before the visit of St.Pauk (Acts xviüi. 26). 

(4) The Great Collection was going. on in Achaïa (xvi. 1-3). When he wrote to the 
Romans from Corinth during his three months’ visit there (Acts xx. 3), the collection 
was completed in Macedonia and Achaia (Rom.:æv. 26). 

(5) Hè hopes to go by Corinth to Jerusalem, and thence to Rome (xvi. 4 and xvi 
25-28). Now the time when he entertaïned this very purpose was towards the conclu- 
sion of his long Ephesian residence (Acts xix. 21). 

(6) He had sent Timothy towards Corinth (iv. 17), but not direct (xvi. 10). Nov it 
was at the close of his Ephesian residence (Acts xix. 22) that he sent Timothy with 
‘Erastus (the Corinthian) from Ephesus to Macedonia, which was one Way. to Corintk. 
but not the shortest. 

? Sosthenes is, perhaps, the same mentioned Acts xviii. 17. See Vol. I. p. 419 

8 The sense of &yso in the New Testament is nearly equivalent to the mmodera 
“ Christians ;”” but it would be an anachronism 50 to translate it here, since (in the 
time of St. Paul) the word “Christian” was only used as a term of reproach. The 
chjection to translating it “ saints”? is, that the idea now conveyed by that term is quite 
different from the meaning of oi &yuor as used by St. Paul. 

4 The Authorised Version here appears scarcely reconcileable with the order of the : 
Greek, though it is defended by the opinions of Chrysostom, Billrotb, Olshaüsen, &e. - 
The translation of. Meyer, “in every place under their and our dominion,” seems 
more like à Papal than an Apostolie reseript ; and that of De Wette, “in every place 
both of their and our abôde,” is frigid, and adds nothing to the idea of æavrè rome, 
St Paul means to say that Le feels the home of his converts to be also his own. 
: Both sentiment and expression are the same as in Rom. Xvi. 13: rÿv juyrépa adroÿ ka} 
ÉuOod. 

5 Observe how edvapior5 ‘and Lov follow immediately after Tlaÿhos «ai Zucbévys, 
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fr there the grace which He gave you [at the first] : in Chr 
Jesus. Because, in Him, you were every-wise en- & 
riched with all the gifts of speech and knowledge (for tn € Ë 
my testimony to Christ was confirmed among you), so that 7 
you came behind no other church in any spiritual gift; looking 
earnestly for the time when our Lord Jesus Christ shall be 
revealed to our sight. 1 
And He also will confirm * you unto the end, that jou may & 
be without reproach at the day of His coming. For God is 9 
faithful, by whom you were called into fellowship with His Son, 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and Master. 
Rebuke of their Nevertheless, brethren, I exhort you, by the10 
inde spedal name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to shun disputes, 
RES Er and suffer no divisions among you, but to be knit 
together in the same mind, and the same judgment. 
For tidings have been brought to me concerning you, mylil 
brethren, by the members of Chloes household, whereby I 
have learnt that there are contentions among you. I mean,12 
that one of you says, “T am a follower of Paul ;”’ another, “I 
of Apollos ;” another, I of Cephas;” * another, I of Christ.” 13 
Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you? or were you 
baptized unto the name of Paul? I thank God that I bap-14 
tized none of you except Crispus and Gaïus (lest any one15 
should say that I baptized unto my own name); and I bap-16 
tized also the household of Stephanas; besides these I know not 
that I baptized any other. For Christ sent me forth as His1y 
apostie,f not to baptize, but to publish His Glad-tidings ; and 
that, not with the wisdom of argument, lest thereby the cross 
of Christ should lose its mark of shame.' For the tidings of the1g 
showing that, though the salutation runs in the name of both, the author of the Epistla 


was St. Paul alone. Compare the remarks on 1 Thess. p. 391, note 1. 

1 See note on Rom. ii. 5. | 

3 je. He will do His part to confirm you unto the end. Ïf you fall, it will not be 
for want of His help. 

3 Noës refers to the view taken by the understanding ; yvôuy to the practical deci- 
sion arrived at. 

+ Cephas is the name by which St. Peter is called throughout this Epistle. It was 
the actual word used by our Lord himself, and remained the Apostle’s usual appellation 
among the Jewish Christians up to this time. It is strange that it should afterwarda 
have been so entirely supplanted by its Greek equivalent, “ Peter,” even among the 
Jewish Christians. See note on Gal. i. 18. For an explanation of the parties here 
alluded to, see Vol. I. pp. 442-447. : 

5 Or Caius, if we use the Roman spelling ; see Vol. I. p. 400. 

& ?ATÉOTELAE. 7 kevwO%, literally de emptied of its contents 
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cross! to those in the way of perdition, are folly; but to us in 
19 the way of salvation,* they are the power of God. And so it is 
written, %Zavl destroy the wisdom of the wise, and bring to 
2onothing the understanding of the prudent” Where is the 
Philosopher? Where is the Rabbi? Where is the reasoner 
of this passing‘ world? Has not God turned this world's 
21 wisdom into follyf For when the world had failed to gain by 
its wisdom the knowledge of the wisdom of God, it pleased 
God, by the folly of our preaching, to save those who have: 
22 faith therein. For the Jews ask for a sign from heaven, and 
the Greeks demand a system of philosophy; but we° pro- 
23 claim a Messiah crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
24 to the Greeks a folly; but to the called’ themselves, whether 
they be Jews or Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
25 wisdom of God. For the folly which is of God, is wiser than 
man’s wisdom, and the weakness which is of God, is stronger 
26 than man’s strength. For you see, brethren, how God has 
called you ; how few of you are wise in earthly wisdom, how 
27 few are powerful, how few are noble. But what the world 
thinks folly, God has chosen, to confound its wisdom; and 
. what it holds for weakness He has chosen, to confound its 
28 strength; and what the world counts base and scorns as worth- 
_ Jess, nay, what it deems to have no being, God has chosen, to 
29 bring to nought the things that be; that no flesh should glory 
80 in His presence. But you He owns for His children in Christ 
Jesus, who has become to us God’s wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption; that the Seripture might 
a1 be falflled which saith,° 77e {hat gore let him glory in the 
Lord. | 
IL. | | 
I. So, brethren, when T myself first came to declare qu us own 


1 5. e. the tidings of a crucified Messiah. 

* For the translation of ougémevos, see Winer, Gram. $ 46, 5. 
© 3 Is. xxix. 14; not quite literally quoted from LXX. 

4 ‘O aiowv oùroc distinguished' from «ôouoç by involving the notion of éranstory 
duration. 

5 _Observe TIOTEVAVTA, NOË TioreboavTac. 

s'u We,” including St. Paul and the other preachers of Christianity. 

* Kiyroï. All who make an outward profession of Christianity are, in St. Paul’s 
language, “the called.” They have received a message from God, which has called 
them to enter into His church. 

8 RE abroi. 5 Jerern. ix. 23, from the LXX. but not literally. 
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at establishing 


ont any surpassing skill of eloquence, or philosophy. 


it C . 
Rad vetel on FOr it was no earthly knowledge which I deter- 


rai pover au mined to display among you, but the knowledge of 
Voones & ce Jesus Christ alone, and Him:-crucified. And in 3 
Spirit of God. 
my intercourse with you, I was weighed down by a 

feeling of my weakness, and was filled with anxiety, and self 
distrust.® And when I proclaimed my message, I used notthe 4 
persuasive arguments of human wisdom, but showed forth by 
sure proofs the might of the Holy Spirit, that your faith might 5 
have its foundation not in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God. | _ 

Nevertheless, among those who are ripe in knowledge: I 6 
speak wisdom ; albeït not the wisdom of this passing world, nor 
of those who rule it, whose greatness will soon be nothing. 
But it is God’s wisdom that L speak; whereof the secret is 
made known to his peoples even the hidden wisdom which 
God ordained before the ages, that we might be glorified there- 
by. But the rulers of this world knew it not; for had they 8 
known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of Glory. 
But as it is written, “Æye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 9 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.” Yet to us’ God has re-10 
vealed them by His Spirit, for the Spirit fathoms all things, 
even the deepest counsels of God. For who can know what is11 
in a man but the spirit of the man which is within him ? even so 
none can know what is in God, but the Spirit of God alone. 
Now to us has been granted, not the spirit of this world, but 12 


admet aime among you the testimony of God, I came not with 


15.e. Him, not exalted on the earthly throne of David, but condemned to the death 
of tbe vilest malefactor. 

Compare 2 Cor. vit. 15 and Eph. vi. 5. St. Paul appears, on his first coming +0 
Corinth, to bave been suffering under great depression, perhaps caused by the bodily 
malady to which be was subject (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 8 ; see Vol. I. p. 274), perhaps by the 
ill-success of his efforts at Athens. See Vol I p. 389. 

3 Où réñesor is St. Paul’s expression for those who had attained the maturity ef 
Christian wisdom. Compare 1 Cor. xiv. 20 and Phil. äi, 15. Such men could unéer- 
stand that his teaching was in truth the highest philosophy. 

4 Karapyoduevor, literally ‘ passing away into nothingness.” . : 

5 Sogiay év uvarypio is à wisdom revealed to the pésrau, or initiated, 2. e. (in tbis 
gase) to Christians ; but hidden from the rest of the world. 

6 Jsaiah Ixiv. 4 is the nearest passage to this in the Old Testament. The quotation 
is not to be found anywhere exactly. 

* Us, including all the inspired Christian teachers, and the rest of the rélesce 
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the Spirit which is of God; that we might understand those 
good things which have been freely given us by God. 
13 These are the things whereof we speak, in words not taught 
by man’s wisdom, but by the Holy Spirit; explaining spirit 
itual things to spiritual' men. But the natural? man rejects 
the teaching of God’s Spirit, for to him it is folly; and it 
rust needs be beyond his knowledge, for the spiritual mind 
15alone can judge thereof. But the spiritual man judges all 
things truly, yet cannot himself be truly judged by others. 
16For “WAo Aath known the mind of the Lord that Le may in. 
strucé him ; ”3 but we have the mind of the Lord « within us. 


ET. | h 
1 And I, brethren, could not speak to you as spir- The party 


. . which claimed 
itual men, but as carnal, and in the first infancy of to be “the 


spiritual 7? 


2 your growth in Christ. I fed you with milk and (rvewarwot) 


are proved to 


not with meat; for you were not able to bear the be cumal y 
stronger food, nay you are not yet able, for you are sions. 

8 still carnal. For while you are divided amongst 
yourselves by jealousy, and strife, and factious parties, is it not 
evident that you are carnal, and walking in the common ways 

4 of men? When one says, “I follow Paul,” and another “T 
foliow Apollos,” can you deny that you are carnal ? | 

.5 Who then is Paul, or who is Apollos ? what are 15 is a contra 


. : . dictionin terms 
they but servants [of Christ,] by whose ministration to make Chris- 


tian teachers 


you believed? and was it not the Lord who gave to Ds qeRders of 
6 each of them the measure of his success ? I planted, FE ir OPUS 

Apollos watered ; but it was God who made the | 
7 seed to grow. So that he who plants is nothing, nor he who 
8 waters, but God alone who gives the growth. But the planter 

and the waterer are one together; and each will receive the 
9 wages due to him, according to his work. For we are God’s 
10 fellow-labourers, and you are God’s husbandry. You are 
. God’s building; God gave me the gift of grace whereby like a 

skilful architect I have laid a foundation ; and on this founda. 

1 vevuariwè mveuuareuoïc. Compare ji. 1. 

* Yuxwde, properly man considered as endowed with the enima (the Living prin 
tiple), as distinguished from the spiritual principle. See Juv. Sat. xv. 148. 

& Tsaiah xl. 13 (LXX.). 
.* The best MSS. are divided between the readings of Xproroÿ and Kvniov here. 

5 “ And therefore cannot be set against each other ” is implied. 


$ This remarkable expression is used by St. Paul repeatedly. Compare 2 Cor. vi. 1 
*nd the note on 1 Thess. iii. 2. 
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tion another buïlds; but let each take heed what that is waich 
he builds thereon—[ thereon,” I say,] for other foundation can 11 
no man lay, than that already laid, which is “Jesus THE 
Orisr.”1 But on this foundation one man may raise a temple 12 
of gold, and silver, and precious marbles; another, a building 
of wood, hay, and stubble. But in due time each man’s work 13 
will be made manifest; for the day [of the Lord’s coming] will 
show of what-sort it is; because that day will be revealed with 
fire, and the fire will test each builder’s work... He whose 14 
building stands unharmed, shall receive payment for his la- 
bour ; but he whose work is burned down, shall forfeit his re-15 
wäard: yet he shall not himself be destroyed; but shall be 
saved as one who scarcely escapes through the flames. 
he, Church 43 Know” ye not yourselves that you are God’s16 
| temple, and that you form a shrine wherein God’s 
Spirit dwells. If any man shall do hurt to the temple of God, 17 . 
God shall do hurts to him; for the temple of God is holy; and 
holy « therefore are ye. 
Intellectual Let none of you deceive himself; if any man 18 
pride and party 
spirit are un. among you is held wise in the wisdom of this pass- 
ing world, let him make himself à fool [in the 
world's judgment], that so he may become truly wise. For19 
the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God, as it is writ- 
ten, He taketh the awise in their own craftiness” And 26 
again," The Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise that they 
are vain.” Therefore let none of you make his boast in men;°21 
for all things are yours; both Paul and Apollos, and Cephas, 22 
and the whole world itself; both life and death, things present 23. 


1 The Textus Receptus, ’Iycoëc 6 Xpuorés, rests on very little MS. authority ; the 
best MSS. being divided between Xpcorûc ’Iooëc and ’Iyooëc Xptordç. Yet as the 
Textus Receptus gives more distinctly the sense which must virtually be involved in 
all three readings, we have retained it here. 

% The connection with what precedes is “In calling you God’s building, TI tell you 
no new thing ; you know already that you are God’s temple.’ 

3 Observe #6epeï, answering to pOsipe. 

4 Ofrives not “which temple” (A. V.). 

5 To airs roûre. The notion of fransitory duration is always conveyed by this 
expression. See note on ii. 6. 

6 Job v. 13. (LXX.) 7 Ps. xciv. 11. (LXX.) 

8 The meaning is, “ Boast not of having this man or that as your leader ; fer all the 
Apostles, nay, 8 all things in the universe, are ordained by God to co-operate for you 
gond.?? 
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and things to come—all are yours—bui 1 You are Christ’s ; ; and 
Christ is God’s. 


IV. 


1 Î Look therefore on us as servants of Christ, and Christs Apos- 
tles are only 


stewards charged to dispense the knowledge of the stowarde s that 


2 mysteries of God.® Moreover, it is but required in ministeris not 
a steward faithfully to administer his master’s wealth. | 
3 Yet to me it matters nothing how I may be judged by you, or 
4 by the doom of man; nay, I judge not even myself. For al- 
though I know not that J am guilty of unfaithfulness, yet my 
owu sentence will not suffice to justify me; but I must be tried 
5 by the judgment of my Lord. Therefore judge nothing hastily, 
until the coming of our Lord and Master ; for He shall bring to 
light the darkest counsels, and make manifest the inmost se- 
crets of men’s hearts; and then God shall give to each the: 


praise which he deserves. | 
6 But these things, brethren, I have represented contrast be- 


tween the self. 


under the persons of myself and Apollos, for your exaltation of 
the  pseudo- 


. ) thin = philosophical 
sakes ; that so you may learn not to think of your philosophieal 


selves above that which has now been written, and abasement of 
- Christ’s Apos- 


that you may cease to puff yourselves up in the tes. | 
7 cause“ of one against another. For who makes thee to dif: 
fer from another ? what hast thou that thou didst not receive ? 
and how then canst thou boast of it, as if thou hadst won it for 
8 thyself? But ye forsooth have eaten to the full [of spiritual 
food], ye are rich [in knowledgel, ye have seated yourselves 
upon your throne, and have no longer need of me. Would 
that you were indeed enthroned, that [ too might reign with 
g you For, as to us the Apostles, T think that God has set us 
forth last of all, like criminals condemned to die, to be gazed 
at in a theatre’ by the whole world, both men and angels. 


1 All things work together for the good of Christians; all things conspire to do 
them service ; but their work is to do Christ’s service, even as He Himself came to do 
the will of His Father. 

% Mysteries axe secrets revealed to the iniliated, i. e. to all Christians. See note 
on ii. 7. | 

8 ‘GO érawvos. The error in À. V. was caused by not observing the article. 

4 St. Paul means “in the cause of your party-leaders ;’’ but speaks with intentiona} 
indistinctness. . 

5 Xopèc uv. | 

6 The connection is, “ The lot of an Apostle is no king{y lot.” 

7 The spectacle to which St. Paul here alludes was common in those times. Crimr- 
*als condemned to death were exhibited for the amusement of the populace on tha 
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We for Christs sake : are fools, while you join faith in Christ 16 
. with worldly wisdom; we are weak, while. ‘you are strong ; 
you are honourable, while we are outcasts; even to the present 11 
hour we bear hunger and thirst, and nakedness and stripes, 
and have no certain dwelling-place, and toil with our own hands 12 
4 for daily bread; curses we answer with blessings, persecution 
with patience, raïlings with good words. We are counted the 13 
refuse of the earth, the very ofscouring of all things, unto this 
day. I write not thus to reproach you, but as a father I chide 14 
the children whom I love. For though you may have ten15 
thousand guardians ? to lead you towards the school of Christ, 
you can have but one father; and I it was who begat you in 
Christ Jesus, by the Glad-tidings which I brought. I beseech 16 
you, therefore, become followers of me. 
Mission of For this cause I have sent to you Timotheus, my 17 
warning 40 tte beloved son, who has been found faithful in the ser- 
Corn. “% vice of our Lord, and he shall put you in remem- 
brance of the path whereïin I walked in fellowship 
with Christ, as I still teach everywhere in all the churches. 
Now some of you have been filled with arrogance, and imagine 18 
that I am not coming to visit you. But I shall be with you19 
 shortly, ifthe Lord will; and then I shall meet these arrogant 
boasters, and shall learn their power, not by their words, but 
by their deeds. For mighty deeds, not empty words, are the 20 
tokens of God’s kingdom. Whatis your desire? Must I come 21 
to you with the rod of punishment, or in the ? spirit of love and 
gentleness ? 


| V. 
Judgment on It is commonly reported that there 15 fornication 1. 
€ InCeEsStuous : ‘ . . Q 
person. among you, and such fornication, as is not so much 


as named even among the Heathen, that a man should have 
his father’s wife. And you forsooth have been puffed up with 2 
arrogance, when you ought rather to have been filled with 
shame and scrrow, and so to have put out from among you the 
man who has done this deed. For me—being present with 3 
arena of the amphitheatre, and forced to fight with wild beasts, or to slay one another 
as gladiators. These criminals were exhibited at the end of the spectacle as an exciting 
termination to the entertainment (£oyaros àmedeyônoar). So Tertullian paraphrases 
the passage “Vos Deus Apostolos novissimos elegit velut bestiarios”’  (Tertul. de 


Pudicitiä, cap. xiv.) 
1 Hadayowy6ç, the guardian slave who led the child to schooz. See note on 


Gal. ïii, 24 
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vou in spirit, although absent in body,—I have already passed 
sentence as if Î were present with you, upon him who has thus 
4 sinned ; and I decree in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that you convene an assembly, and when you, and my spirit 
with you, are gathered together, with the power of our Lord 
5 Jesus Christ, that you deliver over to Satan : the man who has 
thus sinned, for the destruction of his fleshly lusts, that his 
6 spirit may be saved in the day of our Lord Jesus. Truly you 
have no ground for boasting; know ye not that “a little leaven 
7 leaveneth the whole lump.”* Cast out therefore the old leaven 
_ that your body may be renewed throughout, even as now fat 
‘ this Paschal season] you are without taint of leaven; for 
Christ Himself is our Paschal Lamb, who has been slain for 
8 us; therefore let us keep the feast, not with the old leaven, the 
leaven of vice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread 
of purity and truth. 
9  L enjoïned you in my letter« not to keep company Open an fagi 


. tious offender 
Jo with fornicators ; yet [ meant not altogether to bid must be ex. 


you forego intercourse with the men of this world fe Church. — 
who may be fornicators, or lascivious, or extortioners, or idola- 
_ters ; for so you would be forced to go utterly out of the world. 
11 Buts my meaning was, that you should not keep company 

with any man who, bearing the name of a Brother, is either a 


fornicator, or lascivious, or an idolater, or a railer, or a 


è 


1 This expression appears used as equivalent to casting out of the Church; from 
the following woräs there seems also a reference to the doctrine that Satan i is the 
author of bodily disease. Compare 2 Cor. xit. 7. - 

3 The same proverb is quoted Gal v. 9. N 

8 In spite of the opinion of Chrysostom and some eminent modern commentators 
we must adhere to this interpretation ; for if we take kabéc êore àäÿvuor in a metapho- 
rieal sense, it is inconsistent with the previous éxkaôäpare Tv —. Céumv ; for the passage 
would then amount to saying, “Be free from taint as you'are free from taint’ More- 
over, if so taken, the connection with what follows seems unnatural. There seems no 
difficulty in supposing that the Gentile Christians joined with the Jewish Cbristians in 
celebrating the Paschal feast after the Jewish manner, at least to this extent, And we 
see that St. Paul still observed the #uepar Tüv déuov at this period of his life, from 
Acts xx. 6. Also, from what follows, we perceive how naturally this greatest of Jewish 
feasts changed into the greatest of Christian festivals. 

4 The letter here referred to has not come down to us. See p. 29. 

& Nunè here seems not to be a particle of time (see De Wette x Zoco). 

"6 IAeovékryc has undoubtedly this meaning in St. Paul’s writings. Compare Eph. 
v. 5 (where it is coupled with éxé@aproc). So mAéoveëta, in St. Paul, almost invariably 
means impurity. See Æph.iv.19 v.3 Coliii.5. The only places where the word 
$a used by St. Paul in the sense covetousness are 2 Cor. ix. 5 and 1 Thess. ii. 5, in the 
ktter of which passages the other meaning would not be inadmissible. How the word 
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drunkard, or an extortioner ; with such a man, Î say, you must 
not so much as eat. For what need have I to judge those who 11 
are without the Church? Is it not your part to judge those 
who are within it? But those who are without are for God’s13 
judgment. And for yourselves, “ Ye shall cast out the evil 
one from the midst of you”: 


VI. 


Litigation be- Can there be any of you who dare to bring their : 
tween Christ- . . . . 
js must not private differences into the courts of law, to be judged 
more by the wicked, and not rather submit them to the 
sente arbitration® of Christs people. Know ye not that 2 
Christs people shall judge the world? and if you 
are called to sit in judgment on the universe, are you anfit to 
decidé even the most trifing matters? Know ye not that we 3 
shall judge angels? how much more then the affaïrs of this 
life? If, therefore, you have disputes to settle which concern 4 
the affairs of this life, give the arbitration of them to the very 
least esteemed in your Church? IT speak to your shame. Can 5 
it be that in your whole body, there is not so much as one 
man wise enough to arbitrate between his brethren, but must 
brother go to law with brother, and that in the courts of the 6 
unbelievers? Nay, farther, you are in fault, throughout, in 7 
having such disputes at all Why do you not rather submit 
to wrong? Why not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded 3 
Nay, you are yourselves wronging and defrauding others, and 8 
No immoratity that too your brethren. Know ye not that wrong a 
gone  doers shall not inherit the kingdom of God? Be not 
deceïved—neiïther fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor self-defilers, mor sodomites, nor robbers, nor1a 
wantons, nor drunkards, nor railers, nor extortioners, shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God. And such were some of you; but11 
you have washed away your stains;;—you have been hallowed, 
you have been justified by your fellowship with the Lord 


RÉ 
RES 
DST 


contracted its Pauline meaning may be inferred from the similar use of concupiscené 
in English. . 

1 Dent. xxiv. 7. (LXX.) 

* It should be remembered that the law gave its sanction to the decision pronounceu 
in a litigated case by arbitrators privately chosen ; s0 that the Christians might obtain 
a just decision of their mutual differences without resorting to the heathen tribunsls.. 

3 Observe that àrelodouo6e is middle, not passive, as in À V. 


\ 
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Jesus, whose name you bear, and by the indwelling Spirit ot 


our God.! 
12 [But some of you say|— all things are lawful  partiomian 


for me.” [Beïtso;]* but not all things are good morality re. 
for me; though all things aré in #7 power, they 
13 shall not bring me under éheër power. “Meat is for the belly, 
and the belly or meat,” though death will soon, by God’s ordi- 
nance, put an end to both; but the body is not for fornication, 
14 but for the Lord Jesus; and the Lord Jesus for the body ;# and 
as God raised our Lord Jesus from the grave, so He will raise 
15 us also by His mighty power. Know ye not that your bodies 
are the members of Christ’s body? Shall I then take the mem- 
bers of Christ, and make them the members of an harlot? God 
16 forbid. Know ye not, that he who joins himself to an harlot 
becomes one body with her? As it is written, “hey éwain 
17 shall be one fesh.” 5 But he who joins himself to Christ, be- 
18 comes one with Christin spirit. ® Flee fornication. [It is true, 
‘indeed,s that] all sin springs, not from the body, but from the 
19soul; yet the fornicator sins against his own body. Know ye 
not that your bodies are temples of the Holy Spirit which 
dwells within you, which ye have received from God? And 
20 you are not your own, for you were bought with a price. 
 Glorify God, therefore, not in your spirit only, but in your body 
also, since both are His.s 


1 For the translation of &v in this verse, see Winer, Gram. cap. v. & 52. 

3 See the explanation of this in Vol. I. p. 447 ; and compare (for the true side of 
mévra EEeoriv) Gal. v. 23, karà Tüv rosobruv oùk Eors vôuoc. Alsosee chap. viii. 1, 
below. From what follows it is evident that these Corinthian free-thinkers argued 
that the existence of bodily appetites proved the lawfulness of their gratification. 

3 The body is for the Lord Jesus, to be consecrated by His indwelling to His ser- 
vice ; and the Lord Jesus ïs for the body, to consecrate it by dwelling therein in the 
person of His Spirit. 

4 Si. Paul’s argument here is, that sins of unchastity, though bodily acts, yet injure 
& part of our nature which will not be destroyed by death, and which is closely con- 
nected witk-our moral well-being. And it is à fact no less certain than mysterious, 
that moral and spiritual ruin is caused by such sins; which human wisdom (when un- 
taught by Revelation) held to be actions as blameless as eating aud drinking. 

5 Gen. ii. 24 (LXX.), quoted by our Lord, Matt. xix. 5. 

6 Literally, “ every sin avhich a man commits is without (ékrôc, external to) the 
body.” The Corinthian freethinkers probably used this argument also ; and perhaps 
availed themselves of our Lord’s words, Mark vi. 18: “ Do ye not perceive that what- 
soever thing from without entereth into the man, it cannot defile him, because ä 
entereth not into his heart? &e. (See the whole passage.) | 

7 The price is the blood of Christ. Compare Acts xx. 28 and Col. i. 14. 

8 The latter part of this verse, from Kai to O@eoÿ, though not in the best MSS., vet 1 
implied in the sense, 
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Answers to As to the questions which you have asked me in 1 
Femme mare your letter, this is my answer. It is good for a man 2 
Aoeee, with to remain unmarried. Nevertheless, to avoid forni- 
ênce to ‘anses cation, let every man have his own wife, and every 3 
riage. woman her own husband. Let the husband Iive in 4 
the intercourse of affection with his wife, and likewise the wife 
with her husband. The wife has not dominion over her own 
body, but the husband; and so. also the husband has not do- 
minion over his own body, but the wife. Do not separate one 5 
from the other, unless it be with mutual consent for a time, that 
you may give yourselves without disturbance to fasting and 
prayer, with the intent of shortly living again together, lest, 
through your fleshly passions, Satan should tempt you to sin. 
Bat in speaking thus, I mean not to command marriage, but 6 
only to permitit. For I would that all men were as I am; 
but men have different gifts from God, one this, another that, 
But to the unmarried and to the widows, I say that it would 
be good for them if they should remain in the state whereïin I 
myself also am; yet if their desires do not allow them tore- 9 
main contented in this state, let them marry ; for ït is better 

to marry than to be tempted by sinful desires. To the married, 10 
not I, but the Lord Jesus Himself gives commandment,' that 
the wife leave not her husband; (but if she have already left11 
him, let her remain single, or else be reconciled with him ;) 
likewise also, that the husband put not away his wife. But12 
for the cases which follow, my decisions are given not by the 
Lord Jesus, but by myself. If any of the Brethren be married 

to an unbelieving wife, let him not put her away, if she be 
content to remain with him; neïther let a believing wife leave 13 
an unbelieving husband who is willing to remain with her; 
for the unbelieving husband is hallowed by union with his 14 
believing wife, and the unbelieving wife by union with her 
believing husband; for otherwise your children would be un- 
clean,* but now they are holy. But if the unbelieving hus-15 
band or-wife seeks for a divorce, let it not be hindered ; for in 


+. 


Le») 


1 Compare Mark x. 12 : Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her. And if « woman shall put away ker husband, 
and be married to another, she committeth aduliery. 

% >Akdbaproc, literally “unclean,” the term being used in its Jewish sense, to denote 
that which is beyond the hallowed pale of God’s people ; the antithesis to &ysor 
which was applied to all æwithin the consecrated limits. 


sh 
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such cases, the believing husband or wife is not | bound to re 
main under the yoke. But the call whereby God called: us, 
15 à call of peace [and should not lead to household strife]. 

16 For thou who art the wife of an unbeliever, how knowest thou 
whether thou mayest save thy husband? or thou who art the 
husband, whether thou mayest save thy wife? 


17 Only let no man seek to quit that condition which General | ruie, 
64 @e Cort- 


God had allotted to him when he was called by the vers Ehoclé 


Lord Jesus. This rule I give in all the churches. state of life 


wherein they 


18 Thus, if any man, at the time when he was called? were at their 


conversion. 


bore the mark of circumcision, let him not efface it ; 
and again, if he was uncircumeised at the time of his calling, 
19 let him not receive circumceision. Ît matters nothing whether 
we be circumcised or uncircumcised, but only whether we keep 
20 the commands of God. Let each abide in the condition which 
21 he held when he was first called. Wast thou in slavery at the 
‘ time of thy calling?. Care not forit. Nay, though thou have 
power to gain thy freedom, seek rather to remain content. 
22 For the slave who has been called into fellowship with Christ, 
is Christ’s freedman ; and so also, the freeman who has been 
23 called, is Christ’s slave ; for He has paid a price for you all; 
beware lest you bind upon yourselves the yoke of slavery to 
2:man Brethren, let each of you continue in the state wherein 
he was called, and thereïn abide with God. | 


25  Concerning your virgin daughters® I have no Anssyer | to 
questions 

. On the inferences from this verse, with respect to infant baptism, see Vol. L pp. 438, 

439. 

1 KaZeiv, in St. Paul’s writings, means “to call into fellowship with Christ ; 577 66 to 
call from the unbelieving World into the Church.” 

= % It is needless to remark that &A#0m is mis-translated “is called”? in À. V. through- 
out this chapter. 

3 The Greek here is ambiguous, and might be so rendered as to give directly oppo- 
site precepts ; but the version given in the text (which is that advocated by Chrysos- 
tom, Meyer, and De Wette) agrees best with the position of the «ai, and also with the 
context. | 

4 Observe the change in the Greek from singular to plural. 

5 Alluding to their servile adherence to party leaders Compare 2 Cor. xi. 20 
(xaradovAoi). 

5 We cannot help remarking, that the manner in which a recent infidel writer has 
&poken of this passage is one of the most striking proofs how far a candid and acute 
mind may be warped by a strong bias In this case the desire of the writer is to prove 
that the moral teaching of Ghristianity is worthless ; and he brings forward this passage | 
io prove his charge, and blames St. Paul because he assumes these Corinthian daugh- - 
&ers to be disposable in marriage at the will of their father. We must suppose thai 
“bis writer would (on the same grounds) require a modern missionary to Persia te 
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ont tbe &s- command to give you from the Lord Jesus, but I | 
fmghtes ia give my judgment, as one who has been called by 
our Lord’s mercy, to be His faithful servant. 126 
think, then, that it is best, by reason of the trials which are nigh 
at hand, for all to be unmarried ; [so that I would say to each] 
«If thou art bound to a wife, seek not separation ; but if thou 27 
art free, seek not marriage ; yet if thou wilt mair y; thou 28 
mayest do so without sin’ So likewise if your virgin daugh- 
ters marry, it is no sin; but they who will marry “will have 
earthly sorrows to endure, and these I would spare you. Büt 29 
his T say, brethren, the time is short; meanwhile it behoves 
them that have wives to be as though they had none; and them 39 
that weep as though they wept not, and them that rejoïce as : 
though they rejoïiced not, and them that buy as though they 31 
possessed not, and them that use this world as not abusing'it; 
for the world, with allits outward show, is passing away. But 32 
TI would have you free from earthly care. The desires of the 
unmarried man are fixed upon the Lord Jesus, and he strives 
to please the Lord. But the desires of the husband are fixed 33 
upon worldly things, striving to please his wife. Likewise 34 
also the wife has this difference from the virgin; the cares of 
the virgin are fixed upon the Lord, that she may become holy 
both in body and in spirit; but the cares of the wife are fixed. 
upon worldly things, striving to please her husband. Now 35 
this I say for your own profit; not that Î may entangle you in 
a snare ; but that Ï may help you to serve the Lord J'esus with 
a seemly and undivided service. But if any man thiniks that 36 
ne is treating his virgin daughter in an unseemly manner, by 
leaving her unmarried beyond the flower of her age, and if 
need $o require, let him act according to his will; he may do. 
so without sin; let them marry. But he who is firm in his 5 
resolve, and is not constraïined to marry his daughter, but has 
the power of carrying out his will, and has determined to keep 
her unmarried, does well. Thus he who gives his daughter in 38 


preach the absolute incompatibility of despotie government with sound morality. A 
similar ignoratio elenchi runs through all his remarks upon this chapter, 

1 Karaxpñoôar appears to be distinguished from yp7o6cu, as to use up from to use. 
Compare 1 Cor. ix. 18. It thus acquired the sense of to abuse, in which it is some- 
times employed by Demosthenes, and by the grammarians. 

3 Ilapéyer, literally ‘“passing by,” flitting past, like the shadows in Plate’s Cavers 
{Repub. vit. 1), or the figures in some moving phantasmagoria. | 

3 “ Them," viz. the daughter and the suitor, 


mr 
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marriage does well, but he who gives her not in marriage des 
better. | . 

39 The wife is bound by the law of wedlock 50 long Marriage of 

“as her husband lives; but after his death she is free FAO 

_ to marry whom she will, provided that she choose one of the 

40 brethren : in Christ. Yet she is happier if she remain a widow, 
in my judgment ; and Ï think that I, no less” than others, have 
the spirit of God. ot 


VIIL 
1 As to the question concerning meats which have ansfer to 


. . . questions con- 
been sacrificed to idols, we know—{(for “weall have cerning mests . 


knowledge,” but knowledge pufifs up, while love Sao. | 
2 builds; and if any man prides himself on his knowledge, he 
3 knows nothing yet as he ought to know ; but whosoever loves 


4 God, of him God hath knowledge)—we know (L say) that an 


idol has not any true being, and that there is no other God but .- 


5 one. For though there be some who are called gods, either 
celestial or terrestrial, and though we see men worship many 

6 gods and many lords, yet to us there is but one God, the Fa- 
ther, from whom are all things, and unto whom we live ; and one 
”* Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom the life of all things, and our 
7 life also, is sustained. But it is not true that “all have know- 
ledge ” [in this matter]; on the contrary, there are some who 
still have a conscientious fear of the idol, ‘and who think that 
the meat sacrificed belongs to a false god, so that, if they eat it, 

8 their conscience beïng weak, is defiled. It is true that our food 
cannot change our place in God’s sight; with Him we gain 
9 nothing by eating, nor loose by not eating. But beware lest, 
perchance, by this exercise of your rights‘ you should cast a 


1 Literally, provided it be in the Lord. 

* The kai in «éyà has this meaning. 

3 It is necessary for the understanding of this Epistle, that we should remember that 
it is an answer to a letter received from the Corinthian Church, and therefore con- 
stantiy alludes to topics in that letter. Tt seems probable, from the way in which 
they are introduced, that these words, mévrec yrôouv Eyouey, are quoted from that 
letter. 

4 *Egovoia aëry. Observe again the reference to the language of the selfstyled 
Pauline party at Corinth. Compare mévra por E£eorv (vi. 12). The decrees of the 
“ Council of Jerusalem ” might seem to have a direct bearing on the question discussed 
by St Paul in this passage ; but he does not refer to them as deciding the points in 
&ispute, either here or elsewhere. Probably the reason of this is, that the decrees were 
meané only to be of temporary application ; and in their terms they applied originally 
fnly to the churches of Syria and Cilicia (see Acts xv. 23 ; also Vol. I. p. 231). 
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stutiil block : in the path of your weaker brethren. Forif1c 
one of them see thee, who boastest of thy knowledge, feasting 
‘in an idol’s temple, will not he be encouraged to eat the meat 
which has been offered in sacrifice, although the weakness of 
his conscience condemns the deed? And thus, through the] 
knowledge whereof thou boastest, will thy weaker brother per- 
ish, for whom Christ died. Na when you sin thus against 12 
your brethren, and wound their Waker conscience, you sin 
against Christ. Wherefore, if my eating cast a stumbling- 13 
block in my brother’s path, I will eat no flesh while the world 
stands, lest thereby T cause my brothers full. 
: IX, 
| Ho vindicates Am I indeed “ no true apostle?” Am I indeed 1 
ie. Apostoie subject to man’s authority”?1 Have I indeed 


office against 


bis Judaiing never seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” Can it be 
etractors ; 


nd skis denied that you are the fruits of my labour in the 


his renuncia- 


Le some Lord? If to others I am no true apostle, yet at 2 
prviegs.  Joast I am such to you; for you are yourselves the 
seal which stamps the reality of my apostleship, by the will of 
Christ; this is my answer to those who question my authority. 
Do they deny my right to be maintained* [by my converts]? 
. Do they deny my right to carry à believing wife with me on 5 
my journeys, like the rest of the apostles, and the brethren of 
the Lord,: and Cephas? Or do they think that I and Bar nabas 6 
alone have no right to be maintained, except by the labour of 
our own hands? What soldier‘ ever serves at his private cost ?.7 
What husbandman plants a vineyard without sharing in its 
fruit? What shepherd tends a flock without partaking of their 8 
milk? And is this the rule of man only, or is not also com- 
manded in the law of G5&? Vea, in the book of Moses Law 9 
it is written, % Thou shalt not muzele the ox that treadeth out 
the corn.” Are oxen the objects of God’s care, or is it not1g 


1 Oùk ’EAevbepos. Compare verse 19 and Gal. i. 1, éréoroAoc oùk àr’ äavhpôrer. 

*. This was a point much insisted on by the Judaizers (see 2 Cor. xii. 13-16). They 
argued that St. Paul, by not availing himself of this undoubted apostolic right, be- 
trayed his own consciousness that he was no true Apostle. 

3 The brethren of the Lord.” It is a very doubtful question whether these were 
the sons of our Lord’s mother’s sister, viz. the Apostles James and Judas, the sons of 
Aiphæus (Luke vi. 15) for cousins were called &ôeAgor), or whether they were sons 
of Joseph by a former marriage, or actually sons of the mother of our Lord. See a 
statement of the difficulties of the question in Neander (P. und L, 554). 

4 He means to say that, to have this right of maintenance, à man need be no Apostla 

5 Peut. - xxv. 4 (LXX.) 
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_ altogether for man's sake that He .50 speaks ? À 
doubtless, it was written; declaring that the ploughman ought 
to plough, and the thr esher to thresh, with hope to share in 
11the produce of his toil. If, then, I have sown for you the 
seed of spiritual gifts, it would be no great thing if I were to 
. 12reap some harvest from your earthly gifts. If others share 
this right over you, how mu ore should 1? Yet I have not 
used my right, but FAN fe every claim, lest I should by 
i3any means “hinder the course of Christ’s Glad-tidings. Know 
ye not that they' who perform the service of the temple, live 
upon the revenues of the temple, and theÿ who minister at the 
14 altar share with it in the sacrifices thereon offered? So also 
the Lord Jesus ordained* that they whom he sent forth 
to publish His Glad-tidings, should be maïntained thereby 
15 But I have not exercised any of these rights, nor do I write 
this that I myself may profit by it. For I had rather die than 
16sufer the ground of my boasting to be taken from me. For, 
_although I proclaim Christ’s Glad-tidings, yet this gives me no 
ground of boasting ; for I am compelled to do so by order of my 
7master. Ÿea, woe is me if I proclaim it not. For were my 
service given of my own free choice, I might claim wages to 
reward my labour; but since I serve by compulsion, I am [a 
slave with no claim to wages| a steward whose post obliges 
‘‘him to dispense‘ his masters bread to his fellow-servants. 
18 What then is my wage? It is to bear the Glad-tidings of Christ, 
and to bring it free of cost to those who hear me, without 
19 using the full right which belongs to my ministration. There- 
fore, although free from the authority of all men, I made my- 
20 self the slave of all, that I might gaïn the most. To the Jews 
T became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to those 
under. the law as though I were under the law, that Î might 
21 gain those under the law ; with those who were free from the 
law, I lived as one who is free from the law (not that I was 
without law before God, but under the law of Christ}, that I 
£2 might gain those who were free from the law. With those 


1 Numbers vii. and Deut. xviii. 

3 (Matt. x. 9,10.) Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in your purses, nor 
trip for your journey, neither two coats, neïther shoes, nor yet staves ; for the 
tcorkman is worthy of his meat. 

3 Avéykn is properly the compulsion exercised by a master over a slave. 
 * TEis is the full meaning of ofsovouiar. See 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2. 

+ Karaypñoaoôai, to use fully. See note on VII. 31. 

VOT.. T7 —-4 
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who weré weak, I lived as if I were weak myself, that L might 
gain the weak. I have become all things to all men, that by 
all means Î might save some. - And this I do to spread the 23 
Glad-tidings of “Christ, that L myself may share therein with 
those who hear me. For you know that in the races of the 24 
stadium, though all may run, yet but one can gain the prize; 
—{(s0 run that you may win.}—And every man who strives in 25 
the matches, trains himself by all mañner of self-restraint ; yet 
they do it to win a crown of fading leaves, —we, a crown that 
cannot fade. : I, therefore, run not like the racer who is uncer- 26 
tain of his goal ; I fight, not as the pugilist who strikes out 
against the air; but Î bring my body into bondage, crushing 27 
it with heavy: blows * lest, perchance, having called others to 
the contest, I should myself fail shamefully of the prize. 
. X. 
He again rarns But you, brethren, I call to remember our fore- 1 
agoinat. frrao” fathers ; how they all were guarded by the pillar of 
spé of the the cloud, and all passed safely through the sea. 
peope. ancient And [as you were baptized unto Chr ist] they all, 2 
through the cloud, and through the sea, were bap- 
tized unto Moses. And all of them aliko ate the same spiritual 3 : 
food ; and all drank of the same spiritual stream ; for they 4 
drank from the spiritual rock, whose waters followed them ;° 
but that rock was Christ. Yet [though all received these 5 
gifts], few only continued in God’s favour, and the rest were 
struck down, and perished in the wilderness. Now these 6 
things were shadows of our own case, that we might learn not to 
lust after sinful pleasures, as they lusted.‘ Nor be ye idolaters, 7 
as were some of them; as it is written, —{" 7e people sat down 
to eat and drink, and rose up to play” 5 Neiïther let us com- 8 
mit fornication, as some of them committed, and fell in one 


Le 


1 This was the crown made of the leaves of the pine, groves of which surrounded 
the Isthmian Stadium : the same tree still grows plentifully on the Isthmus of Corinth. 
It was the prize of the great Isthmian games. Throughout the passage St, Paul al- 
ludes to these contests, which were so dear to the pride and patriotism of the Corinth- 
ians. Compare also 2 Tim. ii. 5. 

2 This is the literal meaning of the pugilistic term dromid£o. : 

3 St. Paul’s meaning is, that, under the allegorical representation of the Manna, the 
Water, and the Rock, are shadowed forth spiritual realities ; for the Rock is Christ, the 
. only source of living water (John iv.), and the Manna also i is Christ, the frue bread 

from Heaven (J ohn vi.). : 

4 Viz. after the flesh-pots of Egypt. 5 Exod. xxxii. 6. ‘’LXX.) 
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g day three and twenty thousand: Neiïther let us try the long 
suffering of Christ, as did some of them, who weïe destroyed 

10 by the fiery serpents. Nor murmur against those who are set 
over you, as some of them murmured, and were slain by the 

11 destroying angel. Now all thése things befel them as shadows 

of that which was to come; and they were written for onr 
12 warning, who live in the end of the ages: Wherefore, let him 
who thinks that he stands firm, watch heedfully lest he fall. 

18 No trial has come upon you beyond man’s power to bear; and 
God is faithful to his promises, and will not suffer you to be 
tried beyond your strength, but will with every trial provide 
the wray of escape, that you may be able to sustaiïn it. 

14  Wherefore, my beloved children, have no fellow- They must re- 


nounce all fel- : 


15ship with idolatry. TL speak as to reasonable men; ; lon with 
use your own judgment upon that which T say. 
16 When we drink the cup of blessing, which we bless, are we 
not all partakers in the blood of Christ? When we break 
17 the bread, are we not all partakers in the body of Christ? For 
as the bread is one, so we, the many, are one body ; for of that 
18 one bread we all partake. Or again, if you look to the carnal 
Israel, do you not see that those who eat of the sacrifices are in 
partnership with the altar, [and identified with the worship?; 
19 What would I say then? that an idol has any real being? or 
20 that meat offéred to an idol is really changed thereby? Not 
so ; but I say, that when the heathen offer their sacrifices, they 
are sacrificing to demons, and not to God; and I would not 
21have you become partners with the demons. You cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord-Jesus Christ, and the cup which has 
22 poured libation to demons ; you cannot, eat at the table of the 
Lord, and at the table of demons. Or would we provoke our 
Lord to jealousy? Are we stronger than He? 
23 [But some one will say again] “all things are They must de 
lawful for me.” Nay, but not all things are good dulgences 72. 


1 Numbers xxv. 9, where twenty-four thousand ïs the number given. See tbe re- 
marks in Vol. I. p. 176, note 1. 

3 The coming of Christ was “the end of the ages,” 5. e. the commencement of a new 
period of the world's existence. So the phrase ouvrelela rüv aiGvur is used Heb. ix. 
26. The same expression (with aidvos) occurs five times in St. Matthew, signifying 
the coming of Christ to judgment. 

. 8 This is addressed to those who were in the habit of Sccepting invitations to feasts 
2lcbrated in the temples of the heathen gods à elduAeio karakeluevoy, vili. 10). 
‘€ Sse vi. 12, and note. 
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ther than in for me; though all things are lawful, not all (things 


jure the con- 


srenceofther build up the “chu ch. Let no man seek his own, 24 
ren. but every man his neishbour’s good. Whatever is 2; 
sold in market, you may eat, nor need you ask for conscience 
sake whence it came: “#or the earth is the Lord’s, an the 26 
Julness thereof.” 1 And if any unbeliever invites you to 22: 
feast, and you are disposed to go, eat of all that is set before 
you, asking no questions for conscience sake ; but if one of the 28 
guests should say to you concerning any dish, “This has been 
offered to an idol.,” do not eat of that dish, for the sake of him 
who pointed it out, and for the sake of conscience” Thy neigh- 29 
bour’s conscience, I say, not thine own; for [thou mayest truly 
say] “ why is my freedom condemned by the conscience of an- 
other ? and if I thankfully partake, why am I called a sinner 36 
for that which I eat with thanksgiving??s 

….. Therefore, whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever you do, 31 
do all so that God may be praised and His glory manifested. 
Let no act of yours give cause of stumbling, either. to Jews or 32 
Grentiles, or to the Church of God. For so I also strive to 33: 
please all men in all things, not seeking my own good, but thexI 
good of all,s that they may be saved. I beseech you, therefore, 1 
to follow my example, as I follow the example of Christ. 


Censure on the My brethren, whereass “you are always mind- 2 
custom of wo- 
men appearmg ful Of my teaching, and that you keep unchanged 
unveiled in the. 


ssambles fo the rules which I delivered to you,” in this I praise 
you But I would have you know that as Christ is 37 
the head of every man, an@ God the head of Christ, so the man 
is the head ofthe woman. If a man were tostand up in the con- 4 
gregation to pray or to prophecy with a veil over his head, he 
would bring shame upon his head [by wearing the token of 
subjection]. But if a woman stands forth to pray or to pro- 5 
_pheey, with her head unveïled, she brings shame upon her own 
head, as much as if she were shaven. T say, if she cast off her 6 
1 Psalm xxiv. L. (LXX.) 
| À The repeated quotation is omitted in the best MSS, | 
3 Compare Rom. xiv. 16 : u} Baacpmueicôu vuüv rd dyal6v. Hexe again the hypo: 
thesis that St. Paul is quoting from the letter of the Corinthians removes all difficulty 
4 Such seems the full meaning of eîc ddEay 6:05. 


5 Tôv mor, not many, but the many, the whole mass of mankind. 
6 This statement was Prob made in the letter sent by the Corinthian Church ta 


$t. Paul. 


! 
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vel, let her shave her head at once ; but if it is shameful for a 
woman to be shorn or shaven, let her keep a veil upon her 
7 head. For à man ought not to veil his head, since he is the 
likeness of God, and the manifestation of God’s glory. But 
8 the woman’s part is to manifest her husband’s glory. For the 
man was not made from the woman, but the woman from the 
9 man. Nor was the man created for the sake of the woman, 
ro but the woman for the sake of the man. Therefore, the wo- 
man ought to wear à sign! of subjection upon her head, be- 
11 cause of the angels. Nevertheless, in their fellowship with the 
Lord Jesus, man and woman may not be separated the one from 
12 the others For as woman is sprung from man, so is man also 
born of woman; and both alike, together with all things else, 
13are sprung from God. But I beseech you to judge of this 
matter by your own feeling. Is it seemly for a woman with. 
14 her head unveiïled to offer prayers to God? Or does not even 
nature itself teach you that long hair is a disgrace to à man, 
15 but a glory to a woman; for her hair has been given her for a 
16veil But if any one thinks to be contentious in defence of 
such a custom, let him know that it is disallowed by me,: and 
by all the Churches of God. 
17 [I said that I praised you for keeping the rules gore où 
which were delivered to you;] but I praise you not fon, of Le 
for this which I now declare to you, that your 
t8solemn assemblies are for evil rather than good. For first, I 
hear that there are divisions among you, which show them- 
t9selves when your congregation is met tog ether; and this I 
partly believe. For there must needs be not divisions only, 
but also adverse sects among you, that so the good may be 


1 ’EËovain is often used for {he dominion exercised by those in lawful authority 
gver their subordinates (see Luke vii. 8. Here it is used to signify the sign of that 
ä&ominion 

2 The meaning of this very difficult expression seems to be as follows :-—The angels 
&re sent as ministering servants to attend upon Christians, and are especially present 
when îhe church assembles for public worship ; and they would be offended by any 
yiolation of decency or order. It need scarcely be remarked, that to translate dcà 
rodc dyvéhovc, “by the hands of angels”? (as has been sometimes proposed), would 
be à gross grammatieal error. 

8 In their relation to Christ, man ‘and woman are not to be severed (yuwoiç) the one 
from the ather. Compare Gal. iii. 28. St. Paul means to say that the distinction 
between the sexes is one which only belongs to this life. 

+ Literally, #hat neither I, nor the churches of God, admit of such a custom. 

e Kai, : 
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tested and made known. Moreover,' those among you who 24 
meet [peaceably] together, are not really met to eat the Lord’s 
Supper; for each begins to eat what he has brought for his 24 
own supper, before anything has been given to others ; 
so that while some are hungry, others are drunken [Have 23 
you then no houses for your feasts? or do you come to show 
contempt for the congregation of God’s people, and to shame 
the poor? What can I say to you? Shall I praïse you in 
this? I praise you not. For I myself: received from the Lord 23 
that which I delivered to you, how that the Lord Jesus in the 
night when He was betrayed, took bread, and when He had 24 
given thanks, He brake it, and said—"* Take, eat; this is my 
body, which is broken for you : this do in remembrance of me.” 
Ân the same manner also He took the cup, after supper, saying, 25 
6 This cup is the new covenant in my blood : this do ye, as often 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of me” For as often as you eat 26 
this bread, and drink this cup, you openly show forth the 
Lord’s death until He shall come again. Therefore, whoso- 2; 
ever shall eat this bread, or drink this cup of the Lord un- 
worthily, shall be guilty of profaning the body and blood 
of the Lord. But let a man examine himself, and  s0 28 
et him eat of this bread and drink of this cup. For he%» 
who eats and drinks of it unworthily, eats and drinks 

a judgment against himself, since he makes no difference 
between the Lord’s body and common food. For this cause 39 
many of you are weak and sickly, and some sleep the sleep of 
death. For if we would rightly judge ourselves, we should 31 
not be judged by God. But when we are judged, we are 32 
chastened by the Lord Jesus, that we may not be condemned 
together with the world. Therefore, my brethren, when yon23 
meet for the Lord’s Supper, let none begin to eat by himself 
while he leaves others unprovided; and ïf any one is hungry, 34 


1 The second subject of rebuke is introduced by oùv instead of by ërecra dè (which 
would naturally have answered the rpüror uèv), because the cuveprouévur, K. T. À,, is 
taken up again from verse 18. 

3 JpoAaubävel. 

3 For the explanation of this, see Vol. I. p. 440. It should be observed that a GonX 
mon meal, to which each of the guests contributed his own share of. the provisions, 
was a form of entertainment of frequent occurrence among the Grceks, anû known by 
the name of épavoc. 

4 Observe the emphatic ya, 
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let him eat at home, lest your meetings should bring judgment 
‘upon you. The other matters I willset in order when I come. 
KIT. | | EL : o 
1 Concerning those who exercise Spiritual Güfts, On theSpiritual 
2 brethren, I desire to remove your ignorance. You 
know that in the days of your heathenism you were blindly led 
astray to worship dumb and senseless idols [by those who pre- 
3 tended to gifts from heaven]. This test therefore I give you, to 
guide your judgment; no man who is inspired by the Spirit of 
God can call Jesus accursed ; and no man can say that Jesus 
4 is the Lord, unless he be inspired by the Holy Spirit. More- 
over, there are varieties of Spiritual Gifts, but the same Spirit 
5 gives them all; and they are given for various ministrations, 
6 but all to serve the same Lord Jesus; and the inward work- 
ing whereby they are wrought is various, but they are all . 
rroughé i in every one of those who receive them, by the work- 
7 ing of the same God* But the gift whereby the Spirit be- 
8 comes manifest, is given to each for the profit of all. To one: 
is given by the Spirit the utterance of Wisdom, to another the 
utterance of Knowledge * according to the working of the 
9-same Spirit. To another the power of Faith 5 through the same 
Spirit. To another gifts of Healing through the same Spirit. 
10 To another the powers which work Miracles ; to another the 
gift of Prophecy ; to another the discernment of Spirits ;6 to 
another varieties of Tongues ;7 to another the Interpretation of 
11 Tongues. But all these gifts are wrought by the working of 
that one and the same Spirit, who distributes them to each ac- 
12 cording to His will. For as the body is one, and has many 


15 e. the mere outward profession of Cbristianity is (so far as it goes) a proof of the 
Holy Spirit’s guidance. Therefore the extraordinary spiritual gifts which followed 
Christian baptism in that age proceeded in all cases from the Spirit of God, and not 
from the Spirit of Evil. This is St. Paul’s answer to à difiiculty apparently felt by the 
Corinthians (and mentioned in their letter to him), whether some of these gifts might 
not be given by the Author of Evil to confuse the Church. 

3 T6 should be observed that tbe 4th, 5th, and 6th verses imply the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

3 On this classification of spiritual gifts, see Vol. I. p. 427, n. 2. 

4 Tvôoic is the term used throughout this Epistle for a deep insight into the divine 
truth ; copia is a more gencral term, but here (as being opposed to yvüaoiç) probably 
. means practical wisdom. 

5 Sue Vel. I. p.429. : #8 See Vol. I. p. 430. 

T See Val. L pp. 428-431 for remarks on this and the other gifts mentioned i in this 
passage 
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members, and as all the members, though many,' are one body: 
so also is Christ. For in the communion of one Spirit we all: 
were* baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles,* 
whether slaves or freemen, and were all made to drink of the 
same Spirit. For the body is not one member, but many. 14 
If4 the foot should say, “I am not the hand, therefore I belong 15 
not to the body,” does it thercby sever itself from the body ! A] 
Or if the ear should say, “T am not the eye, therefore T belong15 
not to the body,” does it thereby sever itself from. the body? 
If the whole body were an eye, where would be the hearing ?17 
If the whole body were an ear, where would be the smelling ? 
But now God has placed the members severally in the body 18 
according to His will If all were one member, where would 19 
be the body ? . But now, though the members are many, yet 20 
the body is one. And the eye cannot say to the hand, “ I have 21 
no need of thee ;” nor again the head to the feet, “I have no 
need of you” Nay, those parts of the body which are reckon- 22 
ed the feeblest are the most necessary, and those parts which 23 
we hold the least honourable, we clothe with the more abun- 
dant honour, so that the less beautiful parts are clad with the 
greater beauty ; and those which are beautiful need not our 24 
adornment. But God has tempered the body together, and 
given to the lowlier parts the higher honour, that there should 
be no division in the body, but that all its parts should feel, 25 
one for the other, a common sympathy. And thus, if one 
member suffer, every member suffers with it; or if one mem-°6 
ber be honoured, every member rejoices with it. Now ye are 27 
together the body of Christ, and each one of you a separate 
member. And God has set the members in the Church, some 28 
in one place, and some in another: first; Apostles; secondly, 
Prophets ; thirdly, Teachers ; afterwards Miracles ; then Gifts 
of Healing ; Serviceable Ministrations ; Gifts of Government ; 
varieties of Tongues. Can all be Apostles ? Can all be Pro- 29 


5 


1 The roù évôc of the Received Text is omitted by the best MSS. ; so also is the ele 
before Ëv mvedua in verse 15. 

+ The past tense is mistranslated in A. V. as present, 

3 See note on Rom. i. 16. 

4 The resemblance between this passage and the well-known fable of Menenius 
Agrippa (Liv. 11. 32) can scarcely be accidental ; and may therefore be considered 
another proof that St. Paul was not unacquainted with classical literature. . 

- 5 On this classification, see Vol. I. p. 427, note 2; on the particular charisms and 
offices mentioned in it, see pp. 428-434. 
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30 phets? .Can all be Teachers? Can all work Miracles Have 
all the Gifts of Healing® Do all speak with Torgues? (Can. 
all interpret the Tongues? But I would have you delight: in 

s1the best gifts; and moreover, beyond them all,’ I will show 
you a path wherein to walk. 


XTIT. 


1 Though it were given me to speak in all the superiority of 
. | | Love to all the 
tongues of men and angels, if [ have not love, I am extraoräinary 


. . . Gifts of the 
no better than sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. Spirit. 

2 And although E have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
the mysteries, and all the depths of knowledge; and though I 
have the fulness of faith,s so that T could remove mountains ; if] 

‘8 have not love, I am nothing. And though T sell all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, if I 

4 have not love, it profits me nothing. Love is long suffering ; 
love is kind; love envies not; love speaks no vaunts ; love 

5 shows no vanity; love is never uncourteous; love is never 
-selfish ; love is not easily provoked ; love bears no malice;s 

6 love rejoïces not in the punishment of wickedness, but re- 

ï joices in the victoryÿ of truth; forbears in all things,’ believes 

8 all things, hopes all things, endures all things. Love shall 
never pass away ; though the gift of Prophecy. shall vanish, 
and the gift of Tongues shall cease, and the gift of Knowledge. 

9 shall come to nought. For our knowledge is imperfect, and 

10 our prophecying is imperfect. But when the fulress of perfec- 
11 tion is come, then all that ïs imperfect shall pass away. When 
JT was a child, my words were childisb, my desires were child- 
ish, my judgments were childish; but being grown a man, I 

12 have done away with the thoughts of childhood. So now we 

1 ZyAodv means originally #0 feel intense eagerness about a person or thing : hence 
its different senses of love, jealousy, &c., are derived. Here the wish expressed is, that 
the Corinthians should take that delight in the exercise of the more useful gifts, which 
hitherto they had taken in the more wonderful, not that individuals should “ covet 
earnestly * for themselves gifts which God had not given them. Compare xiv. 39. 

* This seems the meaning of «aë drepbohè, which can scarcely be taken as an ad- 
jective with 600v, as in A. V. 

3 à e. the charism of wonder-working faith. See Vol. I. p. 429. The “ removal cf 
mountains ?” alludes to the words of our Lord, recorded Matt, xvii. 20. 

_# Heprepevoua, jacto ne verbis (Wahl). 

5 The Authorised Version here, “thinketh no evil,” is so beautiful that we cannot 
Sat wish it had.been à correct translation. The same disposition, however, is implied 
‘y the tévra rioreder below. 


* Erixaipu is 19 rejnice in the mäsfortune of another. 
? For the meaning of oréye, see ix. 12: méora nrévouev. 
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see darkly, by the reflection of a mirror,: but then face to face, 
now Ï know in part, but then shall I know God, even as now 
T am* known by Him. Yet while other gifts shall pass away, 33 
these three, Faith, Hope, and Love, abide for ever; and the 
greatest of these is Love. | 7 
Directions for I beseech you to follow earnestly after Love; 1 
the gift of Pro. yet [ would have you delight in the spiritual gifts, 
phecy, and the 
EifoTongues. ut especially in the gift of Prophecy. For he 2 
who speaks in a Tongue, speaks not to men but to God ; for 
no man understands him, but with his spirit he utters mys- 
teries. But he who prophecies speaks to meu, and builds them 3 
up, with exhortation and with comfort. He who speaks in a 4 
Tongue buiïlds up himself alone ; but he who prophecies builds 
up the Church. I wish that you all had the gift of Tongues, 5 
but rather that you had the gift of Prophecy ; “for he who pro- 
phecies i is above him who speaks in Tongues, unless he interpret 
the sounds he utters, that the Church may be built up there- 
by. Now, brethren, if when I came to you I were to speak ir 6 
Tongues, what should I profit you, unless I should also speak 
either in Revelation or in Knowledge, either in Prophecying 
or in Teaching ? ? Even if the lifeless instruments of sound, the 
flute or the harp, give no distinctness to their notes, how can 
we understand their music? If the trumpet utter an uncertain 
note, how shall the soldier prepare himself for the battle? So 
also if you utter unintelligible words with your tongue, how 
can your speech be nnderstood ! you will but be speaking to 
the air. It may be that the Tongues in which you speak are 16 
among the many languages spoken in the world, and of these 
languages none is without meaning. Now if I know not the11 
meaning of the language, I shall be as a foreigner to him that 
speaks it, and he will be accounted a foreigner 1 by me. Where-12 
fore, I beseech you (since you delight in spiritual gifts) to 
strive that your abundant possession of them may build up the 
Church. Therefore, let him who speaks in a Tongue, pray that 13 
he may be able to interprets what he utters. For if I utter14 


1 Av écéxTpov, not “through a glass,” but by means of a mirror. , 

2 "Ereyvéobqv, literally “I was known,” < e. when in this world. The tense used 
retrospectively ; unless it may be better to take it as the aorist used in à per feçt sense, 
which is not uncommon in St. Paul's style. 

3 This vere> distinctly proves that the gift of Tongues was not à knoul-dge ot 
. forrign languages, as is often supposed. See Vol. I. 429-430. 
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vrayers in à Tongue, my spirit indeed prays, but my under 
15 standing bears no fruit. What follows, then? TI will pray in 
deed with my spirit, but EL will pray with my understanding 
also; I will sing praises with my spirit, but I will sing with my 
16 understanding also. For if thou, with thy spirit, offerest 
thanks and praîse, how shall the Amen be said to thy thanks- 
giving by those worshippers who take no part: in the ministra- 
tions, while they are ignorant of the meaning of thy words 
17 Thou indeed fitly offerest thanksgiving, but they who hear 
18 thee are not built up. I offer thanksgivings to God in private,’ 
. 19 speaking in Tongues to Him, more than any of you. Yet in 
the congregation I would rather speak five words with my un- 
derstanding so as to instruct others, than ten thousand words in 
20 a Tongue. Brethren, be not children in understanding; but 
e1 in malice be children, and in understanding be men. It is 
written in the book of the Law, “ Wiék men of other tongues 
and other lips will I speak unto thès people; and yet for all 
22 that they will not. hear me, saïth the Lord” So that the gift 
of Tongues is à sign‘ given to men in a state of anbelief; 
23 whereas the gift of Prophecy belongs to believers. When, 
therefore, the whole congregation is assembled in its place of 
meeting, if all the brethren speak .in Tongues, an if any who 
take no part in your ministrations, or who aro unbelievers, 
should enter your assembly, will they not say that you are 
24mad?5 Bnutifall exercise the gift of Prophecy, then if any 
man who is an unbeliever, or who takes no part in your minis- 
trations, should enter the place of meeting, he is convicted in 
25 conscience by every speaker, he feels hiraself judged by all, 
and the secret depths of his heart are laid open; and so he 
Will fall upon his face and worship God, declaring to all men 
that God is in you of a truth. What follows then, brethren ? 
1 Toÿ idi6rov, not the unlearned (A. V.), but Aëm who takes no part in the parti- 
cular matter in hand. 
? This is evidently the meaning of the verse. Cumpare verse 2, 6 2aAüv yAdocy 
aùk dvOpémoic Aahet &AXà TO 6e6, and verse 28, éavrd Aadetro Kad 70 0eÿ. 
3 Is. xxvüt. 11. Not exactly according to the Hebrew or LXX. 
# That is, a condemnatory sign. | 
5 We must not be led, from any apparent analogy, to confound the exercise of the 
gift of Tongues in the primitive Church with modern exhibitions of fanaticism, which 
bear a superficial resemblance to it. We must remember that such modern pretensions 
to this gift must of course resemble the manifestations of the original gift in external} 


features, because these very features have been the objects of intentional imitation 
$ Ofru is omitted in best MSS. | | 
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If, when you are met together, one is prepared to sing a hyimn 4 
of praise, another to exercise his gift of Teaching, another his 
gift of Tongues, another to deliver a Revelation,: another an 1n- 
terpretation ; let all be so done as to build up the Church. If 27 
there be any who speak in Tongues, let not more than two or at 
the most three, speak [in the same assembly]; and let them speak 
in turn; and let the same interpreter explain the words of all. 
But if there be no interpreter, let him who speaks in Tongues 28 
keep silence in the congregation, and speak in vrivate to him- 
self and God alone. Of those who have the gift of Prophecy, 29 
let two or three speak [in each assembly], and let the rest? 
judge ; but if another of them, while sitting as hearer, receïves 3q 
a revelation calling him to prophecy, let the first end his dis- 
course. For so every one of you [who have received the gift] 31 
can prophecy, that all in turn may receive teaching and exhor- 
tation ; (and the gift of Prophecy does not take from the pro- 32 
_phets® the control over their own spirits). For God is not the 33 
author of confusion, but of peace. 

The women ‘Ân your congregation, as in all the congre- 
must not offici- 
ste publiclyin gations of Christs people, the women must keep 
the congrega- © . . 
tion, silence ; for they are not permitted to speak in pub- 34 
lic, but to show submission, as it is said also in the Book of the 

aws And if they wish to ask any question, let them ask it 35 
of their own husbands at home ; for it is disgraceful to women 
to speak publicly in the congregation. [Whence is your claim 36 
to change the rules delivered to you?] Was it from you that 
the word of God was first sent forth ? or, are you the only church. 
which it has reached? Nay, if any think that he has the gift 37 
of Prophecy, or that he is a spiritual® man, let him acknow- 
ledge the words which I write for commands of the Lord Jesus. 
But if any man refuse this acknovwledgment, let him refuse it 38 
at his own peril. 

Therefore, brethren, I would have you delight in | the gift of 39 

1 This would be an exercise of the gift of Tpognreta. 

? 2 e. let the rest of the prophets judge whether those who stand up to exercise the 
gift have really received it. This is parallel to the direction in 1 Thess, v. 21. 

8 Literally, “he spirits of the prophets are under the control of the proplets. ” 
This i is a reason why the rule given above can easily be observed. 

4 This translation places a full-stop at eipyvrnce, and a comma at dyéwv, 

5 Gen. iüi. 16: “Thy husband shall have the dominion over thee.”" : | 

6 Uvevuarwc, the epithet on which the party of Apollos (the ultra-Pauline party) 
repecially prided themselves. -See chap. if. 1-8, and Gal. vi 1, dueic 9Ù mvevuarinot. 
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«0 Prophecy, and not hinder the gift of Tongues. And let all be 
done with decency and order. 


XV. 


1 . Moreover, brethren, I call to your remembrance çrhe. doctring 
° Lo e esuTr- 


that which I declared to you as the Glad-tidings of rection of the 


. . A . Dead establish- 
Christ, which you then received, and wherein you cd sgainst its 


2 now stand firm; by which also you are saved: if PR 
3 you still hold it fast, unless indeed you believed in vain. For 
the first thing which Itaught you was that which I had my- 
self been taught, that Christ died for our sins as the Scriptures 
4 had foretold,® and that He was buried, and that He rose: the 
5 third day from the dead, according to the Scriptures ; 4 and 
6 that He was seen by Cephas, and then by The Twelve; after 
that he was seen by above five hundred brethren at once, of 
whom the greater part are living at this present time, but 
7 some are fallen asleep.5 Next He was seen by James, and thon 
8 by all the Apostles ; and last of all He was seen by me also, 
who am placed among the rest as it were by an untimely 
9 birth; for I am the least of the Apostles, and am not worthy 
to.be called an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of 
10 God. But by the grace of God, I am what I am; and His 
grace, which was bestowed upon me, was not fruitless; but 1 
laboured more abundantly than all the rest; yet not I, but the 
igrace of God which was with me. So then, whether pro- 
claimed by me, or by them, this is the truth which we declare. 
and this is the truth which you believed. 
12 If then this be our tidings, that Christ is risen from the 
desd, how is it that some among you say, there is no resurrec- 
t3tion of the dead? But ifthe dead rise not, then Christ is not 
tarisen; and if Christ be not risen, vain is the Glad-tidings which 


"1 Zébeobe, literally you are in fe way of salvation. The words which follow (rév: 
A6y@ ev.) we join with ebeyyeucäumv in the preceding verse. 

* So our Lord quotes Is. liti. 12, in Luke xxii. 37. 

3 In the original it is &yfyepra, not #yén0n : “ He ïs risen,”? x À “ He rose ;”? because 
Christ, being once risen, dieth no more, 

4 Among the “ Scriptures ” here referred to by St. Paul, one is the prophecy which 
he himself quoted i in the speech at Antioch from Ps. xvi. 10. 

+ Can we imagine it possible that St. Paul should have said this without knowing it 
to be true? or without himself having seen some of these “ five hundred brethren,”’ of 
whom “the greater part”? were alive when he wrote these words? The sceptical (but 
vandid and honest) De Wette acknowledges this testimocy as conclusive : “ Das Zeug- 
ñiss des Apostels entscheïdet für die Richtigkeiït des Factums.” (De W. in loco.) 
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we proclaim, and vain the faith with which you heard it. 
Moreover, we are found guilty of false witness against God ; 15 
because we bore witness of God that He raised Christ from 
the dead, whom He did not raise, if indeed the dead rise not. 
For if there be no resurrection of the dead, Christ himsetf' is 16 
not risen. And if Christ be not risen, your faith is.vain, you 17 
are still in your sins Moreover, if this be so, they who have 13 
fallen asleep in Christ, perished when they died. Yea, if in19 
this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable. But now, Christ is risen from the dead ; and He 20 
rose to be the first-fruitss of all who sleep. For since by 21 
man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead. For as, in Adam, all men die, 50, in Christ, shall all be 22 
raised to life. But each in his own order; as the first-fruits of 23 
all Christ is already risen ; afterwards they who are Christ’s shall 
rise, at His appearing ; finally, the end shall come, when He 24 
shall give up His kingdom to God His Father, having destroyed 
all other powers which claim rule and sway.‘ For His king- 25 
dom must last “#77 He hath put all enemies under His feet.” s 
And last of His enemies, Death also shall be destroyed. For°26 
€ God hath put all things under His feet.” But in that saying, 27 
all things are put under Him,” it is manifest that God is 
excepted, who put all things under Him. And when all things 28 
are made subject to Him, then shall the Son also subject Him- 
self to Him who made them subject, that God may. be all 

in all. 

Again, what will become of those who cause themselves to 29 


1. This argument is founded on the union between Christ and His members : they 80 
sbare His life, that because He lives for ever, they must live also ; and conversely, if 
we deny their immortality, we deny His. 

2 Because we ‘are saved ”” from our sins “ by His life.” (Rom. v. 10.) 

$ ’Arapx%. On the second day of the feast of Passover à sheaf of ripe corn was 
offered upon the altar as a consecration of the whole harvest. Till this was done it 
was considered unlawful to begin reaping. See Levit. xxiii. 10, 11, and Josephus 
Antiq., äii. 10. The metaphor, therefore, is, “ As the single sheaf of first-fruits repre- 
sents and consecrates all the harvest, so Christ’s resurrection represents and involres . 
that of all who sleep in Him.” It should be obsèrved that éyévero is not present: ‘(es 
in À. V.), but past. 

4 ’Apxv kaè é£ovotar kal dévauv. Compare Col. ii. 15: drexdvoduevos Tàç antèc 
. «al ràc é£ovotas. Comparé also Eph. i. 21. _ 
5 Ps. ex. L (LXX. ) ‘Quoted. and similarly applied, by our Lord himself, Matt 
xxii. 44. | 
6 Ps. vii. 6, nearly after LXX. 
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be baptized for the dead, if the dead never rise again? Why 
then do they submit to baptism for the dead ? 
39 And I too, why do I expose my life every hour to deadly 
g1peril? Jam daily atthe point of death, I protest by my* very 
® boasting thereof, which I make [not in myself, but] in Christ 
* 82 Jesus our Lord and Master. Iflhave fought (so to speak) with 
beasts at Ephesus,s what am I profited if the dead rise not? 
6 Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die” 4  Beware lest 
you be led astray ; Converse with evil men corrupts good man- 
ganers.”5 Change your drunken revellingse into the sobriety 
34 of righteousness, and live no more in sin; for some of you 
know not God ; I speak this to your shame. 
35 Butsome disputer will say, “ How are the dead raised up ? 
36 and with what body do they rise?”  Thou fool, the seed which. 
thou sowest is not quickened into life till it hath partaken of 
37 death. And that seed which thou sowest has not the same 
body with the plant which will spring from it, but it is mere 
ss grain, of wheat, or whatever else it may chance to be. But 
God gives it a body according to His will; and to every seed 
the body of its own proper plant. For all flesh is not the same 
39 flesh [but each body is fitted to the place it fills]; the bodies 


1 The only meaning which the Greek seems to admit here is à reference to the prac 
tice of submitting to baptism instead of some person who had died unbaptized. Yet 
this explanation is liable to very great difficulties. (1) How strange that St. Paul 
should refer to such a superstition without rebuking it! (2) If such a practice did 
exist in the Apostolic Church, how can we account for its being discontinued in the 
period which followed, when a magical efficacy was more and more ascribed to the 
material act of baptism. Yet the practice was never adopted except by some obscure 
sects of Gnostics, who seem to have founded their custom on this very passage. 

The explanations which have been adopted to avoid the difficulty, such us “over the 
graves of the dead,” or “in the name of the dead (meaning Christ},”? &c., are all inad- 
missible, as being contrary to the analogy of the language. On the whole, therefore, 
the passage must be considered to admit of no satisfactory explanation. It alludes to 
some practice of the Corinthians, which has not been recorded elsewhere, and of. which 
every other trace has perished. 

? We read 7uerépav with Gricsbach, on the authority of the Codex Alexandrinus. 

3 This is metaphorical, as appears by the qualifying expression «ar ävôpures. It 
must refer to some very violent opposition which St. Paul had met ‘with at Ephesus, 
tbe particulars of which are not recorded | 

Ÿ Is, xxii. 15. (LXX.). 

5 St. Paul here quotes a line from the Thais, a comedy of Menander’s : the line had 
probably passed into a proverbial expression. We see, from this passage, that the. 
free-thinking party at Corinth joined immoral practice with their licentious doctrine; 
#4 that they were corrupted by the evil example of their heathen neighbours. 

6 ‘Exwifbare, not awake (A. V.), but cease to be drunken. . 
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of men, and of beasts, of birds, and of fishes, differ the 
one from the other. And there are bodies which Lelong 49 
to heaven, and bodies which belong to earth; but in bright- 
ness and in beauty the heavenly differ from the earthly. The 41 
sun is more glorious than the moon, and the moon is more : 
glorious than the stars, and one star excels another in the glory 
of its brightness. So will it be in the resurrection of the dead ; 
[they will be clothed with a body fitted to their lot]; it is sown 42 
in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; ; it is sown in dis-43 
honour, it is raïised in glory ; it is sown ix weakness, it is raised 
‘in power; it is sown a natural! body, it is raised a spiritual 44 
body ; for as there are natural bodies, so there are also spirit- 
ual bodies. And soitis written, “ 7%e first man Adam was 45 
made & living soul,” whereas, the last Adam was made a life- 
giving spirit But the spiritual comes not till after the natu-46 
ral. The first man was made of earthly clay, the second man 47 
was the Lord from heaven. As is the earthly, such are they 48 
also that are earthly ; and as is the heavenly, such are they 
also that are heavenly ; and as we have borne the image of the 49 
earthly, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. - But 50 
this T'say, brethren, that flesh and blood: cannot inherit the 


1 For the translation of puywxôç, see note on ii. 14. The reference to this of the fol- 
lowing puxÿv (in the quotation) should be observed, though it cannot be retained in 
English. . 

3 Gen. üi. 7, slightly altered from LXX. 

.8 The importance of the subject justifies our quoting at some length the admirable 
remarks of Dr. Burton (formerly.Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford) on this pas- 
sage, in the hope that his high reputation for learning and for unblemished orthodoxy 
may lead some persons to reconsider the loose and unscriptural language which they 
are in the habit of using :—After regretting that some of the early Fathers have (when 
treating of the Resurrection of the Body) appeared to contradict these words of St 
Paul, Dr. Burton continues as follows :— 

“It is nowhere asserted in the New Testament that we shall rise agaïn with our 
Bodies. Unless a man will say that the stalk, the blade, and the ear of corn are ac- 
tualiy the same thing with the single grain which is put into the ground, he cannot 
quote St. Paul as saying that we shall rise again with the same bodies ;. or at least he 
must allow that the future body may only be like to the present one, “‘inasmuch as 
both come under the same genus; z. e. we speak of human bodies, and we speak of 
heavenly Bodies. But St. Paul’s words do not warrant us in saying that the resem 
blaace between the present and future body will be greater than between a man and a 
sbar, or between a bird and a fish. Nothing can bé plaïner than the expression which 
he uses in the first of these two analogies, T'hou sowest not that body that shall be 
(xv. 37.) He says also, with equal plaïnness, of the body, Jé is sown a natural body . 
ét is raised a spiritual body : there is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body 
(v. 44) These words require to be examined closely, and involve remotely a deep 
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kingdom of God, neïther can corruption inherit incorruption. 

51 Behold, I declare to you a mystery ; we shall not all sleep, but 

52 we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the sound of the last trumpet; for the trumpet: shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 

53be changed. For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality. 

54 But when this corruptible is clothed with incorruption, and 
this mortal is clothed with immortality, then shall be brought 
to pass the saying which is written,! Death ès swallowed up 

55in victory” *°%Q death, where ès thy sting ?” “ O grave, where 

5648 thy victory ?” The sting of death is sin, and thé strength of 

57sin is the law;5 but thanks be to God, who gives to us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

58  Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, immovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord ; Enowing that your 
labour is not in vain, in the Lord. 


XVL 


1 Concerning the collection for Christ’s people [at Directions con. 
cerning the col. 


| foll h lection for the 
Jerusalem] I would have you follow the same plan, lection for the 


which I have enjoïned upon the churches of Galatia. ins 
2 Upon the first day of the week, let each of you set apart what: 
_ ever his gains may enable him to spare ; that there may be no 


metaphysical question. In common language, the terms Body and Spirit are accus- 
tomed to be opposed, and are used to represent two things which are totally distinct. 
Eut St. Paul here brings the two expressions together, and speaks of a spirifual body. 
&t. Paul therefore did not oppose Body to Spirit : and though the looseness of mod- 
&in language may allow us to do 50, and yet to be correct in our ideas, it may save 
some confusion if we consider Spirit as opposed to Matter, and if we take Body to be 
2 generic term, which comprises both. .4 body, therefore, in the language of SE, Paul, 

is something which has a distinct individual existence. . 

“St. Paul telle us that every * individual, when he rises again, will have a spiritual 
body : but the remarks which I have made may show how different is the idea con- 
veyed by these words from the notions which some persons entertain, that we shall 
rise again with the same identical body. St. Paul appears effectually to preclude this 
notion, when he says, Kesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom LA God.” (ver. 
50.)—Burton’s Lectures, pp. 429-431, 

1 Is. xxv: 8& Not quoted from the LXX, but apparently from the Hebrew, with 
some alteration. 

* Hosea xiii. 14. Quoted, but not exactly, from LXX. 

3 Why is the Law called “the strength of Sin?” Because the Law of Duty, being 
acknowledged, gives to sin its power to wound the conscience ; in fact, a moral law 
of precepts and penalties announces the fatal consequences of sin, without giving ua 
any power ofconquering sin. 

VOL JI——5 
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need to make collections when I come. And when 1 am with 3 
you, whomsoever you shall judge to be fitted for the trust, I 
will furnish with letters, and send them to carry your benevo- 
lence to Jerusalem ; or if there shall seem sufficient reason for 4 
me also to go thither, they shall go with me. But I wills 
S&.Paurs visit you after I have passed through Macedonia 
uture plans. 

(for through Macedonia I shall pass); and perhaps 8 
I shall remain with you, or even winter with you, that you may 
forward me on my farther journey, whithersoever I go. For I 
do not wish to see you now for à passing! visit; but I hope to 
stay some time with you, if the Lord permit. But I shall re- 8 
main at Ephesus until Pentecost, for a door is opened to me 9 
both great and effectual; and there are many adversaries 
Timotheus. [against whom Î must contend]. If Timotheus come 15 
to you, be carefül to give him no cause of fear,” for he is labour- 
ing, as Î am, in the Lords work. Therefore, let no inan1i 
despise him, but forward him on his way in peace, that he 
may come hither to me; for expect him, and the br ethren 
with him. | 
Apollos. ÂsS regards the brother Apollos, I urged tuim12 | 
much to visit you with the brethren [who bear this letter]; 
nevertheless, he was resolved not to come to you at this time, 
but he will visit you at a more convenient season. 


7 


Exhortations. Be watchful, stand firm in faith, be manful and 13 

stout-hearted.s Let all you do be done in love. 14 

LÉterbanss, = You know, brethren, that the house of Stepha-15 
ortunatus, 


and Achaicus, nas were the first-fruits of Achaïa, and that they 
have taken on themselves the task of ministering to Christ’s 
people. IT exhort you, therefore, to show submission towards 15 
men like these, and towards all who work laboriously with 
them. Î rejoice in the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus, 17 
and Achaicus, for they 5 have “supplied ail which you needed ; 18 


12 e. St. Paul bad altered his original intention, which was to go from Ephesus, by 
seu, to Corinth, and thence to Macedonia. For this change of purpose he was re- 
proached by the Judaizing party at Corinth, who insinuated that he was afraid to 
come, and that he dared not support the loftiness of his pretensions by corresponding 
deeds (see 2 Cor. i. 17 and x. 1-12). He explains his reason for postponing his visit 
in 2 Cor. i. 23. It was an anxiety to give the Corinthians time far repentance, thai be 
might not be forced to use severity with them. 

4 The youth of Timotheus accounts for this request. Compare 1 Tim. iv. 12, 

3 5. e. under persecution. 4 See Vol. I. 399, 406. | 

5 Compare 2 Cor xi. 9 | 
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smce they have l'ghtened my spirit and yours. Render, there. 
‘ fore, to such men the acknowledgment of their worth. 
19 The Churches of Asia salnte you. Aqauila and Salutations 
from the Pro. 
Priscilla send their loving salutation in the Lord vince of Asia. 
Jesus, together with the Church which assembles at their house. 
20 AI the brethren here salute you. Salute one another with the 


_ kiss of holiness.” 


21 I, Paul, add this my salutation with my own Autor 
22hand. Let him who loves not the Lord Jesus Christ 

be accursed. The Lord cometh.s . 
23,24 The grace of our Lord Jesus Cbrist be with you. My 
love be with you all in Christ J'esus.4 


In the concluding part of this letter we have some indication of the 
Apostles plans for the future. He is looking forward to a journey 
through Macedonia (xvi. 5), to be succeeded by a visit to Corinth (ib. 
2-1), and after this he thinks it probable he may proceed to Jerusalem 
‘ib. 3, 4). In the Acts of the Apostles the same intentions5 are ex- 
pressed, with a stronger purpose of going to Jerusalem (xix. 21), and 
with the additional conviction that after passing through Macedonia and 
Achaia, and visiting Palestine, he “ must also see Rome” (ib.). Hé had 
won many of the inhabitants 6f Asia Minor and Ephesus to the faith : : 
and now, after the prospect of completing his charitable exertions for the 
poor Christians of Judæa, his spirit turns towards the accomplishment of 
 remoter conquests. 6 Far from being content with his past achieyements, 
or resting from his incessant labours, he felt that he was under a debt of 
perpetual obligation to all the Gtentile world.” Thus he expresses himself, 


- 1 Viz. by supplying the means of our intercourse. 

3 See note on 1 Thess. v. 25. 

> Maran-Atha (wnx 7) means “The Lord cometh, 7 and is used apparentiy by St. 
Paul as a kind of motto ; compare 6 «épuoc eyy6ç (Phil. iv. 5). Billrotb thinks that he 
wrote it in Hebrew characters, as à part of the autograph by which he authenticated this 
letter. Buxtorf (Lex. Chald. 827) says it was part of a Jewish cursing formula, from 
te “Prophecy of Enoch ” (Jude 14) ; but this view appears to be without foundation. 
In fact, it would have been most incongruous to have blended together à Greek word 
(ANATHEMA) with a Hebrew phrase (MARAN ATHA), and to use the compound 
as a formula of execration. This was not done till (in later ages of the Church) the 
muaning of the terms themselves was lost. 

4 The “ Amen ” is not found in the best MSS. 

5 The important application made in the Horæ Paulinæ of those coincidences 
between the Acts and Corinthians, and agaïn those referred to below between the Asts 
ard Romans, need. only be alluded to. 

5 See Menken’s Blicke in das Leben, u. s. w. 

F "Fanoi r: Kai Bapléotos dgerrérme ut. Rom. i. 14 
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soon after this time, in the Epistle to the Roman Christian, ww he 
had long ago desired to see (Rom. i. 10-15), and whom he hopes at 
length to visit, now that he is on his way to Jerusalem, and looka forward 
to a still more distant and hazardous journey to Spain (ïb. xv. 22-29). 
The path thus dimly traced before him,'as he thought of the future at 
Ephesus, and made more clearly visible, when he wrote the letter at 
Corinth, was made still more evident! as he proceeded on his course. 
Yet noë without forebodings of evil and much discouragement,; and 
mysterious delays,t did the Apostle advance on his courageous career. 
But we are anticipating many subjects which will give a touching in- 
terest to subsequent passages of this history. Important events still 
detain us in Ephesus. Though St. Paul’s companions had been sent be- 
fore in the direction of his contemplated journey (Acts xix. 22), he still 
resolved to stay till Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8). À “ great door” was open 
to him, and there were “ many adversaries,” against whom he had yet to 
contend. 


1 By the visions at Jerusalem (Acts xxiii, 11), « and on board the ship (zxvii, 23, 24). 
* Compare what he wrote to the Romans (Rom. xv. 30, 31) with what ke said at 
Miletus (Acts xx. 22, 23), and with tbe scene at Ptolemais (Ib. xxi. 10-14). 
- © The arrest at Jerusalem. 
4 The two Years’ imprisonment at Crsarca, and the shipwreck 


se 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
& But I shall remain at Ephesus. until Pentecost ; “for a door i is opens to me both 


| great and effectual, and there are many adversaries against whom ï must contend.””— 


1 Cor. xvi. 8, 9. 
& Great is Diana of the Ephesians./—Acts xix. 28. 


DESCRIPTION OF EPHESUS.—-TEMPLE OF DIANA.—-HER IMAGE ‘AND WORSHIP.— 
POLITICAL CONSTITUTION OF EPHESUS.—THE ASIARCHS.—DEMETRIUS AND 
THE SILVERSMITES —TUMULT IN THE THEATRE. —SPEECH OF. THE TOWN“ 

| CLERK.—<T. PAULS DEPARTURE. 


‘COIN OF EPHESUS.! 


“Te boundaries of the province of Asia,’ and the position of its chief city 
Ephesus,? have already been placed before the reader. It is now time 
that we should give some description of the city itself, with a notice ot 
its characteristic religious institutions, and its political arrangements under 
the Empire. 

No cities were ever more favourably placed for prospertty and growth 
than those of the colonial Greeks in Asia Minor. They had' ‘the advan- 
tage of a coast-line full of convenient harbours, and of. a sea “which was 
favourable to the navigation of that day ; and, by. the long approaches 
formed by the plains of the great: western rivers, ‘they: had access to:the 
inland trade of the East, Two of these rivers have been more than: once 
alluded to,—the Hermus and the Mæander. The valley of the first was 
bounded on the south by the ridge of Tmolus ; that of the second. was 
‘bounded on the north by Messogis. In the interval between these two 
mountain ranges Was the shorter course of the river Cayster. À few 


C2 From Ak, Num. Il. p. 49. For the form under which Diana is represented, se8 


below, p. 76. Compare p. 18. | 
…# Ch. vüi. Vol. JL p. 287. | 3 Ch. xiv. Vol. IT. p. 18. 
4 Sea above, Vol. IL. pp. 12 18. 
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miles from the sea a narrow gorge is formed by Mount Pactyas on tha 
south, which is the western termination of Messogis,' and by the preci- 
pices of Gallesus on the north, the pine-clad summits* of whicli are more 
remotely connected with the heights of Tmolus. This gorge separates the 
Upper ‘“Caystrian meadows”# from a small alluvial plain by the sea 
Partly. on the long ridge of Coressus, which is the southern boundary of 
this plain, —partly on the detached circular eminence of Mount Prion,— 
and partly on the plain itself, near the windings of the Cayster, and about 
the edge of the harbour,—were the buildings of the city.5 ÆEphesus was 
not so distinguished in early times as several of her Ionian sisters,S and 
some of them outlived her glory. But, though Phocæa and Miletus sent 
out more colonies, and Smyrna has ever remained à flourishing city, yet 
Ephesus had great natural advantages, which were duly developed in the 
age of which we are writing. Having easy access through the defiles of 
Mount Tmolus to Sardis, and thence up the valley of the Hermus far 
into Phrygia,’ and agaïîn, by à similar pass through Messogis to the 
Mæander, being connected with the great road through Iconium'to the 
Euphrates,s it became the metropolis of the province of Asia under the 


1 See Strabo xiv. 1. 

3 & Our road lay at the foot of Gallesus, beneath precipices of a stupendous height, 
abrupt and inaccessible, In the rock are many holes inhabited by éagles ; of which 
several were soaring high in the air, with crows clamouring about them, so far above 
‘us as hardly to be discernible.”’ Chandler, p.111. Of another journey he says : “We 
rode among the roots of Gallesus, or the Aleman, through pleasant thickets abounding 

with goldfinches. The aerial summits of this immense mountain towered above us; 
clad with pines. Steep succeeded steep, as we advanced, and the path‘became more 
” narrow, slippery, and uneven ...., the known sureness of foot of our horses being our 
confidence and security by fearful precipices and giddy heights’ p.103. For the 
Cayster and the site of Ephesus, see p. 107. The approach from Sardis, by which we 
suppose St. Paul to have come (see above, p. 10), was on this side : and part of the 
pavement of the roadstill remains. . 

3 For the *Aotoc Aer, see above, Vol. I. p. 238. 

4 The plain is said'by Mr. Arundell (p. 25) to be about five miles long; and the 
morass has advanced considerablÿ into the sea since the flourishing times of Ephesus. 
See Plin. H. N. v. 31. 

5 The only maps which can be referred to for the topography of Ephesus are the 
Admiralty chart, and the plans given in Gubl and Kiepert. : 

6 The Ephesian Diana, however, was the patroness of the Phocean navigators; even 
when the city of Ephesus was -unimportant, See Grote’s Greece, vol. x. p. 375 and 
compare pp. 235-243. | 

7 In this direction we imagine St. Paul to have travelled. See above. | Dur 

# We have frequently had occasion to mention this great road. See Vol. I. pp. 269: : ee 
272. IL. p.12 Jtwas the principal line of communication with the eastern provinces : 
but we have conjectured that St. Paul did not travel by it, because it seems probable 
that he never was at Colossæ. See Vol. IL. p.12. A description:of the route by Colos- 
sæ and Laodicea will be found in Arundells Asia Minor. The view he gives of the 
cliffs of Colossæ (vol. 11. p. 164) should be noticed. Though St, Paul. may never. have 
seen them, they are interesting as connected with Epaphras and kis other converts, 
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Romans, and the chief emporium of trade on the nearer side of Taurus. 
The city built by Androclus and his Athenian followers was on the slopc 
of Coressus ; but gradually it descended into the plain, in the direction of 
the Temple of Diana. The Alexandrian age produced a marked alterà- 
tion in Ephesus, as in most of the great towns in the East ; and Liysima- 
chus extended his new city over the summit of Prion as well as the 
heïghts of Coressus. The Roman age saw, doubtless, a still further in- 
crease both of the size and magnificence of the place. To attempt to 
. reconstruct it from the materials which remain, would be à difficult task, 
—far more difficult than in the case of Athens, or even Antioch ; but 
some of the more interesting sites are easily identified. Those who walk 
over the desolate site of the Asiatic metropolis, see piles of ruined edifices 
on the rocky sides, and among the thickets of Mount Prion:5 they look 
out from its summit over the confnsed morass which once was the har- 
bour,* where Aquila and Priscilla landed ; and they visit in its deep 
recesses the dripping marble-quarries, where the marks of the tools are 
visible still5 On the outer edge of the same hill they trace the enclosure 
of the Stadium,s which may have suggested to St. Paul many of those 
images with which he enforces Christian duty, in the ‘first letter written 
from Ephesus to Corinth.7 ‘Farther on, and nearer Coressus, the remains 
of the vast theatres (the outline of the enclosure is still distinct, though 


‘1 The changes are mentioned by Strabo, xiv. See Steph. Byz. 

3 À plan of the entire city, with a descriptive memoir, has been prepared by E. 
Falkener, Esq. architect, but remains unpublished. 

‘ 3 Hamilton’s Researches in Asia Minor, vol. ïi. p. 23. Compare Chandler . 

4 “ Even the sea has retired from thé scene of desolation, and à pestilential morass, 
covered with mud and rushes, has succeeded to the waters which brought up the ships 
laden with merchandize from every coüntry.’ Arundell’s Seven Churches, p. 27. 
Another occasion will oceur for mentioning the harbour, which was very indifferent. 
Some attempts to improve it were made about this time. 

_S Chandler. A curious story is told of the discovery of this marble. A shepherd 
named Pixodoruüs was feeding his flock on the hill: two of his rams fighting, one of 
them missed his antagonist, and with his horn broke a crust of the whitest marble. 
The Ephesians were at this time in search of stone for the building of their temple. 
The Shepherd ran to his fellow-citizens with the specimen, and was received with joy. 
His name was changed into Evangelus (the giver of glad-tidings), and divine honours 
were afterwards paid to him. Vitruv. x. 7. 

See Chandler, who measured the area and found it 687 feet in length. The side 
next the plain is raiséd on vaults, and faced with a strong wall 

7 1 Cor. ix. 2427. 

__8 #Of the site of the theatre, the scene of the tumult raised by Demetrius, there can 
be no doubt, its ruins being a wreck of immense grandeur. I think it must have been 
” larger than the one at Miletus, and that exceeds any I have elsewhere seen in scale, 
although not in ornament. Its form alone can now be spoken of, for evety seat ia 
removell, and ‘the proscenium is a hill of ruins’ Fellows’ Asia Minor, p. 274. The 
theatre of Ephesus is said to be the largest known of any that have remained to us 
from antiquity. : 
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the marble seats are removed) show the place where the multitude, rouseà 
by Demetrius, shouted out, for two hours, in honour of Diana. Below 
is the Agora,” through which the mob rushed up to the well-known place 
of meeting, And in the valley between Prion and Coressus is one of the 
gymnasia,s where the athletes were trained for transient honours and a 
perishable garland. Surrounding and crowning the scene, are the long 
Hellenic walls of Lysimachus, following the ridge of Coressus4 On a 
*spur of the hill, they descend to an antient tower, which is still called the 
prison of St. Paul5 The name is doubtless legendary ; but St. Paul may 
have stood here, and looked over the city and the plain, and seen the 
Cayster winding towards him from the base of Grallesus.S Within his view 
was another eminence, detached from the city of that day, but which be- 
came the Mahomedan town when ancient Ephesus was destroyed, and 
nevertheless preserves in its name a record of another apostle, the ‘disci- 
ple” St. John.7 — 
But one building at Ephesus surpassed all the rest: in magnificence and 
in fame. This was the Temple of Artemis or Diana,s which glittered in 
brilliant beauty at the head of the harbour, and was reckoned by the 
ancients as one of the wonders of the woïld. The sun, it was said, saw 
nothing in his course more magnificent than Diana’s Temple. Its honour 
. dated from remote antiquity. ‘Leaving out of consideration the earliest 
temple, which was cotemporaneous with the Athenian colony under An- 
droclus, or even yet more ancient;' we find the great edifice, which was 


1 Acts xix. 

? The Agora, with its public buildings, would naturally be between the hill-side on 
which the theatre and stadium stood; and thé harbour. For the general notion of a 
Greek Agora, see the description of Athens. 

3 See an engraving of these ruins in the second volume of Ioniïan Antiquities, pub- 
lished by the Dilettanti Society. 

# “An interesting feature in these ruins is the Hellenic wall of Lysimachus, ranging 
along the heights of Coressus. It extends for nearly à mile and three-quarters, in a 
SE. and N. W. direction, from the heïights immediately to the S. of the gymnasium to 
the tower called the Prison of St. Paul, but which is in fact one of the towers of the 
uncient wall . . .”. It is defended and strengthened by numerous square towers of the 
same character at unequal distances.’ Hamilton’s Researches, vol. ii. p. 26. An 
engraving of one of the gateways is given, p. 27. 5 Hamilton, as above. 

$ “This eminence (a root of Coressus running out towards the plain) commands a 
lovely prospect of the river Cayster, which there crosses the plain from near Gallesus, 
with à small but full stream, and with many luxuriant meanders.”’ Chandler, 

-7 Ayasaluk, which is a round hill like Prion, but smaller. This is the eminence 
which forms a conspieuous object in our engraved view. See Vol. L  Iis name is said 
io be a corruption of 6 &ysoç Oeé2oyor. 

8 One of the chief works on this temple is that of Hirt (Ueber den Tempel der 
Diana von Ephesus: Berlin, 1809). We have not been able to consult it, though we 
have used the extracts given by Guhl. See also Müller’s Archäologie. New light 
may be expected on the subject in Mr. Falkener’s work, See above. 

* For all that is known on this subject, sce Gubhl, pp. 78 and 160. 
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anterior to the Macedonian period, begun and continued in the midst ef 
the attention and admiration both of Gtreeks and Asiatics. The fourda. 
tions were carefully laid, with immense substructions, äin the’ marshy 
ground.t Architects of the highest distincti tion were employed® The 
quarries of Mount Prion supplied the marble5 : AI the Greek cities of 
Asia contributed to the structure; and Crœsus, the king of Lydia, himself 
lent ‘his aid. The work thus begun before the Persian, war, was slowly 
continued even through the Peloponnesian war ; and its dedication was 
celebrated by a poet contemporary with Euripidess But the building, 
which had been thus rising through the space of many years, was not des- 
tined to remain long in the beauty of its perfection. The fanatic Heros- 
tratus set fire to it on the same night in which Alexander was born. This 
is one of the coincidences of history, on which the ancient world was fond 
of dwelling : and it enables us, with more distinctness, to pursue the 
annals of “ Diana of the Ephesians” The temple was rebuilt with new 
and more sumptuous magnificence. The ladies of Ephesus contribute 
their jewellery to the expense of the restoration? The national pride in 
the sanctuary was so great, that, when Alexander offered the spoils of his 
eastern campaign if he might inscribe his name on the building, the honour 
was declined.s The Ephesians never. ceased to embellish the shrine of 
their goddess, continually adding new decorations and subsidiary buildings, 
with statues and pictures by the most famous artists. This was the temple : 
that kindled the enthusiasm of St. Pauls opponents (Acts xix.), and was 
still the rallying-point of heathenism in the days of St. John and Polycarp. 
In the second century we read that it was united to the city by a long 
colonnade. But soon after it was plundered and laid waste by the Goths, 
who came from beyond the Danube in the reign of Gallienus®’ It sunk 
entirely into decay in the age when Christianity was overspreading the 
1 ‘O rexvirpc rà Bdôn rôv épvyuérov karalubéoac eic äretpor &6é Aero Tav KaT@pvya 
Weuehiwotv. Philo Byz. de Septem Orbis Miraculis, in the eighth volume 6f Grono- 
vius, 2682. Ne in lubrico atque instabili fundamenta tantæ molis locarentur, calcatis 
ea substuere carbonibus, dein velleribus lanæ. Plin. xxxvi. 21. He says that it was 


built in marshy ground, lesi it should ‘be injured by earthquakes, See Diog. 
Laert, ii. 8, 19. 

2 The first architect was Theodore of Samos. He was sncceeded by- Chersiphon cf 
Gnossus, then by his son Metagenes. The building was completed by Demetrius and 
Pæonius. 

3 Sce above, p. 71. 

4 Communiter a civitatibus Asiæ factum. Liv. i. 45. Tota Asia extruente, Piin 
xvi. 79. Factum a tota Asia, Plin. xxxvi. 21, 

s Timotheus. See Müller’s History of Greek Literature. 

8 Strabo, xiv. 1. | | 

T*AAAov duelvo karTeokeüaoay GUvEvÉyKAYTES TOY TÔv yuyvaikwr Kéouor, R. 1. À 
Strabo. . 

8 Strabo, as above. See Arrian, i. 17. 

9 Arundell’s Seven Churches, p. 46. 
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empire ; and its remains are to be sought for in mediæval buildings, in the 
columns of green jasper which support the dome of St. Sophia, or even in 
the raves of Italian cathedrals.1 

Thas the Temple of Diana of Ephesus saw all the changes of Asia 
Minor, from Crœsus to Constantine. Though nothing now remains on the 
spot to show us what or even where it was,* there is enough in its written 
memorials to give us some notions of its appearance and splendour. The 
reader will bear in mind the characteristic style which was assumed by 
Greek architecture, and which has suggested many of the images of the 
New Testament: It was quite different from the lofty and ascending 
form of those buildings which have since arisen in all parts of Christian 
Europe, and essentially consisted in horizontal entablatures resting on 
vertical columns. In another respect, also, the temples of the ancients 
may be contrasted with our churches and cathedrals. ‘They were not 
roofed over for the reception of a large company of worshippers, but were 
in fact colonnades erected as subsidiary decorations, round the cell which 
contained the idol,‘ and were, through a great part of their space, open to 
the sky. The colonnades of the Ephesian Diana really ‘constituted ar 
epoch in the history of Art, for in them was first matured that gracefn] 
Jonic style, the feminine beauty 5 of which was more suited to the genius of 
the Asiatic Greek, than the sternèr and plainer Doric, in which the Par- 
thenon and Propylæa were built. The scale on which the Temple was 
erected was magnificently extensive. It was 425 feet in length and 220 
in breadth, and the columns were 60 feet high.7 The number of columns 
was 127, each of them the gift of a king ; and 36 of them were enriched 


1 Arundell’s Seven Churches, p. 47. 

? Its actual site is a matter of dispute. Discussions on this subject will be found in 
Chandler, Arundell, &c. One conjectural position may be seen in Guhl's map, also in 
that of Kiepert. Mr. Falkener’s opinion is that it lay more to the west, and nearer 
the sea. 

3 See, for instance, Gal. ïi. 9. Rev. iii. 12, also 1 Tim. äii.- 15 ; comparing what has 
been said above, Vol. IL p. 219. 

4 Sec on this subject, Hermann’s Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Alterthümer, EH. 1. 
$$ 18,19. [While this îs passing through the press, a friend suggests one parallel in 
Christian architecture, viz. the Atrium, or western court of St. “Ambrogio at Milan, 
which is a colonnade west of the Church, itself enclosing a large oblong space not 
roofed over:.] 

5 Tones Dianæ constituere ædem quærentes, novi generis speciem ad muliebrem 

:tanstulerunt gracilitatem.”. Vitruv. iv. 1. Hirt remarks here, p. 5, “ Der Tempel 
der Diana von Ephesus bezeichnet eine wesentliche Epoche in dieser Kunst, Er 
Weckte in derselben einen ganz neuen Geist, und bewirkte den kühnen Umschwung, 
vermoge dessen es vielleicht allein moglich ward die architektonische Kunst der Grie 

. chen auf jene Hôhe zu führen, wodurch sie das vollendete e Vorbild für lle gebilde‘e 

: Vôlker und Zeïten ward.”? | 
5 See Vol. I. ch. x. | 7 Plin. xxxvi. 21. 
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with ornament and colour: The folding doors were of cypress-wood ; 
the part which was not open to the sky was roofed over with cedar ;5 and 
the staïrcase was formed of the wood of one single vine from the island of 
Cyprus The value and fame of the Temple were enhanced by its being 
the treasury, in which a large portion of the wealth of Western Asia was - 
stored up. It is probable that there was no religious building in the 
world, in which was concentrated a greater amount of admiration, enthu- 
siasm, and superstition. 


COIN OF EPHESUS.6 


If the Temple of Diana at Ephesus was magnificent, the image en 
shrined within the sumptuous enclosure was primitive and rude. We 
usually conceive of this goddess, when represented in art, as the tall hun- 
tress, eager in pursuit, like the statue in the Louvre. Such was not the 
form of the Ephesian Diana, though she was identified by the Greeks with 
their own mountain-goddess, whose figure we often see represented on the 
coins of this city.7 What amount of fusion took place in the case of this 


1 Thbid. This “ Cælatura”? seems to have denoted an enrichment with colour and 
metal, which was intended to elucidate the mouldings and to relieve the perspective, 
See Plin, xxxiv. 7. Or perhaps the word denotes bas-reliefs. The word “ Cælavere ” 
is applied by Pliny to the decoration of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, which we 
know to have been bas-reliefs. 

3 Plin. xvi. 79. He adds that they lasted 400 years: so Theophrastus, Toérov 
gooviérara Ôoket Tà kurapirriva elva, Tà yobv ëv ’Egéow € ©v al Dépar Toù vEd 
rebavpiomévai, rérrapac ëkeivro yevéas. Hist. Plant. v. 5. 

3 Plin. xvi. 79. Vitruv. ii 9. 

4 This too seems to have been one of the wonders of the vegetable world. & Etiam 
aunce scalis tectum Ephesiæ Dianæ scanditur una e vite Cypria, ut ferunt, quoniam ibi 
ad præcipuam magnitudinem exeunt Plin. xiv. 2. 

5 À German writer says that the temple of the Ephesian Diana was whai the Bank 
of England is in the modern world. See Gubl, p. 111, n. 71. 

6 From Ak. Num. IIL p.55. This coin is peculiarly interesting for many reasons. 
It has a representation of the temple, and the portrait and name of Nero, who wa 
row reigning ; and it exhibits the words veéxopos (Acts xix.), and àv66maros (Ib.). 
The name of the Proconsul is Aviola. It is far from impossible that he might hold 
that office while St. Paul was at Ephesus (1. e. from the autumn of 54 to the spring cf 
57). We learn from Seneca, Tacitus, and Suetonius, that a member of the same 
family was consul in the year 54, when Claudius died and Nero became emperor. 
See Clinton’s Fasti Romani. 

7 Hence she is frequently represented as the Greek Diana cn coins of Ephesus. Ses 
those which are given in the last chapter but one. 
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‘worship between Greek and Oriental notions, we need not enquire! ‘The 
image may have been intended to represent Diana in one of her customary 
characters, as the deiïty of fountains ;* but it reminds us rather of the 
idols of the far East, and of the religions which love to represent the life 
of all animated beïngs as fed and supported by the many breasts of na- 
tures The figure which assumed this emblematic form above, was termi 
nated below in a shapeless block. The material was wood.‘ À bar of 
metal was in each hand. The dress was covered with mystic devices, and 
the small $hrine, where it stood within the temple, was concealed by a cur- 
tain in front. Yet, rude as the image was, it was the object of the utmost 
veneration, Like the Palladium of Troy, —like the most ancient Minerva 
of the Athenian Acropolis, like the Paphian Venus” or Cybele of Pessi- 
aus,s to which allusion has been made, —like the Ceres in Sicily mentioned 
by Cicero,—it was believed to have “ fallen down from the sky?” 10 ( Acts 
xix. 35). Thus it was the object of the greater veneration from the con- 
trast of its primitive simplicity with the modern and earthly splendour 
which surrounded it ; and it was the model on which the images of Diana 
were formed for. worship i in other cities. 

One of the idolatrous customs of the ancient world was the use of por. 
table images or shrines, which were little models of the more celebrated 


1 Müller says: “ Alles, was vom Kultus dieser Gôttin erzählt wird, ist singular und 
dem Heïlenischen fremd.’ $Sée Guhl @ 86), who takes the contrary view. 

3 This is Guhl’s opinion. 

8 The form of the image is described by Je erome : “Scribebat Paulus ad Ephesios 
Dianam colentes, non hanc venairicem, quæ arcum tenet aïque succincta est, sed illam 
multimammiam, quam Græci rovuacrfr vocant./?- Proœm. ad Eph. See Min. Felix 
in Octav. Representations in ancient sculpture are very frequent. See for instance 
one engraved in the Museo Borbonico. The coin at the head of this chapter gives a 
general notion of the form of the image, 

4 What kind of wood, seems to be doubtful. Pliny says: “Convenit tectum ejus e 
cedrinus trabibus: de ipso simulacro Deæ ambigitur. Cœæteri ex ebeno esse tradunt, 
Mucianus ter consul ex his, qui proxime vero conscripsete, vitigineum, et nupquam 
mutatum, septies restituto templo”’ xvi. 79. See Vitruv. il. 9, 

5 Apollod. i ii, 12, 8. 

$ Tà 0 dytérarov . . . éoriv ’Abmväç &yaaua b T vôv àkporéhet . ., bun © Ëç adTà 
Exe necelv Ex Toÿ obpavoÿ. Pausan. Att. 26. This was the Minerva Polias See 
&bove in the description of Athens, Vol. I. p. 358 

7 See the description of Paphos above, Vol. L p. 156. 

8 See Herodian, as referred to above, Vol. I. p. 273. . 

9’ Alterum simulacrum erat tale, ut homines, eum viderent aut. ipsam videre se. 
Cererem, aut efligiem Cereris, : non bumana manu factam, sed cœlo delapsam, arbitra- 
rentur. Cie. in Verr. v. 187. | 

0 Toÿ Auoneroë. So it is said of the Tauric image of the same goddess : 

"Ev® “Apres où odyyovoc Bôuovc Eyes 
Aabeîy r &yaAua eaç, 6 paoir kvO4de 
Eic Tobode vaoèc odpavod recetu ro. 
fph. in Taur. 86. 
* See Strabo iii. and iv., quoted by Biscoe, p. 282. 
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objects of devotion. They were carried in processions,! on journeys”? and 
wilitary expeditions and sometimes set up as household gods in private 
houses.4 Pliny says that this was the case with the Temple of the Onidian 
Venus ; 5 and other heathen writers make allusion to the “shrines ” of the 
Ephesian Diana,f which are mentioned in the Acts (xix. 24). The mate 

rial might be wood,’ or gold,$ or ‘silver.’ The latter material was 
that which employed the hands of the workmen of Demetrius. From the 
expressions used by St. Luke, it is evident that an extensive and lucrative 
trade grew up at Ephesus, from the manufacture and sale of these shrines.10 
Few of those who came to Ephesus would willingly go away without a 
memorial of the goddess, and a model of her temple ; ! and from the wide 
eirculation of these works of art over the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
. far into the interior, it might be saïd, with little exaggeration, tnat her 

” worship was recognised by the “ whole world” (Acts xix, 21). 

The .ceremonies of the actual worship at Ephesus were conducted by 
the members of a two-fold hierarchy. And here again we see the traces 
of Oriental rather than Greek influences, The Megabyzi," the priests of 
Diana, were eunuchs from the interior, under one at their head, who bore 
the title of high priest, and ranked among the leading and most influen- 
tial personages of the city. Along with these priests were associated a 


1 Herod. ii. 63. . : 

? Asclepiades philosophus deæ cœlestis argenteum breve fgmentum, quocunque ibat 
secum solitus efferre. Amm. Marc. xxii. 18. 

3 Dio (xL 18) says of the Roman legionary eagle : £crc dè vedc LuKkpÔs, Kai ëv GuTO 
derdc xpvooûc éviôpura. Compare Cicero’s ‘aquila illa argentea, cui domi tuæ sacra- 
rium scelerum tuorum constitutum fuit.” Cat, 1, 9. 

4 Naïdra—kaddioror, ourbai, eiç à rà lepà éridecar. Hesych. See the passage from 
Petronius below. : | 
5 Plin. EH. N. xxxvi. 5. | 

6 Ta rÿc ’Egeotac *Aprémôoc éprôpôuara. Dion. Hal. ïi. 22. See Strabo iv., and 
Diod. Sic. xv. 49, referred to by Hemsen, p. 227. ; 

” Herod. as above. : 

8 Nacdc xpvoodc ôdo,  Diod. Sic. in Hemsen, p. 227. 

9 With this passage of the Acts compare Petron. 29 : “ Præterea grande armarium 
in angulo vidi, in cujus ædicula erant lares argentei positi.? 

10 ’Eoyactav oùk ôAiynv, V. 24 Er TaôTyc Tic épyaciac % ebrropia uv Ecrit, V. 25. 

11 We cannot be sure, in this case, whether by véoc or afdiov is meant the whole 
£emple or the small shrine which contained the image. Perhaps its form is that repre- 
gented on the first coin engraved in Mr. Akerman’s paper in the Num. Chr. 

We find the image of the Ephesian Diana on the coins of à great number of other 
cities and communities, e. g. Hierapolis, Mitylene, Perga, Samos, Marseilles, de. See 
Gubl, p. 104 There is an important inscription in Chandler (Boeckh, 2954), bearing 
testimony to the notoriety of her worship. See part of it quoted below. 

18 ‘Tepéac ebvobxovc elxov, oùc ExdAour Meya2o6üiove, Kai a} Aaxé0ev uerTiovrec det 
rivac dEtovc rc Touadrnps mpocraoiac Kai yov Ev riugq meyäy. Strabo, xiv. 1, Guhl 
believes that these priests were generally brought from Persia. 

14 He was also called Essen and Rex. See Hesych., and the Et. Magn. On inscripr 
sions an 1 coins he îs called épyrépevce. See Eckhel, Mionnet, and Boeckh. 
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«warm of virgin priestesses consecrated, under the name of Melissæ, to 
the service’ of the deïity, and. divided into three classes,’ and serving, 
like the priests, under. one head.4 And with the priests and priestesses 
would be associated (as in all the great temples of .antiquity) a great 
number of slaves,s who attended to the various duties connected with the 
worship, down to the care of sweeping and cleaning the Temple. This 
last phrase leads us to notice an expression used in the Acts of the 
Apostles, concerning the connection of Ephesus with the Temple of 
Diana. The term “JNeocoros,” or “ Temple-sweeper ” (veékopos, xix. 35), 
originally an expression of humility, and applied to the lowest menials 
engaged in the care of the sacred edifice,$ became afterwards à title of the 
highest honour, and was eagerly appropriated by the most famous cities.’ 
This was the case with Ephesus in reference to her national goddess. ‘ 
The city was personified as Dianæs devotee. The title “ INeocoros” was 
- boastfully exhïbited on the current coins$ Even the free people of Ephe- 
sus was sometimes named “ Néocoros”® Thus, the town-clerk could with 
good reason begin his speech by the question,—“ What man is there that 


1 Literally they may be termed à swarm, for their name was Melissæ, “ bees,”? per- 
haps with some reference to Essen. Hermann thinks the word came from uéAecbau. 

. 4 These priestesses belonged to the class of £eo6dovAor, “sacred slaves.” For this 
class of devotees, which was common in the great temples of the Greeks, see Hermann’s 
Gottesdienstliche Alterthümer, $ 20, 14-16, &c.: also $ 3,9. Different opinions have : 
been expressed on the character or these priestesses. An Italian writer says: “Per 
quanto casta fosse Diana, à da credersi, che le sue ierodule in Efeso ed altre città 
Greche ballerine, piutosto erano, che Vestali.’ Boeckh says: “ Es ist mit der Hiero- 
‘dulie nur der Begriff jungfraulicher Züchtigkeït zu vereinen mit mannlichen Helden- 
muthe”’ See Guhl, who adds : “ïita ut eundem fere in cultu vim habuisse censeam 
hierodulas, quam in mythis nymphee habent, perpetuæ Dianæ et servæ et comites,” 
p.109 : 

3 See the references in Guhi. 

4 In Boeckbh, 3004, is a complimentary inscription to one Evodiéa, lépera TŸé 
Apréudoc. 

5 On the whole subject of the hicratie establishments of the Grecks, see Herm. Gott. 
Alt. tx. ïüi. $ 34-36. The following inscription, containing-the names and titles of 
some of these ministers at Ephesus, is interesting. ’Erexpdrnce iepoxfpvé, ’Ovfouwoc 
érubopiarpor, Myrpédupos orovéaÿane, A. Koofvrioç T'aïavdc lepooaAréikrne, ôlvurio- 
veikmc. Boeckh, 2983. 

6 The term properly denotes “ sweeper of the temple,” and is nearly synonymous 
with the Latin “ædituus,” or the French “ sacristan.”? 

7 Primarily the term was applicable to persons, but afterwards it was applied to 
communities, and more especially in the Roman period. A city might be Veocoros 
with respect to several divinities, and frequently the title had regard to the deified 
€emperor. For the whole subject of the Ephesian JVeocoratus, see Guhl, pp. 114, 115. 

8 See, for instance, that engraved above, p. 76. A great number of these coins are 
described in Mr. Akerman’s paper, in the Num. Chr. 

8 Itis worth our while to quote all the following words from-one of the inscriptions 
m Boeckh, No.2966. H GSIAOZEBAZTOZ E®ESIQN BOYAH KAI O NEQKOPOZ 
AHMOS KAGIEPOSAN EIIT ANOYTIATOY TIEAOYKAIOY IIPEIZKEINON 
YHISAMENOY TIB. KA. ITAAIKOY TOY TPAMMATERS TOY AHMOY. 
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knows not that the city of the Ephesians i is neocoros of the great godders 
Diana, and of the image which came down from heaven ? ” 

The Temple and the Temple-services remained under the Romans as 
they had been since the period of Alexander. If any change had taken 
place, greater honour was paid to the goddess, and richer magnificence 
added to her sanctuary, in proportion to the wider extent to which her 
fame had been spread. Asia was always a favoured province,' and 
.: Ephesus must be classed among those cities of the Greeks, to which the 
conquerors were willing to pay distinguished respect.” Her liberties and 
her municipal constitetion were left untouched, when the province was 
governed by an officer from Rome. To the general remarks which have 
been made before in reference to Thessalonica,s concerning the position of 
free or autonomous cities under the Empire, something more may be added 
here, inasmuch as some of the political characters of Ephesns appear on 
the scene which is described in the sacred narrative. 

We have said, in the passage above alluded to, that free cities under 
the Empire had frequently their senate and assembly. There is abundant 
proof that this was the case at Ephesus. Its old constitution was demo- 
cratic, as we should expect in a city of the Ionians, and as we are dis- 
tinctly told by Xenophon :4 and this constitution continued to subsist 
under the Romans. The senate, of which Josephus speaks,s still met in 
the senate-house, which is alluded to by another writer,$ and the position 
of which was probably in the Agora below the Theatre.7 We have still 
more frequent notices of the demus or people, and its assembly. Wher- 
ever its customary place of meeting might be when legaily and regularly 
convoked (ëvvôéue éxnAnote, Acts xix. 39), the éheatre* would be an obvious 
place of meeting, in the case of à tumultuary gathering, like that which 
will presently be “bronght before our notice. 

Again, like other free cities, Ephesus had its magistrates, as Thessalo- 
nica had its politarchs (Vol. I pp. 334-336), and Athens its archons. 
Among those which our sources of information bring before us, are several 


1 The circumstances under which this province came under the Roman Power were 
such as to provoke no hostility. See Vol. I. pp. 239, 240. 


8 See Vol. I. p. 333. 8 Ibid. 333-355, and compare p. 502. 
4 Xen. Hell. ïïi. 4,7. 5 Ant. xiv. 10, 12, also 2, 5, and xvi. 6, 4, 7. 
6 Ach. Tat. viit, 7 See the allusion to the Agora above, p. 73. 


8In Josephus xiv. xvi. (as above) the senate and assembly are combined. We find 
Siproc i in inscriptions, as in that just quoted, as well as 2954, mentioned above, and on 
coins (Mionnet, Supp. vi. n. 447), also &kkAyoia (Boeckh, 2987). Compare Cic. Tuse. 
Qu. v. 36. The senate is sometimes called BovA?, as in the inscription last quoted, : 
sometimes yepovoia, as in another inscription. Boeckh, 2987, b. 
8 For illustrations of the habit of Greek assemblies to meet in theatres, see Cic. pro 
Flacc. vi. Corn. Nep. Timol. 4, 2. Tacitus says of Vespasian : “ Antiochensinm 
theatrum ingressus, ubi illis consultare mos est, concurrentes et in adulaticnem effnsos 
alloquitur.’ Hist. ii. 80. Compare Josephus B. J. vii. 3. 
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with the same titles and functions as in Athens. One of these was hat 
officer who is described as “ fown-clerk” in the authorized version of the 
Bible (ypauuareds, Acts xix. 85). Without being able to determine his 
exact duties, or to decide whether another term, such as “ Chancellor,” er 
“Recorder,” would better describe them to us,’ we may assert, from the 
parallel case of Athens,’ and from the Ephesian records themselves,4 that 
he was a magistrate of great authority, in a high and very public position. 
He had to do with state-papers ; he was keeper of the archives ; he read 
what was of public moment before the senate and assembly ;5 he was pre- 
sent when money was deposited in the Temple ;6 and when letters were 
sent to the people of Ephesus, they were officially addressed to him.’ 
Thus, we can readily account for his name appearing so often on the coins # 
of Ephesus. He seems sometimes to have given the name to the year,‘ 
like the archons at Athens, or the consuls at Rome: Hence no magis- 
trate was more before the public at Ephesus. His very aspect was fami- 
liar to all the citizens ; and no one was so likely to be able to calm and 
disperse an angry and excited multitude. (See Acts xix. 35-41.) 

If we turn now from the city to the province of which it was the me. 
tropolis, we are under no perplexity as to its relation to the imperial 
government. From coins and from inscriptions, from secular writers and 
Scripture itself (Acts xix. 38), we learn that Asia was a proconsular 
province. We shall not stay to consider the question which has been 
raised concerning the usage of the plural in this passage of the Acts 3 for 
it is not necessarily implied that more than one proconsul was in Ephesus 
at the time.” But another subject connected with the provincial arrange- 


1 For instance, besides the archons, strategi, gymnasiarchs, &c. 

3 In Lutber’s Bible the term “ Canzler ” is used. | 

+ There were several ypauuareic at Athens. Some of them were state-officers of 
high importance. 

# In inscriptions he is called ypausaredc ro éfuov and ypauuaredc Tic rodeuc. 

5-*Ode dd roù dfuov aipebedc YPAULATEÙC day yréoet T@ Te due Kai Tÿ BovÂg. 

Poll. Onom. _ 

6 See Boeckh, Corp. Insc. 2953, b. 

7 A letter of Apollonius to the Ephesians i is addressed ’Epeciov ypauuaredor. 

8 The first coin described in Mr. Akerman's paper exhibits to us the same man af 
dpxtæpedc and ypauuareës. See note at the end of this chapter. 

9 ’Eréyuuos. | 

10 See, for instance, the coïn p. 76, and the inscription p. 79. 

11 $ee the account of this province in the first volume. 

17 Meyer and De Wette are content to say that it is simply the generic plural, as in 
Matt, ü. 20. In the Syriac version the word is in the singular. Grotins takes it ag 
denoting the proconsul and his legatus. Basnage suggested that it refers to Celer 
and Ælius, who governed the province of Asia as “ procuratores Asiæ”? after the poi- 
éoning of Silanus the proconsul (Tac. Ann. xüi. 1), and who might have the insignia 
of proconsuls, and be flattered by the title. This view is followed by Biscoe, and by 
Mr. Lewin in his “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul,’ which has been published during the 
progress of the present work. A more probable conjecture is that some of the govern- 
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ments requires a few words of explanation. The Roman citizens in a pro 
vince were, in all legal matters, under the jurisdiction of the proconsul : 
and for the convenient administration of justice, the whole country was 
divided into districts, each of which had its own assize town (forum or 
conventus 1). The proconsul, at stated seasons, made a circuit through 
these districts, attended by his interpreter (for all legal business in .the 
Empire was conducted in Latin*}, and those who had subjects of liti- 
gation, or other cases requiring the observance of legal forms, brought 
them before him or the judges whom he might appoint. Thus Pliny, after 
the true Roman spirit, in his geographical description of the. Empire, is 
aiways in the habit of mentioning the assize-towns, and the extent of the 
shires which surrounded them. In the province of Asia, he takes especiai 
notice of Sardis, Smyrna, and Ephesus, and enumerates the various towns 
which brought their causes to be tried at these cities The official visit 
of the proconsul to Ephesus was necessarily among the most important ; 
and the town-clerk, in referring to the presence of the proconsuls, could 
remind his fellow-citizens in the same breath that it was the very time of 
the assizes (éyopalor äyovre, Acts xix. 38). 

- We have no information as to the time of the year‘ at which the 
Ephesian assises were held. If the meeting took place in spring, they 


“; would then be coincident with the great gathering which took place at the 


celebration of the national games. It seems that the ancient festival of 
the United Tonians had merged into that which was held in honour of the 
Ephesian Diana. The whole month of May was consecrated to the glory 


ors of the neighbouring provinces, such as Achaïa, Cflicia, Cyprus, Bithynia, Pam- 
phylia, might be present at the publie games. See Biscoe, pp. 282-285. The governors 
of neighbouring provinces were in frequent communication with each other. ee 
Vol. I. p. 24. 

1 Conventus was used both for the assize-town and the district to which its juris- 
diction extended, It was also used to denote the actual meeting for the assizes See 
Hoeckh’s Rôm. Gesch. 1. ji. p. 193. 

2 See Vol. I. pp. 3 and 24. 

3 In v. 30 he enumerates the districts which “ conveniünt in Sardianam jurisdic- 
tionem.”’ In ch.xxxi. he says of Smyrua and Ephesus, “ Smyrnæum conventum magna 
pars Æoliæ frequentat, &c. . . . . Ephesum vero alterum lumen Asiæ, remotiores con- 
veniunt Cæsarienses, Metropolitæ, &c.”’ The term forum is used as equivalent Ÿo con- 
ventus and jurisdictio, e. g. in reference to the assizes of Alabanda, ch, xxix., “lon- 
ginquiores eodem disceptant foro.”? 

4 The phrase dyopaiovc [huépas] dyeu is equivalent to Cæsar’s conventus agere, 
and Cicero’s forum agere. We find the same Greek phrase in Strabo. 

5 We find Cæsar in Gaul holding the conventus in winter ; but this was probably 
because he was occupied with military proceedings in the summer, and need not be 
regarded as à precedent for other provinces. | 

6 What the festival of Delos was for the islands, the Panionian festival was for the 
mainland. But Ephesus seems ultimately to have absorbed and concentrated this 
celebration. See Hermann, & 47, 4 & 66,4. These games were called Artemisia, 


Eph:sia, and Œcumenica. 
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of tLe goddess ; and the month itself received from her the name of Artemi. 
sion.! The Artemisian festival was not simply an Ephesian ceremony, but 
was fostered by the sympathy and enthusiasm of all the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. As the Temple of Diana was called “the Temple of Asia,” so 
this gatbering was called “the common meeting of Asia”* From the 


towns on the coast and in the interior, the Tonians came up with their : 


Le 


wives and children to witness the gymnastic and musical contests,s and te 


‘enjoy the various amusements, which made the days and nights of May 
one long scene of revelry.4 To preside over these games, to. provide the 
necessary expenses, aud to see that due order was maintained, annual 
officers were appointed by election from the whole province. About the 
time of the vernal equinox each of the principal towns within the district 
called Asia, chose one of its wealthiest citizens, and, from the whola 
number thus returned, ten were finally selected to discharge the duty of 
Asiarchs5 We find similar titles in use in the neighbouring provinces, 
and read, in bocks or on inscriptions and coins, of Bithymarchs, Gala- 
tarchs, Lyciarchs, and Syriarchs.! But the games of Asia and Ephesus 
wére pre-eminently famous ; and those who held there the office of “ Pre- 
sidents of the Games” were men of high distinction and extensive influ- 
ence. KReceiving no emolument from their office, but being required 


1 The important inscription alluded to before (Boeckh, 2954) contains the decree : 

*O20v Tv ujva Tùv Erdvuuor Toù Seiov évéuaros eivar fepdr ka dvakeioar Tÿ Ÿeë, 
yeoüar O8 mr” adraïc (rod uyvèc uépaic) rèc Éoprèc kal Tv Toy ’Apreuoior wav 
yvpiw. ‘And it concludes by saying: Oro yàp ëmi rà duesvov rc pnokelac yivouévne 
9 TôAS uiv EvOoËoTÉpa TÈè Kai ebdaiuuy elc Tdv mévra dLauevet xpôvov. The inscrip- 
tion has been noticed by a long series of travellers, from Ricaut to Forchammer. 
Boeckh’s judgment is :  Habes fragmentum decreti Ephesiorum de augenda religione 
Dianæ suæ, factum fortasse tum, quum asylorum examinarentur jura.” Tac. Ann. ii, 
61. Ifthis is correct, the stone was .cut not many years before St. Paul’s arrival in 
Ephesus. | . 

* Kowdv ’Aciaç ’Epeciwv on coins. The temple appears as 6 rÿc ’Acéac véoc in in 
scriptions. | 

$ Thucydides says of these Ephesian games, ?Aydv Kai yvuvekéç and povouéc. 
Thuc. iü. 104. . 

#7Hv rÿc ’Apréuidos lepoumvia, Kai meôvévro révra ueoTé* Gore Ka) 02 GAme 
PUKTÔC Tÿv dyopèr Gracav kareïye mAG00c évOpérwvr. Ach. Tac. vi. P: 363 (ed. 1640). 


5 ?Aoctapyau, Acts xix., translated “ Chief of Asia ” in the A. V. Aristides is the 


authority for what is here said of the mode of appointment. From what is said in 
. Eusebius (HE. iv. 15) of one Asiarch presiding at the martyrdom of Polycarp, it has 
been needlessly supposed that in this passage of the Acts we are to consider all-but one 
to have been assessors of the chief Asiarch, or else those to be meant who had held the 
office in the previous years and retained the title, like the High Priest at Jerusalem. 
See Winer’s Real Wôrterbuch. Among the Ephesian inscriptions in Boeckh we find 
the following :—-M. I. AYP. AIONYSION TON IEPOKHPYKA KAI B ASIAPXON 
EK TON IAIGN T &A MOYNATIOS &IAOSEBASTOS O TPAMMATETYE KA] 
ASTAPXHEAZ, No.2990. See also 2994 The abbreviation B. ACI. (twice Asiarch) 
Bppears on a coin of Hypressa, represented in Ak. Num. Il. p. 51. | 
$ Strahbo, xiv. 8. 7 Malalas, pp. 285, 289, ed. Bonn. 
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rather to expend large sums for the amusement of the people and their 
own credit,' they were necessarily persons of wealth. Men of consular 
rank were often willing to receive the appointment, and it was held to 
enhance the honour of any other magistracies with which they migkt be 
invested. They held for the time a kind of sacerdotal position ;* and, 
when robed in mantles of purple and crowned with garlands,5 they assumed 
the duty of regulating the great gymnastic contests, and controlling the 
tumultuary crowd in the theatre, they mightliterally be called the “ Chief 
of Asia” (Acts xix. 31). 

These notices of the topography and history of .lphesus, of its religi- 
ous institutions, and political condition under the Empire, may serve to 
clear the way for the narrative which we must now pursue. We resume 
the history at the twenty-second verse of the nineteenth chapter of the 
Acts, where we are told of a continued stay in Asia after the burning of 
the books of the magicians5 St. Paul was indeed looking forward to a 
journey through Macedonia and Achaia, and ultimately to Jerusalem and 
Rome ;6 and in anticipation of his departure he had sent two of his com- 
panions into Macedonia before him.7 The events'which had previously 

occurred have already shown us the great effects which his preaching had 
‘ produced both among the Jews and Grentiless And those which follow 
show us still more clearly how wide a “door”? had been thrown open to 
the progress of the Gospel. The idolatrous practices of Ephesus were so 
far endangered, that the interests of one of the prevalent tradès of the 
place ‘were seriously affected ; and meanwhile St. Pau?s character had 
risen so high, as to obtain influence over some of the wealthiest and most 
powerful personages in the province. The scene which follows is entir ely 
connected with the religious observances of the city of Diana. The Jews®. 
fall into the background. Both the dangËr and safety of the Apostle 
originate with the Gentiles. 

It seems to have been the season of spring when the occurrences took 
place which are related by St. Luke at the close of his nineteenth chapter.11 
We have already seen that he purposed to stay at Ephesus ‘till Pente- 


1 Compare the sase of those who discharged the state-services or Ziturgies at Athens. 
Such was often the position of the Roman ædiles : and the same may be said of the 
county sheriffs in England. 

3 See Hemsen. Compare the præsides sacerdotales of Tertullian. De  Spect. 

3 See Eckhel. In inscriptions they are called oreparpopos. 

4?Awrdc éréoxe xpôvor eic Tv ’Actav. . 

5 Related above, Acts xviii. 18-20. 6 V. 21. 7.22 

8 See Chap. XIV. 9 1 Cor. xvi. 9. 

10 Yet it seems that the Jews never ceased from their secret machinations. An tba 
address at Miletus (xx. 19), St. Paul speaks especially of the temptations which befel 
him by the “ Jying in wait of the Jews.” | 

u Vv. 21. 
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cost ;”1 and it has been stated that. May was the ‘“ month of Diana” in 
which the great religious gathering took place to celebrate the games.? 
Ïf this also was the season of the provincial assize (which, as we have 


seen, is highly probable), the city would be crowded with various classes. 


of people. Doubtless those who employed themselves in making the por- 
table shrines of Diana expected to drive à brisk trade at such a time ; and 


when they found that the sale of these objects of superstition was seri- 


ously diminished, and that the preaching of St. Paul was the cause of their 
merchandise being depreciated, “no small tumult arose concerning that 
way” in which the new teacher was leading his disciples (v. 23). A cer- 
tain Demetrius, a master-manufacturer in the craft, summoned together 
his workmen,5 along with other artizanst who were occupied in trades of 
the same kind—(among whom we may reckon with great probability 
“ Alexander the coppersmith”(2 Tim. iv. 14), against whom the Apostle 
warned Timothy at-a later period), —and addressed to them an inflamma- 
tory. speech. It is evident’ that St. Paul, though he had made no open 
and calumnious attack on the divinities of the place, as was admitted 
below (v. 87), had said something like what he had said at Athens, that 
we ought not to suppose that the Deïty is “like gold or silver carved 
with the art and device of man” (Acts xvii. 29), and that “ they are no 
gods that are made with hands” (v. 26). Such expressions, added to the 
failure in the profits of those who were listening, gave sufficient materials 
for an adroïit and persuasive speech. Demetrius appealed first to the 
interest of his hearers,5 and then to their fanaticism. He told them that 
their gains were in danger of being lost—and, besides this, that “the 
temple of the great goddess Diana” (to which we can imagine him point- 
ing as he spoke7) was in danger of being despised, and that the honour of 
their national divinity was in jeopardy, whom not only “all Asia,”S but 
‘all the civilized world,’ had hitherto held in the highest veneration. 
Such a speech could not be lost, when thrown like fire on such inflamma- 


tory materials. _ The infuriated feeling of the crowd of assembled artizans 


1 See the end of the preceding chapter. 

3 See above. 3 Todc reyvirac ç cuvañpotoar, vv. 24, 25. 

4 Ka Toùc mepè Tà rouadra épyérag, v. 25. 

‘5 See vv. 25, 26. 

6 See v. 27. As one of the commentators says : ‘ Sic callidus opifex (et habuit in 
istac parte per omnia sæcula suos imitatores) causam suam privatam tegit sub larva 
religionis.? . 

7 See what is said above on the position of the Temple. It would probably be visible 
from the neighbourhood of the Agora, where we may suppose Demetrius to have 
barangued the workmen. _ 

8 “OÂn % ’Aota, v. 27. Compare méonc Ts Aotaç, v. 26; and névra Todç karor 
odvrag Tüv ?Aciav, v. 10. 

5 H oikovuévy, v. 27. Compare riç yép éoriv départ os Ôç où yivdokes. &. T, À, in 
the town-clerk’s sveech, v. 35. 
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broke out at once into a Cry in honour of the divine patron of their city 
and their craft, —"* Great is Diana of the Ephesians.”! 

The excitement among this important and influential class of operatives. 
was not long in spreading through the whole city* The infection seized 
upon the crowds of citizens and strangers ; and a general rush was made 
to the theatre, the most obvious place of assembly: On their way, they 
seem to have been foiled in the attempt to lay hold of the person of Paul,t 
though they hurried with them into the theatre two of the companions of 
his travels, Caïus and Aristarchus, whose home was in Macedonia. A 
sense of the danger of his companions, and a fearless zeal for the truth, 
urged St. Paul, so soon as this intelligence reached him, to hasten to the 
theatre and present himself before the people ; but the Christian disciples 
used all theïr efforts to restrain him. Perhaps their anxious solicitude 
might have been unavaïling 6 on this occasion, as it was on one occasion 
afterwards,’ had not other influential friends interposed to preserve his 
safety. And now is seen the advantage which is secured to a righteous 
zause by the upright character and unflinching zeal of its leading cham- 
pion. Some of the Asiarchs,s whether converted to Christianity or not, 
had a friendly feeling towards the Apostle ; and, well knowing the pas 
sions of an Ephesian mob when excited at ‘one of the festivals of Asia, 
they sent an urgent message to him to prevent him from venturing:into. 
the scene of disorder and danger’ Thus he reluctantly consented to re- 


1 In an inscription (Boeckh, 2963 c.), which contains the words ypauuaredc and 
év66maros, we find TH3 METAAHEZ OEAZ APTEMIAOS IIPO HOAEQS. [In 
illustration of this latter phrase, compare what has been said of the Lystrian Jupiter, . 
Vol. I. p. 190.1 In Xenophon’s Ephesiaca, cited by Rosenmüller, we have the words, 
2Ouvéo .Tÿv mérprov quiv Deôv, Tv eydAnr ‘Eveciov "Apreuv. We read of a similar 
. cry in honour of Æsculapius at Pergamus, and the same title is given on inscriptions 
to the Nemeses at Smyrna. 

3 V, 29. 3 See above. 

4 Something of the same kind seems to have happened as at Thessalonica (Acts xvii, 
5, 6) when the Jews sought in vain for Paul and Silas in the house of Jason, and there- 
fore dragged the host and some of the other Christians before the magistrates, Per- 
haps the house of Aquila and Priscilla may have been à Christian home to the Apostle 
at Ephesus, like Jason’s house at Thessalonica. See Acts xviüi. 18,26, with 1 Cor. xvi. 
19 ; and compare Rom. xvi. 8, 4, where they are said to have “laid dou their necks?” 
for gt. Paule life. - 

5 ZSuvexduovc Toù IL., v. 29. Compare ouvékdmuos uüv, 2 Cor. vi. 19. See what 
is said above of these companions of St. Paul, p. 11. 

6 Observe the imperfect ox elwv, v. 30. 7 See Acts xxi. 13. 

8 For the office of the Asiarchs, see above, p. 88. | 

2 Iléupavres moùc adrèv, mapekdAovy uÿ dodvar éavrôv eiç Tà WéarTpov, v. 31. The 
danger in which St. Paul was really placed, as well as other points in the sacred nar- 
rative, is illustrated by the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom. “The proconsul, ob. 

serving Polycarp filled with confidence and joy, and his countenance brightened with 
grace, was astonished, and sent the herald to proclaim, in the middle of the stadium, 
‘Polycarp confesses that he is a Christian!’ When this was declared by the herald 
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main in privacy, while the mob crowded violently into the theatre, filling 
the stone seats, tier above tier, and rending the air with their confused and 


fapatical cries.1 


It was indeed a scene of confusion ; and never perhaps was the 


character of a mob more simply and graphically expressed, than when it is 
said, that “the majority knew not why they were come together,” (v. 32). 


At length an attempt was made to bring the expression of some articulate 


words before the assembly. This attempt came from the Jews,* who 
seem to have been afraid lest they should be implicated in the odium which 
aad fallen on the Christians. By no means unwilling to injure the Apos- 
tle’s cause, they were yet anxious to clear themselves, and therefore they 
‘#put Alexander forward” to make an apologetic speech® to the multi- 
tude. If this man was really, as we have suggested, “ Alexander the 
coppersmith,” he might naturally be expected to have influence witk 
Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen. But when he stood up and “raised 
his hand ” 4 to invite silence, he was recognized immediately by the multi- 
tude as a Jew. It was no time for making distinctions between Jews and 
Christians ; and one simultaneous cry arose from every mouth, “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians ;” and this cry continued for two hours. 

The excitement of an angry multitude wears out after a time, and 2 a 
period of reaction comes, when they are disposed to listen to words of 
counsel and reproof. And, whether we consider the official position of the 
“Town-Clerk,” or the character of the man as indicated by his speech, 
we may confidently say that no one in the city was so well suited to 
appease this Ephesian mob. The speech is a pattern of candid argument 
and judicious tact. He first allays the fanatical passions of his listeners 
all the multitude, Gentiles and Jews, dwelling at Smyrna, cried out, ‘This is that 
teacher of Asia, the father of the Christians, the destroyer of our gods ; he that teaches 
multitudes not to sacrifice, not to worship.” Saying this, they cried out, and asked 
Philip the Asiarch to let a lion loose upon Polycarp.? Euseb. I E. iv. 15. 

1 *AAoc àAAo Te Ekpaov, v. 32. An allusion has been made (Vol. I. p. 128) to the 
peculiar form of Greek theatres, in the account of Herod’s death at Cæsarea. From 
the elevated position of the theatre at Ephesus, we may imagine that many of the 
seats must have commanded an extensive view of the city and the plain, including the 
Temple of Diana. 

* IlpobaAôvroy durèv rüv ’lovdatur, v. 33. 

3 ?Arohoyetoüa, v. 33. Our view of the purpose for which Alexander was put for- 
ward will depend upon whether we consider him to have been a Jew, or a Christian, 
or a renegade from Christianity. Ibis most natural to suppose that he was a Jew, 
that the Jews were alarmed by the tumult and anxious to clear themselves from 
blame, and to show they had nothing to do with St. Paul. As a Jew, Alexander 
would be recognised as an enemy to idolatry, and natur ally the crowd would not hear 
him. 

4 Karaceloaç Tv yetpé, ibid. The expression used concerning St. Paul’s attitude 
before speaking (Acts xiii. 16. xxi 40) is rardoeuoaç (karéaece) Tÿ xeupl: 80 of St 


Peter, xii. 17. See the remarks already made on the former passage. 
5 See Menken’s good remarks on this speech (Blicke in das Leben, u. sw). 
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by this simple appeal :: “Is it not notorious everywhere that this city ot 
the Ephesians is Neocoros of the great goddess Diana and of the image 
that came down from the sky ?” The contradiction of à few insignificant 
strangers could not affect what was notorious in all the world. Then he 
bids them remember that Paul and his companions had not been guilty’of 
approaching or profaning the temple,’ or of outraging the feelings of the 
Ephesians by calumnious expressions against the goddess® And then he 
turns from the general subject to the case of Demetrius, and points out 
that the remedy for any injustice was amply provided by the assizes which 
were then going on,—or by an appeal to the proconsul. And reserving 
the most efficacious argument to the last, he reminded them that such an 
uproar exposed the city to the displeasure of the Romans : for, however 
great were the liberties allowed to an ancient and loyal city, it was well 
known to the whole population, that a tumultuous meeting which endan- 
gered the public peace would never be tolerated. So having rapidly 
brought his arguments to a climax, he tranquillised the whole multitude 
and pronounced the technical words which declared the assembly dispersed 
{Acts xix. 41). The stone seats were gradually emptied. The uproar 
|ceased (Ib. xx. 1), and the rioters dispersed to their various occupations 
and amusements. 
Thus God used the cloquence of a Greek magistrate to protect his ser. 
vant, as before He had used the right of Roman citizenship (Vol. I. p. 
811), and the calm justice of a Roman governor (Vol. I. p.420). And, 
as in the cases of Philippi and Corinth,4 the narrative of St. Pauls sojourn 
. at Ephesus concludes with the notice of a deliberate and affectionate fare- 
well The danger was now over. With gratitude to that heavenly mas- 
ter, who had watched over his life and his works, and with a recognition 
of that love of his fellow-Christians and that favour of the “ Chief of 
Asia,” which had been the instruments of his safety, he gathered together 
the disciples (Acts xx. 1), and in one last affectionate meeting—most pro- 
bably in the school of Tyrannus—he gave them his farewell salutations, and 
commended them to the grace of God, and parted from them with tears. 
This is the last authentic account which we possess,—if we except the 
meeting ab Miletus (Acts xx.),—of any personal connection of St. Paul 
with Ephesus. The other historical associations of Christianity with this city 
are connected with a different Apostle and a later period of the Church. 
Legend has been busy on this scene of apostolie preaching and suffering. 
Without attempting to unravel what is said concerning others who have 
lived and died at Ephesus, we are allowed to believe that the robber- 


1'Te éoriv ävépuroc Êc où yrvdokes, k, T. À., V. 85. For the Neocorate of Ephesus 
and its notoriety, see above. 
2 ‘epoovhovs. The rendering in the English version, ‘“robbers of Churches,” is un 
fortunate. 3 Blacpyiodvrac. | 4 Acts xvi, 40. xviii. 18. 
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naunts: in the mountains around have witnessed some passages in the life 
of St. John,’ that he spent the last year of the first century in this “ metro- 
polis of the Asiatie Churches,”# and that his body rests among the sepul- 
chres of Mount Prion4 Here we may believe that the Grospel and Epis- 
tles were written, which teach us that “love” is greater than “ faith and 
hope” (1 Cor. xt. 13); and here, —though the “ candlestick ” is removed, 
according to the prophetie word (Rev. ïï. 5), —a monument yet surviyes, 
in the hill strewn with the ruins of many centuries,5 of him who was called 
‘“ John the Theologian,” because he emphatically * wrote of the “ Divinity 
ct our Lord.” 


. D 


COIN OF EPHESUS.6 


1 Euseb. HE. üi. 23, which should be compared with 2 Cor. xi. 26. See Vol.L. p. 162. 

3 It is said that Timothy died at Ephesus, and was buried, like St. John, on Mount 
Prion. It has been thought better to leave in reverent silence all that has been tradi- 
tionally said concerning the Mother of our Blessed Lord. 

3 Stanley’s Sermons, &c. on the Apostolic Age, p. 250. See the whole sermon, and 
the essay which follows it. 4 See Hamilton, ii. 38, 39. 

5 Avyasaluk, supposed, as we have said above, to be a coïruption of 6 &ysoc 6e6207yoc. 
For the meaning of this term as applied to St. John, see Stanley’s Sermons, p. 271. 
There is a curious tradition concerning the destruction of the Temple and Image of 
Diana by St. John in the apocryphal work of Abdias We give it at length from Fa- 
bricius, “ Dum hæc fierent apud Ephesum, et omnes indies magis magisque Asiæ pro- 
vinciæ Joannem et excolerent et prædicarent, accidit ut cultores idolorum excitarent 
seditionem. Unde factum est, ut Joannem traherent ad templum Diane, et urgerent 
eum, ut ei fœditatem sacrificiorum offerret. Inter hæc beatus Joannes inquit: Duca- 
mus omnes eos ad Ecclesiam Domini nostri Jesu Christi, et cum invocaveritis nomen 
ejus, faciam cadere templum hoc, et comminui idolum hoc vestrum. Quod ubi factum 
fuerit, justum, nobis videri debet, üt relicta superstitione ejus rei quæ à Deo meo victa 
est, et confracta, ad id ipsum convértamini. Ad hanc vocem conticuit populus: et 
licet essent pauci, qui contradicerent huic definitioni, pars tamen maxima consensum 
attribuit. Tunc beatus Joannes blandis alloquiis exhortabatur populum, ut à templo 
longe se facerent, Cumque universi exteriore parte foràs exissent, voce clara clama- 
vit: ut sciat hæc omnis turba, quia idolum hoc Dianæ vestræ dæmonium est, et non 
Deus, corruat cum omnibus manufactis idolis quæ coluntur in eo, ita tamen, ut nullam 
in hominibus læsionem faciat. Continuo ad hanc vocem Apostoli, omnia simul cum 
templo suo idola ita corruerunt, ut efficerentur, sicut pulvis, quem projecit ventus à 
facie terræ. Itaque conversa sunt eadem die xii millia gentilium, exceptis parvulis et 
mulieribus, et baptizati sunt à beato Joanne, et virtute consecrati’ Cod. Apoc. N. T. 
ü. 573. The contrast between this story and the narrative in the canonical Acts of 
the Apostles is sufficiently obvious. 

6 From the Numismatic Illustrations of Mr. Akerman (p. 53), -who considers Cusi- 
nîus to have been Tpauuaredc for the fourth time. See his notice of the same coin in | 
the pages in the Num Chron. p. 13. He adds that the deer is the common type of the 
autonomous coins of Ephesus, and quotes Libanius : ‘Edeaoiorc dè Kkal Tù véuoua Tr 
ÉAaoy Epeper. Orat. xxxii. | 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Withaut were fightings, within were fears.”—2 Cor, vil. 5. 


ET. PAUL AT TROAS.—HE PASSES OVER TO MACEDONIA. —CAUSES OF HIS DEJECTION. HR 
MEETS TITUS AT PHILIPPI.—-WRITES THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS — 
COLLECTION YOR THE POOR CHRISTIANS IN JUDÆA.—JOURNEY BY ILLYRICUM TO 
GREECE, 


Rrre his mention of the affectionate parting between St. Paul and the 
Christians of Æphesus, St. Luke tells us very little of the Apostle’s pro- 
ceedings during a period of nine or ten months ;—that is, from the early 
‘summer of the year À. ». 57, to the spring of a n:58.1 Al the informa- 
tion which we find in the A cts concerning this period, is comprised in the fol 

lowing words :-—“ He departed to go into Macedonia, and when he had gone 
over those parts, and had given them much éxhortation, he came into Greece, 
and there abode three months” * . Were it not for the information supplied 
by the Epistles, this is all we should have known of a period which was, 
intellectually at least, the most active and influential of St. Pauls career. 
These letters, however, supply us with many additional incidents belonging 
to this epoch of his life ; and, what is more important, they-give us à pic- 
ture drawn by his own hand of his state of mind during an anxious and 
critical season ; they bring him before us in his weakness and. in hi 
strength, in his sorrow and in his joy ; they show us. the causes of his 
dejection, and-the source of his consolation. ii 

Ie the first place, we thus learn, what we should, à priori, have ex- 

pected,—that he visited Alexandria Troas on his way from Ephesus to 
Macedonia. In all probability he travelled from the one city to the other 
by sea, as we know he did® on his return in the following year.. Indeed, 
in countries in such a stage of civilisation, the safest and most expeditious 
route from one point cf the coast to another, is generally by.water rather 
than by land ;* for the “ perils in the sea,” though greater in-those . times 

1 The date of the year is according to the calculations of Wieseler (Chronologie, 
p. 118), of which we shall say more when we come to the period upon which they are 
founded. The season at which he left Ephesus i is ascertained by St. Paul’s own words . 
(1 Cor. xvi. 8) compared with Acts xx. NL. The time”-of his leaving Corinth on his 
return appears from Acts xx. 6. | 

3 Acts xx. 1-8. 


3 Except the small space from. Troas to Assos by land, Acts xx. 13, 14. 
4 At the same time it should be remembered that this was the most populous port 
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than in ours, yet did not so frequently impede the voyager, as the ‘ perils 
of rivers” and ‘‘ perils of robbers” which beset the traveller by land. 

We are not informed who were St. Paul’s companions in this journey ; 
but as we find that Tychicus and Trophimus (both Ephesians) were with 
him at Corinth (Acts xx. 4) during the same apostolic progress, and re- 
turned thence in his company, it seems probable that they accompanied 
him at his departure. We find both of them remaining faithful to him 
through all the calamities which followed ; both exerting themselves in 
his service, and executing his orders to the last ; both mentioned as his 
friends and followers, almost with his dying breath.1 

In such company St. Paul came to Alexandria Troas We have al- 
ready described the position and character of this city, whence the Apostle 
of the Gentiles had set forth when first he left Asia to fulfil his mission, — 
the conversion of Europe. At that time, his visit seems to have been very” 
short, and no results -of it are recorded ; but now he remained for a con- 

siderable time ; he had meant to stay long enough to lay the foundation 
of à Church (see 2 Cor. äi. 12), and would have remained still longer than 
he did, had it not been for the non-arrival of Titus, whom he had sent to 
Corinth from Ephesus soon after the despatch of the first Epistle ; the 
object of his mission® was connected with the great collection now going 
on for the Hebrew Christians at Jerusalem, but he was also enjoined to 
enforce the admonitions of St. Paul upon the Church of Corinth, and en- 
deavour to defeat the efforts of their seducers ; and then to return with a 
report of their conduct, and especially of the effect upon them of the recent 
Epistle. Titus was desired to come through Macedonia, and to rejoin St. 
Paul (probably) at Troas, where the latter had intended to arrive shortly 
after Pentecost ; but now that he was forced to leave Ephesus. prema- 
turely, he had resolved to wait for Titus at Troas, expecting, however, his 
_Speedy arrival. . In this expectation he was disappointed ; week after week 
passed, but Titus came not, The tidings which St. Paul expected by him 
were. of the. deepest interest ; it was to be hoped that he would bring 
news of. the triumph of good over evil at Corinth : yet it might.be other- 
” of one of the most peaceful provinces, and that one of the great roads passed by Smyrna 
and Pergamus between Ephesus and Troas. The stages are given in the Peutingerian 
Table, and the road is laid down in Leake’s Map. At Pergamus it meets one of the 
roads in the Antonine Itinerary (see Wesseling), and the two lines thence coïncide 
through Adramyttium and Assos to Troas. See our map of the north of the Ægéan, 
and compare Vol. I. p. 278. A description of the country will be found in à -Fellows’ 
Asia Minor, ch. i. and ïi. 

1 In the 2nd Epistle to Timothy. For Tychicus, see Acts xx. 4. Éph. vi. â1. Col. 
iv. 7. 2 Tim. iv. 12. Tit iii 12. For Trophimus, see Acts XX. 4 Acts xxi. 29, 2 
Tira. iv. 20. 

2 It is not impossible that Titus may have carried another letter to the Corinthians; 


if so, it is referred to in 2 Cor. il. 3, and 2. Cor. vii. 8; passages which some have 
thought too strong for the supposition that they vnly refer to the Fret Æpistle. 
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wise; the Corinthians might, have forsaken the faith of their first tea:her 
and rejected his messenger. While waiting in this uncertainty, St. Paul 
appears to have suffered all the sickness of hope deferred. “ My spirit 
had no rest, because I found not Titus my. brother”: Nevertheless, his 
personal anxiety did not prevent his labouring earnestly and successfully 
in his Master’s service. He “ published the Glad-tidings of Christ ”* there 
as in other places, probably preaching as usual, in the first instance, to 
the Jews in the Synagogue. He met with a ready hearing ; ‘“ a door was 
opened to him in the Lord/3 And thus was laid the foundation of a 
Church which rapidly increased, and which we shall find him revisiting not 
long afterwards. At present, indeed, he was compelled t5 leave it pre- 
maturely ; for the necessity of meeting Titus, and learning the state of 
things at Corinth, urged him forward. He sailed, therefore, once more 
_ from Troas to Macedonia (a voyage already described < in our account of 
his former journey), and, landing at Neapolis, proceeded immediately to 
. Philippis 

We might have supposed that the warmth of affection with which he 
was doubtless welcomed by his converts here, would have soothed the 
spirit of the Apostle, and restored his serenity. For, of all the Churches 
which he founded, the Philippians seem to have been the most free from 
fault, and the most attached to himself. In the Epistle which he wrote 
to them, we find no censure, and much praise ; and so zealous was their 
love for St. Paul, that they alone (of all the Churches which he founded) 
forced him from the very beginning to accept theïr contributions for his 
support. Twice, while he was at Thessalonica,f immediately after their 
own conversion, they had sent relief to him. Again they did the same 
while he was at Corinth,’ working for his daily bread in the manufactory 
of Aquila. And we shall find them afterwards cheering his Roman prison, 
by similar proofs of theïr loving remembrance.s We might suppose from 


. 1 2 Cor. ï. 12. 3 2 Cor. ïi. 12. 3 2 Cor. à. 12. 4 See Chap. IX. 

5 Philippi (of which Neapolis was the port) was the first city of Macedonia which he 
would reach from Troas. See Vol. I. pp. 287-391. The importance of the Philippian 
Church would, of course, eause St. Paul to halt there for some time, especially as his 
object was to make a general collection for the poor Christians of Jerusalem. Hence 
the scene of St. Paul’s grief and anxiety (recorded, 2 Cor. vii. 5, as occurring when Le 
came into Macedonia) must have been Philippi ; and the same place seems (from the next 
verse) to have witnessed his consolation by the comink&of Titus. So (2 Cor. xi. 9) we 
find “ Macedonia ” used as equivalent to Philippi (see note 7, below). We conclude 
therefore, that the ancient tradition (embodied in the subscription of 2 Cor.), accord- 
ing to wbich the Second Epistle to Corinthians was written from Philippi, is correct. 

6 Phil. iv. 10. 

7 2 Cor. xi. 9. ‘The Macedonian contributions there mentioned must have beeu 
from Philippi, because Philippi was the only Church which at that time contributed te 
St Paul’s support (Phil. iv. 9). See Vol. I. p. 369. 

8 Phil. iv. 16. : 
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this that they were a wealthy Church ; yet such a supposition is contra 
dicted by the words of St. Paul, who tells us that “in the heavy trial 
which had proved their steadfastness, the fulness of their joy had over. 
flowed out of the depth of their poverty, in the richness of their liberality.”?1 
In fact, they had been exposed to very severe persecution from the first, 
‘ Unto them it was given,” so St. Paul reminds them afterwards, —“ïin the 
bebalf of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer for His 
sake”? Perhaps, already their leading members had been prosecuted 
under the Roman law upon the charge which proved so fatal in after 
times,—of propagating à “new and illegal religion” (religio nova et alli- 
cita) ; or, if this had not yet occurred, still it is obvious how severe must 
have been the loss inflicted by the alienation of friends and connections ; 
and this would be especially the case‘with the Jewish converts, such as 
Lydia,* who were probably the only wealthy membeïs of the community, 
and whose sources of wealth were derived from the commercial relations 
which bound together the scattered Jews throughout the empire. What 
they gave, therefore, was not out of their abundance, but out of their 
penury ; they did not grasp tenaciously at the wealth which was slipping 
from their hands, but they seemed eager to get rid of what still remained. 
They ‘ remembered the words of the Lord Jesus how He said, it is more 
. blessed to give than to receive” St. Paul might have addressed them, 
as another Apostle addressed some who were like-minded with them :— 
“Ye had compassion of me in my° bonds, and took joyfully the spoiling 
of your goods, knowing that ye have in heaven a better and an enduring 
substance.” \ 
Such were the zealous and loving friends who now embraced their 
father in the faith ; yet the warmth of their welcome did not dispel the 
gloom which hung over his spirit; although amongst themS he found 
Timotheus also, his “ beloved son in the Lord,” the most endeared to him 
of all his converts and companions. The whole tone of the Second Epistle 
1 2 Cor. vi 2. 3 Phil. 1. 29. 
: 3 It must be remembered that Philippi was a Co/onia. See Vol. L pp. 8, 9, &e. 

4 Lydia had been a Jewish proselyte before her conversion. 

. 5 Or “on those in bonds,” if we adopt the reading of the best MSS. See note on 
Heb. x. 34. 

6 This we infer because Timotheus was with him when he began to write the Second 
Epistle to Corinth (2 Cor. ï. 1), which (for the reasons mentioned in the preceding 
page, n. 5) we believe to have been written at Philippi Now Timotheus had been 
despatched on some commission into Macedonia shortly before Easter, and St. Paul 
had then expected (but thought it doubtful) that he would reach Corinth and return 
thence to Ephesus ; and that he wouid reach it after the reception at Corinth of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11). This, however, Timotheus seems 
not to have done ; for it was Titus, not. Timotheus, who brought to St. Paul the first 
tidings of the reception of the First Epistle at Corinth (2 Cor. vi. 6-11). Also had 


Timotheus reached Corinth, he would have been mentioned, 2 Cor. xi. 18. Hence it 
would appear that Timotheus must have been retained in Macedonia , 
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to Corinth shows the depression under which he was labouring ; and he 
expressly tells the Corinthians that this state of feeling lasted, not only at 
Eroas, but also after he reached Macedonia. “When frst I came into 
Macedonia,” he says, ‘my flesh had no rest; without were fightings, 
within were fears”’ And this had:continued until “ God, who comforts 
them that are cast down, comforted me by the coming of Titus.” 

It has been sometimes supposed that this dejection was occasioned by 
an increase of the chronic malady under which St. Paul suffered ; and it 
seems not unlikely that this cause may have contributed to the result. 
He speaks much, in the Epistle written from Philippi, of the frailty of his 
bodily health ; and, in a very affecting passage, he describes the earnest- 
ness with which he had besought his Lord to take from him this ‘ thorn 
in the flesh/”—this disease which continually impeded his efforts, and 
shackled his energy. We can imagine how severe à trial to à man of his 
“ardent temper, such à malady must have been. Yet this alone would 
scarcely account for his continuied depression, especially after the assurance 
he had received, that the grace of Christ was sufficient for him, —that the 
vessel of clay*® was not too fragile for the Master’s work,—that the weak- 
ness of his body would but the more manifest the strength of God's 
Spirits The real weight which pressed upon him was the “care of all 
the churches ;” the real cause of his grief was the danger which now 
threatened the souls of his converts, not in Corinth only, or in Galatia, 
but everywhere throughout the empire. We have already described the 
nature of this danger, and seen its magnitude ; we have seen how critical : 
was the period through which the Christian Church was now passing.s 
The true question (which St. Paul was enlightened to comprehend) was 
no less than this ;——whether the Catholic Church should be dwarfed into a 
Jewish sect ; whether the religion of spirit and of truth should be sup- 
planted by the worship of letter and of form. The struggle at Corinth, 
the result of which he was now anxiously awaiting, was only one out of 
many similar struggles between Judaisms and Christianity. These were 
the “fightings without” which filled him with “ fears within ;” these were 
the agitations which “gave his flesh no rest,’ and ‘‘troubled him on every 
aide.” 6 


1 We need not notice the hypothesis that st. Pauls Iong-continued dejection was 
caused by the danger which he incurred on the day of the tumult in the theatre at 
Ephesus; a supposition most unwoïthy of the character of him who sustained. such in. . 
numerable perils of a more deadly character with unshrinking fortitude.. 

° See 2 Cor. iv. 7. 3 2 Cor. xii. 7-9. 4 Vol. I. pp. 441445, 

5 That the great opponents of St. Paul at.Corinth were Judaizing emisseries, we 
have endeavoured to prove below; at the same time a complication was given to tha 
struggle at Corinth by the existence of another element of error in the free-thinking 
party, whose theoretic defence of their practical immorality we have already noticed, 


6 2 Cor. vi, &. 
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‘+ At length the long-expected Titus arrived at Philippi, and relieved 
the anxiety of his master by better tidings than he had hoped to hear.' 
The majority of the Corinthian Church had submitted to the injunctions 
of St. Paul, and testified the deepest repentance for the sins into which 
they had fallen. They had passed sentence of excommunication upon the 
incestuous person, and they had already contributed towards the collec- 
tion for the poor Christians of Palestine. But there was still a minority, 
whose opposition seems to have been rather embittered than humbled by 
the submission which the great body of the Church had thus yielded. 
They proclaïmed in a louder and more contemptuous tone than-ever, their ac- 
cusations against the Apostle. They charged him with craft in his designs, 
and with selfish and mercenary motives ;—a charge which they probably 
maintained by'insinuating that he was personally interested in the great 
collection which he was raising. We have seen? what scrupulous care St. 
Paul took to keep his integrity in this matter above every shade of sus- 
‘picion ; and we shall find still further proof of this as we proceed. Mean- 
whilé, it is obvious how singularly inconsistent this accusation was, in the 
mouths of those who ‘eagerlÿy maïntaïned that Paul could be no true 
Apostle, because he did not demand support from the Churches which he 
founded. The same opponents accused him likewise of egregious vanity, 
and of cowardly weakness ; they declared that he was continually threaten- 
ing without striking, and promising without performing ; always on his way 
to Corinth, but never venturing to come ; and that he was as vacillating 
in his teaching as in his practice ; refusing circumcision to Titus, yet cir- 
cumcising Timothy ; a Jew among the Jews, and a Gentile among the 
Gentiles. 

It is an important question, to which of the divisions of the Corinthian 
Church these obstinate opponents of St. Paul belonged. From the 
notices of them given by St. Paul himself, it seems certain that they were 
Judaizers (see 2 Cor. xi. 22) ; and still farther, that they were of the 
Christine section of that party (see 2 Cor. xi. 7). It also appears that 
they were headed-by an emissary from Palestine (5 äoyôuevos, 2 Cor. xi. 4), 
who had brought letters of commendation ‘from some members of the 

1 Wieseler is of opinion that before the coming of Titus Sé. Paul had already re- 


_" solved to send another letter to the Corinthians, perhaps by those two brethren who 


travelled with Titus soon after, bearing the Second Epistle ; and that he wrote as far 
as the 2nd verse of the 7th chapter of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians before .the 
appearance of Titus. . He infers this from the change of tone which takes place at this 
point, and from St. Paul’s returning to topics which, in the earlier portion of the Epistle, 
he appeared to have dismissed ; and from the manner in which the arrival of Titus is 
mentioned at 2 Cor. vi. 4-7. On this hypothesis some other person from Corinth 
must have brought intelligence of the first impression produced on the Corinthians by 
the Epistle which had just reached them ; and Titus conveyed the farther tidings of 
theïr subsequent conduct. : 
° 1 Cor, xvi. 3. 
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, Church at Jerusalem,! and who boasted of his pure Hebrew descent, and 

his especial connection with Christ himself” St. Paul calls him a false 
apostle, a minister of Satan disguised as a minister of righteousness, and 
hints that he was actuated by corrupt motives. He seems to have 
behaved at Corinth with extreme arrogance, and to have succeeded, by 
his overbearing conduct, in impressing his partizans with a conviction of 
his importance, and of the truth of his pretensionss They contrasted his 
confident bearing with the timidity and self-distrust which had been shown 
by St. Paul4 And they even extolled his personal advantages over their 
first teacher ; comparing his rhetoric with Pauls inartificial speech, his 
commanding appearance with the insignificance of Pauls “hbodily pre- 
sence.” 5 . 

Titus, having delivered to St. Paul this mixed intelligence of the state 
of Corinth, was immediately directed to return thither (in company with 
- two deputies specially elected, to take charge of theïr contribution, by the 
Macedonian Churches,f) in order to continue the business of the collec- 
tion. St. Paul made him the bearer of another letter, which is addressed 
(still more distinctly than the First Epistle), not to Corinth. only, but to 
all the Churches in the whole province of Achaia, including Athens and 
Cenchreæ, and perhaps also Sicyon, Argos, Megara, Patræ, and other 
neighbouring towns ; all.of which probably shared more or less in the 
agitation which so powerfully affected the Christian community at Corinth. 
The two-fold character”? of this Epistle is easily explained by the exist- 
ence of the majority and minority which we have described in the Corin- 
thian Church. Towards the former the Epistle overflows with love ; 
towards the latter it abounds with warning and menace. The purpose 
of the Apostle was to encourage and tranquillise the great body of the 
Church ; but, at the same time, he was constrained to maiïntain his 
authority against those who persisted in despising the.commands of Christ 
delivered by his mouth. It was needful, also, that he should notice their 
false accusations ; and that (undeterred by the charge of vanity which 
they brought®), he should vindicate his apostolie character by a.state- 


1 See 2 Cor. iii. L. It may safely be assumed that Jerusalem was the head-quarters 
of the Judaizing party, from whence their emissaries were despaiched. Compare Gal. 
ii. 12, Acts xv. L, and xxi. 20. 

2 See 2 Cor. xi. 7, 22. 3 See 2 Cor. xi. 18-20, and the note there. 

4 1 Cor. ü. 8. 5 2 Cor. x. 10, 16. 

6 See notes on 2 Cor. + viil 18, 22. dore _ 

7 This twofold character pervades the whole Episile ; it is incorrect to say (as has 
been often said) that the portion before Chap. X. is addreæed to the obedient section 
of the Churcb, and that after Chap. X. to the disobedient. Polemical passages oecur 
throughout the earlier portion also ; see 1 15-17. ïi. 17. ii, 1. v. 12, &c. | 

8 It is a curious fact, and marks the personal character of this Epistle, that the 
verb ravyäcôar and its derivatives occur twenty-nine times i in it, ad only twenty-six 
times in all the other Epistles of St. Paul put together. 
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ment of facts, and a threat of punishment to be inflicted on the contuma. 
cious. ‘With these objects, he wrote as follows :— 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS.: 


X 
1 Pau, an Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of Salutation 


God, and Timotheus the Brother, to the church of God 
which is in Corinth, and to all Christ’s people, throughout 
the whole province of Achaia. 
2 Grace be unto you and peace, from God our Father, and 
from our Lord Jesus Christ. 
3 Thanks be to God the Father of our Lord Jesus _Thanksgiving 


for his deliver- 


4 Christ, the father of compassion, and the God cf all ance fromgrest 
comfort, who consoles me* in all my tribulation, consular âsia. 
thereby enabling me to comfort those who are in any affliction, 
with the same comfort wherewith I am myself comforted by 

5 God. For as the sufferings of Christ have come upon me above 
measure, 80 by Christ also my consolation is above measure 

6 multiplied. But if, on the.one hand, I am afflisted, it ïs for 
your consolation and salvation (which works within you a 

_patient endurance of the same sufferings which I also suffer ;* 
so that my hope is stedfast on your behalf); and ïf, on the 

7 other hand, Ï am comforted, it is for your consolation,t be- 


1 $t. Paul has given ‘us the following particulars to determine the date of this 
Epistle :— 

@).He had “been” ‘exposed to great danger in Proconsular Asia, & e. at Ephesue 
(2 Cor. i. 8). This ha bappened Acts xix. 23-41. 

(2) He had come thence to Troas, ani (after some stay there) had a passed over to 
Macedonia. This was the route he took Acts xx. i. 

(3) He was in Macedonia at the time of writing (2 Cor. ix. 2, kavyüuuu, present 


tensé), and intended (2 Cor. xiii. 1) shortly to visit Corinth. This was the course of 


his journey, Acts xx. 2. 

(4) The same collection is going on which is mentioned in 1 Cor. See 2 Cor. viii. 6 
and 2 Cor. ix. 2 ; and which was completed during his three months visit to Zorinth 
{Rom. xv. 26), and taken up to Jerusalem immediately after, Acts xxiv. 17. | 

(5) Some of the other topics mentioned in 1 Cor. are again referred to, espesially 
the punishment of the incestuous offender, in such à manner as to show that no long 
interval had elapsed since the first Epistle. 

? For the translation of /uäç, see the reasons given in the note on 1 Thess. i. 2. It 
is evident here that St. Paul considers himself alone the writer, since Timctheus was 
not with him. during the danger in Asia ; and, moreover he uses &yù frequently, inter- 
changeably with ueïc (see verse 23) ; and when he includes others in the #ueiïc he 
specifies it, as in verse 19. See, also, other proofs in the note on vi. 11. 

? Kat # éAnic, &c., should follow récyouev. See Tischendorf for the MS. authorities 

# We omit the second Kai cwrmptas here, with Griesbach’s text 

VOI, I1.—"T 
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cause Î know that as you partake of my sufferings, so yon 
partake also of my comfort. For I would have you know, 8 
brethren, concerning the tribulation which befel me in the pro- 
vince of Asia,! that © was exceedingly pressed down by it be- 


yond my strength te bear, so as to despair even of life. Yea, n 


by my own self I was already doomed to death; that Ï might 
rely no more upon myseif, but upon God who raises the dead 
to life, and who delivered me from a death so grievous, and 10 
does yet deliver me; in whom I have hope that He will still 11 
deliver me for the time to come; you also helping me by your : 
supplications, that thanksgivings may from many tongues be 
cfered up cn my behalf, for the blessing gained to me by many - 
prayers.* 
| LE, defente For this is my boast, the testimony of my con-12 
on of double- science, that L have dealt with the world, and above 
all with you, in godly honesty and singleness of 
mind, not in the strength of carnal wisdom, but in the strength 


of God’s grace. For I write nothing else to you but what you 13 


read openly, yea and what you acknowledge inwardly, and I: 
hope that even to the end you will acknowledge,‘ as some of14 
you have already acknowledged, that I am Jour boast, even as 
you are mine, in the day of our Lord Jesus. | 


Reason for the 
Bee vue to grsts to you, that afterwards you might have a 


Corinih. second benefit. For Î meant to go by you into Ma-16 


cedonia, and to return from Macedonia to you, and by you to* 


1 It has been questioned whether St. Paul here refers to the Ephesian tumult of 
Acts xix.; and it is urged that he was not then in danger of his life. But had he been 
found by the mob during the period of their excitement, there can be little doubt that 
he would have been torn in pieces, or perhaps thrown to wild beasts in the Arena ; 
and it seems improbable that within so short a period he should again have been ex 
posed to peril of his life in the same place, and that nothing shoulä have been said of 
it in the Acts. 

5 Literally, #hat from many persons the gift given to me by means of: FRANY MAY 
have thanks returned for it on my behalf. 

3 St. Paul here alludes to his opponents, who accnsed him ot dishonesty and incon- 
gistency in his words and deeds. From what follows, it seems that he had been sus- 
pected of writing privately to some individuals in the church, in à different straïn from 
tbat of his public letters to them. 

4 It is difficult in English to imitate this play upon he words érryivéokere and 
ÉVAYIVOOKETE. 

5 Je. the day when the Lord Jesus wili come again. 

6 XL … before visiting téasadonia. See p. 26, note 1. 


And in this confidence it was my wish to come 15 


A" 
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ir be forwarded on my way to Judæa. Am I accused' then of 
forming this purpose in levity and caprice? or is my purpose 
carnal, to ploase all, by saying at once both yea and nay!?° 
18 Yet as God is faithful, my words to you are? no [deceitful] 
19mixture of yea and nay. For when the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, was proclaimed among you by us (by me, I say, and. 
Silvanus, and Timotheus), in Him was found no wavering be. 
20tween yea ant nay, but in Him was yea alone; for all the 
promises of God have in Him the yea [which seals their truth], 
and in Him the Amen [which acknowledges their fulfilment), 
21 uttered to the praise of God by our voice. But God is He who 
keeps both us and you stedfast to His anoïinted, and we also are 
22 anointed* by Him. And He has set the mark of His own seal 
upon us, and has given us His Spirit to dwell in our hearts, as 
23the earnest of His promises. But for my° own part, I call 
God'to witness, as my-soul shall answer for it, that T'œave up 
my purpose 5 of visiting Corinth because I wished to spare you 
24 pain. Î speak not7 as though your faith was enslaved to my 
IL. authority, but because I desire to help your joy ;° for your 
1 faith [T know] is stedfast. Buts I determined not again # to 
2 visit you in grief, for if Î cause you grief, who is there to cause 
3 me joy, but those whom I have grieved? And for this very” 
reason Î wrote" to you instead of coming, that I might not re- 


1'Myre äpa. Compare wire, xii. 18. 

2 This translation (the literal English being, do I purpose my purposes carnally, 
that both yea, yea, and ray, nay, may be [ found] with me) appears to give the full . 
force of the iva, as much as that of Chrysostam: “or. must I hold to the purposes 
which I have formed from fleshly fear, lest I be accused of chang ging my yea into 
nay;” which is advocated by Winer, but which does not agree with the context. 

3 We read éorè with Lachmann, Tischendorf, and the best MSS. | 

4 The commentators do not seem to have remarked the reference of ypéoas to the 
preceding Xpeorév. . The anointing spoken of as bestowed on the Apostles, was that 
grace by which they were qualified for their office. The uäç and 7uüv in verses 20, 
21, and 22, include Silvanus and Timotheus, as is expressiy stated verse 19. 

5 Observe the emphatic éyà: 

6 Oùxéri, mistranslated in À. V. as if it were oùru. . 

1 St. Paul adds this sentence to soften what might seem the magisterial tone ét the 
preceding, in which he had implied his power to punish the Corinthians. 

8 Je. { desire not to cause you sorrow, but to promote your joy. 

9 ’Euavré can scarcely mean for my own sake (as Billroth and others propose ta 
franslate it). Compare #doË£a éuavré, Acts xxvi. 9. 

1 This alludes to the intermediate visit which St Paul paid to Corinth. See p. 26 
p'te LL 

1 Todro avr. Compare Gal. ii. 10, and Phil. i. 6 

12 Jé. the First Ep. Cor. 
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ceive grief from those who ought to give me joy ; and L ccn- 
fide in you all that my joy is yours. For I wrote to you out of 4 
much affliction and anguish of heart, with many tears; not to 
pain you, but that you might know the abundance of my love. 


Pardon of the As concerns him’ who has caused the païn, it is 5 
ICeSTUOUS per- . - 
son. not me that he has pained, but some of you ;* [some, 


TJ say,] that ÎÏ may not press too harshly upon all For the: 6 
offender himself, this punishment, which has already been in- 
flicted on him by the sentence of the majority,: is sufficient 
without increasing it. On the contrary, you ought ratker to ï 
forgive and comfort him, lest he should be overwhelmed by the 
greatness of his sorrow. Wherefore I beseech you fully to re- 8 
store him to your love. For the very end which I sought 9 
when I wrote before, was to test you in this matter, and learn 
whether you would be obedient in all things. But whomso-1c 
ever you forgive, I forgive also; for whatevers I have forgiven, 
I have forgiven on your account in the sight of Christ, thatti 
we?7may not be robbed [of our brother] by Satan ; for we are 
not ignorant of his devices. | 
Cause of his When I had come to Troas to publish the Glad- 12 
leaving Troas. . 

tidings of Christ, and à door was opened to meïn the 
Lord, I had no rest in my spirit because I found not Titus my 13 
brother ; so that I parted from them,s and came from thence 
into Macedonia. But thanks be to God who leads me on from 14 
place to place in the train of his triumph, to celebrate his vie- 
tory over the enemies of Christ;° and by me sends forth the 

1 Literally, “if any man has caused pin ;” a milder exprestion, which would nus 
in English bear so definite a meaning as it does in the Greek. 

? The punctuation we adopt is 424’ drù uépous (iva uÿ nuBapô névrac) duc. For 
the meaning Of dnù wépouc, see Chap. I. 14 With regard to the sentiment, St. Paul 
intends to say that not a/7 the Corinthian Church had been included in his former cen- 
sure, but only éhat part of it which had supported the offender ; and therefore the 
pain which the offender had drawn down on the Church was not inflicted on the whole 
Church, but only on that erring part of it. 

8 Té rosoérTw. This expression is used elsewrhere for a definite offending individuai. 
Compare Acts xxii. 22, and 1 Cor. v. 5. It is not adequately represented by the Eng- 
lish “such a man.” 

4 Tôv mAetôvey, not ‘ many 7 (A. V.); but fhe majority. 

5 The best MSS. read 6 not &. 

6 ’Ey TPOGÈTE. Compare Proverbs viii. 80 : sügparvouyr èv rpocére adroÿ (XX. » 
The expression is used somewbat differently in iv. 6. 

7 The we of this verse appears to include the readers, judging from th? change cf 

person before and after. 


8 Namely, from the Christians of Troas. 
9 OprauBebew (which is mistranslated in A. V.) means to lead a man as a captive 
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knowledge of Him, a steam of fragrant incense, throughout the 
15 world. For Christ’s is the fragrance : which I offer up to God, 
whether among those in the way of salvation.,* or among those 
16 in the way of perdition ; but to these it is an odour of death, to 


those of life.s 
And [if some among you deny my sufficiency]|, Defence of tls 


manner in which 


17 who then is sufficient for these things? For I seek he dischargeahis 


apostolic office, 


no profit (like most): by setting the word of God aud its glory 


contrasted with 


5 r {y : that of the M 
to sale, but I speak from a single heart, from the fé ee 


tricomand of God, as in God’s presence, and in fellow- ‘2. 
1 ship with Christ. Will vou say that l'am again beginning to 
_ commend myself? .Or think you that IL need letters of com- 
mendation (like some other men) either to you, or from you? 
2 Nay,.ye are yourselves my letter of commendation, a letter 
3 written on° my heart, known and read? by all men; a letter 
coming manifestly from Christ, and committed to my charge; 
written not with ink, but with the spirit of the living God; not 
upon tablets of stone,s but upon the fleshly tablets of the heart. 
4 But through Christ have .T this confidence® before God; not 
5 thinking myself sufficient to gain wisdom by my own reason- 
ings,1° as ifit came from myself, but drawing my sufficiency 


en a triumphal procession; OpiauBedewv ëv Xpioré means, fo lead captive in a 
triumph over the enemies of Christ. The metaphor is taken from the triumphal 
procession of a victorious general. Grod is celebrating his triumph over His enemies ; 
Pt. Paul (who had been so great an opponent of the Gospel) is à captive following 
in the train of the triumphal procession, yet (at the same time, by a characteristice change 
of metaphor) an incense-bearer, scattering incense (which was always done on these oc- 
casions) as the procession moveson. Some of the conquered enemies were put to death 
when the procession reached the Capitol ; to them the smell of the incense was ôowÿ 
Oavérov sic Gévaror ; to the rest who were spared, douÿ Luc elc Euÿr. The metaphor 
appears to have been a favourite one with St. Paul: it occurs again Col. ii. 15. 

1 Literally, CArist’s fragrance am I, unto God. : 

? Sobouévoic, not “who are saved”? (A. V.). 

3 Literally, to these it is an odour of death, ending in death; te those : an odour 
ef life, ending in life. 

4 The mistranslation of oi xo22o}, by “ many”? (A. V.), materially alters the sense. 
Fe evidently alludes to his antagonists at Corinth ; see p. 96, and xi. 18. 

5 KaryAsdeuv, is to sell by retail, including a notion of fraud i in the selling. 

6 It is possible that in using raîç kapdiaic here St. Paul meant to include Timotheus; 
7yet as this supposition does not agree well with the context, it seems better to suppose 
the plural used merely to suit the plural form of 7uüv. 

7 The paronomasia yookouévm Kai àva YwookopÉvT cannot well be here imitated 
in English. Compare i. 14. 

8 Like the law of Moses. 

9 Viz of his sufficiency. Compare ïi. 16 ixavôc; iii. 5 ikavoé, 6 ixévucev. 

1 Aodocaûni ri àÿ éavrüv, literally, éo reach any conclusion by my own reason. 
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from God. For He it is who has made me suflice fr HUX- & 
istration of a new covenant, a covenant not of letter, Let dE Spi- 
rit; for the letter gives the doom of death, but the spirit gives 
the power of life. Yet if a glory was shed upon the ministra- 7 
tion of the law of death, (a law written in letters, and graven 
üpon stones), s0 that the children of Israel could not fix their 
eyes on the face of Moses, for the glory of his countenance, 
mthough its brightness was soon to fade ; 1 how far more glori- 8 
ous must the ministration of the spirit be. Forif the ministra- 9 
tion of doom had glory, far more must the ministration of right- 
- eousness abound in glory” Yea, that which then was glorified 10 
with brightness, is now turned into darkness,® by the surpassing 
glory wherewith it is compared. For if a glory shone upon 11 
that which was doomed to pass away, much more shall slory rest 
upon that which remains for ever. Therefore, having this hope 12 
[in the abiding glory of the new covenant], I speak and act 
without disguise ; and not like Moses, who spreaû a veil over 13 
his face, that ® the children of Israel might not see the end of 
that fading brightness. But their minds were blinded ; yea to 14 
this day, when they read in their synagogues * the ancient cove- 
nant, the same veil rests thereon, nor” can they see beyond it 
that the law is done away in Christ ; but even now, when Mo-15 
ses is read in their hearing, a veils lies upon their heart. But16 


As Theodoret explains ÏE, oùk é£ oikelwv Bpaivorres Aoyiouüv rpocpépouer Tà knpÉyuar G 
(Comment. in loco.) 

1 Karapyoëuevoc. ee note on 1 Cor. ii. 6. 

3 The whole of this contrast between the glory of the new and the old dispensations, 
appears to confirm the hypothesis that St. Paul’s chief antagonists at Corinth were of 
the Judaizing party. 

3 Tù ÉedoËaouévor y rodTe TO éper, that which, in this particular, was glorified 
euh brighiness ; où08 dedbEacr, has not so much as been giorified with brighiness ; ; 
the latter expression being equivalent to has no brightness at all. If, with the best 
MSS., we read o% instead of oùdè, the meaning will not be essentially altered. 

1 ’Ey, opposed to the preceding dc. 

5 See Exod. xxxiv. 35. St. Paul here (as usual) blends the allegorical with the his. 
torical view of the passage referred to in the Old Testament. 

6 In their synagogues is implied in the term dvayvüoez. Compare Acts xv. 21. 

7 We take u? dvaravnrôueror absolutely (with Meyer) ; literally, if being not un. 
veiled [i.e. noë revealed] to them that it [the ancient covenant] is done away in 
Christ. Karapyeirai is predicated, not of the veil, but of the old covenant. Com- 
pare karapyovuévou in the preceding verse, and the use of the same word in verses 
7 and 11. 

8 Perhaps there may be here an allusion to the Tallith, which was worn in the syne- 
gogue by every worshipper. and was literally à veil ‘hung over the breast. See 


Vol. I. p. 173. 
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17 when they turn to the Lord 1 Jesus, the veil is rent away. Now 
the Lord is the Spirit ; ; and where the Spirit of the Lord abides, 
18 there bondage gives place to freedom; and we all, while with 
face unveiled we behold as in a mirror the brightness of our 
Lord’s glory, are ourselves transformed into the same likeness ; 
and the glory which shines upon us* is reflected by us, even as 
IV it proceeds from the Lord, the Spirit. 
1 Therefore having this ministry, I discharge it with no faint- 
2 hearted fears, remembering the mercy which T3 received. I 
have renounced the secret dealings of shame, I walk not in the 
paths of cunning, I+ adulterate not God’s message ; but openly 
setting forth the truth, as in the sight of God, I commend my- 
3 self to the conscience of all men. But if there be still a veil 
which hides my Glad-tidings from some who hear me, it is 
4 among those 5 who are in the way of perdition ; whose nnbe- 
 Jieving minds the God of this passing world has blinded, and 
shut out the light of the Glad-tidings, even the glorious bright- 
5 ness of Christ, who is the image of God. For I proclaim not 
. myself, but Christ Jesus as Lord and Master, and myself your 
6 bondsman for the sake of Jesus. For God, who called forth 
light out of darkness, has caused His light to shine in my heart, 
that the knowledge of His glory manifested i in the face of Jesus 
Christ might be shed forth [upon others also]. 
7 But this treasure is lodged in a body of fragile 1n sickness and 


in danger his 


clay, that so the surpassing might which aids me strenthis from 
he power of 


8 should be God’s, and not my own. I am hard Christ and 
9 pressed, yet not crushed; helpless, yet not hopeless ; life: 

19 persecuted, yet not forsaken ; cast down, yet not destroyed.s I 
bear about continually in my body the dying of Jesus,’ that the 


1. Küprov. 

3 Ar 06ënç describes the cause, viz. éhe glory shining on us ! els d6£a, the effect ; 
viz. the reflection of that glory by us. For the metaphor, compare 1 Cor. xiüit. 11, and 
note. We observe in both passages that even the representation of divine truth given 
us by Christianity is only a reflection of the reality. 

# Viz. in his conversion from a state of Jewish unbelief. . 

4 St. Paul piainly intimates here (as he openly states xi. 17) that some other 
teachers were liable to these charges. 

5 Compare ii. 15, 16. 

6 For this translation of aiüvos roûrov, see note on 1 Cor. i. 20. 

7 For the meaning of burzouév, compare verse 4. 

# Observe the force of the present tense of all these participles, impiying that the 
state of things described was constantly going on. 

® Kasiov is not found in the best MSS. 
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Life also of Jesus might in my body be shewn forth. For I, in] 
the midst of life, am daily given over to death for the sake of 
Jesus, that in my dying flesh the life whereby Jesus conquered 
death! might shew forth its power. 

So then death working in me, works life” in you. Yet12 
having the same spirit of faith whereof it is written “75 Aad13 
Faith, and therefore have T spoken,” T also have faïth, and 
therefore speak. For I know that He who raised our Lord Je-14 
sus from the dead, shall raise me also by Jesus, and shall call 
me into His presence together with you; for all my sufferings15 
* are on your behalf, that the mercy which has abounded above 
them all, might call forth your thankfulness ; that so the fulness 
of praise might be poured forth to Cod, not by myself alone, 
but multiplied by many voicest Wherefore TL faint not; but16- 
though my outward man decays, yet my inward man is re- 
newed from day to day. For my light afflictions, which last1 
but for a moment, work for me a weight of glory, immeasura- 
ble and eternal. Meanwhile I look not to things seen, but to18 
things unseen : for the things that are seen pass away ; but the V 
things that are unseen endure for ever. Yea, 1 know that if 1 
the tent s which is my earthly house be destroyed, I have a 
mansion built by God, a house not made with hands, eternal, in 
the heavens. And for this I groan with earnest longings, de- 2 : 
siring to coverf my earthly raiment with the robes of my hea- 
venly mansion. (If indeed T shall be found” still clad in my 3 
feshly garment). For we who are dwelling in the tent, groan 4 
and are burdened ; not desiring to put off our earthly clothing, 
but to put over it our heavenly raiment, that this our dying na- 
ture might be swallowed up by life. And He who has pre- 5 

1 Observe the force of the rat. Literally, “fhe life as well as the death, of.Tesus.”? 

3 Le. the -mortal peril, to which St. Paul exposed himself, was the instrument of 
bringing spiritual life to his converts. 

3 Pe. cxvi. 10. (LXX.). 

+ The exactly literal translation would be, “ that the mercy which has above aii 
goounded might, through the thanksgiving of the greater number, overflow to the 
praise of God.’ Compare the similar sentiment at Chap. IL. 11. 

# The shifting tent, oxÿvos, is here opposed to the enduring mansion, owodouf ; the 
vile body of flesh and blood, to the spiritual body of the glorified saint. 

6 Observe the force of ërevdüoacôa as distinguished from évdioccba:. 

7 Literally, “ If indeed I shall be found clad, and not stripped of my clothing :? 
i. e. “Ïf, at the Lord’s coming, I shall be found still living in the flesh.”’ We know 


from other passages that it was a matter of uncertainty with St. Paul whether he 
should survive to behold the second coming of Christ or not. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 15 


end 1 Cor. xv. 51. 
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pared me for this very end is God, who has given me the Spirit 
6 as the earnest of my hope. Therefore, in all my perils' I am 
of good courage, knowing that while my home is in the body, 
7 Ï am in banishment from my Lord; (for I walk by faith, not 
8 by sight). Yea, my heart fails me not, but I would gladly suf- 
fer banishment from the body, and have my home with Christ.” 
9 Therefore I strive earnestly that, whether in banishment or at 
Lo home, TI may be pleasing in His sight. For we must all be 
made manifests without disguise before the judgment seat of 
Christ, that each may receive according to that which he has 
done in the body, either good or evil. | 
11 Knowing therefore the fearfulness of the Lord’s His earnestness 


springs from 2 


1 ] 4 - sense of his re- 
judgment, though I seek to win men,‘ yet my up poser His re 


rightness is manifest in the sight of God; and JX Christ, whose 


commission he 


_ : e La Li La «- b ä, b 
hope also that it is manifested by the witness of your Pears, and. by 


. à L a whom his whole 
12 consciences. [ write not thus to repeat my own mis vol 


commendation,s but that I may furnish you with a ‘red. 
ground of boasting on my behalf, that you may have an an 
swer for those whose boasting is in the outward matters of sight, 
13 not in the inward possessions of the heart. For if I be mad,it 
14is for God’s cause; if sober, it is for yours. For the love ot 
Christ constrains me, because TI thus judge, that if one died for 
15 all, then His death was their death ;7 and that He died for all, 
that the living might live no longer to themselves, but to Him, 
who, for their sakes, died and rose again. 
16 J® therefore, from henceforth, view no man carnally ; yea, 
_ though once my view of Christ was carnal,® yet now it is no 
17 longer carnal. Whosoever, then, is in Christ, is created anew ; 


1 Ilévrore. ? Literally, the Lord. 

3 baveow0ÿve is mistranslated in the Authorised Version. 

4 ?AvGporovc reilw. Xe was accused by the Judaizers of év8pürcre relbeiv and 
dvGomoic doéokesv. (See Gal. i. 10, and the note.) 

5 This alludes to the accusation of vanity brought against him by his antagonists. 

- 6 Le. if I exalt myself (his opponents called him beside himself with vanity), tt is 
for God’s cause ; if I hurnble myself, it is for your sakes. 

7 Oi mévrec àréOavor cannot mean all were dead (A. V.), but all died. 

s The best commentary on the 14th and 15th verses is Gal. ii, 20. 

9 ‘Hyueic, emphatic. 

1» We agree with Billroth, Neander, and De Weüte, that this cannot refer to any 
actual knowledge which St. Paul had of our Lord when upon earth : it would probably 
have been ’Iycoür had that been meant; moreover, oj6auer «arà cépka, above, does 
not refer to personal knowledge, but to a carnal estimate. For other reasons against 
sueh an interpretation, see Vol. I. p. 64 St. Paul’s view of Christ was carnal wlen 
La !coked (like other Jews) for a Messiah wbo should be an earthly conqueror. 
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his old being has passed away, and behold, all has become new. 
But all comes from God, for He it is who reconciled me to Him-1s 
self by Jesus Christ, and charged me with the ministry of recon- 
ciliation ; for: God was in Christ reconciling the world to Him-19 
self, reckoning their sins no more against them, and He made 
it my task to bear the message of reconciliation. Therefore I 20 
am an ambassador for Christ, as though God besought you by 
my voice ; in Christ’s stead I beseech you, be ye reconeïled to. 
God. For Him who knew no sin, God struck with the doom 21 
of sin on our behalf ; that we might® be changed into the right- vi 
‘ eousness of God in Christ. Moreover, as working* together 1 
with Him, I also exhort you, that the grace which you have re- 
ceived from God be not in vain. For He saith: “7 have heard 2 
thee in an acceptable time, and in the day of salvation have I 
succoured thee” 4  Behold, now is the acceptable time ; behold, 
now is the day of salvation. 
Findicstion of Meanwhile I take heed to give no cause of stum- 3 
pih which Ro bling, lest blame should be cast on the ministration 
ps ant, and vrherein I serve ; but in all things I commend my- 4 
sféction of Li selfs as one who ministers to God’s service ; in pa- 
tient endurance, in afflictions, in necessities, in strait- 5 
ness of distress, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in 
labours, in sleepless watchings, in hunger and thirst ; in purity, 6 
in knowledge, in long-suffering, in kindness, in [the gifts of ] the 
Holy Spirit, in love nmfeigned ; speaking the word of truth, 7 
working with the power of God, fighting with the weapons of 
righteousness, both sword and shield ; through good report and 8 
evil, through honour and through infamy : ; counted a8 à de- 9 
ceiver, yet being true ; as unknown [by men], yet acknowledged 5. 
_ [by God]; as ever dying, yet behold T live; as chastened by. 
suffering, yet not destroyed ; as sorrowful, yet ever filled with 1c 
joy; as poor, yet making many rich; .as having nothing, yet 
possessing all things. 


1 ‘Qc Ôre, als weil, nämhch weïl, pleonastisch (De Wette, in loco). So also Wines, 


& 67. 
2 T'evôueba is the reading of the best MSS. 
& See note on 1 Cor. iii. 9. 4 Is. xlix. 8 (LXX.) 


-5 Zuysorüvrec éavrodc, an allusion apparentiy to ouviordverr éavredc and ovorurik; 
êrioroAür (iùü. 1); as though he said, Z commend myself, not by word, bui by deed. 
6 For this meaning of érytvuwokôuevo, see 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 


f 
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11. Corinthians, my: mouth has spoken to you freely,—my 

12heart has opened itself fully towards you. You find no nar. 

13rowness in my love, but the narrowness is in your own. Ï 
pray you therefore in return for my affection (I speak as to my 
chiüdren), let your hearts be opened in like manner. 

14  Cease to yoke yourselves unequallyinill-matched Exhortation te 


the  Anti-Ju 


intercourse with unbelievers; for what fellowship üaising party 
VEUUGTIKOÈ) 


bas righteousness with unrighteousness ; ; what com- Din an La 
15 munion has light with darkness? what concord has ich vie. 
Christ with Belial? what partnership has a believer with an 
16 unbeliever ? what agreement has the temple of God with idols ? 
For ye are yourselves à temple of the living God, as God said: 
SJ? avul divell in them, and walk in them, and T'ioill be their 
17 God, and they shall be my people” ° Wherefore, Comes out 
from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch 
18 noË the unclean thing, and L'wil receive you.” And 74 opill be 
HE uno you à father, and 'ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
1éhe Lord Almighty” Having therefore these promises (my 
beloved children), let us cleanse ourselves from every defile- 
ment, either of flesh or spirit, and perfect our holiness, in the 


fear of God. 


2 s Give me a favourable hearing. Jhave wronged satisction at 
: tbe tidings just 


no man, [have done hurt 6 to no man, l'have defraud- brought” by 
Titus from Co- 


5 ed no man; yet Î say not this to condemn you [as rintn. 
though I'had myself been wronged by you], for I have said before 


4 that I have you in my heart, to live and die with yon. Grestis 


my freedom towards you, great is my boasting of you; I am filled 
with the comfort which you have caused me; I have more than 
5 an overweight of joy, for all the affliction which has befallen me. 
When first Î came into Macedonia my flesh had no rest, but 1 


1 Observe, as a confirmation of previous remarks, /uür (11), 2éyw (13); also Suäc 
{vii. 2), Aéyo (vi. 3), fur (vii. 3), uos (vil. 4). 

3 Levit. xxvi. 11, 12 (according to LXX., with slight variations). 

3 [saiah lii. 11 (according to LXX,., with alterations) ; «dyw eiodé£ouar duüs not 
seing either in the LXX. or the Hebrew. 

4 This passage is not to be found exactly in the où Testament, although 2 Sam. vit 
14 and Jer. xxxi. 9, and xxxiii. 32, contain the substance of it, 

5 Jtis not impossible that the preceding part :£ the Epistle may have been writien 
béfore the coming of Titus. See p. 95, n. 1. 

6 St. Paul appears frequently to use fôeiperv in this sense (compare 1 Cor. iii. 17) 
and not in the ordinary meaning of corrupt. 
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was troubled on every side ; without were fightings, within were € 
fears. But God who comforts them that are cast down, comforted 
me by the coming of Titus ; and not by his coming only, but by 7 
the comfort which he felt on your account, and the tidings which 
he brought of your longing for my love, your mourning for my 
reproof, your zeal for my cause; so that my sorrow has been 
turned into joy. And I do not now regret (although I did & 
before regret), that I wrote the letter: which has given you 
pain (for I see that you were pained by that letter, though it 
was but for a season) ;—not that I rejoice in your sorrow, but 9 
because it led you to repentance; for the sorrow which I 
caused you was à godly sorrow ; so that Ï might nowise harm 

you [even when I grieved von] For godly sorrow works 16 
 epentance not to be repented of, leading to salvation; but 
worldly sorrow works nought but death. Consider what was 11 
wrought among yourselves when you were grieved with a godly 
sorrow; what earnestness it wrought in you, yea, what eager- 
ness to clear yourselves from blame, what indignation,® what 
fear,s what longing,: what zeal,s what punishment of wrong. 
You have cleared vyourselves altogether from every stain of 
guilt in this maiter. Know, therefore, that although I wrote 12 
to rebuke you, it was not so much to punish the wrong doer, 
hor to avenge him who suffered the wrong, but that my earnest 
zeal for you in the sight of God might be manifest to your- 
selves. 

This, therefore, is the ground of my comfort;7 but besides 13 
my consolation on your account, I was beyond measure rejoiced 
by the joy of Titus, because his spirit has been refreshed by the. 
conduct of you all or whatever boast of you I may have 14 
made to him, I have not been put to shame. But as all I ever 
said to you was spoken in truth, so also my boasting of you to 
Titus has been proved a truth. And his heart is more than 15 
ever drawn towards you, while he calls to mind the obedience 


1 Viz. 1 Cor. unless we adopt the hypothesis that another letter had been written 

in the interval, according to the view mentioned p. 91, n. 2. 
Indignation against the offender. 8 Fear of the wrath of God 

t Longing for restoration to St. Paul’s approval and love. 

5 Zeal on behalf of right, and against wrong. | 

6 Viz. the father of the offendér. We need not be perplexed at his wife’s forming 
another connection during his life time, when we consider the great laxity of the law 
of divorce among the Greeks and Romans. 

7 he reading of the best MSS. is èri à rÿ raoarkAñoe. 
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or you all, and the anxiety and self distrust' wherewith you 

ts received him. I rejoice that [ can now confide in you 
altogether. 

VIII. 

1 I desire, brethren, to make known to youthe  Explanations 


and directions 


manifestation of God’s grace, which has been given concerning the 


collection for 


2 in* the churches of Macedonia. For.in the heavy the poor Christ 
trial which has proved their stedfastness, the ful- len. 
ness of their joy has overflowed, out of the depth of their 
3 poverty, in the richness oftheir Hberality. They have given ( 
bear them witness) not only according to theïr means, but beyond 
4 their means, and that of their own free will; for they besought 
me with much entreaty that they might bear their part in the 
5 grace of ministering to Christ’s people. And far beyond my hope, 
they gave their very selves to the Lord Jesus first, and to me 
6 also, by the willof God. $o that I have desired Titus [to revisit 
you}, that as he caused you to begin this work, so he may 
lead you to finish it, that this grace may not be wanting: in 
7 you; but that, as you abound in all gifts, in faith and utterance, 
and knowledge, and earnest zeal, and in the love which joins® 
your hearts with mine, so you may abound in this grace also. 
8 I say not this by way of command; but by the zeal of others 
3 I would prove the reality of your love. For you know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, how, though He was rich, yet 
for our sakes He became poor, that you, by His poverty, might 
10 be made rich. And I give you my advice in this matter ; for 
it becomes you to do thus, inasmuch as you began not only the 
contribution, but the purpose of making it, before others,’ in 
the year which is past. Now, therefore, fulfil your purpose 
by your deeds, that as you then shewed your readiness of 
will, so now you may finish the work, according to your 
12 means. For if there be à willing mind, the® gift is accept- 
able when measured by the giver’s power, and needs not to go 


à For the meaning of g6Bov Kai rpôuov, see 1 Cor it. 3. 

3 Acdouévyv ëv cannot mean ‘“ hestowed on 7 (A. V.). . 

3 Aé£aobar quäc is omitted by the best MSS. 4 TO Evcio. 

5 Observe the force of the second rat. 

6 Ty € duov ëv ani dyar%, literally, the love which spring gs from you and dwells 
in me. 

7 Dpo-evfpéacbe ; viz. before the Macedonian churches. 


8 Literally, êé is acceptable according to that which it possesses, not that märch u 
possesses not. The riç is omitted in the best MSS. 
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beyond. Nor is this collection made that others may be eased, 13 
and you distressed, but to make your burdens equal, that, as now 14 
your abundance supplies their need, your own need may at 
another time be relieved in equal measure by their abundance, 
as itis written,— 77e that gathered much had nothing over ; and 15 
Re that gathered little had no lack” But, thanks be to God, that 16 
He has put into the heart of Titus the same zeal as I have on your 
behalf; for he not only has consented to my desire, but is17 
himself very zealous in the matter, and goes* to you of his 
own accord. And I have sent as his companion the brother1g 
who is with him, whose praise in publishing the Glad-tidings 
is spread throughout all the churches, and who has more-19 
over been chosen by the churches [of Macedonia] to accom- 
pany me in my journey (when I bear this gift, which I have 
undertaken to administer); that our Lord‘ Jesus might be 
glorified, and thats I might undertake the task with more 
good will For I guard myself against all suspicion which 20 
might be cast upon me in my administration of this bounty 
with which I am charged ; being careful to do all things in a21 
seemly manner, not only in the sight of our Lord, but also in 
the sight of men. The brother whom I have sent likewise 22 
with them, is one whom TI have put to the proof in many trials, 
and found always zealous in the work, but who is now yet 
more zealous from the full trust which he has in you. Con- 23 
cerning Titus, then (on the one hand), he ïs partner of my lot, 
and fellow-labourer with me for Jour good ; concerning our 


1 Exodus xvi. 18, quoted according to LXX. The subject is the gathering of the 
manna. 

2 *Eër7A0e in the past, because the act is looked upon, according to the Classical 
idiom, from the position of the reader. 

3 To edayyehiw here cannot refer, as some have imagined, to a written Gospel, 
the word is of constant occurrence in the New Testament (occurring sixty times in St. 
Paul’s writings, and sixteen times in the other books), but never once in the supposed 
sense. Who the deputy here mentioned was, we bave no means of ascertaining. - Pro- 
bably, however, he was eïther Luke (Acts xx. 6), or one of those, not Macedonians (x 
4), mentioned Acts xx. 4; and possibly may have been Trophimus. See Acts xxi..29, 
We may notice the coïncidence between the phrase here (cuvékômuos uv) and uvÿer- 
dfuovc rod Ilaÿou (Acts xix. 29). 

4 Toÿ Kvpiov. 

5 The best MSS$. omit aèroÿ, and read #uüv (not duüv). 

6 There is even less to guide us in our conjectures as to the person here indicated, 
than in the case of the other deputy mentioned above. Here, also, the eïbissary Was 
elected by some of the Churches who bad contributed to the collection. He may have 
been either Luke, Gains, Tychicus, or Trophimus (Acts xx. 4). 
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Lrethren (on the other hand), they are ambassadors of the 
“<churches,—a manifestation of the glory of Christ. I beseech 
you, therefore, to justify my boasting on your behalf, in the 
ëx. sight of the churches whence they come, by proofs of your love 
1 to them: For of your ministration to Christ’s people [at Jeru- 
salem] it is needless that I should write to yon; since I know 
2 the forwardness of your mind, and boast of it to the Macedo- 
nians, saying that Achaïa has been ready ever since last year ; 
and the knowledge of your zeal has roused the most of them to 
8 follow it. But I have sent the brethren,’ lest my report of 
you in this matter should be turned into an empty boast ; that 
4 you may be truly ready, as I have declared you to be. Lest 
perchance the Macedonians, who may come with me to visit 
you, should find you not yet ready, and so shame should fall 
upon me (for I will not say upon you) by the failure of this 
5 boast, whereon [ founded3 my appeal to them. Therefore, I 
thought it needful to desire these brethren to visit you before 
my coming, and to arrange beforehand the completion of this 
bounty which you before promised to have in readiness ; so it 
be really given by your bounty, not wrung from your covet- 
6 ousness. But remember, be‘ who sows sparingly shall reap 
sparingly ; and he who sows bountifully shall reap bountifully. 
7 Let each do according to the free choice of his heart; not 
grudgingly, or of necessity ; for God loveth à cheerful giver.” 
B And God is able to give you an overflowing measure of all 
good gifts, that all Your wants may be supplied, and yon may 
9 give of your abundance to every good work. As it is written, 
—“ The good man hath scattered abroad, he hat} given to the 
19 poor; his righteousness remarneth for ever.” 5 Now may He who 
furnisheth seed to the sower, and bread for the food of man,” ? 
1 Elc abrodc answers to ei roùc &ytovc in the following verse. The Kai before els 
+pôcwrov is omitted by all the best MSS. 
2 Viz. Titus and the other two. 
3 ‘Yroorécet, literally, he groundivork on which some superstructure is Jounded, 


La Cwith the best MSS.) we omit rfc raxioeus, the meaning will be unaltered. Com- 


pare xi. 17. 

4 The same expression occurs Gal. vi. 7. 

5 Prov. xxii. 8 (according to LXX.. with slight variation). 

6 Ps. exii. 9 (LXX.). 

7 The words omépua Tr omeipovre Kai äprov elc BoGotv, are an | exact quotation from 
fsaiah 1v. 10 (LXX.). Ignorance of this fact has caused an inaccuracy in A. V. The 
Uteral translation of the remainder of the verse is, —"“ Furnish and make plenteous 
your seed, and increase the fruits springing from your righteousness.? 
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farnish yon with plenteous store of seed, and bless your righ1- 
eousness with fruits of increase. May you be enriched with 11 
all good things, and give them freely with singleness of mind; 
causing thanksgivings to God from : those to whom I bear your 
gifts. For the administration of this service not only fills up 12 
the measure of the necessities of Christ’s people, but also over- 
flows beyond it, in many thanks to God; while they* praise 13 
God for the proof thus given of the obedience wherewith you 
have consented to the Glad-tidings of Christ, and for the single- 
minded lberality which you have shewn both to them, and 
to all Moreover, in their prayers for you they express the 1, 
earnest longings of their love towards you, called forth through 
the surpassing grace of God manifested in you. Thanks be to15 
God for His unspeakable gift. X. 
He contrastshis Now I, Paul, myself exhort you by the meek- 1 


own character 


and services Ness and gentleness of Christ—{(T, who am mean, for- 
with those 


the false fnohe sooth,? and lowly in outward presence, while I am 
ciated him. among you, yet treat you boldly when TI am absent) 
—T beseech you (1 say), that you will not force me to show, 2 
when I come, the bold reliance on my own authority, where- 
with J reckon to deal with some who measure “ me by the stan- 
dard of the flesh. For, though living in the flesh, my warfare 3 
is not waged according to the flesh. For the weapons which I 4 
wield are not of fleshly wealkness, but mighty in the strength 
of God to overthrow the strongholds of the adversaries. There- 5 
by can Loverthrow the reasonings of the disputer, and pull 
down the lofty bulwarks which raise themselves against the 
knowledge of God, and bring every rebellious thought into cap- 
tivity and subjection to Christ. And when the obedience of ç 
yours church shall be complete, I am still ready to punish all 
those who remain disobedient. 

Do you look at matters of outward' advantage? Tf there 7 
be anÿ among you who boasts that he belongs above the rest to 


1 Literally, eausing thanksgiving to God by my instrumentality. 

? Literally, {hey being caused, by the proof of this ministration, to praise God fvs 
the obedience, &e. 

3 Compare verse 10 and xarè mpôcwnov (verse 7) ; also V. 12 roùc ëv rpocéra 
KAVYWHÉVOUC. 

4 Literally, who account of me as though I walked according to the flesh. The 
verses which follow explain the meaning of the expression. 

5 ‘Yu@r. Cornpare ii. &. 


PTS 
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Christ, I bid him once more to consider my words, that if he 

8 belong to Christ, so do I no less. For although TI were to boast 
somewhat highly concerning the authority which the Lord Je- 
sus has given me (not to cast you down, but to build you ap), 

y my words would not be shamed by the truth. TI say this, lest 
you should imagine that I am writing empty threats to terrify 
toyou. For his letters,” says one,’ are written with authority 
and firmness, but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech 
11 contemptible.” Let such a man assure himself that the words 
which I write while absent, shall be borne out by my deeds 
12 when present For I venture not to number or compare my- 
self with those among you who prove their worth by their self 

. commendation ; but they, measuring themselves by themselves, 
and comparing themselves with themselves, are guilty of folly.s 
18 But T, for my part, will not let my boasting carry me beyond 
all measure, but will confine it within that measure given me 
14by God, who made my line reach even to you. For I stretch 
not myself beyond due bounds (as though I reached you not); for 
T bave already come as far even as Corinth * to publish the Glad- 
15 tidings of Christ. I'am not boasting beyond my measure, for 
the labours of others ;5 but I hope that if your faith goes on 
igincreasing among? yourselves, I shall be still further honoured, 
within the limits appointed to me, by bearing the Glad-tidings to 

1 The party who said &yà dè Xpsoroÿ (1 Cor. i. 12). See Vol. I. p. 444 As we 
bave remarked above, p. 96, this party at Corinth seems to have been formed and led 


by an emissary from the Judaizers of Palestine, who is especially referred to in this 
ehapter. 

# bot, literally, “says he Di but it is occasionally used impersonally (see Winer, 
$ 49) for “they say ;”? yet as, in that sense, 6aoè would be more naturally used, the 
use of g7où and. of 6 rosodroc in the next verse, seems to point to a single individual at 
the head of St. Paul’s opponents. See last note and p. 96, and compare the use of 6 
rouodroç for the single incestuous person (2 Cor. ii. 7), and for Sf. Paul himself (2 Cor. 
xii, 2). 

3 Literally, Let such a man reckon, thai such as I am in word by letters while 
xbsent, such will I be also in deed when present.” 

4 Evvsodosv is an Hellenistic form of the 3rd pl. ind. present from ouvimu, and 
vecurs Mat. xlii. 13. Hence we need not take it here for the daëive pl. of ourér, with 
Oïshaasen and others. If the latter view were correct, the translation would be, “but 
I measure myself by my own standard, and compare myself with myself alone, unwise 
as Iam.” But this translation presents several difficulties, both in itself, and consid- 
ered in reference to the context. Lachmann, with cod. B., reads ouuäou, a reading 
which (as well as the omission of the words from où to dë in several ancient MSS.) hes 
apparentiy been caused by the difficulty of the Hellenistic form ovrswdour. 

5 Yu. 6 This was the conduct of St. Paul’s Judaizing antagonisis. 

7 We join aëFavouérnc with èv dir. 

VOL. IL—8 
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the countries beyond you ; not by boasting of work made ready 
to my hand within the field assignell to another. Meantime, 17 
He that boasteth, let him boast inthe Lord” For à man1s 
is proved worthy, not when he commends himseïf, but when he 
is commended by his Lord. XL 
Would that ye could bear with me à little in my folly ! 

Yea, ye already bear with me. For I love you with à godly 2 
jealousy, because I betrothed you to one only husband, even 
to Christ, that I might present you unto Him in virgin purity ; 
but now L fear lest, as Eve was beguiled by the craftiness of 3 
the serpent, so your imaginations should be corrupted, and you 
should be. sednced from your single-minded faithfulness to 
Christ. For evenif he that is come among you proclaïms to you 4 
another Jesus, of whom I told you not, or if you receive from 
him the gift of another Spirit, which you received not before, 
oranew Glad-tidings, which you never heard from me, yet 
you would fitly bear with me;° for Î reckon myself no whit 5 
behind those who are counted5 such chief Apostles. Yea, 6 
though I be unskilled in the arts of speech, yet Î am not want- 
ing'in the gift of ‘ knowledge ; but 1 have manifested 5 it to you 
in all things, and amongst all men. Orisit a sin [which must 7 
rob me of the name of Apostle],f that I have proclaimed to you, 
without fee or reward, the Glad-tidings of God, and have 
abased 7 myself that you might be exalted ? Other churches I 8 
have spoiïled, and taken their wages to do you service. And 9 
when I was with you, though I was in want, I pressed not upon 

1 Quoted, according to the sense, from Jer. ix. 24 (LXX.) ; ëv Kupéo being substi- 
tute& for &v roûre ovvieiv ôre Eyé eue Kôproç. Quoted also 1 Cor. i. 31. | 

2 ’Hyeiyeoôe. Lachmann (with the Vatican Manuscript) reads dvéyeoe, which 
makes the coïncidence with v. 1 more exact; but if we keep Yveéyeobe (or rather its 
Hellenistic form, âveiyeoôe), it may bear the sense here given it, on the same principle 
on which erat is often used for esse, and fuerat for fuisset. We understand pov (not 
aèrod with most commentators), because this agrees better with the context (yäp fol- 
lowing), and with the first verse of the chapter. | 

3 Tüv vreoliav änocréAwv. This phrase (which occurs only in this Epistle) : is 
ironical, as is evident from the epithet vrepAiar, “the super-apostolie Apostles.” 

4 The gift of yvooiç was a deep insight into spiritual truth. See Vol. I. p.427, n. 2. 

5 Darepocavres is the reading supported by the preponderating weight of MS. 
authority. 

6 See Vol. I. p. 436. 

7 Le.by working with his hands for his daïly bread. See Vol. IL. p. 388. In all 
probability (judging from what we know of other manufactories in those times) hia 
fellow-workmen in Aquila’s tent manufactory were slaves. (Compare Phil iv. 12, 


ol6o rarervodoOaL. 
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any ot you; for the brethren,i when they came from Macedo- 
nia, supplied my needs; and Ï kept, and will keep myself alta- 
‘ogether from casting a burden upon you. As the truth of 
Christ is in me, no deed of mine shall rob me* of this boasting 
l1in the region of Achaia. And why? Because I love you not f 
12 God knows my love. But what I doI will continue to do, that 
I may cut off all ground from those who wish to find some- 
thing whereon they may rest a slander; and let them show the 
13 same cause for their boasting as [for mine.: For men like these 
are false Apostles, deceiïtful workmen, clothing themselves in 
14 the garb of Christ’s Apostles. And no wonder; for even Satan 
15 can transform himself into an angel of light. It is not strange, 
then, if his servants disguise themselves as servants of right. 
eousness ; but their end shall be according to their works. 
18  Lentreat you all once more‘ not to count me for a fool ; or, 
if you think me such, yet bear with me in my folly, while I, 
17 too, boast a little of myself. But, in so doing, I speak not in 
the spirit of Christ, but, as it were, in folly, while we stand 
18 upon this ground of boasting ; for, since many are boasting 
19 in the spirit of the flesh, I will boast likewise. . And I know 
20 that you bear kindly with fools, as beseems the wise. Nay, 
you bear with men though they enslave you, though they de- 
vour you, though they entrap you, though they exalt them- 
21 selves over you, though they smite you on the face, (L speak of 
degradation) as though Î were weak [and they were strongl. 
And yet, if any think they have grounds of boldness, I too 
22 (I speak in folly) have grounds to be as bold as they. Are 


3 Probably Timotheus and Silvanus, who may have brought the contribution sert 
by the Philippians. The A. V. would require oi &A06vrec. 

2? Gpayfoera, not oppayioere, is the reading of the MSS. The literal English 
would be “ éhis boasting shall not be stopped for me” 

3 The literal English of this difficult passage is, “ {hat they, an the ground of their 
boasting, may be found even as I? De Wette refers &v © «avyüvra to the Apostolic 
Office. We take it more generally. A more obvious way would be to take 4 & 
ravyovras (with Chrysostom and the older interpreters) to mean their abstaining 
from receiving maintenance ; but we know that the false teachers at Corinth did not 
do this (compare v. 20 below), but, on the contrary, boasted of their privilege, and 
alleged that St. Paul, by not claiming it, showed his conséiousness that he was not 
truly.sent by Christ. See 1 Cor. ix. 

4 Literally, & say once more, let none of you count me’? &c. 

5 Karé drutav Aéyw. This explanation, which only requires a slight alteration of 
the ordinary punctuation, is simpler than De Wette’s, who translates “I speak to my 
su shame,” which the Greek can scarcely mean. St. Paul virtually says, “ you bear 
sith my opponents, as though Twere too weak to resist them.” 
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they Hebrews ? so am. Are they children of Israel? sc am 
L Are they the seed of Abraham ? so am L Aïe they ser-23 
vants of Christ? (I speak as though I were beside myself) such, 
far more, am IL. In labours more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. (Five times I 24 
received from J ews the forty stripes save one; thrice I was 25 
scourged with the Roman rods; once Î was stoned ; thrice I 
suffered shipwreck ;? a night and a day Î spent in the open * 
sea). JÎn journeyings often ; ; in perils of rivers, in perils of rob- 26 
bers ; in perils from my countrymen, in perils from the hea- 
then ; in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea ; in perils among false brethren. In toil and weari-27 
ess, often in sleepless watchings ; in hunger and thirst, often 
without bread to eat ; in cold and nakedness. And besides all 
the rest,: there is the crowd‘ which presses upon me daily, and 28 
the care of all the churches. Who is weak,s but I share his 
weakness ? Who is caused to fall, but 1 burn with indignation ? 29 
If I must needs boast, it shall not be in my strength, but in my 30 
weakness. God, who is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 31 
He who is blessed for ever, knows that I lie not.s 

In Damascus, the governor under Aretas,’ the king, kept 32 
watch over the city with a garrison, purposing to apprehend 
me; and Ï was let down by the wall, through a window, in a 33 
basket, and thus [not by my strength, but by my weakness,] I 
escaped his hands. It is not for me, then to boast.s XII. 1 

But L will come also to visions and revelations of the 


1 The five Jewish scourgings, two of the three Roman beatings with rods (one being 
at Philippi), and the three shipwrecks, are all unrecorded in the Acts. The stoning : 
was at Lystra. ‘What a life of incessant adventure and peril is here disciosed to us! : 
. And when we remember that he who endured and dared all this was a manu constantly 
suffering from infirm health (see 2 Cor. iv. 7-12, and 2 Cor. xii. 7-10, and Gal iv. 15, 
14), such heroïc self-devotion seems almost superhuman. 

2 Probably in a small boat, escaping from one of the wrecks. 

3 Toy rapekrdç, not “ those things that are without”? (A. V.) 

4 For this meaning of moÜoracic, compare Acts xxiv. 12. 

‘8 For the way in which St. Paul shared the weakness of the “ weaker brethren,* s 
VcL I. p. 445, and the passages there referred to. 

6 This solemn oath, affirming his veracity, refers to the preceding statements of his 
labours and dangers. Compare Gal. i. 20. 

7 For the historical questions connected with this incident, se Vol. I. p. 100. Also 
on éfvépxnc, see Winer’s Realwôrterbuch. 

8 (xii. 1.) We prefer the reading ravyüoôar 0) où ouugépez por of the Textus Re- 
ceptus (which is also adopted by Chrysostom and by Tischendorf) to that of the Vati- 
can Manuscript, adopted by Lachmann, ravyäoôar ôet où -cüupepor uév. ‘On the other 
hand, we read with Lachmann, on the authority of the Codex Vaticanus, £Aefooua éà 
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Lord Jesus. I know: a man who was caught up fourteen 
2 years ago (whether in the body or out of the body, I cannot tell ; 
God knoweth), caught up, I say, in the power of Christ” even 
8 to the third heaven. And I know that such a man (whether in 
the body or out of the body I cannot tell; God knoweth) 
4 Was Caught up into Paradise,’ and heard nnspeakable words 
5 which it is not lawful for man to utter,. Of such a man, I will 
boast ; but of myself I will not boast, save in the tokens of my 
6 wealness. If I should choose to boast, I should not be guilty 
of empty vanity, for I should speak the truth ; but I forbear to 
speak, that I may not cause any man to think of me more 
highly. than when he sees my deeds or hears my teaching. 
7 And lest, through the exceeding greatness of these revelations, 
TI should be lifted up with pride, there was given me a thorn in 
the flesh,‘ a messenger of Satan, to buffet me and keep down 
8 my pride. And thrice I besought the Lord Jesus 5 concerning it, 
9 that it might depart from me; but He said to me, “ My grace 
is sufficient for thee ; for my strength shows its full might in 
weakness.” Most gladly, therefore, will I boast rather in my 
weakness than in my strength, that the strength of Christ may 
10 rest upon me, and dwell in mes. Therefore TI rejoïce in signs 
of weakness, in outrage, in necessities, in persecutions, in strait- 
ness of distress, endured for Obrist ; for when Ï am weakest, 
then am Î strongest.7 


ka, instead of the Textus Receptus, 84. ydp. The whole passage is most perplexine, 
from the obscurity of its connection with what precedes and what follows. Why did 
St. Paul mention his escape from Damascus in so much detail? Was i& merely as an 
event ignominious to himself? This seems the best view, but it is far from satisfactory. 
* There is something most disappointing in his beginning thus to relate in detail the firsé 
in that series of wonderful escapes of which he had just before given a rapid sketch, 
and then suddenly and abruptly breaking off; leaving our curiosity roused and yet 
ungratified. We cannot agree with De Wette in considering the Damascene escape to 
be introduced as the climax of all the other perils mentioned, nor in referring to it the 
solemn attestation of v. 31. 

1 The mistranslation of ofda in À. V. (£new for know) very seriously affects the 
sense : æpù is also mistranslated. 

3 We take & Xpiord with dorayévra, which would have come immediately after 
dekarecodpewv, had it not been intercepted by the parenthetic clause. 

3 Compare Luke xxiït.43, To-day shalt thou be avith me in Paradise, and Rev. il. 7. 

4 Le.a painful bodily infirmity. See Gal. iv. 13, 14, and Vol. IL. p. 274. 

5 Tôv Képror. 

6 The full meaning of érmiokmvôw is, to come to a place for he purpose of fixing 
one’s tent there. Compare (with the whole verse) iv. 7. 

7 Le. the more he was depressed by suffering and persecution, the more was he 


enabled to achieve by the aïd of Christ. 
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T'have been guilty of folly in boasting, but you have forced 11 
me to it; for I ought myself to have been commended by you: 
for T have come no whit behind those who are reckoned such 
chief: Apostles, although I be of no account. The marks, at 12 
least, of an Apostle were seen in the deeds which I wrought 
among you, in signs and wonders, and miracles, with steadfast 
endurance of persecution.® Wherein had you the disadvantage 13 
of other churches, unless, indeed, that I did not burden you 
with my own maintenance; forgive me, I pray, this wrong 
which I have done you. Behold T am now for the third time 14 
preparing to visit you, and Î purpose to cast no burden upon 
you ; for I seek not your substance, but yourselves. And chil- 
dren should not lay up wealth for parents, but parents for chil- 
dren. Nay, rather, most gladly will IL spend, yea, and myself15 
be spent, for your souls, though the more abundantly I love you, 
the less T be loved. 

But though it be granted that I did not burden you myself, 16 
yet perchance this was my cunning, whereby I entrapped your 
simplicity. Did I then defraud vou of your wealth by some of17 
the messengers whom I sent to you? I desired Titus to visit 1a 
you, and, with him, T sent the brother, his fellow-traveller. Did . 
Titus defrand you? Did we not act in the same spir 15? Did 
we not walk in the same steps À ? | 
He was the Do you again imagine that it is before you I de-19 
moral minorty fond myself? Nay, before God T speak, in fellow- 


be cnstamed ship with Christ; but doing all, beloved, for your 


to punish them . 
Key vs sakes, that you may be built up. For L fear lest 


in their disobe- 

ience. perchance when T come Ï should find you not such 
as I could wish, and that you also should find from me other 
treatment than you desire. I fear to find you full of strife, 
_ jealousies, passions, intrigues,‘ slanderings, backbitings, vaunt- 
ing, sedition. T fear lest, when I come, my God will again 
humble me* by your faults, and I shall be compelled to mourn 
over many among those who had sinned before my f last visit, 


1 See note on xi. 5. 

3 Yrouov} (in St. Paul’s language) means steadfastness under persecution. Some 
‘of tbe persecutions referred to are recorded in Acts xvüil. 

3 See note on xii. 1. 

4 ’Epubetar, intrigues. See note on Rom. ii. 8. 

s Literally, kwmble me in respect of ycu. See on this verse, p. 26, note 1. 

6 Jlno-AUAPTYKOTEC. : 
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and have not repented of the uneleanness, and fornication, and 
XI. wantoriness which they committed. 
1 . I now come to you for the third timer “ Qué of the moutk 
2 of two or three vwitnesses shall every word be confirmed.”* 
have warned you formerly, and I now forewarn you, as when: 
L'was present the second time, so now, while I am absent, say- 
ing to those who had sinned before my last visit, and to all the 
rest of the offenders,— Tf T come again, I will not spare.” 4 
3 Thus you shall have the proof you seek of the power of Christ, 
who speaks in me; for He shows no weakness towards you, but 
4 works mightily among you. For although He died upon the 
cross through the weakness of the flesh, yet now He lives 
through the power of God. And so I, too, share the weakness 
of His body ; yet I shall share also the power of God, whereby 
5 he lives, when T come to deal with you. Examines not me, 
but yourselves, whether you are truly in the faith ; put your- 
selves to the proof [concerning Christ’s presence with you which 
ye seek in me]. Know ye not of your own selves, that Jesus 
Christ is dwelling in you? unless, perchance, when thus proved, 
6 you fail to abide the test. But I hope you will find that IL, for 
7 my part, abide the proofs Yet I pray to God that T may not 
harm you in any wise. Lpray, not that my own power may be 
clearly proved, but that you may do right, althongh Ï should 
seem unable to abide the proof [because I should show no sign 
8 of power]; for I have no power against the truth, but only for 
9 the truth’s defence. I rejoice, therefore, when I am powerless 
1 Tpérov roëro épyouar mpèc duäc. This could scarcely mean merely, “T am for the 


third time preparing to visit you,’”? although 2 Cor. xii. 14 might imply no more than 
that. See p. 26, note 1. 

‘3 Deut,. xix. 15 (from LXX. nearly verbatim), meaning, “I will judge not withont 
examination, nor will I abstaïin from punishing upon due evidence.” Or else (perhaps), 
#T shall now assuredly fulfil my threats.” 

3 This passage, in which yoépo is omitted by the best MSS., seems conclusive 
for the intermediate journey. What would be the meaning of saying, “I forewarn 
you as if [were present the second time, now also while I am absent”? which is the 
translation that we must adopt, if we deny the intermediate visit. Also the TO0MLAP- 
rkôres, contrasted with the Aouroi mévrec (v. 2), seems inexplicable except on this 
Lypothesis. See'p. 26, n. 1. 

4 “Or: (as frequently) is here equivalent toa mark of quotation. 

s Eic tuäc. 

s Observe here the reference of Goxiudèere to the previous doruuÿv ÉnTeiTe, 

T ?Adéksuog eva, means, {o fail when tested ; this was the original meaning of the 
English éo be reprobate (A. V.). Observe, here, again, the reference to the eonvext 
{see preceding note). A paronomasia on the sanmie words occurs Rom. i. 28. 

8 Viz, the proof that ChrisPs power is with me, 
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[against you], and you are strong ; yea, it is the very end of my 
prayers, that you may be perfected. Therefore I write this to 16 
you while absent, that, when present, I may not deal harshly. 
with you in the strength of that authority which the Lord Je esus 
has given me, not to cast down. but to build up. 

Conclusion. Finally, brethren, farewell. Perfect what is lack-11 
ing in yourselves, exhort one another, be of one mind, live in 
peace ; so shall the God of love and peace be with you. Salute 12 
one another with the kiss of hoïiness.” All Christ’s people here 13 
galute you. 


| Autographben- The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 14 
| of God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be 
with you all.s 


In this letter we find a considerable space devoted to subjects con- 
nected with a collection now in progress for the poor Christians in Judæa.. 
It is not the first time that we have seen St. Paul actively exerting him- 
self in such a project.5 Nor is it the first time that this particular contri- 
bution has been brought before our notice. At Ephesus, in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul gave special directions as to the 
method in which it should be laid up in store (1 Cor. xvi. 1-4). Even 

-before this period similar instructions had been given to the Churches of 
Galatia (ib. 1). And the whole project was in fact the fulfñlment of a 
promise made at a still earlier period, that in the course of his preaching 
among the Gtentiles, the poor in Judæa should be remembered (Gal. it. 10). 

The collection was going on simultaneously in Macedonia and Achaia ; 
and the same letter gives us information concerning the manner in which 
it was conducted in both places. The directions given to the Corinthians. 
were doubtless similar to those under which the contribution was made at 
Thessalonica and Philippi Moreover, direct information ‘is incidentally 
given of what was actually done in Macedonia ; and thus we àre furnished 
with materials for depicting to ourselves a passage in the Apostles life 
which is not described by St. Luke. Thére is much instruction to. ‘be 
gathered from the method and principles according to which these funds 
were gathered by St. Paul and his associates, as well as from. the condact 
of those who contributed for their distant and suffering brethren. 

Both from this passage of Scripture and from others we are fally 

1 Compare x. 8. ? See note on 1 Thess. v. 25. 
.3 The éuÿv is not found in the best MSS. : : 


4 The whole of the eighth and ninth chapters. . 
$ Sce the account of the mission of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem i in à the time nt 


the famine, Vol. I. Ch. IV. 
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made aware of. St. Pauls motives for urging this benevolent work. Be 
sides his promise made long ago at Jerusalem, that in his preaching 
among the Grentiles the poor Jewish Christians should be remembered,!. 
the poverty of the residents. in J udæa would be a strong reason for his 
activity in collecting funds for their relief, among the wealthier communi- 
ties who were now united with them in the same faith and hope? But 
there was a far higher motive, which lay at the root of the Apostles 
anxious and energetic zeal in this cause. Itis that which is dwelt on in 
the closing verses of the ninth chapter of the Epistle which has just been . 
read, and is again alluded to in words less sanguine in the Epistle to the 
Romans.4 A serious schism existed between the Gientile and Hebrew 
Christians, which, though partially closed from time to time, seemed in 
danger of growing continually wider under the mischievous influence of 
the Judaïzers. The great labour of St. Pauls life at this time was directed 
to the healing of this division, He felt that if the Grentiles had been 
made partakers of the spiritual blessings of the Jews, their duty was to 
contribute to them in earthly blessings (Rom. xv. 27), and that nothing 
would be more likely to allay the prejudices of the Jewish party than 
. Charitable gifts freely contributed by the EHeathen converts.f According 
as cheerful or discouraging thoughts predominated in his mind, —and to 
such alternations of feeling even an Apostle was liable,—he hoped that 
“the ministration of that service would not only fill up the measure of 
the necessities of Christ’s people” in Judæa, but would “ overflow ” in 
thanksgivings and prayers on their part for those whose hearts had been 
opened to bless them (2 Cor. ïx. 12-15), or he feared that this charity : 
might be rejected, and he entreated the prayers of others, “that he 
might be delivered from the disobedient in Judæa, and that the service 
which he had undertaken for Jerusalem might be favourably received by 
Christ’s people” (Rom. xv. 80, 31). 

Influenced by these motives, he spared no pains in promoting tbe 
work ; but every step was conducted with the utmost prudence and 
delicacy of feeling. He was well aware of the calumnies with which his 
enemies were ever ready to assail his charâcter ; and therefore he took 
the most careful precautions against the possibility of being accused of 
_ mercenary motives. At an early stage of the collection, we. find him 
writing to the Corinthians, to suggest that ‘“whomsoever they should 


1 Gal. ii. 10 above quoted. See Vol. I. p. 220. 

4 See the remarks on this subject, in reference to the early jealousy between. the 
Christians of Aramaic and Hellenistic descent, Vol. I. p. 66. 

3 2 Cor. ix. 12-15. 4 Rom. xv. 30, 31. 

5 See the remarks on this subject in Ch. VII. 

6 See Vol. I. p 130. Compare Neander’s remarks at the end of the 7th chapter d 
‘he PS. u. L. 
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jadge fitted for the trust, should be sent to carry their benevolence te 
Jerusalem” (1 Cor. xvi. 3) ; and again he alludes to the delegates com- 
missioned with Titus, as “guarding himself against all suspicion whick 
might be éast on him in his administration of the bounty with which he 
was charged,” and as being ‘“careful to do all things in a seemly männer, 
not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men” (2 Cor. 
viü. 20,21). This regard to what was seemly appears most strikingly in 
his mode of bringing the subject before those to whom he wrote and 
spoke. He lays no constraint upon them. They are to give “ not 
grudgingly or of necessity,” but each ‘according to the free choice of his 
heart ; for God loveth a cheerful giver” (2 Cor. ix. 7). “If there is a 
willing mind, the gift is acceptable when measured by the giver’s power, 
and needs not to go beyond” (2 Cor. viii. 12). He spoke rather as 
giving “advice” (viü, 10), than a “command ;*1 and he sought to prove 
the reality of his converts’ love, by reminding them of the zeal of others 
(viü, 8). In writing to the Corinthians, he delicately contrasts their 
wealth with the poverty of the Macedonians. In speaking to the Mace- 
donians themselves, such a mode of appeal was less natural, for they were 
poorer and more generous. Yet them also he endeavoured to rouse to a 
generous rivalry, by reminding them of the zeal of Achaia (vüi. 24 ix: 2). 
. To them also he would doubtless say that “he who sows sparingly shall 
reap sparingly, and he who sows bountifuily shall reap bountifully” 
(ix. 6), while he would gently remind them that God was ever able to 
give them an overflowing measure of all good gifts, supplying all their 
wants, and enabling them to be bountiful® to others (ïb. 8). And that 
one overpowering argument could never be forgotten, —the example of 
Christ, and the debt of love we owe to Him,—"“* You know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, how, though He was rich, yet for our sakes He 
became poor, that you, by His poverty, might be made rich” (vii. 9). 
Nor ought we, when speaking of the instruction to be gathered from this 
charitable undertaking, to leave unnoticed the calmness and deliberation of 
. the method which he recommends of laying aside, week by week, what is 
devoted to God (1 Cor. xvi. 2),—a practice equally remote from the. 
excitement of popular appeals, and the mere impulse of instinctive ? bene- 
volence. 

The Macedonian Christians responded nobiy to the éppéi which was 
made to them by St. Paul. The zeal of their brethren in Achaia ‘‘roused 


__ À Compare his language to Philemon, whom he “ might have commandei, n but 
“for love’s sake he rather besought him”? v. 9. See the Introduction, p. xv. 
2 Compare what was said at Miletus, Acts xx. 35 ; also Eph. iv. 28. ‘ 
‘8 From 2 Cor. vi. 10, ix, 2, it would seem that the plan recommended in 1 Cor. xvi 
2 had been carried into effect. See Paley’s remarks in the Horæ Paulinæ on 2 Cor 
The same plan had been recommended in Galatia, and probably in Macedonia. 
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the most of them to follow it” (2 Cor. ix. 2). God's grace was abur 
dantlÿ “manifested in the Churches”: on the north of the Ægean {ib. 
vi. 1). Their conduct in this matter, as described to us by the Apostles . 
pen, rises to the point of the highest praise. It was à time, not of pros- 
perity, but of great affliction, to the Macedonian Churches ; nor were 
they wealthy communities like the Church of Corinth ; yet, “in their 
heavy trial, the fulness of their joy overflowed out of the depth of their 
poverty in the riches of their liberality” (ïb. viü. 2). Their contribution 
was n0 niggardly gift, wrung from their coveteousness (viü. 5); but they 
gave honestly “according to their means” (ïb. 3), and not only so, but 
even ‘ beyond their means” (ïb.) ; nor did they give grudgingly, under the 
pressure of the Apostle’s urgency, but ‘ of their own free will, beseeching 
him with much entreaty that they might bear their part in the grace 
of ministering to Christs people” (ib. 3, 4). And this liberality arose 
from that which is the basis of all true Christian charity. “They gave 

themselves first to the Lord Jesus Christ, by the will of God” (ib. 5). | 
The Macedonian contribution, if not complete, was in a state of much 
forwardness, when St. Paul wrote to Corinth. He -speaks of liberal 
fands as being already pressed upon his acceptance (2 Cor. viïi. 4), and 
the delegates who were to accompany him to Jerusalem had already been 
chosen (2 Cor. viäi. 19,28). We do not know how many of the Churches 
of Macedonia took part in this collection,’ but we cannot doubt that that 
of Philippi held a conspicuous place in so benevolent a work. In the case 
of the Philippian Church, this bounty was only a continuation of the bene- 
volence they had begun before, and an earnest of that which gladdened 
the Apostle’s heart in his imprisonment at Rome. “In the beginning: of 
the Gospel” they and they only had sent once and again‘ to relieve his 
wants, both at Thessalonica and at Corinth (Philip. iv. 15, 16) ; and “at 
the last” their care of their friend and teacher ‘ flourished again” (ib. 10), 
and they sent their gifts to him at Rome, as now they sent to their un- 
known brethren at Jerusalem. The Philippians are in the Epistles what 
that poor woman is in the Gtospels, who placed two mites in the treasury. 
They gave much, because they gave of their poverty ; and wherever the 


\ See p. 109, n. 2. 

* The aorist érep{ocevcer (2 Cor. viit. 2) does not necessarily imply that the collec- 
tion was closed ; and the present kavy@ua (ix. 2) rather implies the contrary. 

3 In 2 Cor. x. 9 we find Philippi used as equivalent to Macedonia (p. 92), and soit 
way be here. But it is not absolutely certain (ibid.) that the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written at Philippi. The Churches in Macedonia were only few, and 
communication among them was easy along the Via Egnatia ; as when the first contribu- 
tons were sent from Philippi to St. Paul at Thessalonica. ‘See Vol, IL p. 329. 

4 See above, p. 92. For the account of this relief being sent to St. Paul, see Vol. 4 
D. 829 : and p. 389, n. 3, in reference to Phil. iv. 10 and 2 Cor. xi. 9. 
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Gospel is preached throughout the-whole world, there. shall this Hberality 
be told for a memorial of them. 

If the principles enunciated by the Apostle in à reference to the co 
lection command our devout attention, and if the example of the Macedo: 
nian Christians is held out to the imitation of all future ages.-of the 
Church, the conduct of those who took an active part in the manage- 
ment of the business should not be unnoticed. Of two of these the names 
are unknown to us,! though their characters are described. One was a 
brother, ‘“ whose praise in publishing the Gospel was spread throughout 
the churches,” and who had been chosen by the Church sf. Macedonia to 
accompany St. Paul with the charitable funû to Jerusalem (2 Cor. viü 
18, 19). The other was one ‘ who had been put to the proof in many 
trials, and always found zealous in the work” (ïb. 22). But concerning 
Titus, the third companion of these brethren, ‘the partner ot St. Paul's 
lot and his fellow-labourer for the good of the Church,” we have fuller 
information ; and this seems to be the right place to make a more parti. 
cular allusion to him, for he was nearly concerned in all the steps of the 
collection now in progress. : 

Titus does not, like Timothy, appear at intervals through all the pas- 
sages of the Apostle’s life. He is not mentioned in the Acts at all, and 
this is the only place where he comes conspicuously forward in the 
Epistles ;:* and all that îis said of himis connected with the business of the 
collections Thus we have a detached portion of his biography, which is 
at-once a thread that guides us through the main facts of the contribu- 
tion for the Judæan Christians, and a source whence we can draw some 
knowledge of. the character of that disciple, to whom St. Paul addressed 
one of his pastoral Epistles. At an early stage of the proceedings he 
seems to have been sent,—<soon after the First Epistle was despatched 
from Ephesus to Corinth,—not simply to enforce the Apostles general 
injunctions, but4 to labour also in forwarding the collection (2 Cor. xä. 
18). Whüst he was at Corinth, we find that he took an active and. a 
zealous part at the outset of the good work (ïb. vii. 6). And now that 
he had come to Macedonia, and brought the Apostle good news from 
Achaia, he was exhorted to return, that he might finish what was so well 


1 See the notes on 2 Cor. viii. 

* See Vol. I. p. 211, note. It is observed there that the only epistles in which he îs 
mentioned are 2 Cor. and 2 Tim. 

3 The prominent appearance of Titus in this part of the history bas been made an 
argument for placing the Epistle to Titus, as Wieseiler and others have done, aboi 
this part of St. Paul’s Life. This question will be discussed afterwards. 

4 See above, p.91. The fact that the mission of Titus had something to do with the 
collection, might be inferred from 2 Cor. xii. 18: “ Did Titus defraud you?” We do 
not know who the “brother” was, that was sent with him on that occasion from 
Ephesus. 
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begun, king with him (as we have seen) the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and accompanied by the two deputies who have just been 
mentioned. It was a task which he was by no means unwilling to under- 
take. God “put into his heart the same zeal” which Paul himself had ; 
he not only consented to the Apostles desire, but was “himself very 
zealous in the matter, and went of his own accord” (2 Cor. vi. 16, 17). 
If we put together these notices, scanty as they are, of the conduct of 
Titus, they set before us a character which seems to claim our admira- 
tion for à remarkable union of enthusiasm, integritÿy, and discretion. 

After the departure of Titus, St. Paul still continued to prosecute the 
labours of an evangélist in the regions to the north of Greece: - He-was 
wwilling as yet to visit the Corinthian Church, the disaffected members of 
which still caused him so much anxiety,—and he would douhtless gladly 
employ this period of delay to accomplish any plans he might have formed 
and left incomplete on his former visit to Macedonia. On that occasion 
: he had been persecuted in Philippi,' and had been forced to make a pre 
_ cipitate retreat from Thessalonica ;* and from Berœa his course had been 
similariy urged to Athens and Corinth# Now he was able to embrace a 
wider circumference in his Apostolic progress. Taking Jerusalem as his 
centre,‘ he had been perpetually enlarging the circle of his travels. In 
his first missionary journey he had preached in the southern parts of Asia 
Minor and the northern parts of Syria : in his second journey he had 
visited the Macedonian towns which lay near the shores of the Ægean : 
and now on his third progress he would seem to have penetrated into ‘the 
mountains of the interior, or even beyond them, to the shores of the Adri- 
atic, and “fully preached the Crospel of Christ round about unto Uri 
cum” (Rom. xv. 19). 

We here encounter a subject on which some difference of opinion must 
uvavoidably exist. If we wish to lay down the exact route of the Apostle, 
we must first ascertain the meaning of the term ‘{llyricum” as used by 
St. Paul in writing to the Romans : and if we find this impossible, we 
must be content to leave this part of the Apostle’s travels in some degree 
of vagueness ; more especially as the preposition (“ unto,” Héapt) employed 
in the passage is evidently indeterminate. 

The political import of the word “ Illyricurn ” will be seen by referring 
to what has been written in an earlier chäpter on the province of Macedo- 
rias Jt has been there stated that the former province was contiguous to 
the north-western frontier of the latter. It must be observed, however, 


! Vol. I. p. 298. | 2 Vol. L p. 331. 3 Ib. p.840. 

4 Notice the phrase, md ’lepouoa}}u ka kôkhw uéypr roù 5 "lAApuo. Rom. xv 
19: and see the Horæ Pauliræ. 
. 8 Vol L v. 315, &e. See our map of St. Paul’s third missionary journey. 
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that a distinction was anciently drawn ! between Greek Ilyricum, a district 
on the south, which was incorporated by the Romans with Macedonia, and 
formed the coast line of that province where it touched the Adriatic,— 
and Barbarous, or Roman Ilyricum, which extended towards the head of 
that gulf, and was under the administration of a separaté governor. This 
is “one of those ill-fated portions of the earth which, though placed in im- 
mediate contact with civilisation, have remained perpetually barbarian.”3 
For à time it was in close.connection, politically and afterwards ecclesias 
tically, with the capitals both of the Eastern and Western empires : but 
afterwards it relapsed almost into its former rude condition, and “to this 
hour it is devoid of illustrious names and noble associations” 4 Until the 
time of Augustus, the Romans were only in possession of a narrow portion 
along the coast, which had been torn during the wars of the Republic 
from the piratic inhabitantss But under the first emperor à large region, 
extending far inland towards the valleys of the Save and the Drave, was 
formed into a province, and contained some strong links of the chain of 
military posts, which was extended along the frontier of the Danube.f At 
first it was placed under the senate :7 but it was soon found to require the 
presence of large masses of soldiers : the emperor took it into his own 
hands, and inscriptions are still extant on which we can read the records 
of its occupation by the seventh and eleventh legions® Dalmatia, which 
is also mentioned by St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 10), was a district in the south- 
ern part of this province ; and after the final reduction of the Dalmatian 
tribes,® the province was more frequently called by this name than by that 
of Illyricum." The limits of this political jurisdiction (to speak in general 


1 See Forbiger, Alte Geographie, iii. p. 833. 

3 For the seaboard of Macedonia on the Adriatic, see Vol. I. pp. 315, 316. 

3 Arnold’s Rome, vol. i. p. 495. 

4 Arnold’s Rome, vol. i. p. 495. 

5 It extended from the river Drilon to the Istrian peninsula. For the conquest of 
the country under Augustus, see Appian, Illyr. 18-21, and Dio. xlix. 35, seq., also 
Strabo, iv. and vi, 

6 One of the most important of these military posts was Siscia, i in the Pannonian 
country, on the Save. See App. Illyr. 23, Dio. xlix. 36, seq. The line was continued 
by Augustus through Moœæsia, though the reduction of that region to a province was 
later. Six legions protected the frontier of the Danube, Tac. Ann. iv. 5. 

7 Dio. liii. 12. : 8 Dio. Liv. 34. 

9 OrellŸs inscriptions, 3452, 3553, 4995, 4996. Josephus alludes to these legions in 
the following passage, and his language on geographical subjects is always important 
es an illustration of the Acts: Of dr rüv Oodkov ’IAZvprol Tv uéypr Achuariac 
éToTEuvouÉvE "Iorpo KaToskoDvTec, où Ouai ôvois Téyuaoiv Vreékouoe, ue” Gr avbrol 

‘rèç Tor Aaküv àvakémrovaiv épués. B.S. ii. 16. 

10 See the history in Dio. 

1 Hoeck’s Rom. Gesch. p. 379. Dalmatia is à name unknown to the earlier Gretk 
sriters See Cramer’s Greece, vol. i. p. 35. 
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terms) may be said to have included Bosnia and the modern’ Dalmatia, 
with parts of Croatia and Albania. 

But the term Illyricum was by no means always, or even generally, 
used in a strictly political sense. ‘The extent of country included in the 
expression was various at various times. The Illyrians were loosely spoken 
of by the earlier Greek writers as the tribes which wandered on the east- 
ern shore of the Adriatic.® The Illyricum which engaged the arms of 
Rome under the Republic was only a narrow strip of that shore with the 
adjacent islands. But in the Imperial times it came to be used of à vast 
and vague extent of country lying to the south of the Danube, to the east 
of Italy, and to the west of Macedonia So it is used by Strabo in the 
reign of Augustus,{ and similarly by Tacitus in his account of the civil 
wars which preceded the fall of Jerusalem ;5 and the same phraseology 
continues to be applied to this region till the third century of the Christian 
era.5 We need not enter into the geographical changes which depended. 
on the new division of the empire under Constantine,’ or into the fresh 
significance which, in a later age, was given to the ancient names, wher 
the rivalry of ecclesiastical jurisdictions led to the schism of Eastern and 
Western Christendoms We have saïd enough to show that it is not pos- 
sible to assume that the Illyricum of St. Paul was a definite district ruled 
as a province by a governor from Rome. 

Iè seems by far the most probable that the terms “ Illyricum” and 
‘# Dalmatia” are both used by St. Paul in a vague and general sense : as 
we have before had occasion to remark in reference to Asia Minor, where 
many geographical expressions, such as “ Mysia,” ‘ Galatia,” and ‘ Phry- 
gia,” were variously used, popularly or politicallys Itis indeed quite pos- 
sible that St. Paul, not deeming it right as yet to visit Corinth, may have 
pushed on by the Via Egnatia,® from Philippi and Thessalonica, across the 


1 The modern name of Illyria has again contracted to à district of no great extent 
in the northern part of the ancient province. 

3 Herodotus and Scylax. Compare Appian, Ilyr. I. 

3 See Gibbon’s first chapter. 

€ Strabo, vü. See Appian Illyr. 6. 

5 Tac. Hist. i. 2,76, &e., where under the term Illyricum are included Dalmatia, 
Pannonia, and Moœsia ; and this, it must be remembered, is strictly contemporaneous 
with the Apostle. 

6 See Voniscus, Aurel. 13, Treb. Claud. 15. N 

7 In this division, I!yricum occidentale (including Pannonia and Noricum) was à 
diocese of the Præfecture:of Italy. The Prefecture of [lyricum contained only that 
part of the old Tllyrian country which was called Greek Illyricum, and belonged, in 
the time of Claudius, to the province of Macedonia. See above. 

8 À geographical account of Illyricum in its later ecclesiastical sense, and of the 
dioceses which were the subjects of the rival claims of Rome and Constartinople, will 
se found in Neale’s History of the Eastern Church. | 

See Yael. I. pp. 237, 276. 
i* Sec fe account of the Via Egnatia, Vol. I. p. 317. 
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central mountains which turn the streams eastward and westward, ti 
Dyrrhachium, the landing-place of those who had come by the Appian 
Road from Rome to Brundusium.! Then, though still in the province of 
Macedonia, he would be in the district cailed Greek Illyricum :* and he 
would be on a line of easy communication with Nicopoliss on the south, 
where, on a later occasion, he proposed to winter (Tit. ïii. 12) ; and be 
could easily pènetrate northwards into Roman or Barbarous Illyricum, 
where was that district of Dalmatia,‘ which was afterwards visited by his 
companion Titus, whom, in the present instance, he had dispatched to 
Corinth.. But we must admit that the expression in the Romans might 
have been legitimately® used, if he never passed beyond the limits of 
Macedonia, and even if his Apostolic labours were entirely to the east- 
ward of the mountains, in the country watered by the Strymon and the 
Axius.5 | 

Whether he travelled widely and rapidly in the regions to the north of 
Greece, or confined his exertions to the neïighbourhood of those churckes 
which he had previously founded,—the time soon came when he determined 
to revisit that church, which had caused him so much affliction not un- 
mixed with joy. During the course of his stay at Ephesus, and in all 
parts of his subsequent journey in Troas and Macedonia, his heart had 
been continually at Corinth. He had been in frequent communication 
with his inconsistent and rebellious converts. Three letters’ had been . 
written to entreat or to threaten them. Besides his own personal visitf 
when the troubles were beginning, he had sent several messengers, who 
were authorised to speak in his name. Moreover, there was now a special 
subject in which his interest and affections were engaged, the contribu- 


_ 1 It has been said above (Vol. I. p. 317) that when St. Paul was on the Roman way 
ab Philippi, he was really on the road which led to Rome. ‘The ordinary ferry was 
from Dyrrhachiun to Brundusium. 

3 See above, p. 126, comparing Vol. I. pp. 315, 316. 

3 Nicopolis was in Epirus, which it will be remembered (see above under Macedo- 
nia), was in the province of Achaia. The following passage may be quoted in illus- 
tration of the geography of the district :—Eum honorem fconsulis] Germanicus iniit 


apud urbem Achaiæe Nicopolim, quo venerat per Ilyricam oram, viso fratre Druso in 


Dalmatia’ agente. Tac. Ann. ii. 53. See Wieseler, p.353. For the stages on the 
Roman road between Apollonia on the Adriatic and Nicopolis, see Cramer’s Greece, 
vol. i. p. 154. 

4 See above, p. 126. It is indeed possible that the word Dalmatia i in this Epistle 
may be used for the province (of llyricum or Dalmatia), and nota subordinate district 
of what was called Iljricum i in the wider sense. 

5 The preposition wéypc need not denote anything more than that St. Paul came tG 
tbe frontier. See Hemsen’s remarks in answer to the question, “ Kam Paulus nach 
Illyricum?” p. 390, and compare p. 399. 

6 See what has been said of these rivers in Chap. IX. 

7 The question of the lost letter has been discussed above in this volüme, Ch. XV 
ep. 29, 30. 

8 See again, on this intermediate visit, the beginning of Ch. XV. 
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tion for the poor in Judæa, which he wished to “seal” to those for 
whom it was destined (Rom. xv. 28) before undertaking his journey to 
the West. 

Of the time and the route of this southward journey we can only saÿ 
that the most probable calculation leads us to suppose that he was travel- 
Eng with his companions towards Corinth at the approach of winter ;° 
and this makes it likely that he went by land rather than by sea. À good 
road to the south had long been formed from the neïighbourhood of Beræa,‘ 
connecting the chief towns of Macedonia with those of Achaia. Oppor- 
tunities would not be wanting for preaching the Gospel at every stage in 
his progress ; and perhaps we may infer from his own expression in writing 
to the Romans (xv. 23),—"T have no more place in those parts,”—either 
that churches were formed in every chief city between Thessalonica and 
Corinth, or that the Glad-tidings had been unsuccessfully proclaimed in 
Thessaly and Bœotia, as on the former journey they had found but little 
credence among the philosophers and trifiers of Athens.S 


1 For the project of this westward journey see the end of Chap. XV. above. 

3 See Wieseler. 3 See Acts xxvii. 9. 

4 The roads through Dium have been alluded to above, Vol. TI. p. 342, and compare 
p. 338, n. 8 The stages between Berœa and Larissa in Thessaly may be seen in Cra- 
mer’s Greece, vol. ï. p. 281. See again p. 450. 

5 Athens is never mentioned again after Avts xviii. 1, 1 Thess. ii. 1. We do not 
know that it was ever revisited by the Apostle, and in the second century we find that 
Christianity was almost extinct there. See Vol. L p. 381. At the same time nothing 
would be more easy than to visit Athens, with other ‘“ churches of Achaia? 7 during his 
residence at Corinth. ra Vol. I p. 408, and Vol. I. p. 96. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
° 4) foolish Galatians, who hath bewitehed you ?”’—Gal. ïüt. L 


BT. PAULS FEELINGS ON APPROACHING CORINTH.—CONTRAST WITH EXS FIRST VISIT.—BAD 
NEWS FROM GALATIA.—HE WRITES THE EPISTLE TO THE GATATIANS. 


Ir was probably already winter, when St. Paul once more beheld in the 
distance the lofty citadel of Corinth, towering above the isthmus which it 
commands. The gloomy season must have harmonised with his feelings as 
he approached. The clouds which hung round the summit of the Acro- 
Corinthus, and cast their shadow upon the city below, typified the mists 
of vice and error which darkened the minds even of its Christian citizens. 
Their father in the faith knew that, for some of them at least, he had 
laboured in vain. He was returning to converts who had cast off the mo- 
rality of the Gospel ; to friends who had forgotten his love ; to enemies 
who disputed his divine commission. It is true, the majority of the Corir:- 
thian church had repented of their worst sins, and submitted to his Apos- 
tolic commands. Yet what was forgiven could not entirely be forgotten : 
even towards the penitent he could not feel all the confidence of earlier 
affection ; and there was still left an obstinate minority, who wouid not 
give up the habits of impurity, and who, when he spoke to them of 
righteousness and judgment to come, replied eïther by openly defending 
‘their sins, or by denying his authority and impugning his orthodoxy. 

He now came prepared to put down this opposition by the most deci- 
sive measures ; resolved to cast out of the Church these antagonists of 
truth and goodness, by the plenitude of his Apostolic power. Thus he 
warned them a few months before (as he had threatened, when present on 
an earlier occasion), “ when I come again I will not spare” (2 Cor. xiii. 2). 
He declared his determination to punish the disobedient (2 Cor. x. 6). 
He “ boasted ” of the authority which Christ had given nm (2 Cor. x. 8). 
He besought them not to compel him to use the weapons entrusted to him 
«2 Cor. x. 2), weapons not of fleshly weakness, but endowed with the 
might of God (2 Cor. x. 4). He pledged himself to execute by his deeds 
when present, all he had threatened by his words when absent. (2 Cor. 
x. 11.) 

As we think of him, with these purposes of severity in his mind, ap- 
proaching the walls of Corinth, we are irresistibly reminded of the eventful 
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eloge of a former. journey, when Saul, ‘“breathing out threatenings and 
sfaughter against the disciples of the Lord,” drew nigh to Damascus. 
How strongly does this accidental resemblance bring out the essential con- 
trast between the weapons and the spirit of Saul and Paul! Then he 
wielded the sword of the secular power—he travelled as the proud repre- 
gentative of the Sanhedrin—the minister of human cruelty and injustice ; 
he was the Jewish Inquisitor, the exterminator of heretics, seeking for vic- 
- tims to imprison or tostone. Now he is meek and lowly,! travelling in the 
humblest guise of poverty, with no outward marks of pre-eminence or 
power ; he has no gaolers at his command to bind his captives, no execu- 
tioners to carry out his sentence. All he can do is to exclude those whc 
disobey him from a society of poor and ignorant outcasts, who are the ob- 
jects of contempt to all the mighty, and wise, and noble among their 
countrymen. His adversaries despise his apparent insignificance ; they 
know that he has no outward means of enforcing his will ; they see that 
his bodily presence is weak ; they think his speech contemptible.. Yet he 
is not so powerless as he seems. Though now he wields no carnal weapons, 
his arms are not weaker but stronger than they were of old. - He can not 
bind the bodies of men, but he can bind their souls. Truth and love are 
on his side ; the spirit of God bears witness with the spirits of men on his 
behalf. His weapons are “mighty to overthrow the strongholds of 
‘ the adversaries ;ÿ” “Thereby” he could “overthrow the reasonings of 
the disputer, and pull down the lofty bulwarks which raïse themselves 
against the knowledge of God, and bring every rebellions thought into 
captivity and subjection to Christ,” * ; 

Nor is there less difference in the spirit of his warfare than i in the 
character of his weapons. Then he “breathed out threatenings and 
slaughter ;”. he ‘ made havoc of the Church >” he “haled men and women 
into prison ;” he “compelled them to blaspheme” When their sentence 
was doubtful, he gave his vote for their destruction ;5.he was ‘“exceed- 
ingly mad against them” Then his heart was filled with pride and hate, 
uncharitableness and selfwill But now his proud and passionate nature 
is transformed by the spirit of God ; he is crucified with Christ ; the fer- 
vid impetuosity of his character is temper ed by meekness and gentleness : 
his very denunciations and threats of punishment. are full of love ; he 
grieves over his contumacious opponents ; the thought of their pain ‘fils 
him with sadness. “ For if I cause you grief, who is there to cause me 
joy ?”* He implores them, even at the eleventh hour, to save him from 
the necessity of dealing barshly with them; he had rather leave his au- 
thority doubtsul, and still remain liable to the sneers of his adversaries, 


1 Téreuvos ëv dut (2 Cor. x. D. + 2 Cor. x. 4 5. 5 Acts xxvi. 10 
- 2 Cor. ii. 2.. 
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than establish it by their punishment (2 Cor. xiii. 7 —9). He will corde 
scend to the weakest prejudices, rather than cast a stumbling-block in a 
brother’s path ; he is ready to become all things to all men, that he may 
by all means save some. h 

Yet all that was good and noble in the character of Saul remains in 
Paul, purified from its old alloy. The same zeal for God burns in his 
heart, though it is no longer misguided by ignorance nor warped by party 
spirit. The same firm resolve is seen in carrying out his principles to their 
consequences, though he shows it not in persecuting but in suffering, The 
same restless energy, which carried him from Jerusalem to Damascus that 
he might extirpate heresy, now urges him from one end of the world to the 
other,! that he may bear the tidings of salvation. 

The painful anticipations which now saddened his return to Corinth 
were not, however, altogether unrelieved by happier thoughts. As he 
approached the well-known gates, in the midst of that band of faithful 
friends who, as we have seen, accompanied him from Macedonia, his 
memory could not but revert to the time when first he entered the same 
city, à friendless and lonely* stranger. He could not but recall the feel- 
ings of extreme depression with which he first began his missionary work 
at Corinth, after his unsuccessful visit to Athens. The very firmness and 
bold confidence which now animated him,—the assurance which he felt cf 
victory over the opponents of truth,—must have reminded him by cor- 
trast of the anxiety and self-distrusts which weighed him down at his first 
intercourse with the Corinthians, and which needed a miraculous vision ‘ 
for its removal. How could he allow discouragement to overcome his . 
spirit, when he remembered the fruits borne by labours which had begun 
in so much sadness and timidity. It was surely something that hundreds 
of believers now called on the name of the Lord Jesus, who when he first 
came among them, had worshipped nothing but the deification of their 
own lusts. Painful no doubt it was, to find that their conversion had 
been so incomplete ; that the pollutions of heathenism still defiled thosé 
who had once washed away the stains of sin ; yet the majority of the 
Church had repented of their offences ; the number who obstinately per- 
sisted in sin was but small ; and if many of the adult converts were so 
tied and bound by the chaïins of habit, that their complete deliverance 
could scarce ke hoped for, yet at least their children might be brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Moreover, there were 

1 He was at this very time intending to go first to Jerusalem, thence to Rome, anû 
thence to Spain ; that is, to travel from the Eastern to the Western extremities of the 
civilized world. See Rom. xv. 28. Compare the conclusion of Chap. XVII. 

? He was left at Athens alone (1 Thess. iii. 1), and so remained till Timotheus anë 
Bilas rejoined him at Corinth. See Vol. I. p. 362. | 

3 See 1 Cor. iii. 1-8. .: + Acts xviii. 9. 

5 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
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some, even in this erring church, on whom St. Paul could think with un- 
mingled satisfation ; some who walked in the spirit, and did not fulfil the 
-ust of the flesh ; who were created anew in Christ Jesus ; with whom old 
things had passed away, and all things had become new ; who dwelt in 
Christ, and Christ in them. Such were Erastus the treasurer, and 
Stephanas, the first fruits of Achaia ; such were Fortunatus and Achaicus, 
who had lately travelled to Ephesus on the errand of their brethren ; such 
was Gaius,! who was even now preparing to welcome beneath his hospit- 
able roof the Apostle who had thrown open to himself the door of entrance 
into the Church of Christ. When St. Paul thought of ‘them that were 
such,” and of the many others “ who worked with them and laboured ”* 
as he threaded the crowded streets on his way to the house of Gaius, 
doubtless he ‘thanked God and took courage.” 

But à painful surprise awaïited him on his arrival. He found that ïn- 
telligence had reached Corinth from Ephesus, by the direct route, of a 
more recent date than any which he had lately received ; and the tidings 
brought by this channel concerning the state of the Galatian churches, 
excited both his astonishment and his indignation, His converts there, 
whom he seems to have regarded with peculiar affection, and whose love 
and zeal for himself had formerly been so conspicuous, were rapidly for- 
saking his teaching, and falling an easy prey to the arts of Judaizing mis- 
sionaries from Palestine. We have seen the vigour and success with 
which the Judaizing party at Jerusalem were at this period pursuing their 
new tactics, by carrying the war into the territory of their great Oppo- 
nent, and endeavouring to counterwork him in the very centre of his 
influence, in the bosom of those Gentile Churches which he had so lately 
_ founded. We know how great was the difficulty with which he had 

‘ defeated (if indeed they were yet defeated) the agents of this restless 
party at Corinth; and now, on his reaching that city to crush-the last 
remains of their opposition, he heard that they had been working the same 
mischief ‘in Galatia, where he had least expected it. There, as in most ot 
the early Christian communities, a portion of the Church had been Jews 
by birth ; and this body would afford a natural fulcrum for the efforts of 
the J ndaÿzing teachers ; yet we cannot suppose that the number of Jews 
resident in this inland agricultural district could have been very large. 
And St. Paul, in addressing the Galatians, although he assumes that there 
«ere some among them familiar with the Mosaic Law, yet evidently im 
plies that the majority were converts from heatherism® It is remark- 


1 It would be more correct to write this name Caïus; but as the name urder ita 
Greek form of Gaius has become naturalised in the English language as à &nonym of 
Christian hospitality, it seems undesirable to alter it. 

3 1 Cor. xvi. 16. 

+ See Gal. ir $&, 
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able, therefore, that the Judaizing emissaries should so soon have gained 


so great a hold over a church consisting mainly of Gentile Christians ; 
and the fact that they did so proves not only their indefatigable activity, 
but also their skill in the arts .of conciliation and persuasion. It must be 
remembered, however, that they were by no means scrupulous as to the 
means which they employed to effect their objects. At any cost of false- 
hood and detraction, they resolved to loosen the hold of St. Paul npon the 


affection and respect of his converts. Thus to the Gtalatians they accused. 


him of a want of uprightness, in observing the Law:himself whilst among 
the Jews, yet persuading the Gentiles to renounce it ;! they argued that 
his motive was to keep his converts in a subordinate state, excluded from 
the privileges of a full covenant with God, which was enjoyed by the cir- 
cumcised alone ;* they declared that he was an interested flatterer,s “ be- 
coming all things to all men,” that he might make a party for himself ; 
and above all, they insisted that he falsely represented himself as an 
apostle of Christ, for that he had not, like the Twelve, been a follower of 
Jesus when He was on earth, and had not received His commission ; that, 
on the contrary, be was only a teacher sent out.by the authority of the 
Twelve, whose teaching was only to be received so far as it agreed with 
theïrs and was sanctioned by them; whereas his doctrine (they alleged) 
‘was now in opposition to that of Peter and James, and the other 
“ Pillars” of the Church By such representations. they succeeded to a 
‘great extent in alienating the Galatian Christians from their father in the 
faith ; already many of the recent converts submitted to circumcision,® 
and embraced the party of-their new teachers with the. same zeal which 
they had formerly shown for the Apostle of the Gentiles ;5 and the rest 
of the Church was thrown into a state of agitation and division. 
. On receiving the first intelligence of these occurrences, St. Paul 
hastened to check the evil before it should have become irremediable. He Î 
wrote to the Galatians an ÆEpistle which begins with an. abruptness and 
severity showing his sense of the urgency of the occasion, and. the great- 
ness of the danger ; itis also frequently characterised by a tone of sad 
ness, such as would naturally be felt by a man of such warm affections 
when he heard that those whom he loved were forsaking his cause .and 


believing the calumnies of his enemies. In this letter his principal object 
is to show that the doctrine of the J'udaizers did. in fact destroy the very : 


essence of Christianity, and reduced it from an inward and spiritual life to 
an outward and ceremonial system ;. but, in order. to remove the seeds of 
alienation and distrust which had been designedly planted in the minds of 


1 Gal v. il. | LR 
2 Gal iv 16 compared with Gal. ii. 17. : : Gui Ÿo 

4 See the whole of the first two chapters of the Epistle, 

5 Gal. vi. 18. 6 Gal iv. 14, 15. 
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his converts, he begins by fully contradicting the falsehoods which had 
been propagated against himself by his opponents, and especially by vindi- 
cating his title to the Apostolic office as received directly from Christ, and 
exercised independently of the other Apostles. Such were the cir- 
cumstances and such the objects which led him to write the following 


Epistle. 


EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


_ ot fr Defence of his 
1 Pauz,—an Apostle, sent not from men nor by man, Defence of 


but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who sposilic autno 


rity sgrinst 


1 The date of this Epistle cannot be so clearly demonstrated as that of most of the 
others ; but we conclude that it was written at the time assumed 1 in the text on the 
following grounds :— 

1st. It was not written till after St. Pauls second visit to the Galatians. This 
is proved (A) by his speaking of their conversion as having occurred at his first visit 
‘(rà pérepov, iv. 13) ; implying that he had paid them a second visit. (B) (iv. 16): 
& Am I now become (yéyova) Jour enemy by speaking truth among you?” implies 
that there had been a second visit in which be ] had offénded them, contrasted with the 
first when he was so welcome. «‘ 

2ndly. It is maïntained by many eminent authorities that it was written sc me after 
his second visit. This St. Paul (they argue) expressly says he marvels that the Ga- 
latians are.so soon (obro fayéur, i. 6) forsaking his teaching. The question is {accord- 
ing to these writers), within what interval of time would it have ‘been possible for him 
to use this word “soon ?’? Now this depends on the length of their previous Christian 
life ; for instance, had St, Paul known them as Christians for twenty years, and then 
after an absence of four years heard of their perversion, he might have said their aban- 
donment of the truth was  marvéllously soon after their possession of it; but if they had 
been only converted to Christianity for three Years before his second visit (as was 
really the case), and he had heard of their perversion not till four years after his 
second visit, he could scarcely, in that case, speak of their perversion as having oc- 
curred soon after they had been in the right path, in reference to the whole time they 
had been Christians. . He says virtually, “ You are wrong now, you wére right a short 
time ago” The natural impression conveyed by this language (considering that the 
time of their previous stedfastness in the true faith was only three years altogether) 
would certainly be that St. Paul must have heard of their perversion within about a 
year from the time of his visit. At that time he was resident at Ephesus, where he 
would most naturally and easily receive tidings from Galatia. Hence they consider 
the Epistle to have been written at Ephesus during the first year of St. Paul's resi- 
_dence there. But in answer to these arguments it may be replied, that St. Paul does 
not say the Galatians were perverted soon after his own last visit to them. His words 
are, Savudio ëT 0bTu-raxéue uerariecôe, “I wonder that où are so quickly shifting 
your ground.’ The same word, rayéuc, he uses (2 Thess. ii. 2) where he exhorts the 
Thessalonians u}) Taxéos caevbÿves, “not rashly to let themselves be shaken ;” where 
_ raxéuwc refers not so much to the fime as to the manner in which they were affected, 
like the English hastily. But even supposing the Tayéuc in Gal. ïi. 6 to refer simply 
to time, and to be translated quickly or soon, we still (if we would fix the date from 
. jf) must ask, quickly after what event ?77—% soon after what event?” And it ia 
mare natural (especially as ueraribecôs is the present tense) to understand.‘ song 
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série raised Him from the dead ;—With all the brethren - 2 


teachers, and 


istorical profs who are in my company. To TE CauroHEs 0F 


mission was not 
derived from GALATIA. 


-th th 
Apostles. | Grace be tu you and peace from God our’ 3 


Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ; who gave himself for our 4 
sins, that He might deliver us from this present evil world, 
according to the will of our God and Father; to whom be 5 
glory, even unto the ages of ages. Amen. | 


after the entrance of the Judaizing teachers,”? than to understand “ soon after my 
last visit. 

‘ Hence there seems nothing in this raxéoc to fix the date of the Epistle ; nor is there 
any other external evidence of a decisive nature supplied by the Epistle. But 

Srdly. The internal evidence that the Epistle was written nearly at the same time 
with that to the Romans is exceedingly strong. ÆExamples of this are Rom. viii. 15 
compared with Gal. iv. 6. Rom. vii. 14-25 compared with Gal. v. 17: Rom. i. 17 
compared with Gal. iii. 11, and the argument about Abraham’s faith in Rom. iv. com- 
pared with Gal. ji. But the comparison of single passages does noë so forcibly im- 
press on the mind the parallelism of the two Epistles, as the study of each Epistle as a 
whole. The more we examine them, the more we are struck by the resemblance ; and 
it is exactly that resemblance which would exist between two Epistles written nearly 
at the same time, while the same line 6f argument was occupying îhe writer’s mind, 
and the same phrases and illustrations were on his tongue. This resemblance, too, 
‘ becomes more striking when we remember the very different cireumstances which 
called forth the two Epistles ; that to the Romans being a deliberate exposition of St. 
Paul’s theology, addressed to a Church with which he was personally unacquainted ; 
that to the Galatians beïng an indignant rebuke, written on the urgency of the occa- 
sion, to check the perversion of his children in the faith. 

This internal evidence, therefore, leads us to suppose that the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians was written within a few months of that to the Romans; and most probably, 
therefore, from Corinth during the present visit (although there is nothing to show 
which of tbe two was written the first). The news of the arrival of the Judaïizers in 
Galatia would reach St. Paul from Ephesus ; and (considering the commercial relations 
between the two cities) there is no place where he would be so likely to hear tidings 
from Ephesus as at Corinth. And since, on his arrival at the latter city, he would 
probably find some intelligence from Ephesus waiting for bim, we have supposed, in 
the text, that the tidings of the perversion of Galatia met him thus on his arrival at 
Corinth. 

1 Some of these “ brethren in St. Paul’s company ” are ‘enumerated i in Acts xx. 4: 
Sopater of Berœa ; Aristarchus and Secundus of Thessalonica ; Gaius of Derbe ; Timo- 
theus ; and Pychicus and Trophimus from Proconsular Asia. The junction of their 
names with that of Paul in the salutation of this Epistle, throws light on the junction 
of the names of Timotheus, Sosthenes, Silvanus, &c. with Paul’s in the salutation at 
the head of some other Ebpistles; showing us more clearly that these names were not 
joined with that of St. Paul as if they were joint authors of the ‘several Epistles re- 
ferred to. This clause also confirms the date we have assigned to the Epistle, since it 
suits a period when he had an unusual number of travelling companions, in conse- 
quence of the collection which they and he were jointlÿ to bear to Jerusalem. ._ See tho- 
last chapter. 

2 The text used by Chrysostom placed ?uüv after mérpoç, which i is the usual order, 
The meaning of the other reading (which has the greater weight of MS. authority for 
äât) is probably the same. - 
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6 1 marvel that you are:so soon shifting' your ground, and 
forsaking Him* who called you“ in the grace of Christ, for a 

3 new Glad-tidings ; which is nothing else « but the device of cer- 
tain men who are troubling you, and who desire to pervert the 

8 Glad-tidings of Christ. But even though I myself, or an angel 
from heaven, should declare to you any other Glad-tidings than 
9 that which I declared, let him be accursed. ‘As I have said 
before, so now I say again, if any man is come to you with a 
Glad-tidings different from that which you received before, let 
10 him be accursed. Think ye that man’s5 assent, or God’s, is now 

my object? or is it that I seek favour with men? Nay, if I 
still sought favour with men, I should not be the bondsman 
Of Christ. 

11 For I certify you, brethren, that the Glad-tidings which B: 
12 brought you is not of man’s devising. For I myself received 
it not from man, nor was it taught me by man’s teaching, but 
13 by the revelation of Jesus Christ. For you have heard of my 
former behaviour in the days of my J'udaism, how I persecuted 
beyond measure the Church of God, and strove® to root it out, 
14 and outran in Judaïsm many of my own age and nation, being 
more exceedingly zealous? for the traditions of my fathers. 
15 But when it pleased Him, who set me aparts from my mother’s 
womb, and called me by His grace, to reveal His Son in me, 
16 that I might proclaim His Glad-tidings among the Gentiles, I 
17 did not immediately take counsel with flesh and blood, nor yet 
did I go up to Jerusalem to those who were Apostles before 
me, but I departed into Arabia,’ and from thence returned to 


1 For the translation of this, see the noëe on the date of this Epistle, above. 

4 5 Him who called you.’ St. Paul probably means God. Compare Rom. ix. 24. 

3 In the grace of Christ? It is scarcely necessary (since Winer’s writing) to ab- 
seive that év cannot mean info; Christians are called to salvation in the grace of 
Christ. . 

4 The Authorised Version, “which is not another,’ i is incorrect ; the à220 of this 
verse noë being a repetition of the preceding ÉTEpor. 

5 This alludes to the accusation brought against him. See above, p. .133; also 2 
Cor. v 11; and for the words dv6pémouc àpéoxe compare év@porépeorar (Col. ii 22), 
His answer is, that had popularity and power been hîs object, he would have remained 
a member of the Sanhedrin. The &pre and ërc mark the reference to this contrast be- 
tween his position before and since his conversion. 

6 ’Eropboÿy (the imperfect). 

T Zyhorfc. This term was, perhaps, already adopted (as it was not long after 

Joseph. Bell. iv. 6) by the Ultra-Pharisaical party. .: 
Compare Rom. i. 1. dpwpiouévoc eiç ebayyéAuov. 
On the events mentioned in this verse, see Vol. I. p. 95. 
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Damascus. : Afterwards, when three years had passed, T went 18 
up to Jerusalem, that I might know Cephas,' and with him I 
remained fifteen days ; but other of the Apostles saw I none, 19 
save only James,* the brother of the Lord. (Now in this which 20 
L write to you, behold I testify before God that I lie not.) Af-2] 
ter this [ came into the regions of Syria and Ciliçia; but I was 22 
still unknown by face to the Churches of Christ in Judæa : 
tidings only were brought them from time to time, saying, 93 
‘He who was once our persecutor now bears the Glad-tidings of 
that Faith, which formerly he laboured to root out” And they 24 
glorified God in me. , IT. 

Then fourteen + years after, L went up agaïn to Jerusalem 1 
The council of with Barnabas, and took Titus with me also. At 2 

that time LT went up in obedience to à revelation 

which I had received, and I communicated to the brethrens in 
Jerusalem the Glad-tidings which I proclaim among the Gen- 
tiles ; but to the chief brethren I communicated it privately,s 
lest perchance my läbours, either past or present, might be 
rendered fruitless. Yet not even Titus, my own companion 8 
(being a Greek), was compelled to be circumeised. But this 4 
communication ? [with the Apostles in Judæa] I undertook on 
account of the false brethren who gained éntrance by fraud, for 
they crept in among us to spy out our freedom $ (which we pos- 
sess in Christ Jesus) that they might enslave us under their 
own yoke. To whom I yielded no submission, no, not for an 5 
hour; that you might continue to enjoy the reality of Christ’s 
Glad-tidings. 


1 Cephas, not Peter, is the reading of the best MSS. throughout this Epistle, as well 
as in the Epistles to Corinth; except in one passage, Gal. ii. 7,8. St. Peter was or- 
dinarily known up to this period by the Syro-Chaldaie form of his name (the name 
actually given by our Lord), and not by its Greek equivalent. It is remarkable that 
he hïimself, in his Epistles, uses the Greek form, perhaps as a mark of his antagonism 
to the Judaizers, who naturally would cling to the Hebraic form. 

2 See note on 1 Cor. ix. 5. 8 ’Akodovrec 7oav, 

4 See the discussion of this passage, Vol. L pp. 227-235 ; also see Vol. L p. 219 and 
Vol. IT. p. 74. 5 AdToic. Compare the preceding verse. 

6 On these private conferences preceding.the public assembly of the Church, see 
Vol. IL p. 218. 

7 Something must be supplied here to complete the sense : we understand dvsbéuge 
from v. 2; others supply où repceru6m, “but I refuse to circumeise him (which other- 
wise I would have done) on account of the false brethren, that I might not seem to 
yield to them.” Others again supply repeeru0m, which gives an opposite sense, Our 
interpretation agrees best with the narrative in Acts xv. 

8 Viz. from the ordinances of the Mosaic law 
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6 Put from those who were held in chief reputation—it mat: 
ters not to me of what account they were,—Grod is no respecter 
of persons—those (I say) who were the chief in reputation gave 

7 me no new instruction; but, on the contrary, when they saw 
that I had : been charged to preach the Glad-tidings to the un- 
cireumcised by the same authority as Peter to the circumeised 

8 (for He who wrought in Peter a fitness for the Apostleship of 
the circumcision, wrought also in me the gifts needful for an 

9 Apostle of the Gentiles), and when they had learned the grace 
which God had given me,—James, Cephas, and Jobn, who 
were accounted chief pillars, gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hand of fellowship, purposing that we should go to the 

10 Grentiles, and they to the Jews; provided only, that we should 
remember the poor [brethren in Judæa], which I have accord- 
ingly * endeavoured to do with diligence. | 

11 But when Cephas came to Antioch, I withstood St. Peter at An- 

12him openly, because he had incurred® reproach ; | 
for before the coming of certain [brethren] from James, he was 
in the habit of eating with the Gentiles ; but when they came, 
he drew back, and separated himself from the Gentiles, for 

13 fear of the Jewish brethren. And he was joined in his dissim- 
ulation by the rest of the Jews [in the Church of Antioch], so 
that even Barnabas was drawn away with them to dissemble in 
la like manner. But when I saw that they were walking in a 
erooked path: and forsaking the truth of the Glad-tidings, I 
said to Cephas before them all, “If thou, being The Jewish be 


Levers had re 


born a Jew, art wont to live according to the eus- nounceñ the 


righteousness 


tom. of the Gentiles, and not of the Jews, why would- ofthe lav. 
est thou constrain the Gentiles to keep the ordinances of the 
15Jews? We are Jews by birth, and not unhallowed Gentiles ; 
16 yet knowing that à man is not justified by the works of the 
Law, but by faith in Jesus Christ, we ourselves also have put 
our faith in Christ Jesus, that we might be justified by the faith 


1 Ieréoreuua, the perfect, used because the charge still continued. 

2 The A. V. here is probably incorrect. ’Ecrodôaca seems to be the aorist used for 
perfect (as cften). Adrû roÿro (used in this way) is nearly equivalent to accordingly 
Compare 2 Cor. ii. 3 and Phil. i. 6. | | 

8 Kareyvwouévoc %v, à remarkable expression, not equivalent to the Ar thorised 
translation, “ Le was to be blamed.”’ Fox the history of this see Chap. VII. 

4 ’Op6orodetr (only found here), £o walk in à straight path. 

Wa read 08 here with Tischendorf and the best MES. 
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of Christ, and not by the works of the Law ; for by the works 
of the Law ‘shall no flesh be justifiea. ” 1 
But what if, while seeking to be justified in Christ, we have11 
indeed reduced * ourselves to the sinful state of unhallowed® 
Gentiles ? Must we then hold Christ for the minister of sin? 
That be far from us ! + 
For if I again build up that [structure of the Law] which 18 
L have overthrown, then I represent myself as a transgressor. 
Whereas I, through the operation s of the Law, became dead to 19 
the Law, that I might live to God. Jam crucified with Christ, 20 
and © live no more myself, but Christ is living in me; and my 
outward life which still remains, Î live in the faith of the Son 
- of God, who loved me and gave himself for me. I will not set 
at naught the gift of God’s grace [by seeking righteousness in 
the Law}; for if the Law can make men righteous, then Christ 
has died in vain. 
. IT. 
Appeal to the O foolish Galatians, who has bewitched you ?7 1 
the Galatians. You, before whose eyes was held up the pictures of 
Jesus Christ upon the cross. One question E would ask you. 2 
When you. received the Spirit, was it from the works of the 
Law, or the teaching of Faïth? Are you so senseless? Having 3 
_begun in the Spirit, would you now end in the Flesh? Have 4 
you received so many benefits in vain—f indeed it has been in 


1 Ps. exliïi, 2. (LXX.) ; quoted also more fully, Rom. ïïi. 20. 
3 Literally, deen found. 
3 ‘Auaprowoi. Compare &£ &0vGv &uaprwlo) above. 

4 Neander (P. und L. 352) thinks that the 17th verse also ought to be incluäed in 
the speech of St. Paul, and much might be said in favour of his view. Still, on the 
whole, we think the speech more naturally terminates with v. 16. See Vol. L p. 226, 
n.l. The hypothesis in v. 17 is that of the Judaizers, refuted (after St. Paul’s man- 
er) by an abrupt reductio ad absurdam. The Judaizer objects,  Vou say you seek 
righteousness in Christ, but in fact you reduce yourself to the state of a Gentile ; 
you are fartker from God, and therefore farther from righteousness, than you were. 
before” To which St. Paul only replies, “ On your hypothesis, then (pa), we must 
conclude Christ to be the minister of sin! pÿ} yevouro” This passage is illustrated 
by the similar mode in which he answers the objections of the same party, Rom. i ii, 
3-8. See note on u? yévosro below, chap. iii. 21. : 

5 This thought is fully expanded in the 7th of Romans. 

6 It is with great regret that we depart from the A, V. here, not only because of its 
extreme beauty, but because it must be so dear to the devctional feelings of all good 
men. Yet 0@ 6è oùxére &yà cannot be translated “ nevertheless I live, yet not I? 

- 7.The words T7 àAnbeia ÿ melbeolru are not founé in the best MSS., and & du 
is also omitted. 

3 I[oosypaÿn. 
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5 vain? Jsay, How came the gifts of. Him who furnishes you 
with the fulness of the Spirit, and works in you the power of 
miracles ?! Came they from the deeds nf the Law, or from the 
teaching of Faitk ? | 

6  Solikewise “ Abraham® had faith in God, and ruith, and not 

4 dé was reckoned unto him for righteousness.”. Know, source of right. 
therefore, that they only are the sons of Abraham 

8 who are children of Faith. And the Scripture, foreseeing that 
God through Faith justifies [not the Jews only but] the Gentiles, 
declared beforehand to Abraham the Glad-tidings of Christ, 
saying, AU: the nations of the Gentiles shall be blessed in 

9 thee So then, they who are children of Faith [whether they 
be Jews or Gentiles] are blessed with faithful Abraham. | 

10 For all they who rest upon the works of the Law, lie 
under a curse; for it is written, % Cursed* is every one that 
continueth notin all things which are written in the book of the 

11 Zaw io do them.” And it is manifest that no man is counted 
righteous in God’s judgment under the conditions of the Law; 

12 for it is written, _Bys faith shall the righteous live.” But the 
Law rests not on Faith, but declares, < TheS man which docth 
these things, shall live therein” Christ has redeemed us from 

13 the curse of the Law, for He became accursed for our sakes 
(as it is written, “Cursed? is every one that hangeth on à tree”), 

14 to the end that in Christ Jesus the blessing of Abraham might 
come unto the Grentiles; that through Faith we might receive 
the promise of the Spirit. 

15  Brethren—(T speak by comparison,f)—neverthe- me raw 
less,—a man’s covenant, when ratified, cannot by Sotedenre 

its giver be annulled, or set aside by a later ad- Xbranam. 

16 dition. Now God’s promises were made to Abraham and to 

his seed ; the scripture says not “and to thy seeds,” as if it 


!'Evepyüv Ovéueic. Compare évepyfuara duvéueur, 1 Cor. xii. 10. 

* Gen. xv. 6 (LXX.) ; quoted also Rom. iv. 3. 
3 Gen. xii. 3, from the LXX. but not verbatim. Compare the similar quotation 
Rom. iv. 17. | | 

4 Deut. xxvii. 26. Nearly verbatim from LXX. 

5 Hab. ii. 4 (LXX.) ; quoted also Rom. i. 17. 
X 6 Levit. xviit. 5 (LXX.) ; quoted also Rom. x. 5. 

7 Deut. xxi. 23. Nearly verbatim from LXX. 

8 Kar äv6puroy 2éyo, in St, Paul’s style, seems always to mean, J use a compari 
son drawn from human affairs or human language. Compare Rom. iii. 5, and 1 
‘or xv. 82. 
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spoke of many, but as of one, “and to thy seed; and this 
seed is Christ. But this I say; a covenant which bad been 1: 
ratified before by God, to be fulflled in Christ, the law which 
was given four hundred and thirty* Jears ‘afterwards, cannot 
make void, to the annulling of the promise. For if the in-18 
heritance comes from the Law, it comes no longer from pro- 
mise ; whereas God has given it to Abraham freely by pro- 
mise. : 

To what end, then, was the Las? it was added because 19 
of the transgressions* of men, till the Seed should come, to 
whom belonged the promise; and it was ordained through the 
ministration of angelss by the hands of [Moses,f who was] a 
mediator [between God and the people]. Now where? a medi-2ç 
ator is, there must be two parties. But God is one [and there 
is no second party to His promise]. | 


Relation | of Do I say thens that the Law contradicts the 21 
Christianity,  promises of God? that be far from me ! Forif a 


1 Gen. xii. 15. (LXX.) The meaning of the argument is, that the recipients of 
God’s promises are not to be looked on as an aggregate of different individuals, or of 
different races, but are all one body, whereof Christ is the head. 

3 With regard to the chronology, see Vol. I. p. 176, 2. 1. To the remarks there the 
following may be added: roc unôèv Tüv rosobruv oiouévouc elvas dauéviov, &ÀAà 
révra Tyÿç dvôporivnc yvoume, damuovär ëgn' daruovär O8 ka TOdc" Havrevapévouc ä 
Toic àvôp@Touc Édwrkav ol Geo sabodor dtaxpivesv * olop . . . . à Éfeoriv dplôufoavrac 
? erphoavrac ÿ oréoavrac eldévai* To. Tà Touadra maoù Tüv Oeüv muvOavouëvove 
dhégiora mouetv Yyeiro' pm O8 deiv, à jèv pabôvraç moueïy Edwkav ol 6soi, pavbäver * 
à OË uÿ 07 a Trois dvbpérois ëoT), retpäoôar Fapè Tv Oev rvvôdiecta. Memorabilia 
Socratis, 1. 1. 

3 Ilpooeréôn is the reading of the best MSS. 

4 Compare Rom. v. 20 : vôuoc mepescÿ ler lva mAsovéoy Tà rapérroua. 

5 Compare Acts vii. 53. 

6 Moses is called “the Mediator ” by the Rabbinical writers. See several passages 
quoted by Schoettgen (Horæ Hebraicæ) on this passage. 

7 St. Paul’s argument here is left by him exceedingly elliptical, and therefore Very : 
obscure ; as is evident from the fact that more than two hundred and fifty different 
explanations of the passage have been advocated by different commentators The 
most natural meaning appears to be as follows : “It is better to depend upon an un- 
conditional promise of God, than upon a covenant made between God and man ; for in 
the latter case the conditions of the covenant might be broken by man (as they. had 
been), and so the blessings forfeited ; whereas in the former case, God being immutable, 
the blessings derived from His promise remain steadfast for ever.” The passage is 
_ parallel with Rom. iv. 13-16. 

8 The expression eù yévosro occurs fourteen times in St. Paul ; viz. three times in 
Galatians, ten times in Romans (another example of.the Similarity between these 
Epistles), and once in 1 Corinthians. In one of these cases (Gal. vi. 14) it is not in. 
terjectionai, but joined with éuo: ; in another (1 Cor. vi. 15), it repels a direct hypo- 
thesis, “ Shall TI do (so and so)? God forbid.” But in all the other instances it is : 
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Law were given which could raise men from death to life, then 
we might truly say that righteousness came from the Law. 
22 But: the Scripture (on the other hand) has shut up the whole 
world together under the condemnation of sin, that through 
Faith in Jesus Christ the promise Pigne be given to the 
faithful. 
23 But before Faith came, we were shut up in prison, in ward 
under the Law, in preparation for the Faïth which should 
24afterwards be revealed. Thus, even as the slave* who leads 
a child to the house of the schoolmaster, so the Law led us to 
25 our teacher Christ, that by Faith we might be justified; but 
now that Faith is come, we are under the slaves care n6o 
26 longer. For you are all the sons of God, by your faith in 
97 Jesus Christ; yea, whosoever among you have been baptized 
28 unto Christ, have put on Christ. In Him there is neither 
Jew nor Grentile, neither slave nor freeman, neïther male nor 
29 female ; for you all are one in Christ Jesus. And if you are 
Christ'e, then you are Abraham’s seed, and heïrs of his blessing 
IV.by promise. 
1 Now Isay, that the heir, so long as be is a child, has no 
more freedom than a slave, though he is owner of the whole 
2 inheritance ; but he is under overseers and stewards until the 
3 time appointed by his father. And so we also [who are 
Israelites] when we were children, were treated like slaves, 
and taught the lessons of childhood by outwara ordinances.: 
4 But when the appointed time was fully come, God sent forth 
His own Son, who was born of a woman [partaker of our 
flesh and blood], and born an Israelite, subject to the Law; 
5 that so he might redeem from their slavery the subjects of 
the Law, and that we+ might be adopted as the sons of God. 
interjectional, and rebuts an inference deduced from St. Paul's doctrine by an oppo- 
nent. So that the question which precedes wÿ yévosro is equivalent to “ Do I then 
tnfer that? | 
1 The connection of the argument is, that if the Law could give men spiritual life, 
and so enable them to fulfil its precepts, it would give them righteousness : but it does 
not preteud to do this; on the contrary, it shows the impotence of their nature by the 


const of its requirements with their performance. This verse is parallel with Roi. 
xi. 32 

* Iaudayoyéc. The mistranslation of this word in the Authorised Version has led 
to a misconception cf the whole metaphor. See note on L Cor. iv. 15. 

3 T@ orosyeïa Toû kéouov literally means éhe elementary lessons of outward fhings 
Compare Col. ii. 8 and 20. 

# We, namely, all Christians, whether Jews or Gentiles. 
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And because you are the sons of God, He has sent forth the € 
spirit of His own Son into your hearts, crying unto Him, and 
saying Our Father” 1 Wherefore thou [who canst so pray] 7 
art no more a slave, but a son; and ïf a son, then an heir of 


God through Christ. 
Appeal to the But you [who were Gentiles], when you knew 8 


beathen con- 


verts not to not God, were in bondage to gods that have no real 
return 10 an. 


outward and being. But now, when you have gained the know- 9 
ledge of God,—or rather, when God has acknow- 
ledged you,;—how is it that you are turning backwards to 
those childish lessons, void both of strength and blessing ? 
Would you seek again the slavery which you have outgrown? 
Are you observing days,’ and months: and seasons,‘ and 16 
pears À 5 JT am fearful for you, lest I have spent my labour on11 
you in vain. I beseech you, brethren, to become às I am1£ 
[and seek no more a place among the circumcised] ; for T too 
have become as you are [and have cast away the pride of 
my cireumeision]. You have never wronged me hitherto: 
on the contrary, although it was sickness (as you know) which 13 
caused 7 me to preach the Glad-tidings to you at my first visit, 
yet you neither scorned,nor loathed me because of the bodily 14 
infrmity which was my trial ;° but you welcomed me as an 
angel of God, yea, even as Christ Jesus. Why, then, did you15 


1 ’ABB& is the Syro-Chaldaic-word for Father, and it is the actual word with which 
the Lord’s prayer began, as it was uttered by our Lord'himself. The 6 œarÿp which 
follows is only a translation of ’ABGG, inserted as translations of Aramaïc words often 
are by the writers of the New Testament, but not used along with ’AfBä. Thisis 
rendered evident by Mark xiv. 36, when we remember that our Lord spoke in Syro- 
Chaldaic. Rom. viii. 15 is exactly parallel with the present passage. 

2 The Sabbath-days. Compare Col. ïi. 16. 3 The seventh months. 

4 The seasons of the great Jewish feasts. | 

5 The Sabbatical and jubilee years. From this it has been supposed that this Epistle 
must have been written in a Sabbatical year. But this does not necessarily follow, 
because the word may be merely inserted to complete the sentence ; and of course 
those who observed the Sabbaths, festivals, &c. would intend to observe also. the Sab- 
batical years when they came. The plural of the word ävauroÿc being used, favours 
this view. | . 

6 This is of course addressed to the Gentile converts. 

7 Le. by keeping him in their country against his previous intention. See Vol. L 
p' 274. 

8 Tisspaouôv. This was probably the same | disease mentioned 2 Cor. xii. 7. Itis 
very unfortunate that the word femptation has so changed its meaning in the last twa 
hundred and fifty years, as to make the Authorised Version of this verse a great source 
of misapprehension to ignorant readers. Some have even been led to imagine that St, 
Paul spoke of a sinful habit in which he indulged, and to the dominion of which he 
was encouraged (2 Cor. xiï. 9) contentedly &o resign himself! 
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think yourselves so happ} ? (for I bear you witness that, ifit . 
EV had been possible, you would have torn out your own eyes 
16 and given them to me). Am I then become your enemy * be- 
37 cause I tell you the truth? They [who call me so] show zeal 

for you with no good intent; they would shut you out from 

gothers, that Jour zeal may be for them alone. But it is good 
to be zealous® in a good cause, and that at all times, and not 
when zeal lasts only [like yours] while I am present with 
19 you. My beloved children, I am again bearing the pangs of 
20 travail for you, till Christ be fully formed within you: I would 
that I were present with you now, that I might change my 
tone [from joy to sadness]; for you fill me with perplexity. | 
21 Tell me, ye that desire to be under the Law, will you not 


22hear the Law? For therein it is written that me anegory 
of H à 

Abraham had two sons;4 one by the bond-woman, gun ficaches 
the same lesson 


23the other by the free. But the son of the bond- foineJew. 
woman was born to him after the flesh ; whereas the son of the 
24 free-woman was born by virtue of God’s promise. Now, all 
this is allegorical ; for these two women are the two covenants; 
the first given from Mount Sinaï, whose children are born intc 
25 bondage, which is Hagar (for the word Hagar° signifies 
Mount Sinai in Arabia); and hereïn she answers to the earthly 
Jerusalem, for‘ she continues in bondage with her children 
26 But [Sarah? is the second covenant, which : is in Christ, and 
answers to the heavenly Jerusalem; for] the heavenly Jeru- 


1 This certainly seems to confirm the view of those who suppose St. Paul’s malady 
to have been some disease in the eyes. The uüv appears emphatic, as if he would 
say, you would have torn out your own eyes to supply the lack of mine. 

3 The J'udaizers accused St. Paul of desiring to keep the Gentile converts in an infe- 
rior position, not admitted (by circumcision) into full covenant with God ; and called 
him, therefore, their enemy. So, in the Clementines, St. Paul is covertly alluded to: 
as Ô Ex0péc àvOporoc. 

3 TÔ &7A0üoûa might also mean, “ to be the object of zeal, 7 as many interpreters take 
it; but, on the whole, the other interpretation (which is that of Winer, Meyer, and De 
Wette) seems to suit the context better. Perhaps, also, there may be an allusion here 
to the peculiar use of the word &72urÿc. Compare Gal. i 14. 

4 With this passage compare Rom. ix. 7-9. 

5 The word Hagar in Arabic means “a rock,” and some authorities tell us tha. 
Mount Sinaï is s0 called by the Arabs. The lesson to be drawn from this whole pas- 
sage, as regards the Christian use of the Old Testament, is of an importance which can 
scarcely be overrated. 

6 All the best MSS. read yèp, not 68, 

7 This clause in brackets is implied, though not expresse, by St. Paul, being neces 
sary for the completion of the parallel. . 
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salein is free, and is the mother of us all! And so it is written 
[that the spiritual seed of Abraham should be more niuuerous 
than his natural seed; as says the Prophet] “ Zejoice, thou21 
barren that bearest not; break forth into shouting, thou that 
. travailest not ; for the desolate hath many more children than 
she which haththe husband.”? Now, we, brethren, like Isaac, .28 
are children born [not naturally, but] by virtue of God’s pro- 
mise. Yet, as then the spiritual seed of Abraham was perse- 29 
cuted by his natural seed, so it is also now. Nevertheless, 30 
what says the Scripture? % Cusé out the bond-womän and ler 
son ; for the son of the bond-woman shall not be heir with the 
son of the free-woman”s So then, brethren, we are not chil- 31 
dren of the bond-woman, but of the free. Stand fast, there-v. 1 
fore, in the freedom which Christ has given ns, and turn not 
back again, to entangle yourselves in the yoke of bondage. 

Lo, I Paul declare unto you, that if you cause yourselves 2 
to be cireumeised, Christ will profit you nothing. L testify 3 
again. to every man who submits to cireumeision, that he there- 
by lays himself under obligation to fulfil the whole Law. By 4 
resting your righteousness on the Law, you have annulled 
your fellowship with Christ, you are fallen from the free gift 
of His grace. For we, through the power of the Spirit 4 [not 5 
through the cireumcision of the Flesh], from Faith [not works], 
look with earnest longing for the hope of righteousness. - For 6 
in Christ Jesus neither circumcision avails anything, nor nn- 
 circumeision; but Faith, whose work is Love. 
Warningagainst You were running the race well; who has cast 7 
the Judaizing . . . 
taches, and à stumbling block in your way? who has turned 
divisions. you aside from your obedience to the truth? The:g 
counsel which you have obeyed? came not from Him who 
called 5 you. [Your seducers are few; but] A little leaven 9 


1 The weight of MS. authority is rather against the révrov of F the received text ; 
get it bears an emphatic sense if retained, viz. “ve all, whether Jeus or. Gentiles, 
* who belong to the Israel of God? Compare Gal. vi. 16. 

2 Isaïah Liv. 1 (LXX.) 

3 Gen. xxi. 10, from LXX,, but not quite verbatim. 

4 In the words rysüus and Ticric à tacit reference is made to their antitheses (con 
stantly present to St. Paul’s mind) cf or ypéuua, and vôgog or Epya, respectively. 

5 Le. the hope of eteynal happiness promised to the righteous. 

.6 Literally, “ whose essential operation consists in the production of love” 

* Observe the paronomasia between retouovf and reteobeu. 

8 Toë kaAoñwroc. The participle used substantively. Compare i. 6, and note. 
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ioléavens the whole lump.”: As for me, Ï rely upon you, 
brethren, in the Lord Jesus, “ta you will not be led astray; 
but he that is troubling 70% whosoever he be, shall bear the 
blame. 

11)  Butif, myself also [as they say] preach circumcision.? why 
am I still persecuted? for if 1 preach circumcision, then the 
cross, the stone at which they stumble,’ is done away. 

2 I could wish that these agitators who disturb your quiet, 
would execute upon themselves not only circumcision, but 


excision also. 


only make not your freedom a vantage-ground for lghtened party 
the Flesh, but rather enslave yourselves one to ‘their freedom. 
14 another by the bondage of love. For all the Law is falfilled 
15in this one commandment, “ Thouw shalt love thy neighbour as 
thysetf” 5 But if, on the other hand, you bite and devour one 
another, take heed lest you be utterly destroyed Pr one 
another’s means. 
i6. This I say, then; walk in the Spirit, and you | sance be 
17 shall not fulfil the desire of the Flesh ; for the desire SRE and the 
of the Flesh fights against the Spirit, and the desire 
of the Spirit fights against the Flesh; and this variance be- 
+ween the Flesh and the Spirit would hinder s you from doing 
18 that which your will prefers. But, if you be led by the Spirit, 
19 you are not under the Law” Now, the works of the Flesh 


13 For you, brethren, have been called to freedom; Exhortation to 


1 This proverb i is quoted also 1 Cor. v. 6. 
8 This accusation might naturally be made by St. Paul’s opponents, on the ground 
‘of his circumcising Timothy, and himself still continuing several Jewish observances. 
Sce Acts xx. 6., and Acts xxi. 24. : 
. 8 Literally, the stumbling-sione of the cross; i. e. the cross, which is their sEum- 
bling-stone. Compare 1 Cor. i. 23. The doctrine of a crucified Messiah was a stum- 
. bling-block to the national pride of the Jews; but if St. Paul would have consented to 
make Christianity a sect of Judaism' (as he would by.“ preaching circumcision ?), 
their pride would have been satisfied. But then, if salvation were made to depend on 
outward ordinances, the death of Christ would be rendered unmeaning. 

‘4 Obgerve the force of the #22 and of the middle voice here; the A. V.is a mistrans 
tion. + 

5 Levit. xix. 16. (XX) . 

ñ S ‘va uÿ moiÿrs, nOb.“so that you cannot?’ (A. V.). but tendng to prevent you 
rom. 

? To be “under the yoke of he Law,” and “under the yoke of the Flesh.” is in St, 
Paul’s language the same ; because, for those who are under the Spirit’s guidance, the 
Law is dead (v. 23); they do right, not from fear of the Law’s penalties, but through 
the infinence of the Spirit who dwells within them. This, at least, is the ideal statu 
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aie manifest, which are such as these;' fornication, :mpurity, 2€ 
lasciviousness ; idolatry, withcraft;* enmities, strife, jealousy, 
passionate anger ; intrigues,s divisions, sectarian parties; envy, 2: 
murder, drunkenness, revellings, and such like. Of which I 
forewarn you (as I have told you also in times past), that they 
who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But 22 
the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kind- 


. mess, goodness, trustfulness, gentleness, self-denial. Against 23 


such there is no Law. 
Warning to But they who are Christs have crucified the 24 


the more en- 
lightened party Wlesh, with its passions and its lusts. If we live by 25 
against spirit- 


ual pride. the Spirit, let us take heed that our steps are guided 
by the Spirit. Let us not thirst for empty honour, let us not 26 
provoke one another to strife, let us not envy one another. VT. 
Brethren,—T speak to you who call yourselves the Spiritual,s 1 
—even if any one be overtaken in a fault, do you correct such 

a man in a spirit of meekness ; and let each of you take hecd 
to himself, lest he also be tempted. Bear ye one another 2 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. For, if any man exalts 3 
himself, thinking to be something when he is nothing, he 
deceives himself with vain imaginations. Rather let every 4 
man examine his own work, and then his boasting will concern 
himself alone and not his neighbour; for each will bear the 5 
load [of sin] which is his own © [instead of magnifying the load 
which is his brothers]. 


of Christians. Compare Rom. vit. 1-14. St. Paul here, and elsewhere in his Epistles, 
alludes thus briefiy to important truths, because his readers were already familiar with 
them from his personal teaching. By the Flesh (oép£) St. Paul denotes not merely 
the sensual tendency, but generally that which is earthly in man, as opposed to what 
is spiritual. “Die odp£ bezeichnet die menschliche Natur überbaupt in Zustande 
ihrer Entfremdung von gottlichen Leben.”’ Neander, P. und L., 664. It should be 
observed, that the 17th verse is a summary of the description of the struggle between 
flesh and spirit in Rom. vii. 7-25 ; and verse 18th is a summary of the description. of 
the Christian’s deliverance from this struggle. Rom. viii. 1-14. 

1 "Aria is less definite than 4. In the words which follow, moryela is omitted in ihe 
best MSS. 

2 Gapuaketa, the profession of magical arts. The history of the times in which St 
Paul lived is full of the crimes committed by those who professed such arts We have 
seen him brought into contact with such persons at Ephesus already. They dealt in 
poisons also, which aecounts for the use of the term etymologically. 

3 ’Epiôeta. Compare Rom. ïi. 8 and note. Also 2 Cor. xii. 20. 

4 Ilioreç seems to have this meaning here ; for faith (in its larger sense) could noi 
be classed as one among a number of the constituent parts of ZJove. See 1 Cor. xiii. 

5 “Yyueic oi nvevuarikoi. See Vol I. p. 446. | 

€ The allusion bere is apparently to Æsop’s well-known fable. It is unfortunate 
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made fo, 


in the Word: give to his Instructor a share in all ‘he, mante 


nance of the 


7 the good things which he possesses. Do not deceive arme N 
XOVTEE 
8 yourselves—God cannot be defrauded. Every man 
shall reap as he has sown. The man who nowsows for his own 
Flesh, shall reap therefrom a harvest doomed* to perish; but 
he who sows for the Spirit, shall from the Spirit reap the har- 
9 vest of life eternal. But let us continue in well-doing, and not 
be weary ;° for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 
10 Therefore, as we have opportunity, let us do good to all men, 
but especially to our brethren in the household of Faith. 


- 6 Moreover, let him who is receiving instruction ; Provision ta 


11 Observe the size+ of the characters in which JL Autograph eon 
have written to you with my own hand. clusion. 

12 I tell you that they who wish to have a good repute in 
things pertaining to the Flesh, they, and they alone: are 
forcing cireuméision upon you; and that only to save them 
selves from the persecution which s Christ bore upon the cross, 

13 For even they who cireumcise themselves do not keep the 
Law; but they wish to have you circumecised, that your 


that in the Authorised Version the two words popriov and fBépoc (v. 2) are translated 
by the same term burden, which seems to make St. Paul contradict himself. His 
meaning is, that self-examination will prevent us from comparing ourselves boastfully 
with our neighbour ; we shall have enough to do with our own sins, without scrutinis- 
- ing his. | 

1 By ke Word is meant #he doctrines of Christianity. 

5 dôopév. See Rom. viii. 21. 

8 Compare 2 Thess. iii 13, where the expression is almost exactly the same : à 
éxkanÿonre KaAomotoÿvrec. 

4 Thus we must understand nyZikorc ypéuuaoiw, unless we suppose (with Tholuck) 
that ry2éKouc is used for rouoïc, as in the later Greek of the Byzantine writers. To 
take ypéuuara as equivalent to ëmeoréAy appears inadmissible, St Paul does not 
here say that he wrote the whole Epistle with his own hand, but-this is the beginning 
2f his usual autograph postscript, and equivalent to the oëro ypéÿo in 2 Thess. iii. 17. 
We may observe as a further confirmation of this view, that scarcely any Epistle bears 
more evident marks than this of having been written from dictation. The writer re- 
ceived a letter from the venerable Neander a few months before his death, which illus- 
trated this point in a manner the more interesting, because he (Neander) takes a dif- 
ferent view of this passage (P. u. L., p. 368). His letter is written in the fair and 
flowing hand of an amanuensis, but it ands with à few irregular lines in large and 
rugged characters, written by himself and explaimins the cause of his necding the 
. services of an amanuensis, namely, the weaknese cf his eyes (probably the very malady 
of St. Paul). It was impossible to read this autograph without thinking of the present 
passage, and observing that be might have expressed himself in the very words of St. 
Paul:—"Tde myhikots coc yoépuaoiv eypaha Tÿ èuÿ xeupé. 

. 5 The oùroc is emphatic. 
s Literally, persecution inflicted by tie cross af Christ. 
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obedience: to the fleshly ordinance may give them a ground 
of boasting. But as for me,.far be it from me to boast, save 14 
only in the cross? of our Lord and Master Jesus Christ; 
whereby the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world. 
For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision avails anything, nor15 
uncircumcision ; but a new creation. And whosoever shall 16 
walk by this rule, peace and mercy be upon them, and npor 
all the Israel of God.: 

= Henceforth, let no man vex me [by denying that I'am17 
Christs servant]; for L bear in my body the scars‘ which 
mark my bondage to the Lord Jesus. 


Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with youris 
spirit. Amen. | 


1 Literally, hat they may boast in your fiesh. 

3 To understand the full force of such expressions as “ to boast in the cross,” we 
must remember that the cross (the instrument of punishment of the vilest malefactors) 
was associated with all that was most odious, contemptible, and “horrible, in the minds 
of that generation, just as the word gibbet would be now. 

3 Compare ch. ji, v. 9. | 

4 Xriyuara, literally, the SCars of the wounds made upon the body of a slave by the 
branding-iron, by which he was marked as belonging to his master. Observe the 
emphatic éyà, “I (whatever others may do), I at least bear in my body the true marks 
which show that I belong te Christ: the scars, not of circeumcisicn, but of wounis aui- 
fered for His sake 7 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Obro -à rar éuè rpô0uuor Kai duty roi Er ‘POMH ebay) elioacôu.—Rom. i 15. 


£T. PAUL AT CORINTH.-PUNISHMENT OF CONTUMACIOUS OFFENDERS.—SUBSEQUENT 
CHARACTER OF THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH.—COMPLETION OF THE COLLECTION — 
PHŒEL'S JOURNEY TO ROME.-SHE BEARS THE EPISTLE F0 THE ROMANS. 


No sooner had St. Paul despatched to Ephesus the messengers who bore 
his energetic remonstrance to the Galatians, than he was called upon tc 
inflict the punishment which he had threateneaä upon those obstinate 
sinners who still defied his censures at Corinth. We have already seen 
that these were divided into two classes : the larger consisted of those 
who justified their immoral practice by antinomian: doctrine, and styling 
themselves “ the Spiritual,” considered the outward restrictions of morality 
as mere carnal ordinances, from which they were emancipated ; the other 
and smaller (but more obstinate and violent) class, who had ‘been more 
recently formed into a party by emissaries from Palestine, were the ex- 
treme Judaïzers,? who were taught to look on Paul as a heretic, and to 
deny his apostleship. Although the principles of these two parties differed 
so widely, yet they both agreed in repudiating the authority of St. Paul ; 
and, apparently, the former party gladly availed themselves of the calum- 
nies of the Judaizing propagandists, and readily tistened to their denial of 
Pauls divine commission ; while the J'udaizers, on their part, would foster 
any opposition to the Apostle of the Gentiles, from whatever quarter ii 
might arise. 

But now the time was come when the ; peace and purity of the Corin- 
thian Church was to be no longer destroyed (at least openly) by either of 
these parties. St. Paul first duty was to silence and shame his leading 
opponents, by proving the reality of his Apostleship, which they denied. 
This he could only do by exhibiting “the signs of an Apostle,” which con- 
sisted, (as he himself informs us), mainly in the display of miraculous 


1 In applying this term Antinomian to the mdvra EEecrw party at Corinth, we de 
not of course mean that all their opinions were the same with those which bave been 
beld by modern (s0-called) Antinomians. But their characteristie (which was a belief 
that the restraints of outward law were abolished for Christians) seems more accurately 
expressed by the term Antinomian, than by any other. 

* See àbove. Chap. XVIL. p. 96. 
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powers (2 Cor. xiïi. 12). The present was a crisis which required such ar 
appeal to the direct judgment of God, who could alone decide between 
conflicting claimants to à Divine commission. : It was a contest like that 
between Elijah and the prophets of Baal. St. Paul had already in his. 
absence professed his readiness to stake the truth of his claims on this 
issue (2 Cor. x. 8, and xiüi. 8-6); and we may be sure that now, when he 
was present, he did not shrink from the trial. And, doubtless, God, who 
had sent him forth, wrought such miracles by his agency as sufficed to 
.convince or to silence the gaïnsayers. Perhaps the Judaizing emissaries . 
from Palestine had already left Corinth, after fulfilling their mission by 
founding an anti-Pauline party there. If they had remained, they must now . 
have been driven to retreat in shame and confusion. All other opposition. 
was quelled likewise, and the whole Church of Corinth were constrained te 
confess that God was on the side of Paul. Now, therefore, that ‘“ their obe- 
dience was complete,” the painful task remained of “ punishing all the dis- 
obedient” (2 Cor. x. 6). It was not enough that those who had so often 
offended, and so often been pardoned before, should now merely profess 
once more a repentance which was oùly the offspring of fear or of hypocrisy. 
They had long infected the Church ; they were not merely evil themselves, 
but they were doing harm to others, and causing the name of Christ to be 
blasphemed among the heathen. It was necessary tbat the salt which had 
lost its savour should be cast out, lest its putrescence shquid spread to 
that which still retained its purity. St. Paul no longer hesitated to stand 
between the living and the dead, that the plague might be stayed We 
know, from his own description (1 Cor. +. 3-5), the very form and 
_ inanne? of the punishment inflicted. A solemn assembly of the Church 
was convened ; the presence and power of the Lord Jesus Christ was 
especially invoked ; the cases of the worst offenders were separately con- 
sidered, and those whose sins required so heavy a punishment, were pub- 
licly cast out of the Church, and (in the awful phraseology of Scripture) 
delivered over to Satan. Yet we must not suppose that even in such 
extreme cases the object of the sentence was to consign the criminal to 
‘final reprobation. On the contrary, the purpose of this excommunication 
was so to work on the offender’s mind as to bring him to sincere repent- 
ance, “ that his spirit might be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus”: It 
it had this happy effect, and if he manifested true contrition, he was re 
stored (as we have already seen in the case of the incestuous person *) ta 
the love of the brethren and the communion of the Church. 
We should naturally be glad to know whether the pacification. and 
purification of the Corinthian Church thus effected was permanent ; of 
whether the evils which were so deeply rooted, sprang up again after St 


1 1 Cor. v. 5. 2 2 Cor. ii. 6-8, 


3 
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Pauls departure. On this point Scripture gives us no farther information, 
nor can we find any mention of this Church (which. has hitherto occupied 
so large a space in-our narrative) after the date of the present chapter, 
either in the Acts or the Epistles. Such. silence seems, so far as it goes, 
of favourable augury. And the subsequent testimony of Clement (the 
& fellow-labourer ” of Paul, mentioned Phil. iv. 3) confirms this interpreta- 
tion of it. He speaks (evidently from his own personal experience) of 
the impression produced upon every stranger who visited the Church of 
Corinth, by their exemplary conduct ; and specifies particularly their pos- 
session of the virtues most opposite to their former faults. Thus, he says, 
that they were distinguished for the ripeness and soundness of their know- 
ldge, in contrast to the unsound and false pretence of knowledge for 
which they were rebuked by St. Paul. Again, he praises the pure and 
blameless lives of their women ;* which must therefore have been greatly 
changed since the time when fornication, wantonness, and impurity (2 Cor. 
xii. 21) was the characteristic of their society. But especially he cOM- 
mends them for their entire freedom from faction and party-spirit,; which 
had formerly been so conspicuous among their faults.  Perhaps the picture 
. which he draws of this golden age of Corinth may be too favourably 
. coloured, as a contrast to the state of things which he deplored when he 
wrote. Yet we may believe it substantially true, and may therefore hope 
that some of the worst evils were permanently corrected ; more particu- 
larly the impurity and licentiousness which had hitherto been the most 
flagrant of their vices. Their tendency to party-spirit, however (so cha. . 
racteristic of the Greek temper), was not cured ; on the contrary, it 
blazed forth again with greater fury than ever, some years after the 
death of St. Paul. - Their dissensions were the occasion of the letter of 
Clement already mentioned ; he wrote in the hope of appeasing a violent 
‘and long-continued + schism which had arisen (like their earlier divisions) 
from their being ‘‘puffed up in the cause of one against another.”5 He 
rebukes them for their envy, strife, and party-spirit;S .accuses them of 
being devoted to the cause of their party-leaders rather than to the çause 
of God ;7 and declares that their divisions were rending asunder the body 
of Christ, and casting a stumbling-block in the way of many.s This is the. 


1 Tv reeiav ka dopaAÿ yvôotv. Clem. Ep. L cap. 1. 

2 Tuvauëir Ev dudue Kai ceuvÿ Kai dyvÿ ouveudfoer mévra ërieAer Tapyyré?2 ÀETS 

os... Tévv cuppovobcas. I. cap. L. 

3 Iläca oréois Kai mûr oxioua Bôerurrèu duir. Cap. 2. 

4 ’Eriuovoc dudv Eori 4 oTécic. - Clem. Ep. L cap. 46. 

5 1 Cor. iv. 6. 

6 bôévoc Kai épus kaè cTé og. Clem. Ep. L cap. 3. 

7 Aîkæov . . . dnmkéouc uûc u&kAov yévecôar TO Geÿ 7 Toic èv dAaïovelg Kal 
fkaraoracig dpxnyoic ééaxohovüeï» (cap. 14). Also he tells them that they wer 
ie Ev Ÿ déo mpôcuwma oracidsovreg (cap. 47). See also cap. 54. 

8 Clem. Ep. I. cap. 46. | 
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last account which we have of the Corinthian Church in the Apestolic 
age ; s0 that the curtain falls upon a scene of. unchristian strife, too muck 
like that upon which it rose. Yet, though this besetting sin was stil 
unsubdued, the character of the Church, as a whole, was (as we have 
seen) very much improved since the days when some of them denied the 
resurrection, and others maintained their right to practise uachastity. 

St. Paul continued three months! resident at Ccriath ; or, at least, he 
made that city his bead-quarters during this pericd. Probably he made 
excursions thence to Athens and other neighbouriag Churches, which (as 
we know 2) he had established at his first visit tbzoaghout all the region 
of Achaia, and which, perhaps, needed his’ presence, his exhortations, and 
his correction, no less than the metropoliteo Cnurch. Meanwhile, he was 
employed in completing that great collector. for the ‘Christians of Pales- 
tine, upon which we have seen him so long engaged, The Christians of 
Achaia, from whose comparative wezlth much seems to have been ex- 
pected, had already prepared their contributions, by laying aside some. 
thing for the fund on the first day cf every week ;# and, as this had been 
going on for more than a year,‘ the sum laid by must have been consi- 
derable. This was now collected from the individual contributors, and 
entrusted to certain treasurers elected by the whole Church, who were to 
carry it to Jerusalem in company with St. Paul. 

"While the Apostle was preparing. for this journey, destined to be so 
eventful, one of his converts was also departing from Corinth, in an oppo- 
site direction, charged with a commission which has immortalised her 
name. This was Phœbe, a Christian lady resident at Cenchreæ, the 
eastern port of Corinth. She was a widow® of consideration and wealth, 
who acted as one of the deaconesses? of the Church, and was now about. 

to sail to Rome, upon some private business, apparently connected with a 
law-suit in which she was engaged® St. Paul availed himself of this op- 
portunity to send a letter by her hands to the Roman Church. His reason 
for writing to them at this time was his intention of:speedily visiting 
them, on his way from Jerusalem to Spain. He desired, before his per- 
sonal intercourse with them should begin, to give them a proof of the 
affectionate interest which he felt for them, although they “had not seen 


1 Acts. xx. 3. 

3 See 2 Cor. i, 1, and 2 Cor. xi. 10 (roiç Aa : TC 'Axaias). See, however, the 
remarke ab the end of Chap. X. and Chap. XVIL 

8 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 4 2 Cor. viii. 10, and 2 Cor. ix. 2. 

5 Oùc éèv doxdcnre. 1 Cor. xvi. 3. (See the translation of the verse.) 
‘6 She could not (according to Greek manners) have been mentioned as acting in the 
independent manner described Rom. xvi. 1-2) either if her husband had been Living oO! 
if she had been unmarried. : 

+ On this appellation, however, see Vol. L. p. 435, note 1. 
# See note on Rom. xvil | 
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his face in the flesh” ‘We must not suppose, however, that they were 
hitherto altogether unknown to him ; for we see, from the very numerous 
salutations at the close of the Epistle, that he was already well acquainted 
with many individual Christians at Rome, From the personal acquaint- 
ance he had thns formed, and the intelligence he had received, he had 
reason to entertain a very high opinion of the character of the Church ;: 
and accordingly he tells them (Rom. xv. 14, 15) that, in entering so fully 
in his letter upon the doctrines and rules of Christianity, he had done it 
not so much to teach as to remind them ; and that he was justified in 
assuming the authority so to exhort them, by the special commission which 
Christ had given him to the Gentiles. 

The latter expression shows us that the majority of the Roman Christ- 
ians were of Gentile origin, which is also evident from several other pas- 
sages in the Epistle. At the same time, we cannot doubt that the original 
nucleus of the Church there, as well as in all the other great cities of the 
Empire, was formed by converts who had separated themselves from the 
Jewish synagogue The name of the original founder of the Roman 
Church has not been preserved to us by history, nor even celebrated by 
tradition. This is a remarkable fact, when we consider how soon the 
Church of Rome attained great eminence in the Christian world, both 
from its numbers, and from the influence of its metropolitan rank. Had 
any of the Apostles laid its first foundation, the fact could scarcely fail to 
bave been recorded. It is therefore probable that it was formed in the 
first instance, of private Christians converted.in Palestine, who had come 
from the eastern ‘ parts of the Empire to reside.at Rome, or who had 
brought back Christianity with them, from some of their periodical visits 
to Jerusalem, as the “ Strangers of Rome,” from the great Pentecost. 
Indeed, among the immense multitudes whom political and commercial 
reasons constantly attracted to the metropolis of the world, there could 
not fail to be representatives of every religion which had established itself 
in any of the provinces. 

3 Rom. i. 8: Your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world. 

* See also Rom. i. 13. 

# This is evident from the familiarity with the Old Testament which St. Paul assumes 
in the readers of the Epistle to the Romans ; also from the manifest reference to Jewish 


readers in the whole argument of chapter ii, and iv., and again of chapters ix., x. 
and xi. 

4 We cannot, perhaps, infer anything as ea the composition of the Church at Rome, 
fLom the fact that St. Paul writes to them in Greek instead of Latin ; because Hellen- 
istic Greek was (as we have seen, Vol. I. p. 39) his own native tongue, in which he 
seems always to have written ; and if any of the Roman Christians did not understand 
that language, interpreters were not wanting in their own body who could explain ît 
to them. Itis rather remarkable that Tertius, who acted as St Paul’s amanuensis, 
was apparently (to judge from his name) à Roman Christian of the Latin section of 
the Church... 
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On this hypothesis, the earliest of the Roman Christians wore Jews by 
birth, who resided in Rome, from some of the causes above alluded to, 
By their efforts others of their friends and fellow-countrymen (who were 
very numerous at Rome’) would have been led to embrace the Gospel. 

But the Church so founded, though Jewish in its origin, was remarkably 
free from the predominance of Judaïzing tendencies. This is evident from 
the fact that so large a majority of it at this early period were already of 
Gentile blood ; and it appears still more plainly from the tone assumed by 
St. Paul throughout the Epistle, so different from that in which he ad- 
dresses the Gfalatians, although the subject-matter is often nearly identical. 
Yet, at the same time, the Judaizing element, though not preponderating, 
was not entirely absent. We find that there were opponents of the 
Gospel at Rome, who argued agaïnst it on the ground of the immoral con 
sequences which followed (as they thought) from the.doctrine of J'ustifica- 
tion by Faith ; and even charged St. Paul himself with maintaïning that 
the greater man’s sin, the greater was God’s glory (see Rom. it. 8), 
Moreover, not all the Jewish members of the Church could bring them- 
selves to acknowledge their uncircumcised Gentile brethren as their equals 
in the privileges of Christs kingdom (Rom. ïïi. 9 and 29. xv. 7-11) ; 
and, on the other hand, the more enlightened Gentile converts were in- 
clined to treat the lingering Jewish prejudices of weak consciences with 
scornful contempt (Rom. xiv. 3). It was the aim of St. Paul to win the 
former of these parties to Christian truth, and the latter to Christian love ; 
and to remove the stumbling-blocks out of the way of both, by setting 
before them that grand summary of the doctrine and practice of Christ 
ianity which is contained in the following Enistle. 


EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS®=. 


Selutation, PAUL, a bondsman of Jesus Christ, a called Apostle, 1 
set apart to publish the Glad-tidings of God—— 


1 Horace, Sat. 1. 70. 

? The date of this Epistle is very precisely fixed by the Hllowing statements con- 
tained in it:— | 

(1) St. Paul had never yet been to Rome. (i. 11, 13, 15). 

(2) He was intending to go to Rome; after fret visiting Jerusalem (xv. 23-28). 

This was exactly his purpose during his three months residence at Corinth. See Acta 
üix. 21. 

(3) He was going to bear a collection of alms from Macedonia and Achaia to Jeru- 
salem (xv. 26 and 31). This he did carry from Corinth to J' erusalem at the close of 
this three months’ visit. See Acts xxiv. 17. 

(4) When he wrote the Epistle, Timotheus, Sosipater, Gaius, and Erastus were with 
him (xvi. 21, 23) ; of these, the first three are expressly mentioned in the Acts as hav- 

_… ing been with him at Corinth during the three months’ visit (see-Acts xx. 4) ; and the 
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2... which He promised of old by His Prophets in the Holy 
= Scriptures, concerning His Son (who was born of the seed 
4 of David according to the flesh, but was marked out! as 
the Son of God with mighty power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by his resurrection from the dead), even 
5 Jesus Christ, our Lord and Master.” By whom I received 
grace and apostleship, that I might declare His name 
among all the Gentiles, and bring them to the ohedience 
6 of faith. Among whom ye also are numbered, being 
7 called by Jesus Christ—ro Arz Gop’s BELOVED CHILD- 
REN, CALLED TO BE CHRISTS PEOPLE, WHO DWELL IN Rome.‘ 
Grace be to you, and peace from God our Father, and from our 
Lord Jesus Christ. | | 
8 First I thank my God through Jesus Christ for xtention of 
you all, because the tidings of your faith are told F'écare the 

9 throughout the whole world. For God is my wit- °° 
ness (whom I serve with the worships of my spirit, in pro- 
claiming the Glad-tidings of His Son) how unceasingly I make 
Lomention of you at all times in my prayers, beseeching Him 
_ that if it be possible I might now at length have a way open 
_ to me according to the will of God, to come and visit you. 
11 For I long to see you, that I may impart to you some spiritual 
12 gift, for the establishment of your stedfastness ; that I may 
share with you (1 would say) in mutual encouragement, 
through the faith both of you and me together, one with ano- 


© 


last, Erastus, was himself a Corinthian, and had been sent shortly before from Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 22) with Timotheus on the way to Corinth. Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11, 

(6) Phœbe, a deaconess of the Corinthian Port 0 of Cenchreæ was the bearer of the 
Epistle (xvi. 1) to Rome. : 

1 ‘Opcobévrog, here equivalent, as Chrysostom says, to dssybévroc. We may observe 
that the notes which marked Jesus as the Son of God, are here declared to be power 
and holiness.. Neïther would have been sufficient without the other. 

3 Kôpoç seems to require this translation here, especially in connection with 

doÿAoc, v. 1. 

3 See note on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

4 If this introductory salutation appears involved and parenthetical, i& the more 
forcibly recalls to our mind the manner in which it was written, namely, by dictation 
from the mouth of St. Paul. Of course an extemporary spoken composition will 
always be more full of parentheses, abrupt transitions, and broken sentences, than a 
treatise composed i in writing by its author. 

5 TS rveduart ou qualifies Aarpebo, a term which was generally applied te acts of 
outward worship. As much as to say, “My worship of God is not the outward service 
7 the temple, but the inward homage of the spirit’ See Aarpeiav similarly qualified. 
chap. xii. 1. 
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ther. But I would not have you ignorant, brethren, that 113 
have often purposed to come to you (although hitherto I : 
have been hindered), that I might have some fruit among you 
also, as Î have among the other Gentiles. I am a debtor both 14 
to Greeks and Barbarians, both to wise and foolish ; therefore, 15 
as far as in me lies, L am ready to declare the Glad-tidings to 
you that are in Rome, as well as to others. For [even in the16 
chief city of the world] I am rot ashamed of the Glad-tidings 
of Christ, seeirg it is the mighty power wher2by God brings 
salvation to every man that has faith therein, io the Jew first, 
This Gldta. and also to the Gentile’ For therein God’s right- 15 
ie reves eousness * is revealed, a righteousness which springs 
More porrectmo- from Faith, and which Faith receives—as it is writ- 


more perfect mo- 


con Gas ten : By faith shall the righteous live.” : 


ocûvy Geo), Le 
of which faiih For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 18 


ë. the condition l ‘ f 

Êk) and the . . T 

(re 49. 28ainst all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, 
For by Gods who keep down the truth [which they know] 


previous reve- . . - Û : 
lotions, only His by the wickedness whereïin they lives Because 19 
Si sad bn {hat which can be known of God is manifested. in 


revealed. 


nero their hearts, God himself having shown it to them ; 


conscience was 


dedans for His eternal power and Godhead, though they be 20 


“olisd D invisible, -yet are seen ever since the world was 


isüfedty ie made, being understood by His works, that they 
sais Of tee ‘ [who despised Him] might have no excuse ; because 21 
*" although they knew God, they glorified Him not as 
God, nor gave Him thanks, but in their reasonings they went 
astray after vanity, and their heart, being void of wisdom, was 
filled with darkness. (Calling themselves wise, they were 22 
turned into fools, and forsook the glory of the imperishable 23 


1 St. Paul uses "E22yv as the singular of Er, because the singular of the latter 
word is not used in the sense of .a G'entile. Also the plural "EAAmvec is used when 
individual Gentiles are meant ; £@vy when Gentiles collectively are spoken of. | 

Auasooërm Oeoë, Not an attribute of God, but the righteousness which God con- 
siders such ; and which must therefore be the perfection of man’s moral nature. This 
righteousness may be looked on under two aspects: 1, in itself, as a moral condition 
of man ; 2, in üts consequences, as involving a freedom from guilt in the sight of God. 
Under the first aspect it is the possession of a certain disposition of mind called RÉOTLE, 
or faith. Under the second aspect it is regarded as something reckoned by God to the 
account of man—an acquittal of past offences. 

3 Habakkuk ïi. 4 (LXX.) | 

4 For this meaning of karéyw, compare 2 These. ii, 6. 

5 ’Ev dde, by living in wickedness. ; - 

$ This is nearly a quotation from Ps. cvi. 20 : A7 ëavro rÿv d6Ëav adräs» £v époucr 
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God for idols graven in the Zikeness of perishable men, or ot 
24birds and beasts, and creeping things. Therefore God also 
gave them up to work uncleanness according to their hearts 
25lust, to dishonour their bodies one with another ; seeing they 
had bartered the truth of God for lies, and reverenced and 
worshipped the things made instead of the Maker, who is 
26 blessed for ever, Amen. For this cause God gave them up to 
_shameful passions ; for on the one hand their women changed 
27 the natural use into that which is against nature ; and on the 
other hand their men, in like manner, leaving the natural use 
of the women, burned in their lust one toward another, men 
with men working abomination, and receiving in themselves 
28the due recompense of their transgression. And as they 
thought fit to cast out the acknowledgment of God, God gave 
them over to an outcast' mind, to do the things that are un- 
29seemly.. They are filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, | 
depravity, covetousness, maliciousness. They overflow with 
30 envy, murder, strife, deceit, malignity. They are whisperers, 
backbiters, God-haters ;* outrageous, overweening, false boast- 
ers ; inventors of wickodness ; undutiful to parents ; bereft of 
31 wisdom ; breakers of covenanted faith ; devoid of natural affec- 
32 tion ; ruthless, merciless. Who knowing. the righteous judg- 
ment of God; whereby all that do such things are worthy of 
death, not only commit the ans, but delight in their fellowship 
IL. with the sinners. 
1  Wherefore thou, O man, whosoever thou art that xs dico vio. 


judgest others, art thyself without excuse‘ if thou Hiet by fhose 


. . - e . de =. 

. doest evil; for in judging thy neighbour thou con- géon(rhother 
A . - . À 

… demnest thyself, since thy deeds are the same which ‘rilosophers) 

Such acknowi. 

2 in him thou dost condemn. And we know that edyment would 


not avail in 


God judges them who do such wickedness not5 by Gods sien. 


uaTt mécxov. XX.) "A H)éooëoba TL Ëv TLyi means to forsake one thing far an- 
other, to change one thing against another. 

1 Oùx édoxiuacar .., àdérmov. A translation should, if possible, retain such ; plays 
upon words, as they are one of the characteristics of St. Paul's style. A paronomasia 
upon the same words is found 2 Cor. xiïi. 6, 7. 

* We venture to consider 8eosrvyeic active, against the opinion of Winer, Meyer, 
and De Wette; relying first, on the authority of Suidas, and secondly, on the context. 

5 How did they know this? By the law of conscience (see ii. 14) confiremed by the 
iawve of nature (i. 20). 

4 ’Avamoléyqros. Enexcusable in doing evil is evidently meant, just as it is before 
({. 20) by the same word, dvaroAoyfrovc. 
5 This appears to be the meaning of rarè dAn6etav. 
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ag eme their words, but by their deeds. But reckonest 3 


nn ae thou, O thou that condemnest these evil-doers, and 


ment between 


Rouen doest the like thyself, that thou shalt escape the 


the law reveal- 


ouverts as judgment of God? or does the rich abundance of 


Éwardls Gate His kindness and forbearance and long-suffering 
FER) cause thee to despise : Him? and art thou ignorant 
that God, by His kindness [in withholding punishment], strives 
£o lead thee to repentance? But thou in the hardness and im- 5 
-enitence of thy heart, art treasuring up against thyself a 
store of wrath, which will be manifested in * the day of wrath, 
even the day when God will reveal to the sights of men the 
righteousness of His judgment. And He will pay to all their 6 
due, according their deeds; to those who with stedfast en- 
durance in well doing seek the glory which‘ cannot perish, 
He will give life eternal ; but for men of guile, who are obe- 8 
dient to unrighteousness, and disobedient to the truth, indigna- 9 
tion and wrath, tribulation and anguish shall * fall upon them ; 
yea upon every soul of man that ‘does the work of evil, upon 
the J'ew first, and also upon the Gentile. But glory and peace 16 
shall be given to every man who does the work of good, to the 
Jew first, and also to the Gentile ; for there is no respect of1: 
persons with God. * 

For they who have sinned without [the knowledge of] the12 
Law, shall perish without [the punishment of] the Law; and 
they who have sinned under the Law, shall be judged by the 
Law. For not they who hear the words of the Law [in their13 


4 


CS 


ER À 


1 Läterally, is 46 the rich abundance & ef his hindness, &c., which thou despisest ?"” 

3 ’Ey, not against, but manifested in. 

3 ’ArokaAÿnret» means to disclose to sight what has been hidden; the word reveal 
does not by itself represent the full force of the original term, although etymologically 
it precisely corresponds with it, 

# à, «. T. Kai àg6apoiar, an Hendiadys for &pOaprèv 8. &. r. AGËa Kai Tu together 
Ïs equivalent to glory. 

5 ’Ep:beia seems to mean selfish party intrigue, conducted in a mercenary spirit, 
_ and more generally, selfish cunning ; being derived. from épuôedouar, to undertake a 

work for hire. It occurs also 2 Cor. x, 20. Phil ï. 17, Phil it, 3 Gal v, 20. 
Soubevouévous is used for intriguing partizans by Aristotle (Polit, v. 3). The history 
of this word seems to bear a strong analogy to that of our term Job. 

6 Observe the change of construction here. 

7 We bave remarked elsewhere (but the remark may he here repeated with advan: 
tage) that the attempts which were formerly made to prove that vôuoc, when used 
with and without the article by St. Paul, meant in the former case « moral law in 
general, and in the latter only he Mosaic Law, have now been abandoned by the 
best interpreters. See note on ïi. 20. 
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Synagogues] are righteous in God’ sight, but they who do the 
14 works of the Law shall be counted righteous. For when the 
Gentiles, who have no Law, do by nature the works of the Law, 
they, though they have no Law, are a Law to themselves ; 
15since they manifest the work of the Law written in their 
hearts, and their conscience also bears them witness, while their 
‘inward thoughts answering ône to the other, eïther justify or 
16 else condemn them ; [as will be seen] in that day when God 
shall judge the secret counsels of men by Jesus Christ, accord- 
ing to the Glad-tidings which I preach. 
17  Behold: thou callest thyself a Jew, and restest in. voud ine 
18 the Law, and boastest of Grod’s favour, and knowest Do a be shielded 
the will of God, and givest? judgment upon good or flan 


19 evil, being instructed by the teaching of the Law. fh° Law: norby 


Thou deemest thyself a guide of the blind, a light to goneation to 
those who are in darkness, an instructor ofthe simple, Sémeision is 
20 a teacher of babes, possessing in the Law the perfect heart. 
21pattern of knowledge and of truth. Thou therefore that 
‘teachest thy neïghbour, dost thou not teach thyself? thou that 
22 preachest a man should not steal, dost thou steal? thou that 
sayest a man should not commit adultery, dost thou commit 
adultery ? thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou rob* temples ? 
23 thou that makest thy boast in the Law, by breaking the Law, 
24 dost thou dishonour God? Yea, as it is written, “ ThrougA : 
you is the name of God blasphemed among the Gentiles.” 
25 For circumcision avails if thou keep the Law ; but if thon 
be a breaker of the Law, thy circumeision is turned into un- 
26 circumeision. If then the uncireumeised Gentile keep the 
. commandments of the Law, shall not his uncircumeision be 
27 counted for cireumcision? And shall not he, though naturally 
uncircumeised, by * fulflling the law, condemn thee, who with 
28scripture and circumeision dost break the law. For he is 
not a Jew, who is one outwardly; nor is that circumcision, 
29 which is outward in the flesh ; but he is a Jew who is one in- 


1 If we read si 68 (with some of the best MSS.) the translation must run thus : “ But 
what, if thou callest thyself,? &e. ; the apodosis beginning with verse 21. 

4 Aokmmdbetv, to test (as a metal by fire). See 1 Pet. i.7. Hence to give judgment 
upon (here). Tà capépoyra means (as explained by Theophylact), r> der rmoû£ai Kai 
r? Set uy mpäëa. The same phrase occurs Phil. i. 10. 

5 Compare éspoadAouc, Acts. xix. 36. 
* Isaiah li. 5. (LXX.) 5 See Winer, Gram., $ 19, p. 126. 
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wardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, not . 
in the letter; whose praise comes not from man: but from 


God. | HL 
The advantage “But? if this be so, what advantage has the Jew, : 
of the Jews con- 


sisteñ in their and what has been the profit of circumcision 27 
eing entrust- . . . 
edwibtheont- Much every way. First, because to their keeping 2 
ward revelation 


of God’s will, + p ntr . r hat. 
x Goes vil, vrere entrusted the oracles of God. For what, 3 


ges. only entr though some of them were faithless # to the trust ? 


Pied -Gols shall we say that their faithlessness destroys the 


Be RsbME faithfulness s of God? That be far fromus. Yea, 4 


the occasion for 


spe-T& De sure that God is true, though all mankind be 


Fo te sm, liars, as it is written : <Thaë 6 éhou mightest be justi- 
not ere re fed in thy sayings, and. mightest overcome when 
no corsequen À thou art juaged.” “ But if the righteousness of God 5 
penser mare is established by our unrighteousness [His faithful- 


right. ness being more clearly seen by our faïthlessness|, 
must we not say that God is unjust”? (T speak as men do), “in 
sending the punishment®” That be far from us; for [if this 6 
punishment be unjust], how shall God judge the world sinces 7 
[of that judgment also it might be said]: “If God’s truth has 
by the occasion of my falsehood more fully shown itself, to the 
greater manifestation of His glory, why am I still condemned 
as à sinner? and why° should we not say” (as I myself am 8 


1 The Pharisees and Pharisaic Judaizers sought to gain the praise of men by their 
outward show of sanctity ; which is here contrasted with the inward holiness which 
seeks no praise but that of God. The same contrast occurs in the Sermon on the 
* Mount. 

3 Oôv, if this be so. 

8 ’Hréoryoav refers to the preceding ércoret0noav. 

4 See note on pÿ yévorro, Gal. ïïi. 21. 

5 That is, shall we imagine that God will break his covenant with the true Israel, 
because of the unfaithfulness of the false Israel? Compare Rom. xi. 1-5. : 

6Ps.li 4 {LXX.) The whole context is as follows : “ Z acknowledge my trans- 
gression, and my sin is ever before me ; against Thee only have I sinned, and done 
‘ this evil in Thy sight ; that Thou mightest be justified in Thy sayings, and mightes! 
overcome when Thou are judged.” 

7 Kar” äv@purov éyw. See note on Gal. üïi. 15. And compare also 1 Cor. xv. 32, 
aud Rom. vi. 19. 

8 In this most difficult passage we must. bear in mind that St. Paul i is constantly re- 
ferring to the arguments of his opponents, which were familiar to his readers at Rome, 
but are not so to ourselves. Hence the apparently abrupt and elliptical character of 
the argument, and the necessity of supplying something to make ihe connection intel- 
Ligible. 

8 The ellipsis is supplied by understanding +. from the preceding cle use, anû Aéyar 
per from the following ; the complete expression would have been «a? ri uÿ Aéyœuer. 
The succeeding ‘rc is (as usual) equivalent to a mark of quotation. 
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slanderously charged with saying) ‘let us do evil that good 
may come?” Ofsuch men the doom is Just. 
What shall we say then ? [having gifts above the Te privileges 


the Jews 
aentiles] have we the pre-eminence over them? No, gave them no 


moral pre-emi- 


a : th 
mn no wise; for we have already charged all, both pee over ie 


16 Jews and Gentiles, with the guilt of sin. And so it 1ax only con 


victed them of 
fs written, < 7here* is none Tighteous, no not one; 
11 #ñere is none that understandeth, there is none that secheth after 
12 God, they are all gone out of the way, they are altogether become 
13 unprofitable, there is none that docth good, no no one. Their | 
throat is an open scpulchre, with their tongue they have used 
dadeceti, the poison of asps is under their lips. Their mouth is full 
:150f cursing and bitterness. Their feet are swift io shed blood. 
i6,17 Destruction and misery are in their paths, and the way 
18 of peace have they not known. There is no fear of God before 
19 éheër eyes” Now we know that all the sayings of the Law are 
spoken to those under the Law fthese things ther efore are 
spoken to the Jews] that every month might be stopped, and 
the whole world might be subjected to the judgment of God. 
20 For: through the works of the Law shall no jlesh be justified 
in His sight,”+ because by the Law is wrought [not the doing 
of righteouenoss, but] the acknowledgment of sin. pce men, 
21 But now, not by the Law, but by another way, restes 
God’s righteosness is brought to light, whereto the rx wnin 


22 Law and the prophets bear witness; God’s right Hp made 
. . . ight i 

eousness ([ ssy) which comes by faith in Jesus Gas signt in 
S : û . û a wa diffe ent 
Christ, for all, and upon all, who have faith in Him; from that of 

, . ° _ .. the Law; £. €. 

for herein thero is no difference [between Jew and not by obeying 

. . a . : precepts and so 

23 Gentile], since all have sinned, and none have at- <scaping penal- 
ies, bu y 

i 1 1 js faith in Jesus 
z4tained the glorious likeness of God. But by His faith in Jesus 


free gift they are justified without payment Lof their recéivinga gra- 


tuitous pardon 


debt], through the ransom which is paid in Christ fx past cffen- 


ces. 


LE 


.L Viz, men who deduce immoral consequences from sophistical arguments. 

4 This whole passage is quoted (and all but verses 10 and 11 verbatim) from Ps 
siv. 1,2, 3 (LXX) Portions of it also occur io Ps, li. 3. Ps. v. 9. Ps. exl. 8. 
Ps. x. 7. Isajah lix. 7. Ps. xxxvi. 1 

3 *“Epyor vôuov here is equivalent to Tüy Épyuv Toù véu00 (in spite of the atkemnts 
made by Middleton and others to maintain 2 perpetual distinction between them), a4 
is n0W acknowleüged by the best interpreters : thé clearest proof of this is in verscs 
28 and 29, xopic Épywv vôuov Ÿ ‘lovbatuv à Oedç sôvov. At the same time, it must 
be observed that the law is spoken of as a moral, not as a ceremonial law. 
4 Ps. exliti. 2 almost verbatim from LXX, 


* Xanfç (revor) means not by (ri), but by something else. See ji, 9 28. and iv. 6 
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The sacrifice of Jesus. For Him hath God set forth, in Iis blood, oi 
Christ showed ., . , 

that this par. to be a propitiatory sacrifice by means of Faith, 
on proceede . ee 

not from God’s fhereby to manifest the righteousness of God ; be- 
indifference to É 


sin. cause in His forbearance God had passed over the 
former sins of men'in the times that are gone by. [Him (126 
say) hath -God set forth] in this present time to manifest His 
righteousness, that He might be just, and [yet] might justify * 
the children: of Faith. Where then is the‘ boasting [of the 2: 
Jew]l? Jtissshut out. By what law? by the law of wcrks? 
no, but by the law of Faith. Therefore we conclude that by 28 
Faith a man is justified, and not by° the works of the Law; 
else God must be the God of the Jews alone; but is He not 29 
Hkewise the God of the Gentiles? Yea, He is the God of the 
Gentiles also. For God is one [for all men], and He willsc 
justify through Faith the cireumcision of the Jews, and by 
their Faith will He justify also the uncireumeision of the 
Gentiles. 

Do we then by Faith bring to nou ght the Law? That be 31 
far from us! Yea, we establish the Law. IV. 
3evrish_ objec- What then” can we say that our father Abraham 1 


tions met by 


appel ÿo the vained by the fleshly ordinance? For, if Abraham 2 


Ro am was justified bÿ works he has a ground of boast- 


tamis been ing. Put he has no ground of boasting with God; 


1 The A. V. here is a mistranslation. Cf. Acts xvii 30. And the note Vol. I. p. 
195, 2. 2. 

3 The first wish of à transiator of St. Paul’s Epistles would be to retaîin the same 
English root in all the words employed as translations of the various derivatives of 
décaog, viz. Gukasoodrn, duxasodr, dkaloua, dKalootc, dikatoe, and duxaokproia, But 
this is impossible, because no English root of the same meanins: has these derivatives; 
for example, taking righteous to represent déxasoc, we have righteousness for Guxato- 
oûvr, but no verb from the same root equivalent to dxaoÿr. Again, taking Just for 
dérauoc, we have justify for dkaodv, but mo term for dxauooûry, which is by no means 
equivalent to justice, nor even to justness, in many passages where it occurs. The 
only course which can be adopted, therefore, is to take that root in each case whick 
seems best to suit the context, and bring out the connection of the argument. 

8 "Tor x mioreuc is not fully represented by the A. V. It means “him whose esse | 
tial characteristic is faith,”? “ the child of faith.”’ Compare Gal. ïii, 7 and Gal. üüt, 9 
The word I7005 is omitted by the best MSS. 

4 Observe the article before kabynouic. 

5 The aorist é£erAetoôn seems used here (as often) in a perfect sense. 

6 Xowptç. See note on verse 21. 

7 The oùv here is very perplexing, as the argument seems to require yép. It is pro 
bably repeated from the preceding oëy, just as yép is repeated in v. 7. | 

8 Edpyrévar «arà oépka, literally, gained in the way of the flesh. The order cf 
the Greek forbids us to join xarè oûpka with mérepa, as in À. V. 
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: for what says the Scripture: “Abraham: had fuith is momies | 
in God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteous- Grstans pe! 
a ness” Now if a man earn his pay by his work, it Fepnee 
is not “reckoned to him” as a favour, but it is paid enr Ab 
5 him as a debt; but if he earns nothing by his work, Gé promise. 
but rests his faith in Him who justifies* the ungodly, then his 
6 faith is reckoned to him for righteousness.” In like manner 
David also tells the blessedness of the man, to whom God 
reckoneth righteousness, not by works but by another way,’ 
7 saying, < Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
8 whose sins are covered.  Blessed is the man against whom the 
9 Lord shall not reckon sin” + Ts this blessing then for the cir- 
cumeised alone? or does it not belong also to the uncircum- 
cised? for we say, Ais5 faith was reckoned to Abraham for 
10 righteousness.” How then was it reckoned to him? when he 
was circumcised, or uncireumeised ? .Not in circumeision but 
{1 in uncircumeision. And he received circumcision as an out- 
ward sign ofs inward things, a seal to attest the righteousness 
which belonged to his Faith while he was yet uncircumcised. 
That so he might be the father of all the uncircumcised who 
have Faïth, whereby the righteousness of Faith might be 
12 reckoned to them no less? than to him ;—and the father of cir 
cumcision to those [of the house of Israel] who are not circum- 
cised only in the fleshi, but who also tread in the steps ot 
that Faith which our father Abraham had while yet uncir- 
cumcised. 
13 For the promise 8 to Abraham and his seed that he should 
inherit the land, came not by the Law, but by the righteons- 
14 ness of Faith. For, if this inheritance belong to the children 
of the Law, Faith is made of no account, and the promise is 
15 brought to nought; because the Law brings [not blessings but] 
punishmient (for where there is no law, there can be no law- 
16 breaking). Therefore the inheritance belongs to Faith, that 
it might be a free gift; that so the promise? [not being capa 
ble of forfeiture] might stand firm to all the seed of Abraham, 


1 Gen. xv. 6. (LXX.) 3 See note on iii. 26. 

8 Xopiç. See note on iii. 21. 4 Ps. xxxii. 1, 2. (LXX.) 
5 Gen. xv. 6. (LXX.) repeated. 

6 This is the full meaning of oyueior. 7 Kai. 


8 “The land which thou seest, to thee toill I give it, and to thy seed for ever. 
Gen. xiii. 15. 
9 This passage throvws light on Gal. iii. 18 and 20. 
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not to his children of the Law alone, but to the children of his 
Faith; for he is the Father of us all [both Jews and Gertiles], 
(as it is written, 71 ave made thee the father of many nations 17 
of the Gentites,”) in the sight of God, on whom he fixed his 
faith, even God who makes the dead to live, and calls the things 
which are not as though they were. For Abraham had faith 18 
in hope beyond hope, that he might become éke father of many 
nations ; * as it was said unto him, “_Zook toward heavèn and 
tell the stars àf thou be able to number them; even so shall 
thy seed be”: And having no feebleness in his faith, he re-19 
garded not his own body which was already dead (being about 
a hundred years old), nor the deadness of Sarah’s womb; at 26 
the promise of God (I say) he doubted not faithlessly, but his 
spirit< was strengthened with the might of Faith, and he gave 
praise to God; being fully persuaded that what He has pro-21 
mised,- Ie is able also to perform. Therefore “is faith avas 22 
reckoned to him for righteousness.” But these words were not 23 
written for his sake only, but for our sakes likewise ; for to us 24 
also it will be “reckoned for righteousness,”? because we have 
faith in Him that raised from the dead our Lord Jesus ; who was 25 
given up to death for,our transgressions, and raised again to 
life for our justification.s V. 
Through faith Therefore, being justifed by Faith, we have 1 


in Christ th 
Chostens are peace with God, through our Loïd Jesus Christ ; 


tifed 4 . . 
Lay rejéice in through whom also we have received entrance into 2 


the midst of . . 

their present this grace wherein we stand, and through whom 
sufierings, be- . = , ._ e 

ing flled with we exult in hope [of the future manifestation] of. 
the conscious- » | ; . 
ness of Gods God’s glory. And not only so, but we exult also in 3 
love in the sa- $ 


rifice of Christ : _suÉerl : Le À : 
cifce ofCist our [present] suferings ; for we know that suffering 


by partaki 1 ° un 
by pataking gives the stedfastness of endurance, and-stedfast en- 4 


st tieyae durance gives the proof of soundness, and the proof 

1 Gen. xvü. 5. (LXX). Itis impossible to represent in the English the full force of 
the Greek, where the same word means nations and gentiles. 

3 Gen. xvii. 5. See the previous note. 

3 Gen. x. 6. (LXX.) In such quotations, a few words were sufficient to recall the 
whole passage to Jewish readers ; therefore, to make them intelligible to modern 
readers, it is sometimes necessary to give the context. 

4 Literally, he was strengthened inwardiy. 

5 à. e. That we might have an ever-living Saviour as the ohject of our faith, and 
might through that faith be united with Him, and partake of His life, and thus be jus. 
tified, or accounted righteous, and (for St. Paul does not, like later theologians, separata 
these ideas) have the seed of all true moral life implanted in us. Compare v. 10. : 

6 T> riorez is omitted in the best MSS. | 
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5 of soundness gives strength te hope, and cur hope partiling by. 
canrot shame us in the day of trial; because the Christ Bey an 
saved, 


tove of Grod is shed forth in our hearts by the Holy 
6 Spirit, who has been given unto us. For while we were yet 
helpless [in our sins], Christ at the appointed time died for 
7 sinners. Now hardly for a righteous man will any be found 
to die, (although some perchance would even endure death for 
8 him whose goodness : they have felt,) but God gives proof o1 
His own love to us, because while we were yet sinners Christ 
o died for us Much more, now that we have been justified in 
His blood,* shall we be saved through Him from the wrath* to 
1ocome. For, if when we were His enemies, we were reconcileä 
to God by the death of His son, much more, being already re- 
11 conciled, shall we be saved, by sharing in His life. Nor is 
this our hope only for the time to come ; but even [in the midst 
of. our sufferings] we exult in God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, by whom we have now received reconciliation with 
God. | 


12 This, therefore, is like the case‘ when, through pe Christ in 


His own person 
was the repre- 


one man [Adam], sin entered into the world, and by 


sin death ; and so death spread to all mankind, be-- 


13 cause all committed sin. For before the Law was 
given [by Moses] there was sin in the world; but 
sin is not reckoned against the sinner, when there is 

14n0 law [forbidding it] ; nevertheless, death reigned 
from Adam till Moses, even over those whose sin 
[not being the breach of law] did not resemble the 
sin of. Adam. Now Adam is an image of. Him 

15 that was to come. But far greater is the gift than 
was the transgression ; for if by the sin of the one 
man [Adam], death passed upon the many, much 
more in the grace of the one man Jesus Ckhrist has 


sentative of all 
mankind for 

salvation, as 

Adam was for 
condemnation. 
The Mosaic 

Law has added 
to the law of 
conscience, in 
order that sin 
might be felt to 
be à transgres- 
sion of acknow- 
ledged duty, 

and that thus 
the gift of spi- 
ritual life ïn 
Christ might be 
given to men 
prepared to feel 
theïr néed of it, 
80 that man’s 
sin might be 
the occasion of 
God's mercy. 


1 Afkaaç here is & man who righteously fulfils the duties of life, and 6 dyal6s is 
th: good and benevolent man with whom we ourselves have been brought into contact, 
2 Justified in His blood, i. e. by participation in (év) His blood ; that is, being 


made partakers of His death. Compare Rom. vi. 3-8; also Gal. ii. 20. 
3 Observe the rc before ôpyÿe. 


4 Much difficulty has been caused to interpreters here by the Gcrep (which introduces 


the first member of the parallel) having no answering aÿroç (nor anything equivalen: 

to it) to introduce the second. The best view of the passage is to consider Sorep as 

used elliptically for [fhe case is] as what follows, in which sense it is used Matt. XXV, 

14: Gorep yàp àv6poroc, &e., where it neîther has, nor requires, any answering a57w£ 
s Of root, not many LA. V.), but he mony nearly equivalent to a22. 
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the freeness of God’s1 bounty overflowed unto the many. 
oreover the boon [of God] exceeds the fruit* of Adams 16 
sin ; for the doom came, out of one offence, a sentence 
nf condemnation; but the gift comes, out of many oïffen- 
ces, a sentence of acquittal. For if the reïign of death was17 
established by the one man [Adam], through the sin of him 
alone ;: far more shall the reign of life be established, in those 
who receive the overflowing fulness of the free gift of righ- 
teousness, by the one man Jesus Christ. Therefore, as the1s8 
fruit of one offence reached to all men, and brought upon 
them condemnation [the source cf death]; so likewise the 
fruit of one acquittal shall reach* to all, and shall bring justi- 
fication, the source « of life. For as, by the disobedience of19 
the one [Adam], the many were made sinners ; so by the obe- 
dience of the one [Christ], the many shall be made righteous. 
And the law was added, that sin might abound;5 but where 26 
sin had abounded, the gift of grace has overflowed ‘beyond 
[the outbreak of sin]; that as sin has reigned in death, so 21 
grace might reign through righteousness unto life eternal, by 
the work of Jesus Christ our Lord. VI. 
Iisa selfeon.  , What shall we say then ? shall wes persist in sin 1 
vosion of is that the gift of grace may be more abundant ? God 
Giude fon # forbid. We who died’ to sin [when we became 2 


that we should . . . 
persist insnin followers of Christ], how can we any longer live in 


urder to call 


1 We take # xéprc Toù Oeoù ka % Gwpeà together. Compare the same expression 
below, in verse 17 ; literally, the free gift and the boon of God, an hendiadys for t4e 
freeness of God’s bounty. 

? Literally, {he boon is not as [that which was] wrought by one man who sinned. 

3 We take ékaiüua here in the same sense as in verse 16, because, first, it is difficult 
to suppose the same word used in the very same passage in two such different mean- 
ings as Recte factum, and decretum absolutorium (which Wahl and most of the com- 
mentators suppose it to be). And, secondly, because otherwise it is necessary to take 
évôç differently in the two parallel phrases d? évôc dxaduaros and d2 Évèc maparr- 
parog (masculine in the one, and neuter in the other) which is unnatural, 

4 Zowÿc, literally, appertaining to life. 

s A light is thrown on this very difficult expression by vii, 13: see note on that 
verse. 

6 This was probably an objection made by Judaizing dispatants (as it has been made 
by their successors in other ages of the Church) against St. Paul’s doctrine. They 
argued that if (as he saïd) the sin of man called forth so glorious ax exhibition of the 
pardoning grace of God, the necessary conclusion must be, that the more men sinned 
the more God was glorified. Compare iii. 7-8 and verse 15 below. We know also, 
that this inference was actually deduced by the Antinomian party at Corinth (see Vol 
I. p. 447), and therefore it was the more necessary for St, Paul to refute ît. 

7 The À. V. “are dead ”’ is a mistranslation. 
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e ° ° : : £ rt: x . 
8 sin or have you forgotten that all of us, when we fœti a greter 


were baptized into fellowship with Christ Jesus, Goûs ges; 


for spirituel ? 


were baptized into fellowship with his death? ff Les) eus 
a With Him therefore we were buried by the bap- %%# ibn 
tism wherein we shared His death, [when we sank ‘tk. 
beneath the waters ; and were raïsed' from under them], that 
even as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
5 Father, so we likewise might walk in newness of life. For if 
we have been grafted* into the likeness of His death, so shall 
6 we also share His resurrection. For we know that our old 
man was [then] crucified: with Christ, that the sinful body 
[of the old man]* might be destroyed, that we might no 
7 longer be the slaves of sin; (for he that is dead is justified 5 
8 from sin.) Now if we have shared the death of Christ, we 
9 believe that we shall also share His life; knowing that Christ 
being raised from the dead, can die no more; death has no 
10 more dominion over Him. For He died once, and once only, 
11 unto sin; but He lives [for ever] unto God. Likewise reckon 
_ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but living unto 
12 God in Christ Jesus. Let not sin therefore reign in your dy- 
ing body, causing you to obey its lusts ; nor give up your mem- 
13 bers to sin, as instruments of unrighteousness ; but give your- 
selves to God, as being restored to life from the dead, and your 
14members to His service as instruments of righteousness ; for 
sin shall not have the mastery over you, since you are not 
under the Law,’ but under grace. | 


1 This clause, which is here left elliptical, is fully expressed, Col. ïi, 12: ouvraÿer- 
reç adr® Ev row Banriouart ëv @ Kai ouvyyépOnre. This passage cannot be under- 
stood unless it be borne in mind that the primitive baptism was by immersion. See 
Vol. I p. 439. 

3 Züupuro: yeyôvauer, &e., literally, have become partakers by a vital union [as 
that of à graft with the tree into which it is grafted] of the representation of his 
death {in baptism]. The meaning appears to be, 4f we have shared the reality of his 
death, whereof we have undergone the likeness. 

3 Observe the mistranslation in the A. V., “is crucified.”. 

4 On‘Trù oûua Tÿc duäpréac, see Winer, Gram. p. 173, and De Wette in loco, and 
sompare Tà c@ua Tÿe capxoç (Col. ii. 11). 

5 AedkaiwrTat, meaning that if à criminal charge is brough& against a man who died 
vefore the perpetration of the crime, he must be acquitted, since he could not have 
committed the act charged against him. 

6 The best MSS. omit r& «. 7. 

T To be “under the law,” in St. Paul’s language, means to avoid sin from fear of 
penalties attached to sin by the law. This principle of fear is not strong enough ta 
keep men in tbe path of duty. Union with Christ can alone give man the master 
nvepr fin. 
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ne Ctistian’s What then? shall we sin! because we are not is 
ss mou underthe Law, but undergrace? God forbid. Know 16 
Otthelas a ÿe not that He to whose service you give yourselves, 


Ponaities its je your real master, whether sin, whose fruit is death, 


fruits of hs Or obedience,. whose fruit is righteousness. But17 


Siereof Christ” God be thanked that you, who were once the slaves 
Hence the of sin, have obeyed from your hearts the teaching 
havenorartin whereby you were moulded anew ;* and when you1s 
gomtse law: were freed from the slavery of sin, you became the 
sai sujet to * bondsmen of righteousness. (I speak the language 19 
elawwhib Of common life, to show the weakness of your 


sus % fleshly nature,’ [which must be in bondage either to 
the one, or to the other].) Therefore, as you once gave up the 
members of your body for slaves of uncleanness and licentious- 
ness, to work the deeds of licence; so now give them up for 
slaves of righteousness, to work the deeds of holiness. For2ç 
when you were the slaves of sin, you were free from the service 
of righteousness. What fruit then had you in those times, from 21 
the deeds whereof you are now ashamed ? yea, the end of them 

is death. But now, being freed from the bondage of sin, and 22 
enslaved to the service of God, your fruit is growth in holiness,* 
and its end is life eternal. For the wage of sin is death; but 23 
the gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord and 

| VIL 
As above said, You must acknowledge: what I say [that we are 1 
not under tte not under the Law]; knowing, brethren, (for Ispeak 


master. 


1 See note on the first verse of this chapter. 

? Literally, #e mould of teaching into which you were transmitted. Thu meta- 
phor is from the castirig of metals. 

3 There is a striking resemblance between this passage and the words of Socrates 
- recorded by Xenophon (Mem. I. 5); égoè pév doxet . .. . dovAeboyra raïc rouabrauc 
Ydovaïc inerebeuv roûc Beodc deornrür dyalüv ruyelv obroc ydp à uévuç à 
rotodros ocwbely. Ù | 

4 Literally, the fruit which you gain tends to produce (eic) holiness. In other 
words, {he reward of serving God is growth in holiness. | 

$ *H dyvoetre. Literally, or are you ignorant ; the or (which is omitted in A. V.) 
referring to what has gone before, and implying, 4 you deny what I have said, you 
must be ignorant of, &e., or in other words, you must acknowledge what I say, or be 
ignorant of, &c. The reference here is to the assertion. in verses 14 or 15 of the pre- 
ceding chapter, that Christians “ are not under the law”? For the argument of the 
present passage, see the marginal summary. St. Paul’s view of the Christian life, 
throughout the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters, is that it consists of a death and 
a resurrection ; the new-made Christian dies to sin, to the world, to the flesh, and ta 
the Law ; this death he undergoes at his first entrance into communion with Christ, 
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to men who know the Law) thatthe dominion of the Iar ME ee 
Law over its subjects lasts only during their Life ; ri, 
2 thus the married woman is bound by the Law to her lave died by 
husband while he lives, but if her husband is dead, Eriatr Seuth, 
the Law which bound her to him has lost its hold rpm 


ter spiritual 


3 upon her; so that while her husband is living, she service by their 


union. with 


: : 101 n- Christ’s life ; s0 
will be counted an adulteress if she be joined to an Christrs Life ; se 


other man; but if her husband be dead, she is free which ähe Lay 


was formerly 


. | w c 
from the Law, and although joined to another man re, occasion 


4 she is no adulteress. Wherefore you also,my breth- 20more. 
ren, were made dead to the Law, by [union with] the body of 
Christ; that you might be married to another, even to Him 
who was raised from the dead that we might bring forth fruit 

5 unto God. For when we-were in the flesh, the sinful passions 
occasioned by the Law wrought in our members, leading us to 

6 bring forth fruit unto death. But now the Law wherein we 
were formerly held fast, lost its hold upon us when we died: 
[with Christ]: so that we are no longer in the old bondage of 
the letter, but in the new service of the spirit. ; 

7 What shall we say then ? that the Law is sinful ? me 1aw has 
That be far from us! But yet I should not have #poresaid 


Î f ‘sin. 
known what sin was, except through the Law; thus or vien 
É _- 
I should not have known the sin cf coveting, unless Ken he con. 
. . science to 
8 the Law had said 7hou shalt not covet® But when sense of duty, 
e Sins wiic 


‘my sin had gained by the commandment a vantage before were 


done in igno- 


1 ] Tr ught in m 1 rance, are no 
ground [against me], it wroug e all manner rance, are no 


of coveting ; (for where there is no law, sin is dead), the resistance 


of conscience. 


9. And I felt : that I was alive before, when I knew no Fer the canal 


nature of the 
7e 1 natural man 
law; but when the commandment came, sin rose to Hs'tne ent 


iolife, and I sank into death ; and the very command- x bis apte 


ment whose end is life, was found to me the cause ‘mms. fhus 


produced in 


11 of death; for my sin, when it had gained a vantage rien the worso 


and it is both typified and realised when he is buried beneath the baptismal waters 
But no sooner is he thus dead with Christ, than be rises with Him; he is made par- 
taker of Christ’s resurrection ; he is united to Christ’s body ; he lives À in Christ, and to 
Ohrist; he is no longer “in the flesh,”? but ‘in the spirit.?? 
| 1 Arobavévrec is the reading of the best MSS. It is opposed to ôre fuev ëv r% 
capki of the preceding verse. To make it clear, this verse should be stopped thus, 
karT, Gnù T. vôuou, àmobavôvres, à © kareixôue0a, Ië should also be observed that 
<ar7py#ümuer is the aorist, and not (as in A. V.) the present As to the sense in 
which Christians are “ dead,’ see the preceding note. 
5 Exod. xx. 17. (LXX.) : 8 For this meaning of &6, see 1 fhess ii. 8 
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pat in mn ground by the commandment, deceived me to my 
the ébigr, the fall, and slew me by: the [sentence of the] Law. 


over he law af Wherefore the Law indeed is holy, and its com-13 
s mind. « oo . 

man in Po mandments are holy, and just, and good. Do I say 13 
re side then that Good became to me Death?? Far be that 


Spirits must eon. from me. . But I say that sin wrought this ; that so 


tinue the slave 
cf bis smful jt might be made manifest as sin, in working Death 


re to me through [the knowledge of] Good; that sin 
might become beyond measure: sinful, by the commandment. 
For we know that the Law is spiritual ; ;* but for me, I am14 
carual,s a slave sold into the captivity of sin. What T do, I ac-15 
knowledge not; for I do not what Ï would, but what I hate. 
But if my will is against my deeds, T thereby acknowledge the 16 
goodness of the Law. And now it is no more I myself who do17 
the evil, but it is the sin which dwells in me. For I know that18 
in me, that is, in my fech, good abides not; for to will is 
present with me, but to do the right is absent ; the good that I 19 
would, I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do. 
Nov if my ownf will is against my deeds, it is no more Î my-20 
self who do them, but the sin which dwells in me. Ifind then 21 


1 See note on 1 Cor. xv, 56. . 

? Téyove. Literally, is if become: equivalent to do Tsay that it became? We must 
eupply yéyove Oévaroc again after 4 éuapria. 

3 This explains Rom. v. 20. In both passages, St. Paul states the object of the law 
to be to lay down, as it were, a boundary line which Should mark the limits of right 
ad wrong ; so that sin, by transgressing this line, might manifest its real nature, and 
be distinctly recognised for what it is. 

4 It may be asked, how is this consistent with many passages where St. Paul speaks 
of the Law às a carnal ordinance, and opposes it (as yoéuua) to mveüua? The answer 
îs, that here he speaks of the law under its moral aspect, as is plain fre the whole 
context, 

5 Scarcely anything i in this Epistle has caused more controversy than the question 
whether St. Paul, in the following description of the struggle between the flesh and 
the spirit, whereïn the flesh gains the victory, meant ic describe his own actual state. 
The best answer to this question is a comparison between vi. 17 and 20 (where he tells 
the Roman Christians that they are no longer the slaves of sin), vii. 14 (where he 
says I am CARNAL, oap«ekôç, @ slave sold into the captivity af sin), and viii. 4 (where 
he includes himself among those who live not the life of the flesh, oûp£, but the life of 
the spirit, i. e. who are NOT CARNAL). It is surely clear that these descriptions cannot 
be meant to belong to the same person at the same time. The best commentary on 

: the whole passage (vii. 7 to viüi. 13) is to be found in the condensed expression of the same 
trutbs contained in Gal. v. 16-18: Walk in the spirit and YE SHALL NOT FULFIL THE 
DESIRE OF THE FLESH ; for the desire of the flesh fights against the spirit, and the 
desire of the spirit fights against the flesh; and this variance between the flesh ana 
the spirit would hinder you from doing that which your toill prefers ; but if you be 
led by the spôrit, you are not under the Latw. 

6 The é}6 is emphaiie. 
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this law, that though my will is to do good, yet evil is present 
22 with me; for Î consent gladly to the law of God in my inner 
23man; but I behold another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and making me captive to the law 
24 of sin which dwells in my members. O wretched man that 
am! who shall deliver me from this body of death! 
25  Ithank God [that He has now delivered me] through Jesus 


Christ our Lord. 

So then, in myself, 1 though ï am subject in my mind to the 
VILLlaw of God, yet in my flesh Î am subject to the law of sir. 
1 Now, therefore, there is no condemnation to those But with that 
2 who are iñ Christ Jesus ;* for the law of the Spirit eorthly mature 


is vanquished 


of life in Christ Jesus has freed me from the law ïîn the Christ 
ian, an e 15 


3 of sin and death. For God (which was impossible enabled to live, 


not according 


to the Law, because through the weakness of our to te carnal 
part of his na- 


flesh it had no power), by sending His own Son in ture (opé), 


but according 


the likeness of sinful flesh, and on behalf of sin, t ie ira) 
LI LA 2 
4 overcame * sin in the flesh ;5 to the end, that the Le ire 


children are 


righteous statutes of the Law might be fulfilled in those only who 


are thus en- 


us, who walk not after the Flesh, but after the abledbythein- 
âwelling spirit 


5 Spirit For they who live after the flesh, mind ofcrist (8voc 


1 Adrôc éyd, I in myself, 1. e. without the help of God. This expression is the key 
to the whole passage. St. Paul, from verse 14 to verse 24, has been speaking of him- 
self as he was in himself, i. e. in his natural state of helplessness, with a conscience 
enlightened, but a will enslaved ; the better self struggling vaïnly against the worse. 
Every man must continue in this state, unless he be redeemed from it by the Spirit of 
God. Christians are (so far as God is concerned) redeemed already from this state ; 
but in themselves, and so far as they live to themselves, they are still in bondage. 
The redemption which they (potentially, if not actually) possess, is the subject of the 
8th chapter. Leighton most beautiful expresses the contrast between these two 
states (of bondage and deliverance) in his sermon on Romans vi. 35: “Is this he 
that so lately cried out, Ok wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me? that 
now triumphs, O happy man! who shall separate us from ihe love of Christ? Yes, 
it is the same. Païined then with the thoughts of that miserable conjunction with a 
body of death, and so crying out, who will deliver? Now he hath found a deliverer 
to do that for him, to whom he is for ever united.- So vast a difference is there betwixt a . 
Christian taken ir himself and in Christ.” 

3 The clause which follows, from u} to rveèua, is omitted in the best MSS., having 
(it would seem) been introduced by a clerical error from verse 4. 

3 Winer wishes to join & (Xp. ‘I7o.) with #Aevbépuoe, because there is no roë before 
the &v ; but there are so many examples of a similar construction in St. Paul’s style, 
that we think his reasons insufficient to justify à departure from the more obvious view, 

4 Titerally, condemned, ÿ e. put it to rebuke, worsted it. Compare xaréxpwe 
Heb. xi. 7, 

5 “Jnthe flesh,’ that is to say, n he very seat of its power. 

5 The contrast between the victory thus obtained by the spirit, with the previ:r.s 
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mt fleshly things; but they who live after the Spirit 
sartbly nature. mind spiritual things; and’ the ‘fleshly mind is 6. 
death ; but the spiritual mind is life and peace. Because the 7 

| fleshly mind is enmity against God; for it is not subject to the 
law of God, nor by its very nature can be; and they whose 8 
life is in the Flesh cannot please God. But your life is not in 9 
the Flesh, but in the Spirit, if indeed the Spirit of God be 

. dwelling in you; and if any man has not the Spirit of Christ 
within him, he is not Christs. But if Christ be in you, though 16 
“your body be dead, because of sin [to which its nature tends], 
yet your spirit is life,” because of righteousness [which dwells 
within it]; yea, if the Spirit of Him who raised Jesus from 1] 
the dead be dwelling in you, He who raised Christ from the 
dead shall endow with life also your dying bodies, by His: 
Spirit which dwells within you. Therefore, brethren, we are 12 
debtors, bound not to the Flesh, that we should live after the 
Flesh [but to the Spirit]; for if you live after the Flesh you13 
are doomed to die; but if by the Spirit you destroy the deeds 
of the body, in their death‘ you will attain to life. 


subjection of the soul to the flesh, ïs thus beautifully described by Tertullian :—* When 
the Soul is wedded to the Spirit, the Flésh follows—like the handmaid who follows 
ber wedded mistress to her husband’s home—being thenceforward no longer the ser- 
‘ vant of the Soul, but of the Spirit.” . The whole passage forms an excellent commen- 
fary-on this part of the Epistle, especially the following : “ Omnis anima eousque in 
Adam censetur, donec in Christo recenseatur ; tamdiu immunda quamdiu [—donee] 
recenseatur. . .. Nam Naturæ corruptio alia natura est; .... ut tamen insit et 
bonum animæ, illud principale, illud divinum et germanum, et proprie naturale. 
Quod enim a Deo est, non tam extinguitur, quam obumbratur. Potest enim obum- 
brari, quia non est Deus; extingui non potest, quia.a Deo est. . . . Sic et in pessimis 
aliquid boni, et in optimis nonnihil pessimi. . . . Propterea nulla anima sine crimine, 
quia nulla sine boni semine. Proïinde cum ad fidem pervenit:. . . . totam lucem suam 
conspicit. ÆExcipitur a Spiritu Sancto, sicut in pristinâ nativitate a Spiritu profano. 
Sequitur animam, Spiritui nubentem, caro, ut dotale mancipiurn, et jam non animæ 
famula, sed Spiritûs. © beatum connubiumi, s si non émiserit edulterium,? 7 Tertull 
de Anim, c. 40, 41. 

1 Winer sneers at Tholuck’s remark, that jé is a mere éransition parti.le here; 
but yet what else is it, when it does not introduce a réason:for à preceding “ropusition ? 
In these cases of successive clauses each connected with the preceding by a yéo, they all 
appear to refer back to the first preceding clause, and therefore all but the first Yäp 
might be represented by and. Just in the same way äs dé and sed are used scmetimes, 
and but in English; as, for example, “ But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified.” 

2? Zoÿ in St. Paul’s writings is scarcely represented adequately py life; it generally 
means more than this, viz. life triumphant over death. 

8 The MSS. of highest authority read &cà roÿ here, although the greater number 
read d:à rù, which Tischendorf prefers on the principle that it is Înhe most difficul 
“eading. 

4 This translation is necessary to represent the reference to Pavarcôre. 
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: For all who are led by God’s Spirit, and they Su Derons 
5 alone, are the sons of God. For you have not re- ConsciouSDeSS à | 
ceived a Spirit of bondage, that you should go back Vove 10 God 


again to the state of slavish fear, but you have re- (GPBa), end 


a future and 


ceived a Spirit of adoption wherein we crÿ unto ne "perfect 


16 God and say, Our Futher”* The Spirit itself Felaon L éod 
joins its testimony with the witness of .our own Spi- “evelopment 


17 rit, to prove that we are the children of God. And (Grondrupie). 
if children, then heirs; heïirs of God, and joint Fées à 


heirs with Christ ; that if now we share His suffer- ra PRE 
t8ings, we should hereafter share His glory. For L futat present 
reckon that the sufferings of this present time are ponts 40 ano- 
nothing worth, when set against the glory which femeu. and 
19 shall soon* be revealed unto us. For the earnest (2%, 2) im 
‘longing of the whole creation looks eagerly for the érstans by 
time when [the glory of] the sons of God shall Goa, vo sus: 


20 openly be brought to light. For the creation was Pas NN. 


made subject to corruption and decay, not by its PAR. 

21 own will, but through Him who subjected ït thereto ; with 
hope that the creation itself also shall be delivered from its 
slavery to death, and shall gain the freedom of the sons of 

22 God when they are glorified.s . For we know that the whole 
creation is groaning together, and suffering the pangs of la- 

23 bour, which have not yet brought forth the birth. And not 
only they, but ourselves also, who have received the Spirit for 
tbe first fruits [of our inheritance], even we ourselves are 
groaning inwardly, longing for the adoption” which shall ran- 


1 Oro, they and they alone, they, and not the carnal seed of Abraham. 

? See note on Gal. iv. 6. 

3 MéAouoav drokañv$@fvas, which is about to be revealed, which shall soon be 
revealed, 

4 Maral6Tyc means the transitory nature which causes all the animated creation s0 
rapidly to pass away. We join ér” Amd: with the following ére. 

5 Literally, the freedom which belongs to the glorification of the sons of God. 

6 Literally, continuing to suffer the pangs of labour even until now. St. Paul 
here suggests an argument as original as it is profound. The very struggles which all 
animated beings make against pain and death, show (he says) that pain and death are 
not à part of the proper laws of their nature, but rather a bondage imposed upon 
them from without. Thus every groan and tear is an uncorscious prophecy of libera- 
tion from the power of evil. 

7 Yiobectav, adoption ; by which a slave was emancipated and made “ no longer a 
slave but a son” (Gal. iv. 7.) In one sense St. Paul taught that Christians had 

_lready received this adoption (compare Rom. viit. 15. Gal. iv. 5. ÆEph. i. 6): they 
veore already made the sons of God in Christ. (Rom. viii. 16, Gal iii. 26.). Buiir 
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som our body from its bondage. For our salvation: lies in 24 
-hope ; but hope possessed is not hope, since a man cannot hope 
. for what he sees in his possession; but if we hope for things 25 
not seen, we stedfastly* endure the present, and long ear- 


uestly for the future. 


And, even as° we long for our redemp-926 


tion, so the Spirit gives help to our weakness ; for we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought ; but the Spirit itself 
makes intercession for us, with groans [for deliverance] which 


words cannot utter. 


But He who searches our hearts knows 27 


[though it be unspoken] what is the desire of the Spirit,‘ be- 
cause He intercedes for Christs people according to the will 


of God. 


. Hence. in the 
midst of their 
persecutions 
Christians are 
more than con- 
querors ; for 
. they feel that 
all works to- 
gether for their 
good, Godhas 
called them to 


Moreover, we know that all things [whéther 28 
sad or joyful}s work together for good to those who 
love God, who have been called according to His 
purpose.. For those whom He foreknew, He also 29 
predestined to be made like to the pattern of His 
Son, that many brethren might be joined to Him, 


- human accu- 


share in hi ‘ 
goy, anû no the fist born. And those whom He predestined to 30 
this end, them He also called; and whom He call- 


ed, them He also justified ; and whom He justified, 


sers or juûges, 
no earthly suf- 
ferings, DO pOw- 
er in the whole 


raton gen them He also glorified. What shall we say then to 31. 
from Hislore- these things? If God be for us, who can be against 


this passage he teaches us that this adoption is not perfect during the present life; 
there is still a higher sense, in which it is future, and the object of earnest longing to 
those who are already in the lower sense the sons of God. 

1 Literally, 10e were saved, i, e. at our conversion. The A. V. “ are saved” is în- 
correct. The exact translation would be, “#he salvation whereto we were called lies 
in hope.” 

3 ’ArekOExOuEËG, we long ear ynestlÿ for the future; à? drouovrÿc, with stedfast 
endurance of the present. 

‘3 After ooaéroc, in like manner, we must supply Ooxep Grekdexôuela from the 
preceding clause ; and the object of drekdsyôuela is rÿv droAérpuotv (by verse 23). 

4 This passage is well explained by Archbishop Leighton, in the following beautiful 
words : “The work of the Spirit is in exciting the heart at times of prayer, to break 
forth in ardent desires to God, whatsoever the words be, whether new or old, yea pos- 
sibly without words; and then most powerful when it ævords té least, but vents in 
sighs and groans that cannot be expressed. Our Lord understands the language o 
these perfectly, and likes it best; He knows and approves the meaning of His own 
Spirit; He looks not to the outward appearance, the shell of words, as men do.” 
—Leighton’s Exposition of Lord’s Prayer. 

5 We must remember that this was written in the. midst of persecution, and in the 
expectation « of bonds and imprisonment. See verses 17, 18, and 35, and Acts xx. 23. 

6 Suuuéppouc. Like in suffering seems meant. Compare Phil. üüi. 10. Tÿv «ave 
viay Tüv rabquéTov adToÿ, ouuuophobuevos r& Oavére abro. 
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82us? He that spared not His own Son, but gave Him up to 
death for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us 
33 all things? What accuser can harm God’s chosen ? it is God 
84 who justifies them. What judge can doom us? It is Christ 
who died, nay, rather, who is risen from the dead; yea, who is 
at the right hand of God, who also makes intercession for us. 
35 Who can separate us from the love of Christ? Can sufiering, 
or straitness of distress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or the -peril of our lives, or the swords of our enernies ? 
36 [though we may say,] as it is written, “ For: {hy sake we are 
killed all ihe day long; we are accounted as sheep for the 
81 slaughter.”  Nay, in all these things we are more than conquer- 
ors through Him that loved us. For I am persuaded that 
“ neïther death, nor life, nor all the* Principalities and Powers 
38 of Angels, nor things present, nor things to come, nor things 
39 above, nor things below, nor any power in the whole creation, 
shall be able to separate ns from the love of God which is in 
Christ J'esus our Lord. 
IX | ; | 
1 I speak the truth in Christ—(and my conscience 
bears me witness, with the Holy Spirits testimony, 


The fact that 
God has adopt- 
ed Christians as 
His  peculiar 
people, and re- 


2 that I lie not)—1T have great heaviness, and unceas- 


3 ing sorrow in my heart; yea, I could wish that I 
myself were cast out from Christ as an accursed 


thing, for the sake of my brethren, my kinsmen ac- 


4 cording to the flesh; who are the seed of Israel, 
whom God adopted for His children, whose were 
the glory ot the Shekinah, and the Covenants, and 


-jected the Jewa 


from their ex- 
clusive privi- 
leges, is in ac- 
cordance with 

His former 
dealiugs. For 
not all the de- 
scendants of 
Abraham, but 
only à selected 
portion of them 
were chosen by 


the Lawgiving, and the service .of the temple, and °° 


. 5 thé promises of blessing. Whose Fathers were the Patriarchs, 
and of whom (as to His flesh) was born the Christ who is over 
all, God blessed for ever. Amen. 

8 Yet I speak not as if the promise of God had fallen to the 

‘7 ground ; for not all are Israel who are of Israel, nor because all 
are the seed of Abraham, are they all the children of ÂAbra- 

8 ham; but n° Zsauc shall thy seed be called. That i is, not the 

. 1 Ps. xliv. 23. (LXX.) 

? The expressions épyai and Ovvéuerc were terms applied in the Jewish theology te 
divisions of the hierarchy of angels, and such as were familiar to St Paul’s Jewish 
ruaders, Compare Eph. i. 21 and Col. i. 16. 

3 Gen. xxi. 12. (LXX.) Compare Gal, iv. 22, 

VOL. 11.—12 


The context is, “ Let it nor be 
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children of the flesh of Abraham are the sons of God, but his 
children of the promise are counted for his true seed. For 9 
thus spake the word of promise, saying, Aé éhis time will 1 
come, and Sarah shall have a son: [so fhat Ishmael, although 
the son of Abraham, had no part in the promise]. And not 10 
only 50, but [Esau likewise was shut out; for] when Rebekah 
had conceived two sons by the same husband, our forefather 
Isaac, yea, while they were not yet born, and had done nothing 11 
either good or bad (that God’s purpose according to election 
might abide, coming not from the works of the* called, but 
from the will of The Caller,) it was declared unto her, 7he1 
elder shall serve the younger ;* according to that which is writ- 
ten, Jacob have TI loved, but Esau have T hated.* 13 
The Jews can What shall we say then? Shall we call God un-14 


not deny God’s 
ment fret Just [because He has cast off the seed of Abraham]? 


some and select 


Setomevn, Jhat be far from us. For to Moses He saith, “7515 


: it 7 e. . 
Sd mine 4 have merey on whom I will have mercy, and 


own Scriptures 


in the case of L wo have compassion on whom T'will have com- 


Pharsob. It . . : 

may be object passion.” 50 then, the choice comes not from man’s 16 

ed that such a . 9 n 

vieuremesents will, nOr from man’s speed, but from God’s mercy. 
od’s wil as . 

the ‘arbitrary And thus the Scripture says to Pharaoh, “ Æven 5 for 15 

cause of man’s cs 


actions ; the his end have Z raised thee up, that Z'might show my 


answer is, that 


the created be Dowver in thee, and that my name might be declared 


ing cannot in- 


vestigate tbe ZZroughout all the earth.”  According to His will, 18 


may ere therefore, Ile has mercy 6n one, and hardens an- : 


0% other. Thou wilt say to me, then,’ Why does God 19 


tor. 


gricvous in thy sight, because of the lad [Ishmael] and because of thy bondwoman 
{Hagar], for in Isaac shall thy seed be called.” 

1 Gen. xviii. 10, from LXX, not verbatim, but apparently from memory. 

3 Literally, coming not from works, but from the caller. : 

3 Gen. xxv. 23. (LXX.) The context is, “ Two nations are in thy womb, and 
the elärx shall serve the younger.” | 

4 Mai. i 2,3 (LXX)) *5 Exod. xxxiii. 19, (LXX.) 

6 Exnd. ix. 16, verbally according to LXX,, except substitution of éffyeipé ce for 
dcernpñôms, and ioyév for dévauv. 

7 'Épeic oùv.... Here comes the great question—no longer made from the stand- 
ing-point of the TJ ew, but proceeding from the universal feeling of justice. St. Paul 
answers the question by treating the subject as one above the comprehension of the. 
haman intellect, when considered in itself objectively. Ifit be once acknowledged 
that there is any difference between the character and ultimate fate of a good and a 
bad man, the intellect is logically led, step by step, to contemplate the will of the 
Creator as the cause of this difference. The question ré pe ëmoinoac oùruc will equally 
occur and be equally perplexing in any system of religion, either natural or revealed, 
It is in fact à difieulty springing at once from the permitted existence of evil. Scrip. 
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20 still blame us for who can resist his will?”  Nay, rather, oh 
man, who art thou that disputest against God? % Shall the 
thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thow made 

21me thus?”  Hath not the potter power over the clay,”? to 
make out of the same lump one vessel for honour and one for 

29 dishonour ? But what if God (though willing to show forth Ilis 


ture considers men under two points of view; first as created by God, and secondly. 
as free moral agents themselves. These two points of view are, to the intellect of 
man, irreconcileable ; yet both must be true, since the reason convinces us of the one, 
and the conscience of the other. St. Paul here is considering men under the first af 
these aspects, as the creatures of God, entirely dependent on God’s will If is to be 
observed that he does not say that God’s will is arbitrary, but only that men are ez- 
tirely dependent on God’s will. The reasons by which God’s will itself is determined 
are left in the inscrutable mystery which conceals God’s nature from man. 

The objection and the answer given to it, partiy here and partly chap. iii. v. 6, may 
be stated as follows :— 

Objector.—If men are so entirely dependent on God's will, how can He with à justice 
blame their actions ? 

Answer. —By the very constitution of thy nature thou art compelled to acknowl- 
cäge the blame-worthiness of certain actions and the justice of their punishment (üii. 
6) ; therefore it is self-contradictory to say that a certain intellectual view of man’s 
&ependence on God would make these actions innocent ; thou are forced to feel them 
guilty whether thou wilé or no, and Gi 20) it is vain to argue against the constitution 
of thy nature, or its author. 

The metaphysical questions relating to this suhject which have divided the Christian 
world are left unsolved by Scripture, which does not attempt to reconcile the apparent 
inconsistency between the objective and. subjective views of man and his actions. 
Ience many have been led to neglect one side of the truth for the sake of making a 
consistent theory : thus the Pelagians have denied the dependence of man’s will on God, 
and the Fatalists have denied the freedom of man’s moral agency. 

We may further observe that St. Paul does not here explicitly refer to eternal bap- 
pinéss or to its opposite, His main subject is the national rejection of the Jews, and 
the above more general topies are only incidentally introduced. 

1 Jsaïah xlv. 9. . Not literally from either LXX. or Hebrew ; but apparently f from 
memory out of LXX. 

? Jeremiah xviü. 6, not quoted literally, but according to the sense. In this and i in 
other similar quotations from the Ol4 Testament, à few words were suffcient to recall 
the whole passage to St. Paul’s Jewish readers (compare Rom. iv. 18) ; therefore, to 
comprehend his argument, it is often necessary to refer to the context of the passage 
from which he quotes. The passage in Jeremiah referred to is as follows :— Then 1 
went down to the potter's house, and behold he wrought à work on the wheels. 
And the vessel that he made of clay was marred in the hands of the potter ; so he 
made it again anoïher vessel, as seemed good to the potter to make it. © house 
af Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter, saîth the Lord. Behold, as the clay 
is in the potter's hand, so are ye in my hand, O house of Israel. At what instant 
T shall speak concerning a nation and concerning a kin gdom, to pluck up and ta 
pull down and to destroy it; 4f that nation against whom I have pronounced 
turn from their evil, T'ivill repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. An 
at what instant Tshall speak concerning a nation and concerning a kin gdom, to 
build and to plant it ; if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice, tien 1 

"nt repent of the good whereurith T said Twould benefit them. 
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“wrath, and to make known His power) endured with much 
long-suffering vessels of wrath, fitted for destruction [and cast 
them not at once away]. And what if thus He purposed to 23 
make known the riches of His glory bestowed upon vessels of 
mercy, which He had before prepared for glory. And such 24 
are we, whom He has called, not only from among the Jews, 
but from among the Gentiles, as it is written! also in Hosea, 
Asothe Jewish © Z'euiil call them my people which were not my peo- 25 


Scriptures speak . . 

of the caling pe, and her beloved which was. not beloved ;* and di 26 
of the Gentiles L . . . 

and the rec. sh] come to pass that èn the place where 1tuwus said 
ion of the diso- 


bedient Jews.  qnéo them, Fe are not my people, there shall they be 
called the children of the living God.” But Esaias cries con- 27 
cerning Israel, saying, “Though* the number of the children of 
Israël be as the sand of the sea, only the rernnant shall be saved ; 
for He doth complete His reckoning, and cutteth i6 short 2s 
in righteousness ; yea, & short reckoning will the Lord male 
upon the earth” And, as Esaias had said before,  Æcept sthe29 
Lord of Sabaoth had left us à seed remaining, we had been as 
Sodom, and had been made like unto Gomorrha” 

he cause Oo What shall we say, then? We say that tue 30 


this rejection of 


a ns A Grentiles, though they sought not after righteousness, 


isted in à fal . © . . 
Mes of rene. have attained to righteousness, even the righteous- 


Sistimg in out. ness Of Faith; but that the house of Israel, though 31 


sisting in out- 
ward. Works and . ‘ 
rites, ‘and re- they sought à law of righteousness, have not attain- 


Riou ed thereto. And why? Because they sought it 22 
them in Christ, Of by Faith, but thought to gain it by the works 
enû À of te kw of the Law; for they stumbled against the stone of 
ew éonsiders stumbling, as it is written, %_Behold? T lay in Zion 32 


righteousness ag 


Re nNerd  œ séone Of stumbling, and & rock of offence ; and 


obedience to 


certain enaot- who80 Aath Faith à in Him shall be saved From confu- 


ments (x. 5). 
The Christian 
considers right S2 on.” 


1 Aéye, scilicet 7 ypaÿ7, not Ô Oeôc (literally, sé says), 

3 Hosea ïi. 23. (LXX. almost verbatim.) 3 Hosea i. 10. (LXX.) 

4 Isaïah x. 22, 28, (LXX. almost verbatim.) 5 Isaiah i. 9, (LXX.) 

6 Observe that in the preceding part of the chapter God is spoken of as rejecting tha 
Jews according to His own will; whereas here a moral reason is given for their rejec. . 
tion. This illustrates what was said i in à previous note of the difference betweer the 
objective and subjective points of view. 

7 Isaiah ‘xxviïii. 16, apparently from LXX., but not verbatim, 240ov TPOOKÜUHATOg 
Kai méroav okayÜéAov being interpolated, and not found exactly anywhere in Isaïab, 
though in vüii. 14 there is Aou mpookéuurri and mérpac nréuarz, Compare alsc 
Matt. xxi. 44. 
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" " ° " 3 ; , . : CS % ù 
L Brethren, my hearts desire and my prayer to Sonsness as pro 
2 God for Israel is, that they may be saved ; for I bear Evrard faith 0. 
them witness that they have a zeal for God, yet not SE whether 


Jew or Gentile, 


8 guided by knowledge of God ;' for because they sin be admit’ 
knew not the righteousness of God, and sought to ferons. Sous 
establish their own righteousness, therefore they have not sub- 

4 mitted themselves to the righteousness of God. For the end of 
the Law is Christ, that all may attain righteousness who have 

5 faith in Him. For Moses writes concerning the righteousness 
of the Law, saying,  The* man which doeth these things shall 

6 live therein ;”’ but the righteousness of Faith speaks in this wise. 

- Say not in thine heart, _WAo shall ascend into heaven 8”: that 

is, Who can bring down Christ from heaven?” nor say, 
6 WAo shall descend into the abyss ©” that is, “ Who can raïse 

8 up Christ from the dead?” But how speaks it? “The word is 
nigh the, even in thy mouth and in thy heart ;—that ïs, the 

9 Word of Faith which we. proclaim, saying, “ If with thy mouth 
thou shalt confess Jesus for thy Lord, and shalt have faith in 
thy heart that God raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be 

1o saved.” For faith unto righteousness is in the heart, and con- 

11 fession unto salvation is from the mouth. And so says the 
Scripture,  Whosoever Lat} faith èn Him shall be saved from 

19 confusion ;’*: for there is no distinction between Jew and Gen- 
tile, because the same [Jesus] is Lord over all, and he gives 

13 richly to all who call upon Him ; for “ Every man who shall 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 5 
1 For the meaning of éméyvocic (which is not equivalent to yvüous), compare 


1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

? Levit. xviii. 5. (LXX.) 

3 Deut. xxx. 12. . St. Paul here, though he quotes from the LXX. (verse 8 is verba- 
tim), yet slightly alters it, so as to adapt it better to illustrate his meaning. -His main 
statement Îs, “the Glad-tidings of salvation is offered, and needs only to be accepted ;7 
to this he transfers the description which Moses has given of-the Law, viz. “the Word 
is nigh thee,”” &c. ; and the rest of the passage of Deuteronomy he applies in a higher 
sense than that in which Moses had written it (according to the true Christian mode of 
using the Old Testament) not to the Mosaic Law, but to the Gospel of Christ.” The 
passage in Deuteronomy îs as follows :—“ This commandment which I command thee 
this day is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. It is not in heaven that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to heaven and bring it unto us, that we may 
Rcar it and do it? Neither is it beyond the sea that thou shouldest say, Who shall 
go over the sea for us and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and doit? Bus 
the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that tira mayest de 
tt. 

4 Tsaiah xxviii. 16. (LXX.) See ix. 38. 

s Joel ii. 22. (LXX.) 
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En order, there. Low then shall they call on Him in whom they 14 
may be so ad. have put no faith? And how shall they put faith in 


mitted, the in- . . 
vitation to be- Him of whom they never heard ? And how shall they 13 


lieve must be- 


universally : » im : idinos? : 
Montre ms À hear of Him if no man bear the tidings? And who 


Ath chall bear the tidings if no messengers be sent 


ready been 


denrée ue forth?i Asit is written, “//ow° beautiful üre the 


esvuse orten feet of them that bear Glad-tidings of peace, thai 
cal as they deur Glad-tidings @f good things” Yet some have1 


bad re d 3 7. — . . 
varnimgsotre not hearkened to the Glad-tidings, as saith Esaias, 


‘ jection before 


ja lets eva Lord, who hat} given faith to our teaching ??”: 
Us S0, then, faith comes by teaching ;* and our teach-27 
ing comes by the Word of God. But [ say, have they not1s 
heard the voice of the teachers? Yea, “Their sound went forth 
into ail the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world.” s 
Again I say, did not Israel know [the purpose of God]? yea, 19 
it'is said first by Moses, “7 will make you jealous against them 
which dre no people, against à Gentile nation without un- 
derstanding will T make you iwrath” But Esaias speaks 2 
boldly, saying, “77 was found of them that sought me not ; 
T'was made manifest unto them that asked not after me” 
But ünto Israel He says, “AY day long have TI spread forth my 9: 
arms unto à disobedient and gainsaying people.” * XL. 
The Jews, how- Lsay, then,—must we # think that God has cast 1 


ever, are not . . : - ; 
all rejected ; Of His people ? 1 That be far fromus; for Lam my- 
here in Christ self also an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the 


lectel by God tribe of Benjamin. God has not cast of His people 
(k6yn). 28 + : 
His peopls, ana whom He foreknew: Vea, know ye not what is 5 
He said in the Scriptures of Elias, how he intercedes 

1 This is a justification of the mission of the Apostles to fñe frentiles, which was an 
| offence to the Jews. See Acts xxii. 22. 
8 Jsaiab lit, 7, apparently from the Hebrew. and not LXX. 

3 Isaïah li. 1. (LXX.) 

4 There is no English word which precisely represents akom in its subjective as well as 
objective meaning. 

5 Ps xix. 4 (LXX.) 

6 Deut. xxxii. 21. (LXX.) 

7,15. 1xv. 1. .(LXX. with transposition). 

s The metaphor i is of à mother opening her arms to. call back her child to her em. 
bruce. . . 
9 Je. 1xv. 2. (LXX.) 

10 M, like num, asks a question especting a negative answer — 8 if true that 2 
must we think that? Also sce note on y? yévouro, Gal. ji, 21. 

1 Alluding to Psalm xciv. 14:  Jehovah shall not uïterly cast ouf his people.’ 
(XX) No doubt St. Paul’s antagonists accused him of contradicting this prophecy 
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3 with God against Israel, saying, “Zord,' they have killed 
Thy prophets, and digged down Thine altars, and T'am left 


4 alone, and they seck my life also.” 
of Grod to him ? 


seven thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to Baat. 


But what says the answer 
TJ? have yet left to myself a remnant even 


LE] 


5 So likewise at this present time there is à remnant [of the 


6 house of Israel] chosen by gift of grace. 


Bat if their choice be 


the gift of grace, it can no more be deemed the wage of works; 
for the gift that is earned is no gift: or ifit be gained by works, 
it is no longer the gift of grace; for work claims‘ wages and 


7 not gifts. What follows then ? 


That which Israel seeks, Israel 


8 has not won; but the chosen have won it, and the rest were 
hardened, as it is written, % God hath given them a spirü of 
stumber, eyes that they should not see, an ears that they should 


9 not hear, unto this day” 


And David says,  Zets éheir table 


be made a snare and à trap, and a stumbling-block and a re- 


10 compense unto them. 
noë see, and bow down their back away.” 

Shall we say,’ then, “they have stumbled to the 
end that they might fall?” That be far from us; 
_ but rather, their stumbling has brought salvation to 
the Gentiles, “05 provoke the louse of Israel to 
12 jealousy” Now, if their stumbling enriches the 
world, and if the lessening of their gaïn gives wealth 

to the Gentiles, how much more would their fulness 
do! 
13 For to you who are Gentiles I say that, as Apos- 
j4tle of the Gentiles, I glorify my ministration for this 
end, if perchance I might “provoke to jealousy ” my 
15 kinsmen, and save some among them. For if the 
casting of them out is the reconciliation of the 


El 


1 1 Kings xix. 10. (LXX. but not verbatim.) 
3 1 Kings xix. 18, more nearly according to the Hebrew than LXX. 


Let their eyes be darkened that they may 


Nor is tle re- 
jection of the 
unbelieving 

Jews final, so 
&äs to exclude 
themand their 
descendants for 


. ever from read- 


mission into 
God’s church. 
As the Gentile 
unbelievers had 
on their belief 
been grafted 
into the Christ- 
fan Church, 
which ïis the 
same original 
stock as the 
Jewish church, 
much more 
would Jewish 
unbelievers on 
their belief be 
grafted anew 
into that stock 


8 Karélirov corresponding to the subsequent 2e%uua, and the preceding raraAeïupe 


(chap. ix. 27). 
4 By éoyoz is here meant work : ahich earns wagés. 
clause of this verse, however, is omitted by the best MSS. 


Ceampare iv. 45. ‘he latter 


5 This quotation seems to be compounded of Deut. xxix. 4, and Isaiah xxix, 10 


{LXX.), though it does not correspond verbatim with either. 
6 Ps. Ixix. 28, 24, (LXX. nearly verbatim). 
7 Literally, J say then, shall we conclude that, &c. 
# Dent. xxxit. 21 (LXX.), quoted above ch, x. 20. 


Sec notc on verse 1. 
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from which 
they had been 
broken off. 
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world [to Gd], what would the. gathering of them 
in be, but life from the dead? 


Now, if the first of the dough be hallowed,: the whole : MAS 14 
is thereby hallowed ; and if the root be hallowed, so are also 


the branches. 


But if some of the branches were broken off, 17 


and thou being of the wild olive stock wast grafted in amongst 
them, and made to share the richness which flows from the root. 
of the fruitful olive, yet boast not over the vranches; but, —18 
if thou art boastful,—thou bearest not the root, but the root 
thee. Thou wiltsay then, “The branches were broken off that 19 


Tmight be grafted in.” It is true,—for lack of faith they were 20 


broken off, and by faith thou standest in their place: be’ not 
high-minded, but fear; for if God spared not the natural 21 


branches, take heed lest He also spare not thee. 


Behold, 22 


therefore, the goodness and the severity of Goû ; towards them 
who fell, severity, but towards thee, goodness, if thou continue 
stedfast to His goodness; for otherwise thou too shalt be eut 


off, And 


they also, if they persist not in their faithlessness, 23 


shall be grafted in; for God is able to graft them in where 


they were before. 


For if thou wast cut out from that which 24 


by nature was the stock of the wild olive, and wast grafted 
against nature into the fruitful olive, how much more shall 
these, the natural branches, be grafted into the fruitful stock 
from whence they sprang. 


Thus God’s ob- 
ject has been 
not to reject 
any, but to 
show mercy 
upon all man- 
kicd. His pur- 
pose has been 
to make use of 
tbe Jewish un- 
belief to call 
the Gentiles in- 
- to His Church, 
and by the ad 
mission of the 
Gentiles to 
rouse the Jews 
to accept His 


message, that. 


al might at 
length receive 
His mercy. 


For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, Of 25 
this mystery, lest you should be wise in your own 
conceits ; that hardness of heart has fallen upon a. 
part of Israel until the full body of the Gentiles shall 
have come in. And so all Israel shall be saved, as 26 
it is written, Oui of Zion shall come the deliverer, 
and He shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob. 
And this ès my covenant with them When Loi 
shall take away their sins”? In respect of the» 
Glad-tidings {that it might be borne to the Gentiles], 
they are God’s enemies for your sakes; but in re- 


spect of God’s choice, they are His beloved for their father’s 
sakes: for no change of purpose can annul God’s gifts and call. 29 


1 St. Paul alludes to the Heave-offering prescribed Numbers xv. 20 : Ve sal! 


offer up a cake of the first of your dough for an heave-offering.” 
4 Jsaiah lix. 20. (LXX. almost verbatim): 
3 Jeaiah xxvii. 9. (LXX, nearly verbatim\. 
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30 And as in times past you were yourselves, disobedient to God, 
31 but have now received mercy upon their disobedience; so in 
. this present time they have been disobedient,, that upon your 
32 obtaining mercy they likewise might obtain meréy. For God 


has shut up, together both: Jews and Gentiles under [the 
doom of] disobedience, that He might have mercy upon them 


33 all. 


O depth of the bounty, and the wisdom, and the know- 


34 ledge of God; how unfathomable are His judgments, and how 
unsearchable His paths! Yea, “ WAo Xaëk known the mind of 


25 the Lord, or who hath been His counsellor? 5 


Or € Wo hath 


first given unto God, that he should deserve a recompense? ” s 
36 For from Him is the beginning, and by Him the life, and in 


Him the end, of all things. 
Unto Him be glory for ever. Amen. : 

XI. ; 

1 L'exxmorr you, therefore, brethren, as you would ac- 
knowledge the mercies of God, to offer your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy and well-pleasing unto God, 

2 which is your reasonable? worship. And be not 

. conformed to the fashion of this passings world, but 


be transformed by the renewing of your mind, that 


by an unerring test you may discern the will of 
God, even that which is good, and acceptable, and 
gperfect. For through the gift of grace bestowed 
upon me [as Christs Apostle], I warn every man 
among you not to think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think, but let.each of you strive to gain 
a sober mind, according to the measure of faith 1 


Exhortations to 
the contented 
and  earnest- 
‘performance of 
the duties be- 
Jonging to theïr 
several  gifta 
and callings, 
and to forgive- 
neës ofinjuries. 
Also (si, 1-7) 


‘to ocbedience to 


the civil ma. 
gistrates as or- 


- daïned by God. 


And generally 
(xiü. 8-10) to 
love, as com- 
preñnending all 
daties to our 
neïghbour: All 
these duties 
should be per- 
formed (xiii.11 
—14) as in the 
expectation of 
Christ’s speedy 
coming: 


1 Throughout this passage in the À. V., drePela is translated as if it were equivar 


ent to éruorta, which it is not. Compare i. 30 : yovedorv érerbeic. 


3 The stopping we aopt is rei0goav, ré duerépe AAËer va ka atroi Eey0dot. . 


3 SuvékAeoser. Compare Gal. ïit. 22. 

4 This translation is justified by the article before révrac. 

5 Jsaïah xl, 18. (LXX. nearly verbatim.) 

6 Job. xli. 11 (according to the sense of the Hebrew, but not LXX Je 


1 Reasonable worship, as contrasted with the unreasonable worship of those whose 


faith rested only on outward forms. See note on i. 9. 
8 See note on 1 Cor. ï. 20. 


9 See note on il. 18. 


* 10 Mérpor micreuwc here seems (from the context of the following verses) equivalent 


to xéproua, as Chrysostom takes it. 


The particular talent given by God may be called. 


s measure of faith, as being that by the use of which each man’s faith will be tried 
Comnare, as to the verbal expressions, 2 Cor. x. 13.) This explanation is, perliara 
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which God has given him. For as we have many fimbs,4 
which all are members of the same body, though they have not 
all the same office; so we ourselves axe all! one body in & 
Christ, and fellow-members one of another; but we have gifts 6 
. differing according to the grace which Goil has given us”. He 
that hath the gift of prophecy, let him exercise it: accord- 
ing to the proportion of his faith. He that has the gift of * 
ministration, let him minister; he that has the gift to teach, 
let him use it in teaching ; he that can exhort, let num labour 8 
in exhortation. He who gives, let him give in singleness of 
mind. He who rules, let him rule diligently. He who shows 
pity, let him show it gladly. Let your love be without feign- 9 
ing. Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is good. 
Be kindly affectioned one to another in brotherly love; in1c 
honour let each set his neïghbour above himself. Let your 
diligence be free from sloth, let your spirit glow with zeal; be 
true bordsmen of your Lord. In your hope be joyful; in12 
your sufferings be stedfast; in your prayers be unwearied. Be12 
liberal to the needs of Christ’s people, and show hospitality to 
the stranger. Bless your persecutors ; ; yea, bless, and curse 14 
not. Rejoïce with them that rejoïice, and weep with them that 15 
weep. Be of one mind amongst yourselves. Set not your16 
heart on high things, but suffer “ourselves to be borne along : 
with.the lowly. Be not wise in your own conceïts. Repay no17 
man evil for evil. See that your life be blameless in thesight 
of all. Itit be possible, as far as lies in yourselves, keep peace 18 
with all men. Revenge not yourselves, beloved, but give19 
place to the wrath [of God]5 for it is written, % Vengeance os 


no$ very satisfactory ; but to understand pérpor as meaning amount, is still less 50, for 
a double gt of prophecy did not imply a double faith. The expression is so perplex- 
ing that one is almost tempted to conjecture that the words crept into the text here by 
mistake, having been originally à marginal explanation Of rÿv dvadoyiay Th mioreuc, 
just below. 

1 Of x roAoi. 

* The construction and the parallel both seem to require a comma after weAy, and a 
fulistop after dégopa. 

3 We think it better to take these elliptical clauses as all imperative (with the A. V.) 
iather than to consider them (with Da Wette and nthers) as “ descriptive of the sphere 
of the gift’s operation ” up to a certain point, and then passing into the imperative, 
The participles in verses 9, 16, and 17 seem to refute De Wette’s arguments. 

4 This is the literal translation of Zvvarayôuevos. 

5 This is the interpretation of Chrysostom, and is supported by the ablest modern 
interpreters. 
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20 mine ; L'will repay, saith the Lord.” Therefore, “ Jf thine 
cnemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; for in 
so doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.”* Ba 

XIII. not overcome by evil, but overcome evil with good. 

1 Let every man submit himself to the authorities of govern- 
ment; for all authority comes from God, and the authorities 

2 which now are, have been set in their place by God: there- 
fore, he who sets himself against the authority, resists the or- 
dinance of God ; and they who resist will bring judgment 

8 upon themselves. For the magistrate is not terrible to good 
works, but to evil. Wilt thon be fearless of his authority? 

4 do what is good, and thou shalt have its praïse. For the ma- 
gistrate is God’s minister to thee for good. But if thou art an 
evil doer, be afraid ; for not by chance does he bear the sword 
[of justice], being a minister of God, appointed to do ven- 

5 geance upon the guilty. Wherefore you must needs submit, 

6 not only for fear, but also for conscience sake ; for this also 
is the cause why you pay tribute, because the authorities of 
government are officers of God’s will, and His service is the 

7 very end of their daily work. Pay, therefore, to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due; customs to whom customs; 

8 fear to whom fear ; honour to whom honour. Ovwe no debt to 
any man, save the debt of love alone; for he who loves his 

9 neïighbour has fulfilled the law. For the law which says, 
4 Thou shalt not commit adultery ; Thou shalt do no murder; 
Thou shalt not steal ; Thou shalt not beur false witness ; Thou 
shalt not covet,” and whatsoever other commandment there be, 
is all contained in this one saying, % Thou shalt love thy neigh- 

“100our as thysedf.” 5 Love works no ill to his ncighbour ; ther e- 

fore Love is the fulfilment of the Law. 

_41 This do, knowing the season wherein we stand, and that for 
us it is high time to awake. out of sleep, for our salvation is 

12 already nearer than when we first believed. The night is far 
spent, the day is at hand; let us therefore cast off the works of 


1 Deut. xxxii. 35. (LXX. but not verbatim.) 

* Prov.xxv. 21. (LXX.) There can be little doubt-that the metaphor is taken 
from the melting of metals. 

8 We must remember that this was written before the Imperial government had be. 
gun to persecute Christianity. It is a testimony in favour of the general administra 
tion of the Roman criminal Jaw. 

Fsad. xx. 18-17. (LXX.) S Lovit. xix. 18. (LXX. 
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darkness, and let us put on the armour of light. Let us waik13 
(as in the light of day) in seemly guise; not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in dalliance and wantonness, not in strife and 14 
envying. But clothe yourselves with Jesus Christ your Lord, 


and take no thought to please your fleshly Tusts. XIV. 
Those  Chris- Him who is weak in his faith receive into your 1 


Loue fellowship, and make no distinctions for! opinion’s 


fous beten Sake. Some have faith that they may eat all things ; 2 


tions bein 
should be Others, who are weak,’ eat herbs alone. Let not 3 


treated ith . . . . . 
indulgence by him who éats despise him who abstains; nor let 


the more en- . . e . 
lightened. and him who abstains judge him who eats, for God has 

ail saou Ye . . , ) 
each ot received him among* His people. Who art thon, 4 
wi charity. . . 

and forbear that judgest another’s servant? To his own mas- 
from condemn- ‘ 


mg one an. ter he must stand or fall; but be shall be made to 
Jews or Gen stand, for God is able to set him up. There are 5 


tiles, since 


Christ had re- . 
Cris had re some who esteem one day above another; and again 


Es Rvour as fhore are some who esteem all days alike ; let each 
Lori. be fully persuaded in his own mind. He who re € 
gards the day, regards it unto the Lord; and he who regards it 
not, disregards it unto the Lord. He who eats, eats unto the 
Lord, for he gives God thanks; and he who abstains, abstains 
unto the Lord, and gives thanks to God likewise. For not 7 
unto himself does any one of us either live or die; but whe- 8 
ther we live, we live unto our Lord, or whether we die, we 
die nnto our Lord; therefore, living or dying, we are the 
Lords. For to this end Christ died, and lived again, that He 9 
might be Lord both of the dead and of the living. But thou,10: 
why judgest thou thy brother? Or thou, why despisest thon 
thy brother? for we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of . 
Christ. And so it is written, © Ass J live, saith the Lord,1 
every lnee shall bow to me, and every tonque shall acknowledge 
God.” So, then, every one of us shall give account. to God 12 
[not of his brethren, but] of himself. Let us then ludge each 13 
other no more, but let this rather be your judgment, to put no 


1 Läterally, not a:fing so as io make distinctions which belong to disputatious 
Yeasornings. 

? These were probably Christians of Jewish birth, who so feared lest they should 
(without knowiug it) eat meat which had been offered to idols (which might ensily 
happen in such a place as Rome), that they abstaïined from meat altogether. 

3 IlpocrAdbero, received him unto Himself. 

4 Kai évèorr is omitted by the best MSS. 

5 Jsaiah xlv. 28 (LXX. not accürately, but apparently from memury)}. 
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14stumbling-block or cause of falling in your brothers Way 1 
know and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus, that nothing is in 
itself unclean ;. but whatever a man thinks unelean, is unclean 

15to him. And if for meat thou grievest thy brother, thou hast 
ceased to walk by the rule of love. Destroy not him with thy 
meat for whom Christ died. : 

16 I say then, let not your good be evil spoken of: For the 

17 kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and 

18 peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit; and he who lives in these 

_ things as Christs bondsman is well-pleasing to God, and can- 

19not be condemned® by men. Let us therefore follow the 
things which make for peace, such as may build us up together 
into one. Destroy not thou the work of God for a meal of 

20 meat. All things indeed [in themselves] are pure ; but evil is 

21 that which causes stumbling to the eater.. It is good neither 
to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do any * other thing, 

22 whereby thy brother is made to stumble.s Hast thou faith 
[that nothing is unclean]? keep it for thine own comfort before 
God. Happy is he who condemns not himself by the very 

23 judgment which he pronounces.s But he who doubts, is there- 

XV. by condemned if he eats, because he has not faïith7 that he 

1 may eat; and every faithless deed® is sin. And we, who are 

strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 

a please ourselves. Let each of us therefore please his neigh- 

3 bour for good ends, to build him up. For we know that 
Christ pleased not Himseif, but in Him was fulfilled that 

1 Compare 1 Cor. x. 29. 

% Aôkwuoç, literally, is capable of standing any test to which he may be put. 
$ This does not necessarily imply that any of the weaker brethren actually did 
scruple to drink wine ; it may be put only hypothetically. But it is possible that they 
may have feared to taste wine, part of which had been poured in libation to idols. 
4 It is strange that no critic has hitherto proposed the simple emendation of reading 
&v instead of &v, which avoids the extreme awkwardness of the ellipse necessitated by 


the received text. Compare oùdè &v, Joh. i 3. The Gis s governed by TPOOKÉTTEL, just 
as in ix. 32: rpocékoÿar ré AÏ0e. | 

5 We adopt the reading sanctioned by Tischendurf, which omits 7 ana da hie res 
7 acbevel. 

6 See note on it. LS. 

7 Literally ke eats not from faith. 

8 Literally, every deed which springs not from Faith Céhat if îs a right deed] is sin 

9 ‘Hyueïg où duvaroi, literally, “ We the strong.” St. Paul here addresses the same 

party whom he so often exhorts to patience and forbearance ; those who called them: 
selves ol rvevuariuwoi (Gal. vi 1, 1 Cor. ïïi. 1), and boasted” of their “knowleäre * 
(£ Cor. viïi. 1). See Vol. I. p. 444 . 

10 Ke yàp 6 Xpsords. The “even”? of A. V. is not in the original. 
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which is written % The: reproaches of them that reproached thee 
ell upon me” For our instruction is the end of all which was 4 
written of old ; that by stedfast endurance [in suffering], and 
by the counsel of the Scriptures, we may hold fast our hope. 
Now may God, from whom both counsel and endurance come, 5 
grant you to be of one mind together, according to the will o 
Cbrist, that Jou may all [both strong and weak], with one 6 
heart and voice, give praise to Him, who is our God, and he 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Wherefore, recéive ye one * 
another into fellowship, to the praise of God, even as Christ 
also received you.’ 

For: I say that Jesus Christ came to be a minister of the 8 
covenant of cireumcision, to maintain the truthfulness of God, 
and confirm the promises which were made to our fathers ; and 
[he came to minister to the Gentiles also], that the Gentiles 9 
might praise God for His mercy, as it is written,  For4 1hès 
cause Toit acknowledge thee among the Centiles, and will sing 
unto thy name.” And again it is said, % ÆRejoices ye Gentiles, 10 
with His people ;”’ and again, “ Praises the Lord, all yeil 
Gentiles, andlaud Him, all'ye peoples ;”’ and again Esaias saith, 

& There? shall come the root of Jesse, and he that shall rise to 12 
reign over the Gentiles ; in him shall the Gentiles hope.” Now 13 
may the God of hope: fl you ‘with all joy and peace in believ- 
ing, that you may abound in hope, through the mighty working 
of the Holy Spirit. 

St. Paul gives But TI am persuaded, my brethren, both by the 14 
fions boldiy + reports of others, ° and by my own judgment also, 


the Roman 


Christians, as that you are already full of goodness, filled with 
#eing the Apos- . | 
ile of the Gen. all knowledge, and able, withont my counsel, to 
tenôs soon to admonish one another. Yet I'have written to you15 
pain Tor be somewhat boldly in paris 1 [of this letter , to re- 

1 Ps. Ixix. 9. ŒXX) 

8 Yu @ot Auës) is the reading of the best MSS. 

‘3 Aéyo ydp (not 08) is the reading of the MSS. 

4 Ps, xviti. 49. (LXX.) 

5 Deut. xxxit. 48. (LXX.) See note on ix. 25. 

6 Ps. exvii 1. (LXX.) 7 Isaïah xi, 10. (LXX.) 

8 The reference of this to the preceding quotation is lost in A. V. through the trans 
lation of &Antdoç and &Arcobov by “ hope” and “ érust ?” respectively. | 

9 Observe the force of the ka adrèc &yd. 

10 For the meaning of drà gépovc, see 2 Cor. i. 14 2 Cor. üi. 5. It might here be 
translate in some measure (as Neander proposes, compare v. 24), but. that this in 
alreaûy expressed in roAumpôTepor. The word éde2go) is omitted in best MSS, 


RS 
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mind .you [rather than to teach you], because of fi nu. 
16 that gift of grace which God has given me, whereby Aposfelie con. 
. # , ‘ - n rta 
He sent me to minister for Jesus Christ, bearing of the empire, 
60 ar as e 


His Glad-tidings to the Gentiles, that I might pre- fa was not 


occupied by 


sent them to God, as a priest presents the offering! other labour. 


er£. First, 


a sacrifice well pleasing unto Him, hallowed by nowerer, he 


must go to Je- 


17 the working of the Holy Spirit. L have therefore rusalem to con- 


vey the Greek 


somewhat whereof to boast in Christ Jesus, concern- contributions 
thither, in spite 


18 ing the things of God ; for I will not dare [as some of the dangers 


which he :ex- 


do] to glorify myself for the labours of others,’ but TL pecis to met 
will speak only of the works which Christ has 
19 wrought by me, to bring the Grentiles to obedience, by word 
and deed, with the might of signs and wonders, the might of 
the Spirit of God; so that going forth from Jerusalem, and 
round about so far as Illyrieum, I have fulfilled my task in 
20 bearing the Glad-tidings of Christ. And my ambition was to 
bear it according to this rule, [that I should go], not where the 
21 name of Christ was known (lest I should be building on ano- 
ther man’s foundation}, but [where it was unheard]; as it ïs 
written, 70 avhom He was noë spoken of, they shall see ; and 
the people who Lave not heard shall understand.” 
2 This is the cause why [ have often been hindered from 
23 coming to you. But now that Î have no longer room enough 
[for my labours] in these regions, and have had a great desire 
24 to visit you these many years, so soon as L take my journey 
into Spain I will come to you; for TI hope to see you on my 
way, and to be set forward on my jourzeyz thither by you, 
after I have in some measure satisfied my desire of. your com- 
25pany. But now I am going to Jerusalem, being employed® 
2çin a ministration for Cbrists people. For the provinces ot 
Macedonia and Achaia have willingly undertaken to make a 
certain contribution for the poor among Christ’s people in Je- 
zirusalem. Willingly, { say, they have done this; and indeed 
they are debtors to the Church in Jerusalem ; for since the 


1 Literally, “ fo minister for Jesus Christ unto the Gentiles, a priest presenting 
an offering in respect of the Glad-tidings of God, that the Gentiles might be offerea 
up as an. offering well-pleasing unto Him? The same thing is said under a some 
what different metaphor, 2 Cor. xi. 2. 

3 Compare 2 Cor. x. 15. 

3 See the remarks on this in the last chapter, p. 125. 

4 Tsaiah li. 15. (LXX.) 

€ Araxovür, the present participle, not (as in A. V.) the future. 
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Gentiles have shared in the spiritual goods of the brethren in 
Judæa, they owe it in return to minister to them of their own 
earthly goods. When, therefore, T'have finished this task, and 28 
have given to them in safety the fruit of this collection, Ï will 
come from thence,! by you, into Spain. And Tam sure that 29 
when TI come to you, our meeting will receive the fulness of 
Christ’s* blessing. But I beseech you, brethren, by our Lord 36 
Jesus Christ, and by the love which the Spirit gives, to help 
me in my conflict with your prayers to God on my bebalf, 
that T may be delivered from the disobedient in J'udæa, and 31 
that the service which I have undertaken for Jerusalem may 
be favourably received by Christ’s people ; that so Î may come 32 
to you in joy, by God’s will, and may be refreshed in your 
companionship. May the God of peace ‘be with yon all. 33 


Amen. 
XVI 


Commendation  L Commend to you Phœbe our sister, who is a 1 


are ministering servant of the Church at Cenchreæ ; 


mon Crus that you may receive her in the Lord, as Christs 2 


ans. people should receive their brethren, and aïd her in 
any business “ whereïn she needs your help; for he has herself 
aided many, and me also among the rest. 

Greet Priecilla and Aquilas my fellow-labourers in the 3 
work of Christ Jesus, who, to save my life, laid down their 
own necks; who are thanked, not by me alone, but by all the 


1 Läterally, Z shall come in the fulness, &e. 

3 Toÿ edayyeAtov is not in any of the best MSS. 

3 Arékovor, See Vol. I. p. 435, note 1. | 

4 From the use of the legal terms æapaorÿre and mpocrériç, ït would seem that the 
business on which Phœbe was visiting Rome was connected with some trial at law. 

5 Concerning these distinguished Christians, see Vol. I. p.387. When and where 
they risked their lives for St. Paul we know not, but may conjecture at Ephesus. We 
see here that they had returned to Rome (whence they had been driven by the edict 
of Claudius) from Ephesus, where we left them last. It is curious to observe the wife 


mentioned first, contrary to ancient usage. Throughout this chapter we observe in- 


stances of courtesy towards women sufficient to refute the calumnies of a recent infidel 
writer, who accuses St. Paul of speaking and feeling coarsely in reference to women ; 
we cannot but add our astonishment that the same writer should complain that the 
standard of St. Paul’s ethics, in reference to the sexual relations, is not sufficiently 
elevated, while at the same time he considers the instincts of the German race to have 
first introduced into the world the true morality of these relations. One is inclined to 
ask whether the present facility of divorce in Germany is a legitimate development of 
the Teutonic instinct; and if so, whether the law of Germany, or the law of our Sa 
viour (Mark x. 12) enforced by St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 10), expresses the higher tone of 
morality, and tends the more to elevate the female sex. 
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4 Churches of the Gentiles Greet likewise the Church hich 


assembles at their house. 

5 .  Salute Epænetus my dearly-beloved, who is the first fruits 
of Asia: unto Christ. 

6 _ Salute Mary, who laboured much for me. 

7  Salute Andronicus and J'unias, my kinsmen and fellow-pr. 
soners, who are well known among the Apostles, and who 


were also i in Christ before me. 
8  Salute Amplias, my dearly-beloved in the Lord. 
9 Salute Urbanus, my fellow-workman in Christs service, 


and Stachys my dearly-beloved. | 
10  Salute Apelles, who has been tried and found trust-worthy 


in Christ’s work. 
Salute those who are of the household of Aristobulus.* 8 


11  Salute Herodion, my kinsman. 
Salute those of the household of Narcissus ‘ who are in the 


Lord’s fellowship. 
12  Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, the faithful labourers in the 


Lord’s service. | 
Salute Persis the dearly-beloved, who has laboured much in 


the Lord. 


1 Asia, not Æchaia, is the reading of the best MSS. See Tischendorf ; and compare : 
Vol. I. p. 399, note 2. 

? When were they St, Paul’s fellow-prisoners ? Probably in some of those imprison- 
ments not recorded in the Acts, to which he alludes 2 Cor. xi, 23. It is doubtful 
whether in calling them his “kinsmen” St. Paul means that they were really related to 
kim, or only that they were Jews. (Compare Rom. ix. 8.) The latter supposition 
seems improbable, because Aquila and Priscilla, and others in this chapter, mentioned 
without the epithet of kinsmen, were certainly Jews; yet, on the other hand, it seems 
üolikely that so many of St. Pauls relations as are here called “ kinsmen ” (verses 
7,11, 21) should be menticned in a single chapter. Perhaps we may take a middie 
course, and suppose the epichet to denote that the persons mentioned were of the tribe 
of Benjamin. 

3 This Aristobulus was probably the great-grandson of Herod the Great, mentioned 
by J osephus and Tacitus, to whom Nero in A.D. 55 gave the. government of Lesser Ar- 
menia.. He had very likely lived previously at Rome, and may still have kept az ur 
establishmient there, or perhaps had noë yet gone to his government. See Tac. Ann. 
xiii, 7, and Joseph. Ant. xx. 5. | 

4 There were two eminent persons cf the name of Narcissus at Rome about bis. 
time; one the well-known favourite of Claudius (Suet. Claud. 28, Tac. Ann. xii. 57 
65, xiii. 1), who was put to death by Nero, 4. D. 54, soon after the death of Claudius, 
and therefore before this Epistle was written : the other was a favourite of Nero: ‘8; and . 
is probably the person here named. Some of his slaves or freedmen had become 
Dhristians. This Nareissus was put to death by Galba (Dio. Ixiv, 8). 
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 Salute Rufus,! the chosen : in the Lord, and his mother, who 13 
is also mine. 

Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Fair obas, Hermes, 14 
and the brethren who are with them. 

- Salute Philologus, and Julia, Nereus and his sister, and 15 
Olympas, and all Christ’s people who are with them. 

$alute one another with the kiss of holiness® 16 

The Churches of Christ [in Achaïia] salute you. 


Waraiug I exhort you, brethren, to keep your eyes upon17 


t self-in. 
tested part those who cause divisions, and caststumbling-blocks 


Fee in the way of others, contrary to the teaching which 
you have learned. Shun them that are such; for the master 18 
whom they serve is not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own 
belly ; and by their fair speaking and flattery they deceive the 
hearts of the guileless. T say this, because the tidings of your 19 
obedience have been told throughout the world. On your own 
behalf, therefore, I rejoice: but I wish you not only to be 
simple in respect of evil, but to be wise for good. And the 29 
God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet speedily. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, be with you. 


| Salutations Timotheus, my fellow-labourer, and Lucius, and 21 

from Christi . . 

“ Corth & Jason; and Sosipater,: my kinsmen, salute you. 

those at Rome. . : 
PES AUTOS I, Tertius, who have written this letter, salute 22 


you in the Lord. 
Gaius,s who is the host, not of me alone, but also of the 23 


whole Church, salutes you. 


1 St. Mark (xv. 21) mentions Simon of Cyrene as “the father of Alexander and 
Rufus ; ;”” the latter therefore was a Christian well known to those for whom St. Mark 
wrote, ‘and probably is the same here mentioned. It is gratifying to think that she 
whom St, Paul mentions here with such respectful affection, was the wife of that 
Simon who bore our Saviour’s cross. 

2 See note on 1 Thess, v. 25. | 

3 Jason is mentioned as a Thessalonian, Acts xvii. 5 ; he had probably accompanied 
St. Paul from Thessalonica to Corinth. 

4 Sosipater is mentioned as leaving Corinth with St, Paul, S00n after this Epistle 
was written (Acts xx. 4). 

5 This Gaïus (or Caïus) is no doubt the same mentioned (1 Cor. i. 14) as baptized at 
Corinth by St. Paul with his own hands. In Acts xx. 4 we find “ Gaius of Derbe? 
leaving Corinth with St. Paul, soon after the writing of this Epistle, but this may 
perbaps have been a different person ; although this is not certain, considering how 
the Jews migrated from one place to another, of which Aquila and Priscilla are an 


vbvious example. 
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Erastus,' the treasurer of the city, and the brother Quartus, 
salute you. 


24 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you Autograph com. 
all. clusion. 


25. Now I commend you * unto Him who is able to keep you 
stedfast, according to my Glad-tidings, and the preaching of 
Jesus Christ —— whereby is unveiled the mystery which 

26 was hidden in silence through the ages of old, but has now 
been brought to light, and made known to all the Gentiles by 
the Scriptures of the Prophets, by command of the everlasting 
God; that the Gentiles might be led to the obedience of faith 

27—— unto Him, the only wise God,5 I commend you through 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever. Amen.f 


CORINTETAN COIN REPRESENTING CENCHREZ, ? 


1 Erastus is again mentioned (as stopping at Corinth) in 2 Tim. iv. 20. Probablz 
the same Erastus who went with Timotbeus from Ephesus to Macedonia, on the way 
towards Corinth. (Acts xix. 22.) 

2 If we retain the & in verse 27 (with the great majority of MSS.) we must supply 
ovviormu, or something equivalent, here, or else leave the whole passage anacoluthical, 
Examples of a similar commendation to God at the conclusion of a letter or speech 
are frequent in St, Paul. Compare 1 Thess. v. 23. 2 Thess. ii. 16, and especially the 
conclusion of the speech at Miletus, Acts xx. 32. 

3 Kfpvyue, literally, proclamation. 

4 Meaning the times of the Mosaic Dispensation, as is proved by the use of the 
same expression, Tit. 1. 2. 

5 Jfwe.were (on the authority of the Codex Vaticanus) to omit the 6 in this passage, 
the last three verses would become à continuous doxology. The translators of 
the A. V. bave tacitly omitted this 5, although professing to follow the Textus Re- 
ceptus. | _ 

6 Some MSS. insert the verses 25, 26, 27, after xiv. 23, instead of in this place ; but 
the greater weïght of MS. authority is in favour of their present position. A good re- 
futation of the objections which have been made against the authenticity of the last 
two chapters, is given by De Wette (in Zoco) and by Neander (P. und L. 451-453) ; 
put, above all, by Paley’s Horæ Paulinæ, inasmuch as these very chapters furnish four 
or five of the most striking undesigned coincidences there mentioned. 

7 Little has been said as yet concerning Cenchreæ, and some interest is given to the 
place both by the mention of its Church in the preceding Epistle (Rom. xvi. 1), and by 
be departure of St. Paul from that port on his first visit to Achaïa (Acts xviii 18% 
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‘Note on the Isthmian Stadium. 

An our account of Corinth (Chap. xi. xii.), we have entered into no enquiry 
concerning the topography of the scene of the Isthmian games. (See p. 415). 
Since St, Paul makes many allusions to the athletic contests of the Greeks, and 
since we are now come to the point in his life when he leaves Corinth for the last 


We have seen (Vol. I. p. 413) that it was seventy stadia, or nearly nine miles distant 
from Corinth, and (p. 422) that its position is still pointed out by the moderr Kiïkries, 
where some remains of the ancient town are visible. The road is described by Pausa- 
nias as leading from Corintb through an avenue of pine-trees, and past many tombs, 
among which, two of the most conspicuous were those of the cynic Diogenes and thé 
profligate Thaïs (ad cujus jacuit Græcia tota fores. Prop. ïü. 2). For the coast-line, 
_see the chart illustrating Thucyd. iv. 42, 44, at the end of Dr. Arnold’s second volume, 
and compare Poppo’s Prolegomena. The coin here engraved is from Millingen 
(Recueïl de quelques Médailles grecques inédites : Rome, 1812), and is that to which 
allusion was made Vol. I. p. 422, n. 2. JItis a colonial coin of Antoninus Pius, and 
represents the hârbocr of Cenchreæ exactly as it is described by Pausanias. See Leake’s 
Morea, iii. 233-285. 
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time, it seems right that we should state what is known on the subject. No gooë 
topographical delineation of the Isthmus exists. This district was omitted in the 
French Expêdition de la Morée ; and the second volume of the work of Curtius on 
the Peloponnesus has not yet appeared. We have given here the plan from Col. 
Leake’s third volume, which is the most complete yet published, and which accu- 
rately represents the relative positions of the stadium, the theatre, and the temple. 
The Posidonium or Sanctuary of Neptune, is at the narrowest part of the Isthmus, 


- close by Schœnus, the modern Kalamaki (see p. 413, n. 5} ; and modern travellers 


may visit the ruins on their way between Kalamaki and Lutraki, from one steam- 
boat to the other. St. Paul would also pass by this spot if he went by land from 
Athens (p. 406, note). The distance from Corinth is about eight miles; and at 
Hesamili, near Uorinth, the road falls into that which leads to Cenchreæ. (See 
the preccding page, and Leake, iïi. 286.) The military wall, which crossed the 
Isthbmus to Lechæum, abutted on the sanctuary (p. 410 n. 7), and was for some 
space identical with the sacred enclosure. At no great distance are the traces of 
the canal which Nero left unfinished about the time of St. Paul's death (pp. 444, 
445) ; and in many places along the shore may be seen those pine-trees, whose 
lcaves wove the “ fading garlands ” which the Apostle contrasts with the “ unfad. 
ing crown,” the prize for whicli he fought. (Introd. v. xii.) 
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CHAPTER XX. 


“Jgitur oram Achaiæ et Asiæ, ac keva maris prætervectus, Rhodum eb Cyprum 
{nsulas, inde Syriam audentioribus spatiis petebat.”—Tac. Hist. üi. 2 


CORINTE. —ISTHMIAN GAMES.—VOYAGE FROM PHILIPPI-—SUNDAY AT TROAS. —ASSOS, — 
VOYAGE BY MITYLENE AND TROGYLLIUM TO MILETUS.—SPERCH TO THE EPHESTAN 
PRESBY TERS.- VOYAGE BY COS AND RHODES TO PATARA.—THENCE TO PHŒNICIA.— 
.-CHRISTIANS AT TYRE.—PTOLEMAIS.—EVENT AT CÆSAREA.—ARRIVAL AT JERUSA4LEM 


Ix the Epistles which have been already set before the reader in the course 
of this biography, and again in some of those which are to sncceed, St. 
Paul makes frequent allusion to a topic which engrossed the interest, and 
called forth the utmost energies, of the Greeks. The periodical games 
. were to them rather a passion than an amusement ; and the Apostle often 
uses language drawn from these celebrations, when he wishes to enforce 
the zeal and the patience, with which a Christian ought to strain after his 
heavenly reward. The imagery he employs is sometimes varied. In one 
instance, when he describes the struggle of the. spirit with the flesh, he 
seeks his illustration in the violent contest of the boxers (1 Cor. ix. 26). 
In another, whèn he would give a strong representation of the perils he 
bad encountered at Ephesus, he speaks as one who had contended in that 
ferocious sport which the Romans had introduced among the Greeks, the‘ 
fighting of gladiators with wild beasts (ib. xv. 82). But, usually, his 
reference is to the foot-race in the siadium, which, as it was the most 
ancient, continued to be the most esteemed among the purely Greek 
athletic contests.! If we compare the various passages where this language 
is used, we find the whole scene in the stadirim brought vividly before us, 
_—the “herald ” ? who summons the contending runners,—the course, which 
rapidly diminishes in front of them, as their footsteps advance to the 


1 See Krause’s Gymnastik and Agonistik der Hellenen (Leïps. 1841), pp. 337-343, 
The victory in the stadium at Olympia was used in the formula for reckoning Olym- : 
piads. The stadium was the Greek unit for the measurement of distance. With St. 
Paul’s frequent reference to itin the epistles, 1 Cor. ix, 24 Rom. ix. 16. Gal. ii 2. 
v.7. Phil it. 16. 2 Timi:i 1v. 7, 8, should be compared two passages in the Acts, xx 
24, where he speaks of himself, and xjii, 25, where he speaks of John the Baptist. 

3 Kypéëac. 1 Cor.ix 27. For the office of the Heralds, see Hermann’s Gott. Al. 
$ 50,22. Plato says (Legg. vi. 833) that the herald summoned the cardidates for 


tbe foot-race turst into the stadium. 


4 
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goal, the fxage* who holds out the prize at the end of the course,—the 
prize itself, a chaplet of fading leaves, which is compared with the strongest 
_ emphasis of contrast to the unfading glory with which the faïithful Chris. 
tian will be crowned,*—the joy and exultation of. the victor, which the 
Apostle applies to his own case, when he speaks of his converts as his “joy 
and crown,” the token of his victory and the subject of his boasting. And 
under the same image he sets forth the heavenly prize, after which his 
converts themselves should struggle with strenuous and unswerving zeal,— 
with no hesitating step (1 Cor. ix. 26),—pressing forward and never 
looking back (Phil. ïü. 13, 14),—even to the disregard of life itself (Acts 
xx. 24). And the metaphor extends itself beyond the mere struggle in 
the arena, to the preparations which were necessary to success, —to that 
severe and continued #raining,s which, being so great for so small a reward, 
was a fit image of that “training unto godliness,” which has the promise 
not only of this life, but of that which is to come,—to the strict regula- 
tions® which presided .over all the detaïls, both of the contest and the 
preliminary discipline, and are used to warn the careless Christian of the 
peril of an undisciplined life,—to the careful déet,! which admonishes us 


1 Tà pèv driow ëmaavOavôuevos, roic à Eumpocber Erenrewvôuevos. Phil iii. 14. 

3 2 Tim. iv. 8. . : É 

3 BoaBeïor. 1 Cor.ix. 24. Phil äii 14 TJt was a chaplet of green leaves ; 60aprèc 
orébavog. 1 Cor: ix. 25. (Of. 2 Tim. ii. 5. iv. 8; also 1 Pet. v. 4) The leaves 
varied with the locality where the games were celebrated. At the Isthmus they were 
those of the indigenous pine. For a time parsley was substituted for them ; but in the 
Apostle’s day the pine-leaves were used again. Plut. qu. symp. v. % See Bogckh's 
Pindar, p. 198. . ° | 

4 ?Adehpol pov, xapè Kai orèpavéc pou. Phil iv. 1. Tic uüv xapè À orépavos 
kavyñoeug, 4 oùxi kaè dueic. 1 Thess, ii 19. This subject illustrates the frequent 
use of the word raüxnois by St. Paul. 

5 Touvdio and yuuvacia. 1'Tim. iv. 7,8. The yuurdosov was an important féature 
of every Greek city. The word is not found in the New Testament, but we find it in 
1 Mac. i. 14, and 2 Mac. iv. 9, when allusion is made to places of Greek amusement 
built at Jerusalem. For the practices of the gymnasium and the palæstra, see Krause, 
Foi. i 2, vol. fi 1 Faber’s Agonisticon, a work of the sixteenth century (in the Sth 
tol. of Gronovius), contains a mass of information, but there is great confusion in the 
arrangement, . 

S'Edr y} vouiuuc &OAfon. 2 Tim.i.5. For the special véwwa of the foot-race, 
see Krause, vol. i. pp. 362, &c. As regards the more general vêuuua Of the athletie 
contests, the following may be enumerated from the Eliaca of Pausanias. Every can- 
didate was required to be of pure Hellenic descent. He was disqualified by certain 
moral and political offences. He was obliged to take an oath that he had been ten 
months in training, and that he would violate none of the regulations. Bribery was 
punished by a fine. The candidate was obliged to practise again in the gymnasium 
immediately before the games, under the direction of the judges or umpires, v/ho were 
themselves required to be instructed for ten months in the details of the games, 
Krause and Hermann. ‘ ci | 

7 ‘Avaxyoÿayia is the term used by Aristotle for this prescribed diet, of which we 
find an account in Galen. See Krause, p. 358, and especially pp. 642, &c. Compare 
Horace, A. P. 414 (Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit; Abstinuit Vencre et 
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that, if we would so run that we may obtain, we must be ‘“ber mperate is 


all things. : 

This i imagery would be: naturally and familiarly suggested to o St. Paul 
by the scenes which he witnessed in every part of his travels. At his own 
native place on the banks of the Cydnus,* in every city throughout Asia 
Minor,; and more especially at Ephesus,* the stadium, and the training for 
the stadium,5 were among the chief subjects of interest to the whole popu- 
Jation. Even in Palestine, and at Jerusalem itself, these busy amusements 
were well known. But Greece was the very home, from which these 
institutions drew their origin ; and the Isthmus of Corinth was one of four 

sanctuaries, where the most celebrated games were periodically held. 
Now that we have reached the point where St. Paul is abou& to leave this 
city for the last time, we are naturally led to make this allusion : and an 
interesting question suggests itself here, viz., whether the Apostle was 
aver himself present during the Isthmian games. It might be argued à 
priori that this is highly probable ; for great numbers came at these 
seasons from all parts of the Mediterranean to witness or take part in the 
contests ; and the very fact that amusement and ambition brought some, 

makes it certain that gain attracted many others ; thus it is likely that the 
Apostle, just as he desired to be atJ erusalem during the Hebrew festivals, 
so would gladly preach the Gospel at a time when so vast'a concourse 
met at the Isthmus —hence, as from a centre, it might. be carried tc 


vino, &e.)- Tertullian describes the .sélfrestraint of . the Athlètes . s Athlctre seli- 
guntur ad strictiorem disciplinam ; ut robori ædificando vacent, continentur.a luxuria, 
à cibis laatioribus, a potu jucundiore : coguntur, cruciantur, fatigantur : quanto plus 
n éxercitationibus laboraverint, tanto plus de victoria sperant.”? For all this frainins 
in its educational aspect, see Herm. Privatalt. 4. 35-37. 

1 The following energetic passage from St. Chrysostom (who was very familiar with 
all that related to public amusements, both at Antioch and Constantinople) is well 
#ortb quoting in illustration of St. Paul's language :—‘"O rpéxyov où xpdc rodc Vearäc 
tp&, à22à mpèc Tù Bpafetov. Küv HAOVGLOI, KÜV TEVNTEC OL. KV CKONTP TIÇ, KÈY 
sravÿ, «ûv dBplèn, käv AiGoic Bédm, Kâv Thv oikiav Laprüby, kü» matdac 1dy, Kèy 
yovaixa, käv OTiobr, oùdauüc Emiorpéperai, AV Evdc yiveras uôvor rod Tpéyev, rod 
AaGeïv Tù Bpabelov. 6 Tpéywy oùdauoÿ icrara ème kûv jekpdy palvuñon, Tà à 
éréecer. Ô Tpéxev où ovor oùôèv déapet mpù Toù TéAovç, GAÂd ka: rôre uüliore 
érureives Tv dpôuou”  Homil. vii. in Epist. ad Heb. p. 763. 

2 Jtis worth observing, that the only inscription from Tarsus published by Bocckh 
(No. 4437) relates to the restoration of the stadium. 

3 Nothing is more rematkable than the number and magnitude of the theatres am 
#tadia in the ruins of the great cities of Asia Minor. A vast number, too, of the in- 
gcriptions relate to the public amusements. It is evident that these amusements must 
have been one of the chief employments of the population. See the Travels of Spratt 
and Forbes. 

for the games celebratcd at Ephesus, see Guhl's Ephesiaca. 

5 See above, note on yvuväoeov. 

6 See the reference to Herod’s theatre and amphitheatre, Vol. I. p 2. Hence the 
significance of such a passage as Heb. xii, 1, 2 to the Hebrew Christians of Palestine. 
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every shore with the dispersion of the strangers. Bot, further, it will be 


remembered, that on his first visit, SE. Paul spent two years at Corinth; 
and though there is some difficulty in determining the times at which the 
games were celebrated, yet it seems almost certain that they recurred 
every second year, at the end of spring or the beginning of summer. Thus 


_it may bé confidently conciuded that he was there at one of the festivals. 


As regards the voyage undertaken from Ephesus (Vol. IL. p. 26), the 
time devoted to it was short; yet that time may have coincided with the 
festive season; and it is far from inconceivable that he may have sailed 
across the Ægean in the spring, with some company of Greeks who were 
proceeding to the Isthmian meeting. On the present occasion he spent 
only three of the winter months in Achaia, and it is hardly possible that 
he could have been present during the games. Itis most likely that there 
were no crowds among the pine-trees® at the Isthmus, and that the 
stadium at the Sanctuary of Neptune was silent and unoccupied, wher, 
St. Paul passed by it along the northern road, on his way to Macedonia.* 

His intention had been to go by sea to Syria,‘ as soon as the season 
of safe navigation should be come ; and in that case he would have em- 
barked at Cenchreæ, whence he had saïled during his second missionary 
journey, and whence the Christian Phœbe had recently gone with the 
letter to the Romanss He himself had prepared his mind for à journey to 
Rome ;6 butfirst he was purposed to visit Jerusalem, that he might convey 
the alms which had been collected for the poorer brethren, in Macedonia 
and Achaïa. He looked forward to this expedition with some misgiving : 
for he knew what danger was to be apprehended from his Jewish and 
Judaïizing enemies ; and even in his letter to the Roman Christians, he 


1 They were, in the Greek way of reckoning, a rpcérmpis. Of the four great national 
festivals, the Olympian and Pythian games took place every fourth year, the Nemean 
end Jsthmian every third ; the latter in the fourth and first year of each Olympiad. 
See Hermann, & 49, 14, 15. The festival was held in the year 53 4. p., which is the 
first of an Olympiad ; and (as we have seen) there is good reason for believing that 
the Apostle came to Corinth in the autumn of 52, and left it in the spring of 54 
Wilckens, in his Specimen Antiquitatum Corinthiacarum ($ vi.-viii.), enters into the 
same inquiry, and comes to the same conclusion, though his dates are different. 

? These pine-trees supplied the wreath of the victors. See p. 199, n.3. They 
are sûll abundant in the neighbourhood, as any traveller may see on his way from 
Kalamaki to Lutraki. 

3 For the locality of this sanctuary, see the note at the end of the proceding Chapter. 
À full account, both of the description, as given by Pausanias, and of present appear 
ances, may be seen in Leake. The inscription (p. 294) relating to P. Licinius Priscus 
Juventianus, who kareokebacer rèc nüraAboelg Toic ànd rc oikouuévme Emi rà "Loÿura 
rapayevouévois à0mraic, is interesting, : as illustrative of the celebrity of the games in 
Roman times. 


4 Acts xx. 5. 
5 For Cenchreæ, see the note at the end of the preceding Chapter. A good notion 


nf its position is obtained from the view of the Isthmus, Vol. I. p. 410. 
5 See the end of Ch. XV. 
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requested their prayers for his safety. And he had good reason to fear 
the Jews ; for ever since their discomfñture under Gallio they had beer 
irritated by the progress of Christianity, and they organized a plot against 
the great preacher, when he was on the eve of. departing for Syria! ‘We 
are not informed of the exact nature of this plot ; but it was probably a 
conspiracy against his life, like that which was formed at Damascus soon 
after his conversion (Acts ix. 28. 2 Cor. xi. 82), and at Jerusalem, both 
before and after the time of which we write (Acts ix. 19. xxiii. 12), and 
necessitated a change of route, such as that which had once saved him on 
his departure from Beræa.* 

On that occasion his flight had been from Macedonia to Achaïa : now 
it was from Achaia to Macedonia. Nor would he regret the occasion 
which brought him once more among some of his dearest converts.- Again 
he saw the Churches on the north of the Ægean, and again he went 
through the towns along the line of the Via Egnatias He reappeared in 
the scene of his persecution among the Jews of Thessalonica, and passed 
on by Apollonia and Armphipolis to-the place where he had first landed on 
the European shore. The companions of his journey were Sopater the son 
of Pyrrhus,4 à native of Berœa,—Aristarchus and Secundus, both of 
Thessalonica,—with Gaïus of Derbe, and Timotheus,—and two Christians . 
from the province of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus, whom we have men- 
tioned before (Vol. II. p. 91), as his probable associates, when he last 
departed from ÆEphesus. From the order in which these disciples are 
rnentioned, and the notice of the specific places to which they belonged, 
-we should be inclined to conjecture that they had something to do with 
the collections which had been made at the various towns on the route. 
Às St. Luke does not mention the collection, we cannot expect to be able 
to ascertain all the facts. But since St. Paul left Corinth sooner than 
was intended, it seems likely that all the arrangements were not complete, 
and that Sopater was charged with the responsibility of gathering the. 
funds from Bérœa, while Aristarchus and Secundus took charge of those 
from Thessalonica St. Luke himself wasat Philippi : and the remaining 


1 MédAovrz dréyechar. 
3 &The Jews generally settled in great numbers at seaports for the sake of com- 


merce, and their occupation would give them peculiar influence over the captains and 
‘ owners of merchant vessels, in which St. Paul must have saïled. They might, therc- 
fore, form the project of seizing him or murdering him at Cenchreæ with great probar 
bility of success. Comm. on the Acts, by Rev. F. C. Cook, 1850. 

3 For the Via Egnatia and the stages between Philippi and. Berœa, see Vol. L pp. 
516-322, 338. 

4 Zérarpoc Ilvppov Beporaïos. Such seems to be the correct reading. See Tischen- 
dorf. We might conjecture that the word Ilvpou was added to distinguish him from 


Sosipater. (Rom. xvi. 21.) 
s Except in one casual allusion at a later period. Acts xxiv. 17. 


8 See Hemsen, pp. 467-475. 
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four ot the party were connected with the interior or the coast of Asia 
Mivor.: | oo : L 

The whole of this company did not cross together from Europe te 
Asia ; but St. Paul and St. Luke lingered at Philippi, while the others 
preceded them to Troas® The journey through Macedonia had been 
rapid, and the visits to the other Churches had been short. But the 
Church at Philippi had peculiar claims on St. PauPs attention : and the 
time of his arrival induced him to pause longer than in the earlier part of 
his jouriiey. It was the time of the Jewish passover. And here our 
thoughts turn to the passover of the preceding year, when the Apostle 
was at Ephesus (p.41). We remember the higher and Christian meaning 
which he gave to the Jewish festival. It was no longer an Israelitish 
ceremony, but it was the Easter of the New Dispensation. He was not 
now oceupied with shadows ; for the substance was already in possession. 
Christ the Passover had been sacrificed, and the feast was to be kept with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. Such was the higher standing- 
point to which he sought to raise the J ews whom he met, in Asia or in 
Europe, at their annual celebrations. | 

Thus, while his other Christian companions had preceded him to Troas, 
he remained with Luke some time longer at Philippi, and did not leave 
Macedonia till the passover moon was waning.. Notwithstanding this 
delay, they were anxious, if possible, to reach Jerusalem before Pentecost.s 
And we shall presently trace the successive days through which they 
were prosperously brought to the fulfillment of their wish.4 Some doubt 


1 Some would read AepBaioc 8 Tube, in order to identify Gaïus with the dis- 
ciple of the same name who is mentioned before along with Aristarchus (T'afov Kai 
"Apiorapyov Makédovac, xix. 29). But it is almost certain that Timotheus was a native 
of Lystra, and not Derbe (See Vol I. p. 264, n. 1), and Gaïus [or Caïus, see above, p. 
34] was so common a name, that this need cause us no difficulty. 

* It is conceivable, but not at all probable, that these companions sailed direct from 
Corinth to Troas, while Paul went through Macedonia. Some would limit oëro: to 
Trophimus and Tychicus ; but this is quite unnatural. The expression &ype Tÿc 'Actac 
seems to imply that St. Paul’s companions left him at Miletus, except St. Luke (who 
continues the narrative from this point in the first person) and Trophimus (who was 
with him at Jerusalem, xxi. 29), and whoever might be the other deputies who accom- 
panied him with the alms. (2 Cor. viii. 19-21.) 

3 Acts xx. 16.. : 

4 It may be well to point out here the general distribution of the time spent on the 
voyage. Forty-nine days intervened between Passover and Pentecost. The days of 
unleavened bread [Mark xiv. 12. Luke xxii. 7. Acts xii 3 1 Cor. v. 8] succeeded 
thé Passover. Thus, St, Paul stayed at least seven days at Philippi after the Passover 
{v. 6),—five days were spent on the passage to Troas Gb.),—six days (for so we may 
reckon them) were spent at Troas (ib.),—four were occupied on the voyage by Chios 
to Miletus (v. 13-15, see below),—#w0 were spent at Miletus,—in #Aree days St. Paul 
went by Cos and Rhodes to Patara (xxi. 1, see below),—#w0 days would suffice for the 
voyage to Tyre (v. 2, 3),—six days were spent at Tyre (v. 4),—#w0 were taken up in 
wroceeding by Ptolemais to Cæsarea (v. 7, 8). This calculation gives us fhirty-seven 


“ 
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has been thrown on the pessibility of this plan being accomplished in tke 
interval ; for they did not leave Philippi till the seventh day after the 
fourteenth of Nisan was past, It will be our business to show that 
the plan was perfectly practicable, and that it was actually accomplished, 
with some days to spare. 

. The voyage seemed to begin unfavourably. The space between Neapolis 
and Troas could easily be sailed over in two days with a fair wind : and 
this was the time occupied when the Apostle made the passage on his 
first coming to Europe.! On this occasion the same voyage ‘occupied five 
days. We have no means of deciding whether the ship's progress was 
retarded by calms, or by contrary winds® Eiïther of these causes of delay 


days in all ; thus leaving fhirteen before the festival of Pentecost, after the arrival at 
Cæsarea, which is more than the conditions require. We may add, if necessary, two 
or three days more during the voyage in the cases where we have reckoned inclusively. 

The mention of the Sunday spent at Troas fixes (though not quite absolutely) the 
day of the week on which the Apostle left Philippi It was a Tuesday or a Wednes- 
day. We might, with considerable probability, describe what was done each day of 
the week during the voyage ; but we are not sure, in all cases, whether we are to 
reckon inclusively or exclusively, nor are we absoluielÿ certain of the length of the 
stay at Miletus, 

It will be observed, that all we have here said is independent of the particular year 
in which we suppose the voyage to have been made, and of the day of the week on 
which the 14th of Nisan occurred. Mr. Greswell (Dissertation 25, in vol. iv.) has 
made a careful calculation of the different parts of the voyage, on the hypothesis, thai 
the year was 56 À.D., when Passover fell on March 19, and Pentecost on May 8; and 
he has shown that the accomplishment of St. Paul’s wish, under the circumstances 
described, was quite practicable. He has even allowed, as we shall see, more time 
than was necessary, by supposing that the time from Patara to Tyre lasted from Mon- 
day to Thursday (p. 523). The same may be said of Wieseler’s estimate (pp. 99-115), 
according to which the year was 58 À.n., when the 14th of Nisan fell on March 27. 
Hs allows five days (p. 101) for the voyage between Patara and Tyre, adducing the 
opinion of Chrysostom as one well acquainted with those seas Hug allows six days. 
(Œatrod. to New Testament, Eng. Transl., Vol. IL pp. 325-327.) 

We may observe here, that many commentators write on the nautical passages of 
the Acts as if the weather were always the same and the rate of saïiling uniform, or as 
if the Apostle travelled in steamboats. His motions were dependent on the wind, 
He might be detained in harbour by contrary weather. Nothing is more natural than 
that he should be five days on one occasion, and two on another, in passing between 
Philippi and Troas ; just as Cicero was once fifteen, and once thirteen, in passing be- 
tween Athens and Ephesus. So St Paul might sail in two days from Patara to Tyre, 
though under less favourable circumstances, it might have required four or five, or 
even more. It is seldom that the same passage is twice made in exactly the same time 
by any vessel not à steamer, . 

Another remark may be added, that commentators often write as though st. Paul. 
had ‘chartered his own vessel, and had the full command of her movements. This 
would be highly unlikely for a person under the circumstances of St. Paul; and we 
shall see that it was. not the case in the present voyage, during which, as at other 
times, he availed himself of the opportunities offered by merchant vessels or coasters. 

_ 1 Acts xvi IL. ; 

3 The course Îs marked in our map with a zigzag line. If the wind was contrary, 

the vessel would have to beat, The delay might equally have been caused by calms. 
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might equally be expected in the changeable weather of those seas. St 
Luke seems to notice the time in both instances, in the manner of one wha 
was familiar with the passages commonly made between Europe and 
Asia : and something like an expression of disappointment is implied in 
the mention of the ‘‘ five days” which elapsed before the arrival at Troas 
The history of Alexandria Troas, first as a city of the Macedonian 
princes, and then as a favourite colony of the Romans, has been given 
before ; but little has been said as yet of its appearance. From the extent 
and magnitude of its present ruins (though for ages it has been a quarry 
both for Christian and Mahomedan edifices) we may infer what it was in 
its flourishing period. Among the oak-trees, which fill the vast enclosure 
of its walls, are fragments of colossal masorry. Huge columns of granite 
are seen lying in the harbour, and in the quarries on the neighbouring hills. 
A theatre, commanding a view of Tenedos and the sea, shows where the 
Greeks once assembled in crowds to witness their favourite spectacles. 
Open arches of immense size, towering from the midst of other great 
masses of ruin, betray the hand of Roman buiïlders. These last remains, — 
once doubtless belonging to a gymnasium or to baths, and in more ignorant 
ages, when the poetry of Homer was better remembered than the facts of 
history, popularly called “The Palace of Priam,” are conspicuous from 


1 It has been remarked. above (Vol. I. p. 312), that St. Luke’s vocation as a physi- 
cian may have caused him to reside at Philippi and Troas, and made him familiar with 
these coasts. The aufoptical style (see p. 284) is immediately resamed with the 
<bange of the pronoun. : . . 

3.For the history of the foundation of the city under the successors of Alexander, 
and of the feelings of Romans towards it, see the concluding part of Ch. VIIL The 
travellers who have described it are Dr. Chandler, Dr. Hunt (in Walpole’s Memoirs, 
relating to European and Asiatic Turkey), Dr. Clarke and Sir C. Fellows (Asia Minor). 
À rude plan is given by Pococke, IT. ii. 108. 

3 Alexandria Troas, must have been, like Aberdeen, a city of granite. The hill 
which supplied this material were to the N.E. and SE. Dr. Clarke (vol. ii. p. 149) 
mentions à stupendous column, which is concealed among some trees in the neighbour- 
bood, and which. he compares to the famous column of the Egyptian Alexandria. 
Fellows (p.58) speaks of hundreds of columns, and says that many are bristling among 
the waves to a considerable distance out at sea. Te saw seven columns lying with 
their chips in à quarry, which is connected by a paved road with the city. Thus 
granite seems £o have been to Alexandria Troas what marble was to Athens ; and we 
are reminded of the quarries of Pentelicus. (See the account of them in Wordsworth’s 
Greece.) The granite columns of Troas have been used for making cannon-balls for 
the defense of the Dardanelles. Hunt, p. 135. 

* See the description of these ruins in Dr. Olarke’s Travels. and the view, p. 152. 
He regards them as the remains of baths, the termination of the aqueduct of Herodes 
Aïticus. Hunt (p. 185) and Chandler (p. 30) think they belonged to à gymnasium, 
perbaps of the time of the Antonines, There are also two views in vol. ii. of the 
Transactions of the Dilettanti Society. Dr. Clarke, in a subsequent passage (p. 178), 
alludes again to the appearance of these ruins Jrom the sea :—“ Continuing our course 
from the Dardanelles] towards the south, after passing the town of Tenedos, we vrere 
#ruck by the very grand appearance of tbe ancient Bainee, already described, among 
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the sea. We cannot assert that these buildings existed in the days of St 

Paul, but we may be certain that the city, both on the approach from the 
water, and to those who wandered through its streets, must have presented 
an appearance of grandeur and prosperity. Like Corinth, Ephesus, or 
Thessalonica, it was a place where the Apostle must have wished to lay 
firmly and strongly the foundations of the Gospel. On his first visit, as 
we have seen (Vol. I. pp. 281-285), he was withheld by a supernatura 
revelation from remaining ; and on his second visit (Vol. IT. pp. 90-92), 
though à doer was opened to him, and he did gather together à community 
of Christian disciples, yet his impatience to see Titus compelled him te bid 
them a hasty farewell! Now, therefore, he would be the more anxions to 
add new converts to the Church, and to impress deeply, on those who 
were converted, the truths and the duties of Christianity : and he had 
valuable aïd both in Luke, who accompanied him, and the other disciples 
who had preceded him. 

The labours of the early days of the week that was spent at Troas are 
noë related to us ; but concerning the last day we have à narrative which 
enters into details with all the minuteness of one of the Gospel histories. 
It was the evening which succeeded the Jewish Sabbath.? On the Sunday 
morning the vessel was about to sails The Christians of Troas were 
gathered together at this solemn time to celebrate that feast of love which 
the last commandment of Christ has enjoined on all His followers. The 
place was an upper room, with a recess or balcony { projecting over the 
street or the court. The night was dark: three weeks had not “spa 
since the Passover,5 and the moon only appeared as a faint crescent in fks 
the remains of Alexandria Troas. The three arches of the building make a conspicuous 
figure from a considerable distance at sea, like the front of à magnificent palace ; and 
this cireumstance, connected with the mistake so long prevalent concerning the city 
itself [viz. that ît was the ancient Troy], gave rise to the appellation of ‘The Palace 
of Priam,’.bestowed by mariners upon these ruins. See Vol. Lp.281,n.5. , 

1 2 Cor. ii. 13. 

4 Er rÿ pig Tov oabbärow, v. 7. This is a passage of the utmost importance, as 
showing that the observance of Sunday was customary. . Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. See 
Vol. I p. 440. 

8 MéAlov éffevar Tÿ ëxaüprov, îb. See v. 13, By puiting all these cireumstances 
together, we can almost certainly infer the day of the week on which Si. Paul left 
Troas. See above. 

4 Ev ro drepoy, V. 8 En Tÿc Suptôoe, v. 9  Arû Toÿ -pioréjov, ip. For a good 
illustration of Dwupie, see the note on the Legend of Thecla, Vol. I. p.184 It denotes 
an aperture closed by a wooden door; doubtless open in this case because of the heat, 
See the note and the woodcut in the Pictorial Bible. These upper rooms (cænacula) 
of the ancients were usually connected with the street by outside stairs (éva6a@uot), 
such as those of which we see traces at Pompeii (Cf Liv. xxxix. 14). An ancient 
representation of a Greek Wvpér, with a lady looking out, may be seen in “ Manners 
and Customs of the Greeks from Panofka,”.plate xviii, (London, 1849.) See again 
Vol. I. p. 100, for modern Wupiôeg at Damascus, 

5 See above, p. 194. 
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early part of the night. Many iamps were burning in tle room where tne | 
congregation was assembled. The place was hot and crowded. St. 
Paul, with the feeling strongly impressed on his mind that the next day 
sas the day of his departure, and that souls might be lost by delay, was 
continuing in earnest discourse, and prolonging it even to midnight ;? when 
an occurrence suddenly took place, which filled the assembly with alarm, 
though it was afterwards converted into an occasion of joy and thanks- 
giving. À young listener, whose name was Eutychus, was overcome by 
exhaustion, heat, and weariness, and sank into a deep slumber* He was 
seated or leaning in the balcony ; and, falling down in his sleep, was dashed 
upon the pavement below, and was taken up dead.t Confusion and terror 
followed, with loud lamentations But Paul was enabled to imitate the 
power of that Master whose doctrine he was proclaiming. As Jesus had 
once said 5 of the young maïden, who was taken by death from the society 
of her friends, ‘“ She is not dead, but sleepeth,” so the Apostle of Jesus 
received power to restore the dead to life. He went down and fell upon 
the body like Elisha of old,7 and, embracing Eutychus, said to the bystand- 
ers ; “ Do not lament ; for his life is in him.” ; 
With minds solemnized and filled with thankfulness by this wonderful 
token of God’s power and love, tliey celebrated the Eucharistic feast.s 
The act of Holy Communion was combined, as was usual in the Apostolic 
age, with à common meal :° and St. Paul now took some refreshment 
after the protracted labour of the evening,®° and then continued his conver- 


1 ‘Hoav 08 Aaumédec ikavai, v. 8. Various reasons have been suggested why this 
circumstance should ‘be mentioned. Meyer thinks it is given as the reason why the 
fate of the young man was perceived at once. But it has much more the appearance 
of having simply “ proceeded from an eye-witness, who mentions the incident, not for 
the purpose of obviating a difficulty which might oceur to the reader, but because the 
entire scene to which he refers stood now with such minuteness and vividness before 
his mind.” Hackett on the Acts, Boston, U.S., 1852. [See a similar instance in the 
case of the proseucha at Philippi, Acts xvi. 13, Vol. L p. 295.] 

© Ilapérewver rdv A6yor uéype uecovuxriov, v. 7. Auaheyouévov Toÿ ladhov ër) 
mAeïov, v. 9. | : . ° 

3 Karaÿepôuevos ürvp Babeï, v. 9. The present participle seems to denote the gra- 
dual sinking into sleep, as opposed to the sudden fall implied by the past participle in 
the next phrase. 

#4 KareveyÜeic änd roÿ ënvovu Erecev, ib. It is quite arbitrary to qualify the words 
3007 vEkpôg by supposing that he was only apparently dead. 

5 This is implied in M? Sopvbetofe below. The word denotes a loud and violent ex- 
pression of grief, as in Matt, ix. 23. Mark v. 39. :. 

6 Matt. ix. 24 Mark v. 39. : 


7 2 Kingsiv. 34 In each case, as Prof. Hackett remarks, the act appears to hava 
been the sign of a miracle. . | . | 


s ’Avabàs Kai kAdoagç Tèv. &prov, v. 11. The article appears to be used because of 
tläcar àproy above, v. 7. : L 
8 See Vol. L p. 439. s 


# Tevsduevos (v. 11), which is to be distinguished from xAdoac rdv 407. 
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sation till the dawning of the day.! It was now time for the congregation 
to separate. The ship was about to sail, and the companions of Pauls 
journey took their departure to go on board It was arranged, however, 
that the Apostle himself should join the vessel at Assos, which was only 
about twenty miles5 distant by the direct road, while the voyage round 
Cape Lectum was nearly twice as far. He thus secured a few more 
precious hours with his converts at Troas : and eagerly would they profit 
by his discourse, under the feeling that he was so soon to leave them: and 
we might suppose that the impression made under such circumstances, and 
with the recollection of what they had witnessed in the night, would never 
be effaced from the minds of any of them, did we not know, on the highest 
authority, that if men believe not the prophets of God, neither will they 
believe ‘though one rose from the dead.” 

But the time came when St. Pdul too must depart. The vessel might 
arrive at Assos before him ; and, whatever influence he might have with 
the seamen, he could not count on any long delay. He hastened, therefore, 
through the southern gate, past the hot springs,‘ and through the oak 


…. L'Eÿ ikavôv re GuAmoac äxpe adyñc (ib.) where émufoas denotes conversation 
rather than continued discourse, and should be distimguished from duehëyer o and dcaAe- 
- xouévov above. 

2 We might illustrate what took place at this meeting by the sailing of the Bishop 
of Calcutta from Plymouth in 1829. ‘ He and his chaplain made impressive and pro- 
fitable addresses to us, the first part of the meeting, as they had received orders to em- 
bark the same morning. Y began then to speak, and in the middle of my speech the 
captain of the frigate sent for them, and they left the meeting./’—Memoir of Rev. E. 
Bickersteth, vol. i. p. 445. 

8 See Vol: I. p.280. The stages in the Antonine Ttinerary from Dardanus to Adra- 
myttium are ILIO M. P.XIL TROAS M. P. XVI, ANTANDRO M. P. XXXV. 
ADRAMYTTIO M. P. XXXI Wesseling, pp. 334, 335. Assos lay between Troas 
and Antandrus, considerably to the west of the latter. 

The impression derived from modern travellers through this neglected region is, 
that the distance between Assos and Troas is rather greater, Sir C. Fellows (Asia 
Minor, p. 56) reckons it at 30 miles, and he was in the saddle from half past eight to five. 
Dr. Hunt, in Walpole’s Memoirs (131-134), was part of two days on the road, leaving 
* Agsos in the afternoon, but he deviated to see the hot springs and salt works. Mr. 
Weston (MS. journal) left Assos at three in the afternoon and reached Troas at ten the 
next morning ; buë he aüds, that it was almost impossible to find the road without & 

ide. 

En a papez on “Recent Works on Asia Minor,” in the Bibliotheca Sacra for Oct, 
1851, it is said (p. 867) that Assos is nine miles from Troas. This must be an over 
sight, It is, however, quite possible that Mitylene might have been reached, as we 
have assumed below, on the Sunday evening. If the vessel saïled from Troas at seven 
in the morning, she would easily be round Cape Lectum before noon. If St. Paul left 
Troas at ten, he might arrive at Assos at four in the afternoon and the vessel might 
be at anchor in the roads of Mitylene at seven. Greswell supposes that they saïlod 
from Assos on the Monday (p. 521). This would derange the days of the week, as we 
bave given them below, but would not affect the general conclusion. 

4 See Fellows and Hunt. There are now salt-works in the neighbourhood cf the 
boiling springs. 
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®woods,i--then in full foliage,—which cover all that shore with greenness 
and shade, and across the wild water-courses on the western side of Tda.s 
Such is the scenery which now surrounds the traveller on his way from 
roas to Assos. The great difference then was, that there was a good 
Roman road,‘ which made St. Pauls solitary journey both more safe and 
. more rapid than it could have beennow. We have seldom had occasion to 
think of the Apostle in the hours of his solitude. But such hours must 
have been sought and cherished by one whose whole strength was drawn 
from communion with God, and especially at à time when, as on this 
present journey, he was deeply conscious of his weakness, and filled with 
foreboding fears.5 There may have been other reasons why he lingered at 
Troas after his companions : but the desire for solitude was doubtless one 
reason among others. The discomfort of a crowded shiy\ is unfavourable 
for devotion : and prayer and meditation are necessary fo maintaining 
the religious life even of an Apostle. That Saviour to whose service he 
was devoted had often prayed in solitude on the mountain, and crossed 
the brook Kedron to kneel under the olives of Grethsemane. And strength 
and peace were surely sought and obtained by the Apostle from the 
Redeemer, as he pursued his lonely road that Sunday afternoon in spring, 
among the oak woods and the streams of Ida. 

No delay seems to have occurred at Assos. He entered by the Sacred 
Way among the famous tombs,° and through the ancient gateway, and 
proceeded immediately to the shore. We may suppose that the vessel was 
already hove to and waitmg when he arrived ; or that he saw her ap- 
proaching from the west, through the channel between Lesbos and the 
main. He went on board without delay, and the Greek saïlors and the 
Apostolic missionaries continued their voyage. As to the city of Assos 


1 All travellers make mention of the woods of Vallonea oaks in the neighbourhood 
of Troas. The acorns are used for dyeing, and form an important branch of trade. 
The collecting of the acorns, and shells, and gall nuts employs the people during a 
great part of the year. Fellows, p. 57. One traveller mentions an English vesse] 
which he saw taking in a load of these acorns. Walpole’s MS. in Clarke, p. 157. 

? The woods were in full foliage on the 18th of March. Hunt, p. 134. 

3 For the streams of this mountain, see Vol. T. p. 279, n. 5. 

4 See note on the preceding page. 

5 Compare Rom. xv. 30, 351. Acts xx. 3, with Acts xx. 22-25, xxi. 4, 18. 

6 This Street of Tombs {Via Sacra) is one of the most remarkable features ot Assoa 
It is described by Fellows in his excellent account of Assos (Asia Minor, p. 52). See 
also the earlier notices of the city by Leake în Walpole’s Travels, p. 254, and by Dr. 
Hunt in Walpole’s Memoirs, p. 130. The Street of Tombs extends to a great distance 
across the level ground to the N.W. of the city. Some of the tombs are of vast dimen- 
sions, anû formed each of one block of granite. See the engraving in Fellows, p. 48. 
These remains are the more worthy of notice because the word sarcophagus was first 
applied in Roman times to this stone of Assos (Zapis Assius), from the peculiar power 
ië was supposed to possess of aiding the natural decay of corpses. Plin. IL. N. üi. 95, 
xxxvi. 17. Cf. Aug. de Civ. Dei, xviii. 5. 

VOL, YI.——14 
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itself, we must conclude, if we compare the description of the äncients with 
present appearances, that its aspect as seen from the sea was sumptuous 
and magnificent. À terrace with a long portico was raised by à wall of 
rock above the water-line. Above this was à magnificent gate, approached 
by a flight of steps. Higher still was the theatre, which commanded a 
glorious view of Lesbos and the sea, and those various buildings which 
are now à wilderness of broken columns, triglyphs, and friezes. The whole 
was crowned by a citadel of Greek masonry on a cliff of granite. Such 
was the view which gradually faded into indistinctness as the vessel retirec 
from the shore, and the summits of Ida rose in the evening sky. 

The course of the voyagers was southwards, along the eastern shore 
of Lesbos. When Assos was lost, Mitylene, the chief city "of Lesbos, 
came gradually into vièw. The beauty of the capital of Sappho’s island 
was celebrated by the architects, poets, and philosophers of Rome” Iüke 
other Greek cities which were ennobled by old recollections, it was hon- 
oured by the Romans with the privilege of freedom: Situated on the 


COIN OF MITYLENE.4 


1 The travellers above mentioned speak in strong terms of the view from the Acro- 
polis towards Lesbos and the sea. Towards Ida and the land side the eye ranges over 
the windings of a river through a fruitful plain. Strabo (xv.) says that the Persian 
kings sent for their best grain to Assos The coins à (eee Eckhel, p. 450) exhibit a 
diota, with the head of à bull, the emblem of agricultur 

Besides the illustrations referred to above, see he + view in Texier’s Asie Mineure, 
and a bas-relief in Clarac’s Musée de Sculpture. Part of a frieze and of a Cyclopean 
wall, with three of the gateways, are given by Fellows. He conceïves that these re- 
mains have been preserved from the depredations committed on other towns near the 
coast, in consequence of the material being the “ same grey stone as the neighbouring 
rock, and noë having intrinsic value as marble.? He observed ‘no trace of the Ro- 
mans.” Leake says that the “hard granite of Mount Ida”? has furnished the materials 
for many of the buildings and even the sculptures ; and he adds that “the whoïe gives 
perhaps the most perfect idea of a Greek city that any where exists.” 

2 Mitylene pulchra.”’ Tor. Ep.xi. 17. See Od.x. vii. 1: “ Et natura et descriptione 
ædificiorum et pulchritudine imprimis nobilis? Cic. c. Rell See Senec. ad Helv. c. 9. 
Vitruvius says (i 6) “ Magrificenter est ædificatum :”? but he adds “ positum non pru- 
denter,”? and proceeds to describe the prevalent winds as unfavourable to health. 

3 6 Libera Mitylene, annis MD. potens.? Plin. v. 39. For a sketch of the history 
of Mitylene, see Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 157, &c. For the appearance of this 
side of the island, we may refer to our own engraved view. À rude picture 0€ the 
town, as it was in 1700, is given by Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, vol. i. mp. 148, 149 
From his description it would appear that there were then many remains of the ancient 


city. 
< From the British Museum. This city appears on coins as TPOTH AECBOY MY: 
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south-eastern coast of the island, it would afford a good shelter from tha 
north-westerly winds, whether the vessel entered the harbour, or lay at 
anchor in the open roadstead.! It seems likely that the reason why they 
lay here for the night was, because it was the time of dark moon, and 
they would wish for daylight to accomplish safely the intricate navigation 
between the southern part of Lesbos and the mainland of Asia Minor. 

Ia the course of Monday they were abreast of Chios (v. 15). The 
weather in these seas is very variable : and from the mode of expression 
employed by St. Luke it is probable that they were becalmed. An 
English traveller under similar circumstances has described himself as 
“ engrossed from daylight till noon” by the beauty of the prospects with 
which he was surrounded, as his vessel floated idly on this channel between 
Scio and the Continents On one side were the gigantic masses of the 
mainland : on the other were the richness and fertility of the island, with 
its gardens of oranges, citrons, almonds, and pomegranates, and its white 
scattered houses overshadowed by evergreens. Until the time of its recent 
disasters, Scio was the paradise of the modern Greek : and a familiar 
proverb censured the levity of its inhabitants,s like that which in the 


TIAHNH. The'words € TITI CTP on imperial coïns seem to show that it was governed 
by a supreme magistrate called prætor. Sometimes we find Apollo and the lyre (as 
here), sometimes Sappho and the lyre. The phrase “ Concordia cum Adramytenis ” 
illustrates the connection of Mitylene with Adramyttium, in the recess of the opposite 
gulf, See Vol. I. p. 279. 

1 The chief town of Mitylene is on the S.E. coast, and on a peninsula (once an 
island forming two small harbours : of these the northern one is cheltered by a pier to 
the north, and admits small coasters. . . .., The roadstead, which is about seven 
miles N. from the SE. end of the island, is a good summer roadstead, but the contrary 
in winter, being much exposed to the $. E. and N. E. winds, which blow with great 
violence.” Purdy’s Sailing Directory, p.154 See the Admiralty Chart, No. 1665, 
also 1654, compared with Strabo, xiit. and Pausan, viii. It should be particularly ob- 
served that St. Paul’s chip would be sheltered here from the N.W. We shall see, as 
we proceed, increasing reason for believing that the wind blew from this quarter. 

| * The moon would be about six days old (see above), and would set soon after mid- 
night. We are indebted for this suggestion to Mr. Smith (author of the “ Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul’) and we take this opportunity of acknowledging our obliga- 
tions to his MS. notes, in various parts of this chapter. 

8 Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 188 See the whole description. This applies to a 
period some Years before the massacre of 1822. For notices of Scio, and a description 
of ile scenery in its nautical aspect, see the Sailing Directory, pp. 124-128. 

” ae ru be me embered that the vegetation, and with the vegetation the scenery, 

shores Of the Mediterranean has varied with the progress of civilization. It 

seems that the Arabians introduced the orange in the early part of the middle ages, 

Other changes are subsequent to the discovery of America. See Vol. I. p. 21 2. 3. 

ane wines of Chios were always celebrated. Its coins display an amphora and a banch 
grapes. 

:5 The proverb says that it îs easier to find 


: : a green bo À {oivo) 
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Apostle’s day described the coarser faults of the natives of Crete £'Tit 
i. 12). | | 

‘The same English traveller passed the island of Samos after leaving 
that of Chios. $So likewise did St. Paul (v. 15). Butthe former sailed 
along the western side of Samos, and he describes how its towering elond. 
capped heights are contrasted with the next low island to the west. The 
Apostles course lay along the eastern shore, when a much narrower 
“marine pass ” intervenes between it and a long mountainous ridge of the 
mainland, from which it appears to have been separated by some violent 
convulsion of nature* This high promontory is the ridge of Mycale, weil 
know in.the annals of Greek victory over the Persians. At its termins 
tion, not more than a mile from Samos, is the anchorage of Erogylliun. 
Here the night of Tuesday was spent ; apparently for the same reason as 
that which caused the delay at Mitylene. The moon set early : and it 
was desirable to wait for the day, before running into the harbour of 


Miletus.: 


See the view which Dr, Clarke gives of this remarkable “ zarine pass,” Vol IL p. 
192. The summit of Samos was concealed by a thick covering of clouds, and he was told 
that its heights were rarely unveiled. See again Vol. IIL pp. 364-867. Compare 
Norie’s Sailing Directory, p. 150. ‘“Samos, being mountainous, becomes visible twenty 
leagues off; and tbe summit of Mount Kerki retains its snow throughout the year.” 
The strait through which Dr. Clarke sailed is called the Great Boghaz and is ten miles 
broad. (Purdy, p.118) The island to the west is Icaria, which, with this portion of 
the Ægean, bore the name of Icarus. See Strabo, xiv. 1. rapéreirar rÿ ue, vÿcoc 
7 ‘’Ixapia, dÿ %ç Tù ’Ixapiov méhayos arm d érmuvuudc éoriv ‘Iképor, maddc Tod 
Aoôd}ov. 

2 See Fellows as quoted below. This straît is the Lite Boghaz (Purdy, p. 120), 
which is reckoned at about a mile in breadth both by Strabo and Chandier. ‘H 
MuréAn érikeuras Tÿ bauia, Kai mouet mpôc adrÿv émékerva The Tpoyiliov ka2ovuévm: 
dkpac, 6oov érraoréduov mopôuôr, xiv. 1. “We overlooked à beautiful cultivated plain 
lying low beneath us, bounded by the sea and Mycale, a mountain now, as anciently, 
woody and abounding in wild beasts. The promontory, once called Trogilium, runs 
out toward the N. end of Samos, which was in view, and, meeting a promontory of tre 
island, named Posidium, makes a strait only seven stadia or near a mile wide.” Chand- 
ler, pp. 165, 166. We shall return presently to this ridge of Mycale in its relation to 
the interior, when we refer to the journey of the Ephesian elders to Müïletus. In 
another sentence Strabo speaks of Trogyllium as moérouc ric rie MuraAme. It'was 
evidently a place well known to sailors, from his reckoning the distance from hence to 
Sunium in Attica, 

3 We should observe here agaïn that Trogyllium, though on the shore of the main- 
land, is protected by Samos from the north-westerly winds. With another wind it 
might have been better to have anchored in a port to the N. E. of Samos, now called 
Port Vathy, which is said in the Saïling Directory (p. 119), to be “ protected from 
every wind but the N. W.” We may refer here to the clear description and map of 
Samos by Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, 1. pp. 156, 157. But the Admiralty Charts 
(1530 and 1555) should be :onsulted for the soundings, &c. An anchorage will be 
seen just to the east of the 2xtreme point of Trogyllium, bearing the name of * 4 


Paul *s Port”? 
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The short voyage froni Chios to Trogyllium had carried St, Paul througs 
familiar scenery. ‘The bay across which the vessel had been passing, was 
that into which the Cayster: flowed. ‘The mountains on the eastern main 
were the western branches of Messogis and Tmolus,* the ranges that enclose 
the primeval plain of “Asia” The city, towards which it is likely that 
some of the vessels in sight were directing their course, was Ephesus, 
where the Apostolic labours of three years had gathered à company of 
Christians in the midst of unbelievers. One whose solicitude was so great 
for his recent converts could not willingly pass by and leave them unvisited - 
and had he had the command of the movements of the vessel, we can 
hardly believe that he would have done so. He would surely have landed 
at Ephesus, rather than at Miletus. The same wind which carried him to 
the latter.harbour, would have been equally advantageous for a quick 
passage to the former. And, even had the weather been unfavourable at 
the time for landing at Ephesus, ke might easily have debained the vessel 
at Trogyllium ; and a short journey by land northward would have taken 
bim to the scene of his former labours.5 . 

Yet every delay, whether voluntary or involuntary, might have been 
fatal to the plan he was desirous to accomplish. St. Luke informs us 
here (and the occurrence of the remark shews us how much regret was 
felt by the Apostle on passing by Ephesus), that his intention was, 2f 
possible, to be in Jerusalem at Pentecost (v. 16). Even with a ship at 
his command, he could not calculate on favourable weather, if he lost his” 
present opportunity : nor could he safely leave the ship which had con 
veyed him hitherto ; for he was well aware that he could not be certain 
of meeting with another that would forward his progress. He determined 
therefore to proceed in the same vessel, on her southward course from 
Erogyllium to Miletus. Yet the same watchful zeal which had urged 
him to employ the last precious moments of the stay at Troas in his 
Masters cause, suggested to his prompt mind à method of re-impressing 
the lessons of eternal truth on the minds of the Christians at Ephesus, 
though unable to revisit them in person. He found that the vessel would 
be detained at Miletust a sufficient time to enable him to send for the 

: See what is said of Cayster, Vol. IL. pp. 18, 69, 70. 

See again on these Ephesian mountains, pp. 69, 70. - 

3 Trogyllium, as we have seen, is at the point where the coast projects and forms a 
uarrow sirait between Asia Minor and Samos. It recedes northwards towards Ephesus, 
Moulians U paré Miletus, each of these places being about equidistant from 
CH Ephestan merchant vessels up es St Paul had been nearly following the line 

| now called the gulf of Scala Nuova. By 


comparing the Admiralty Chart with Strabo and Chandler, à very good notion is 
pbtained of the coast and country between Ephesus and Miletus. 

" It is surely quite à mistake to Suppose, with some commentators, that St. Paul had 
‘he command of the movements of the vessel. His influence with the captain and the 
eamen might induce them to do all in their nower to oblige him ; and perbans we 
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presbyters of the Ephesian Church, with the hope of their meeting hr 
there. The distance between the two cities was hardly thirty miles, and a 
good road connected them together. Thus, though the stay at Miietus 
would be short, and it might be hazardous to attempt the journey himself, 
he could hope for one more interview,—if not with the whole Ephesian 
Church, at least with those members of it whose responsibility was the 
greatest, 

The sail from Trogyllium, with a fair wind, would require but little 
time. If the vessel weigned anchor at daybreak on Wednesday, she would 
be in harbour long before noon* The message was doubtless sent ta 


COIN OF MILETUS 3 


Ephesus immediately on her arrival: and Paul remained at Miletus 
waiting for those whom the Holy Spirit, by his hands, had made “over- 
seers” over the flock of Christ (v. 28). The city where we find the 
Christian Apostle now waiting, while those who had the care of the vessel 
were occupied with the business that detained them, has already been 
referred to as more ancient than Ephesus,‘ though in the age of St. Paul 
inferior to it in political and mercantile eminence. Æven in Homer,’ the 


may trace some such feeling in the arrangements at Assos, just as afterwards at Sidon 
(Acts xxvii. 8), when on his voyageto Rome. But he must necessarily have been 
coûtent to take advantage of such opportunities as were consistent with the business 
on which the vessel saïled. She evidently put in for business to Troas, Miletus, and 
Patara. At the other places she seems to have touched merely for  convenience, in 
consequence of the state of the weather or the darkness, 

1 Pliny says that Magnesia is fifteen miles from Ephesus (“Magnesia abest ab Epheso 
XV. M. P., v. 31), and Magnesia was about equidistant from Ephesus, Tralles, and 
Miletus. See Leake’s map, with this road marked from the Peut, Table, It does not 
go beyond Magnesia in the direction of Milctus, but follows the great eastern road 
towards Iconium, which we have so often mentioned. There is, however, a shorter 
road from Ephesus to Miletus in the Peut. Table, passing through Panionium and 
Priene, and close behind the ridge of Mycale. This seems to have been the road 
which Sir C. Fellows took (pp. 266-274). Some of the wanderings of Dr. Chandler 
(cb. xl..xli. xlvi. xlvi. xlviii. xlix. lil. li) were more în the direction of the longer 
route by Magnesia. See also for the part between Ephesus and Magnesia, Pococke’s 
Travels, 11. ii. 54. : 

2 The distance is about seventeen nautical miles and a half. If the vessel sailed at 
aix in tbe morning from Trogyllium, she would easily be in harbour at nine. 

3 From the British Museum. The common type of the coïns of Miletus, a lion look: 
ing back on a star, is an astrological emblem, like the ram on those of Antioch. 

4 See above, in this volume, p. 18. Compare p. 70. Thus the imperial coins ot 
Miletus are rare, and the autonomous coins begin very early. 

5 Hom. IL ii. 868. Herodotus (i. 142) speaks of it as tbe chief city in Ionia. 
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“ Carian Miletus” appears as a place of renown. Eighty colonies went 
forth from the banks of the Mæander, and some of them were spread even 
to the eastern shores of the Black Sea, and beyond the pillars of Hercules 
to the west: It received its first blow in the Persian war, when its 
inhabitants, like the Jews, had experience of a Babylonian captivity” It 
suffered once more in Alexander’s great campaign ;# and after his time 
it gradually began to sink towards its present condition of ruin and decay, 
from the influence, as it would seem, of mere natural causes, —the increase 
of alluvial soil in the delta having the effect'of removing the city gradually 
further and further from the sea. Even in the Apostle’s time, there was 
between the city and the shore a considerable space of level ground, through 
which the ancient river meandered in new windings, like the Forth at 
Stirling.« Few events connect the history of Miletus with the transactions 
of the Roman empire. When St. Paul was there, it was simply one of 
the second-rate sea-ports on this populous coast, ranking, perbaps, with 
Adramyttium or Patara, but hardly with Ephesus or Smyrna.5 

The excitement and joy must have been great among'the Christians 
of Ephesus, when they beard that their honoured friend and teacher, to 
whom they had listened so sften in the school of Tyrannus, was in the 
harbour$ of Miletus, within the distance of a few miles. The presbyters 
must have gathered together in all haste to obey the summons, and gone 
with eager steps out of the southern gate, which leads to Miletus. By 
those who travel on such an errand, a journey of twenty or thirty miles is 
not regarded long and tedious, nor is much regard paid ta the difference 


1 Strabo. Plin. Senec. ad Helv. 6. In an inscription given by Chandler, Miletus 
boasts itself as “primam in Tonia fundatam et matrem multarum et magnarum urbium 
in Ponto et Ægypto et undique per orbem.”? 

? Herod. v. 30, vi. 18. 8 Arrian. Anab. i. 19, 20. 

# This is the comparison of Sir C. Fellows. The Mæander was proverbial among 
the ancients, both for the sinuosities of its course, and the great quantity of alluvial 
soil brought down by the stream. Pliny tells us that islands near Miletus had been 
joined to the continent (ii. 91. See v. 31), and Strabo relates that Priene, once a sea. 
port, was in his time forty stadia from the sea. Fellows (p. 264) says that Miletus 
was once à headland in à bay, which is now a “dead flat” ten miles in breadth. 
Chandler (p.202), on looking down from Priene on the “bare and marshy plain” 
says, “How different its aspect, when the mountains were boundaries of a guif, and 
Miletus, Myus, and Priene maritime cities, /’-—and again (p. 207) he looks forward to 
the time when Saruos and other islands will unite with the shore, and the present pro- 
montories will be seen inland. See Kieppert’s Hellas, for a representation of the coast 


as it was in. the early Greek times ; and for a true delineation of îts present state, sce 
the Admiralty Chart, No. 1555. 


5 For Smyrna, see again pp. 18, 70. 
6 Strabo says that Milctus had four harbours, one of which was for vessels of war. 
No trace of them is to be seen now: and, indeed, there seems to be some doubt whether 


the remains called Palatsha, and generally Supposed to be those of Miletus, are noi 
eally thase of Myes See Forbiger, pp. 213, 214, and the notes. 
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between day and night. The presbyters of Ephesus might easily reack 
Miletus on the day after that on which the summons was received? And 
though they might be weary when they arrived, their fatigue would soen 
be forgotten at the sight of their friend and instructor ; and God, also, 
“who comforts them that are cast down” (2 Cor. vii. 6), comforted him 
by the sight of his disciples. They were gathered together—probably in 


Some solitary spot upon the shore—to listen to his address. This little 


company formed à singular contrast with the crowds which used to assem- 
ble at the times of public amusement in the theatre of Miletus® But that 
vast theatre is now à silent ruin —while the words spoken by à careworn 

traveller to a few despised strangers are still living as they were that day, 
to teach lessons for ail time, and to make known eternal truths to all who 


-Will hear them,—while they reveal to us, as though they were merely 


human words, all the tenderness and the affection of Paul, the individual 
speaker.s 

He reminds Brethren,s ye know yourselves,s from the first 
Pac Jabonns day that IT came ïnto Asia after what manner I 
FRE have been with you throughout all the time; serv- 


1 For a notion of the scenery of this journey of the presbyters ‘over or round the 


_ridge of Mycale, and by the windings of the Mæander (Maéävôpou re foûc, Mukdàmc 


airevà Kképyva. Hom. Il. ïi. 869), the reader may consulé Chandler and Fellows. 
The latter says, “The ride of fifteen miles from Sansün [Priene] to Chânly, probably 
the ancient Neapolis [more probably Panionium], standing not far beyond the pro- 
montory of Trogyllium, is up the steepest track I ever rode over. From the summit 
of the main range, of which Trogyllium forms the termination (although Samos is geo- 
logically a continuation of it), is seen on either side a perfect and beautiful map, on 
one side extending to the mountains forming the Dorian Gulf, and on the other to 
those of Chios and Smyrna”’ (p. 272). Dr. Chandler describes the ascent on the 
northern side (p. 180). He was travelling, like these presbyters, in April; and “the 
weather was unsettled : the sky was blue and the sun shone, but à wet wintry north 
wind swept the clouds along the top of the range of Mycale” (p. 184). 

? We may remark here, in answer to those who think that the £rioxoro: mentioned . 
in this passage were the hishops of various places in the province of Asia, that there 
was evidently no time to summon them. On the convertibility of är{okoroçs and 
rpéobirepos, see below. 

3 Compare à view in the first volume of the Transactions of the Dilettanti Society, 
and a vignette in the second volume, which shows the great size of the theatre, There 
are three German moncgraphs on Miletus, by Rambach (Hal. 1790), Schrôder (Stral- 
sund, 1827), Soldan (Darmstadt, 1829). 

4 For a very instructive practical commentary on this speech, see the concluding 
sections 9f Mencken’s Blicke in das Leben des Ap. P. For the. points of resemblance 
between the expressions used by the Apostle here and in his Epistles, we have used a 
valuable essay by Tholuck in Studien u. Kritiken. 

5 *AdeAgot is found here in the Uncial Manuscript D and in some early versions ; and 


- we have adopted it, because if is nearly certain that St. Paul would not have begin 


his address abruptly without some such word. Compare all his other recorded speeches 
in the Acts. | 
6 ‘Yyustc. emphatic. 
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ag the Lord Jesus’ with all’ lowliness of mind, and in many 
tears® and trials which befel me through the plottiñig*+ of the 
Jews. And how I kepts back none of those things which are 
profitable for you, but declared them to you, and taught you 
both publicly and from house® to house; testifying both to 
Jews and Gentiles their’ need of repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. And now as for mes behold 
T go to Jerusalem,’ in spirit foredoomed to chaïns; yet I 
know not the things which shall befal me there, save that in 
every city © the Holy Spirit gives the same testimony, that 
bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of these things move 
me," neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that [ might 
finish my course with joy,® and the ministry which I received 
from the Lord Jesus, to testify the Glad-tidings of the grace of 
God. 

His farewell And now, behold LT know that ye all, among whom 
FT T have gone from city to city, proclaiming the king- 
dom of God, shall see my face no more. Wherefore I take you 


1 TS Kvpiw. With this self-commendation Tholuck compares 1 Thess. ii. 10, and 2 
Cor. vi. 3, 4. See note on verse 33, below. ‘ Felix,” says Bengel, “ qui sic exordiri 
potest conscientiam auditorum testando.?? ù 
K AU? Tholuck remarks on the characteristic use of räc in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Tears.” Compare 2 Cor. ï. 4, and Phil. ïii. 18. 
fe Plotting of Jews./? Compare 1 Cor. xv. 31. 
 Kept back nothing” Compare 2 Cor. iv. 2, and 1 Thess, ii. 4. 

‘“ House to house?’ Compare 1 Thess. ïi. 11. 

7 Observe the article rfv. 8 Cbserve the &yo. 

8 Acdeuévoc &y6 is the true reading. St. Paul was dedeuévoc, à. e. a prisoner in 
chaïns, but as yet only in the Spirit, r& mveuarr, not in body. To rveüua here is not 
the Holy Spirit, from which it is distinguished by the addition of &y1ov in the verse 


O GO À wo 


below. This explanation of the passage (which agrees with that of Grotius and Chry- 


sostom) seems the natural one, in spite of the objections of De Wette and others. 

30 We have two examples of this afterwards, namely at Tyre (Acts xxi. 4) and at 
Cæsarea (Acts xxi. 10, 11). And from the present passage we learn that such warn 
ings had been given in many places during this journey. St. Paul’s own anticipations 
of danger appear Rom. xv. 31. 

1 The reading adopted by Tischendorf here, though shorter, is the same in sense. 
| 1 Compare 2 Tim. iv. 7, and Phil. ii. 17. See the remarks which have been made 
n ne re part of this Chapter on this favourite metaphor of St, Paul, especially p 

, 2 1 * ee 

1 This “all ? includes not only the Milesian prcsbyters but also tlie brethren from 
Macedon (See Acts xx. 4). Observe also the deAôGr. With regard to the expecta- 
tion expressed by St. Paul, it must be regarded as a human inference, from tbe danger 
which he knew to be before him. If (as we think) he was liberated after his first im- 


prisonment at Rome, he did see some of his present audience again. Tholuck com 
sares Phil. i. 20, i. 25, and ii. 24. 7 
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to witness this day, that I am clear from the blood: of all. For 
I have not shunned to declare unto you all the coùnsel of God. 
Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the. flock in 
which the Holy Spirit has made you overseers,* to feed the 
Church of God: which He has purchased with His own blood. 
For this I know, that after my departure grievous wolves shall 
enter in among you, who will not spaite the flock. And from 
your own selves will men arise speaking perverted words, that 
they may draw away the disciples after themselves.4 Therefore, 
be watchful, and remember that for the space of three yearss I 
ceased not to war every one of you, night and day, with tears.® 


il cmene And” now, brethren, Î commend you to God, and 
dation to Go 
and exhota. to the word of His grace ; even to H'm who is able to 


tion to disin- 


terested exer- build you up and to give you an inheritance among all 

them that are sanctified. When I was with you, I 
coveted no man’s silver or gold, or raiment. Yea, ye know 
yourselves.® that these hands ministered to my necessities, and to 
those who were with me. And all this I did for your example; 
to teach you that so labouring we ought to support the helpless," 


1 See xviii. 6. “ Your blood be upon your own heads : I am clean.” 
_T'Ertoxômovuc. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that in the New Testament the 
words éréokomoc and mpeoférepoc are convertible. Compare verse 17 and Tit. i. 5, 7, 
and see Vol. I. p. 454 Tholuck remarks, that this reference to the Holy Spirit as the 
author of church government is in exact accordance with.1 Cor. xii. 8, 11 and 28. 

3 We have retained the T. R. here, since the MSS. and fathers are divided between 
the readings Eéov and Kuptov. At the same time, we must acknowledge that the 
balance of authority is rather in favour of Kupfou. A very candid and able outline of 
the evidence on each side of the question is given by Mr. Humphry. The sentiment 
exactly agrees with 1 Cor. vi. 20. 

4 We read.éavrôv with Lachmann ou the authority of some of the best MSS. 

5 This space of three years may either be used (in the Jewish mode of reckoning) 
for the two years and upwards which St. Paul spent at Ephesus ; or, if we suppose 
him to speak to the Macedonians and Corinthians also (wbo were present), if may 
refer to the whole time (about three years and a half), since he came to reside at 
Ephesus in the autumn of 54 4.D. 

6 See p. 217, n. 3 We have much satisfaction in referring here to thè second vf A. 
Monod’s recently published sermons. (Saint Paul, Cinq. Discours. Paris, 1851.) 

7 This conclusion reminds us of that of the letter to the Romans 50 recently written 
Compare Rom. xvi. 25. 

8 This is the force of the aorist, unless we prefer to suppose it used (as often by St 
Paul) for a perfect. 

9 This way of appealing to the recollection of his converts in proor of his disinter- 
estedness is highly characteristic of St. Paul. Compare 1 Thess. ii. 5-11. 2 Thess. il 
7-9. 1Cor.ix. 4-15. 2 Cor. xi. 7. 2 Cor. xii. 14, &c. 

10 ’Ac@evodvro, i. e. {he poor. This interpretation is defended by Chrysostom, and 
sonfirmed by Aristophanes (Pax. 636), quoted by Wetstein. The interpretaticn of 
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and to remember the words of the Lord’ J esus, how He said Ir 
18 MÔRE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE.” 


The close of this speech was followed by a solemn act of anited sup 
plication (Acts xx. 36). St. Paul knelt down on the shore with all* 
those who had listened to him, and offered up a prayer to that God who 
was founding His Church in the midst of difficulties apparently insuperable ; 
and then followed an outbreak of natural grief, which even Christian faith 
and resignation were not able to restrain. They fell on the Apostle’s neck 
and clong to him, and kissed him again and again,” sorrowing most because 
of his own foreboding announcement, that they should never behold that 
countenance again, on which they had often gazed® with reverence and 
love (ib. 37, 38). But no long time could be devoted to the grief of 
separation. The wind was fair,‘ and the vessel must depart. They 
accompanied the Apostle to the edge of the water (ib. 838). The Christ- 
jan brethren were torn from the embrace of their friends ;5 and the ship 
saïled out into the open sea, while the presbyters prepared for their Weary 
and melancholy journey to Ephesus. 

The narrative of the voyage is now resumed in detail. It is quite 
clear, from St. Luke’s mode of expression, that the vessel saïled from 
Miletus on the day of the interview. With à fair wind she would easily 
run down to Cos in the course of the same afternoon. The distance is 
about forty nautical miles ; the direction is due south. The phrase used 
implies a straight course and a fair wind ;$ and we conclude, from the 
well-known phenomena of the Levant, that the wind was north-westerly, 
which is the prevalent direction in those seas.7 With this wind the vessel 
would make her passage from Miletus to Cos in six hours, passing the 
shores of Caria, with the high summits of Mount Latmus on the left, an 
with groups of small islands (among which Patmos (Rev. i. 9) would be 
seen ab times‘) studding the sea .on the right. Cos is an island about 
- twenty-three miles in length, extending from south-west to north-east, and 


Calvin (who takes it as the weak in faith), which is supported by Neander and others, 
seems hardly consistent with the context. 

1 Oeic rà yôvara adroÿ oùv räctv adroic tpoomdËaro, v. 56. 

3 Karegiour, v. 37. Observe the imperfect. 

8 Tà mpôcurov adrod Vewpetv, v. 38. Observe Vewpeïr, and contrast it with the 
word ôbecbe, used by St. Paul himself above, v. 25. Meyer says justly of the wncle 
#ene : “ Welche einfach schüne und'ergreifende Schilderung.”? 

4 See below. 5 Observe érocracbévrag, xxi. 1. 


6 ’Evbvdpoufoavrec, xxi. 1. See what has been said before on this nautical phrase 
Vol. I. p. 255. 


? For what relates to this prevalent wind, see below. 
8 Dr. Clarke describes a magnificent evening, with the sun setting behind Paitmos 
wich he saw on the voyage from Samos to Cos. Travels, ii. 194. 
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separated by à narrow channel from the mainland' But we should rathet 
conceive the town to be referred to, which lay at the eastern extremity of 
the island. Itis described by the ancients as a beautiful and well-built 
‘city ;* and it was surrounded with fortifications erected by Alcibiades 
towards the close of the Peloponnesian war Its symmetry had been 
injured by an earthquake, and the restoration had not yet been effected ; 4 
but the productiveness of the island to which it belonged, and its position 
in the Levant, made the city a place of no little consequence. The wine 
and the textile fabrics of Cos were well known among the imports of Italy. 
Even now no harbour is more frequented by the merchant vessels of the 
Levant. The roadstead is sheltered by nature from all winds except the 
north-east, and the inner harbour was not then, as it is now, an unhealthy 
lagoon.? Moreover, Claudius had recently bestowed peculiar privileges on 
the city. Another circumstance made it the resort of many strangers, 
and gave it additional renown. It was the seat of the medical school 
traditionally connected with Æsculapius ; and the temple of the god of 
healing was crowded with votive models, so as to become in effect a 
museum of anatomy and pathology The Christian physician St. Luke, 


con or cos.10 


1 This is to be distinguished from the channel mentioned below, between the southerr 
eide of Coë and Cape Crio. : 

3 Strabo and Diodorus. 3 Thuc. viii. 100. 

4 The city was restored after the earthquake by Antoninus Pius. Pausan. viii. 48. 

5 Amphoræ Coæ, Plin. xxv. 12, 46. Coæ Vestes, Hor. Od. iv. 15. ‘ 

6 € No place in the Archipelago is more frequented by merchant vessels than this 
port.” Purdy, p. 115. 

* See the description of the town and anchorage in Purdy :-—“ The town is sheltered 
from westerly winds by very high mountains,/ p. 114 “The road is good in all 
viods except the E.N.E.,” p.115. A view of the modern city of Cos from the anchor- 
age, as well as the present soundings, and the traces of the ancient port, is given in 
the Admiralty Chart, No. 1550 

8 Tac. Ann. xii. 61. 

9 See Forbiger’s Alte Geographie, p. 240. The medical clan of the Asclepiadæ be- 
longed to this island. [See Vol. I. p. 318, n. 2.1] Perhaps the fullest account of Cos 
is that given by Dr. Clarke, vol. ii. pp. 196-213, and again after his return from Egypt, 
vol. iii. 321-329. He describes the celebrated plane-tree, and from this island be 
brought the altar which is now in the Public Library at Cambridge, We may refer 
also to a paper on Cos by Col. Leake in the second vol. of the Transactions of the . 
Royal Society of Litérature. There is a monograph on the subject by Küster (de Ce 
Insula. Hal. 1832). 

10-From the British Museum. It is a coin of Augustus, exhibiting à club and a ser- 
pent, the emblems of Hercules and Æsculapius. The earliest type on the ecins of Cos 
is à crab ; after this, a crab with the bow of Hercules. 
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wha knew these coasts so well, could hardly be ignorant of the scientific 
and religious celebrity of Cos We can imagine the thankfulness witk 
which he would reflect-—as the vessel lay at anchor off the city of Hippo: 
crates—that he had been emancipated from the bonds of superstition, 
without becoming a victim to that scepticism which often succeeds it, 
especially in minds familiar with the science of physical phenomena' 
On leaving the anchorage of os, the vessel would have to procee 

through the channel which lies between the southern shore of the island and 

that tongue of the mainland which terminates in the Point of Cridus. If 
the wind continued in the north-west, the vessel would be able to hold a 
straight course from Cos to Cape Crio (for such is the modern name of the 
promontory of Triopium, on which Cnidus was built), and after rounding 
the point she would run clear before the wind all the way to Rhodes.° 
Another of St. Paul's voyages will lead us to make mention of Cnidus.s 
We shall, therefore, only say, that the extremity of the promontory 
descends with a perpendicular precipice to the sea, and that this high rock 
is separated by a level space from the main, so that, at a distance, it 
appears like one of the numerows islands on the coast.s Its history, as 


1 Ifweattached any importance to the tradition which represents St. Luke as a painter, 
we might add that Cos was the birth-place of Apelles as well as of Hippocrates. 

2 We shall return again to the subject of the north-westerly winds which prevail 
during the fine season in the Archipelago, and especially in the neïghbourhood of 
Rhodes. For the present the following authorities may suffice. Speaking of Rhodes, 
Dr. Clarke says (vol. ii. p. 228), “The winds are liable to little variation ; they are 
N. or N.W. during almost every month, but these winds blow with great violence :” 
and again, p. 230, “ A N. wind has prevailed from the time of our leaving the Darda- 
nelles.” Again (vol. iii. p. 378), in the same seas he speaks of à gale from the N. W.: 
—“# Jt is surprising for what a length of time, and how often, the N. W. rages in the 
Archipelago. It prevails almost unceasingly through the greater part of the year,” 
380. And in a note he adds, “ Mr. Spencer Smith, brother of Sir Sidney Smith, in. 
formed the author that he was an entire month employed in endeavouring to effect 
a passage from Rhodes to Stanchio [Cos]: the NN. W. wind prevailed all the time 
with such force, that the vessel in which he sailed could not double Cape Crio.” 
We find the following in Norie’s Sailing Directory, p. 127:—“The Etesian winds, 
which blow from the N.E. and N. W. quarters, are the monsoons of the Levant, which 
blow constantly during the summer, and give to the climate of Greece so advantageous 
a temperature. At this season the greatest part of the Mediterranean, but particularly 
the eastern half, including the Adriatic and Archipelago, are subject to N. W. winds. 
. -. When the sun, on advancing from the North, has begun 10 rarefy the atmosphere 
of southern Europe, the Etesians of spring commence in the Mediterranean Sea. These 
blow in Italy during March and April’ In Purdy’s Sailing Directory, p. 122, of the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna and Ephesus : “ The northerly winds hereabout continue ali 
the summer, and sometimes blow with unremitting violence for several weeks.” Sea 
again what Admiral Beaufort says of the N. W. wind at Patara. 

3 See Acts xxvii 7. : 

. 4 In the Admiralty Chart of the gulf of Cos, &c. (No. 1604), a very good view of 
Jape Crio is given. Wé shall speak of Cnidus more fully hereafter. Meantime wu 
may refer to & view in Laborde, which gives an admirable re 


? presentation of the pasçags 
hetween Cos and Cape Crio. oe 


\ 
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well as its appearance, was well impressec on the mind of the Greek navi 
gator of old ; for it was the scene of Conon’s victory ; and the memory 
of their great admiral made the south-western corner of the Asiatic 
peninsula to the Athenians, what the south-western corner of Spain i is ta 
us, through the memories of St. Vincent and Trafalgar. 

We have supposed St. Pauls vessel to have rounded Cape OCrio, ta 
have left the western shore of Asia Minor, and to be proceeding along 
the southern shore. The current between Rhodes and the main runs 
strongly to the westward ;! but the north-westerly wind* would soon 
carry the vessel through the space of fifty miles to the northern extremity 
of the island, where its famous and beautiful city was built. 

Until the building of its metropolis, the name of this island was com 
paratively unknown. But from the time when the inhabitants of the 
earlier towns were brought to one centres and the new city, built by 
Hippodamus (the same architect who planned the streets of the Piræus), 
rose in the midst of its perfumed gardens and its amphitheatre of hills, 
with unity so symmetrical, that it appeared like one house,—Rhodes has 
held an illustrious place among the islands of the Mediterranean. From 
the very effect of its situation, lying as it did on the verge of two of the 
basins of that sea, it became the intermediate point of the eastern and 
western trade. Even now it is the harbour at which most vessels touch 
on their progress to and from the Archipelagof It was the point from 
which the Greek geographers reckoned their meridians of latitude and 
longitude. And we may assert, that no place has been so long renowned 
for ship-building, if we may refer to the ‘“benches, and masts, and ship- 
boards ” of “ Dodanim and Chittim,” with the feeble constructions of the 
modern Turkish dockyard, as the earliest and latest efforts of that Rhodian . 


1 Purdy. 3 See above. 

3 Herodotus simply mentions Rhodes as forming part of the Dorian confederacy. 
with Cos and Cnidus (i. 144, ïi. 178). It was about the time of the Peloponnesian 
war that the three earlier cities of Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus were centralised in 
the new ciéy of Rhodes. (Diod. xiii. 75. Strabo, xiv.) “We find the Rhodian DAVY 
rising in strength and consequence towards the time of Demosthenes ;”’ and, after 
this period, it ‘“ makes nearly as great à figure in history as Venice does in the annals 
of Modern Europe. 7._Cramer's Asia Minor, i il. 229, 230. 

4 Diod. Sie. xiii, 75. 

5 An interesting illustration of the trade of Rhodes will bé found in vol. iii. of the 
Trans. of the Royal Society of Literature, in a paper on some inscribed handles of 
wine-vessels found at Alexandria. We shall refer to this paper again when we come 
to speak of Cnidus. 

6 4 Vessels bound to the ports of Karamania, as well as to those of Syria and Egypt. 
generally touch here for pilots or for intelligence.” Beaufort. “The southern han 
bour is generally full of merchant-vessels”’ Purdy, p. 232. “The chief -source of 
what little opulence it still emjoys is in the number of vessels which touch here on 
their passage from the Archipelago to the eastward.” Ib. 


+ 
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skill, which was celebrated by Pliny in the time o° St. Paul! To the 
copious supplies of ship timber were added many other physical advantages. 
It was a proverb, that the sun shone every day in Rhodes ;* and het 
inhabitants revelled in the luxuriance of the vegetation which surroundec 
them. We find this beauty and this brilliant atmosphere typified in her 
coins, on one side of which is the head of Apollo radiated like the sun, 
while the other exhibits the rose-flower, the conventional emblem which 
bore the name of theisland. But the interest of what is merely outward 


COIN OF RIHIODES. 


fades before the moral interest associated with its history. If we rapidly 
ran over its annals, we find something in every period, with which elevated 
thoughts are connected. The Greek period is the first, —famous not 
merely for the great Temple of the Sun,‘ and the Colossus, which, like 
the statue of Borromeo at Arona, seemed to stand over the city to protect 
its—but far more for the supremacy of the seas, which was employed to 
put down piracy, for the code of mercantile law, by which the commerce of 
later times was regulated, and for the legislative enactments, framed almost 
in the spirit of Christianity, for the protection of the poor. This is fol- 
lowed by the Roman period, when the faithful ally, which had aided by 
her naval power in subduing the East, was honoured by the Senate and 


1 Plin, : 3 Plin. See Forbiger, p. 244. 

3 From the British Museum. There was a notion that the island had emerged from 
the sea under the influence of the sun. (See Pindar. Olymp. vi) The flower on most 
of the Rhodian coins (as here) was like a tulip ; and Spanheïm thought that it was 
that of the Malum punicum, which was used for dyeïing ; but there is no doubt that 
i was the rose conventially represented : and sometimes it appears in a form exactly 
similar {o the heraldic roses in our own Tudor architecture. There are Rhodian coins 
of Nero’s reign in which the emperor is himself represented as the sun, With the inscrip- 
tion KAIZAP AYTOKPATOP NEPON, and the device of a Victory on the rosirum 
of a ship, with a rose-flower in the field. See Eckbel, p. 605. 

4 Forbiger, 245. 

5 The Colossus was in ruins even in Strabo’s time (xiv.). It had been overthrown 
by an earthquake according to Polybius (v. 88, 1). lt seems to be a popular mistake 
that this immense statue stood across the entrance of one of the harbours. The only 
parallel in modern times is the statue of San Carlo Borromeo [which has been alluded 
to before in reference to Athens, Vol. I. p. 376] ; and in height they were nearly iden- 
ae latter being 106 feet, the former 105 (70 cubits). See the. paper referred to, 
L. 222, 0. 5, 

o Strabo xiv. Sec Potvb. v. Cic. de Rep. and Sallust. Compare Müller’s Dorians 
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the Emperors with the name and privileges of freedom :1 and this by the 
Byzantine, during which Christianity was established in the Levant, and 
the city of the Rhodians, as the metropolis of a provincé of islands, if no 
longer holding the Empire of the Mediterranean, was at least recognised 
as the Queen of the Ægean® During the earlier portion of the middle 
ages, while mosques were gradually taking the place of Byzantine churches, 
Rhodes was the last Christian city to make a stand against the advancing 
Saracens ; and again during their later portion, she reappears as à city 
ennobled by the deeds of Christian chivalry ; so that, ever since the suc- 
cessful siege of Solyman the Magnificent,* her fortifications and her statelr 
harbour, and the houses in her streets, continue to be the memorials of the 
knights of St. John. Yet no point of Rhodian history ought to move our 
spirits with so much exultation as that day, when the vessel that conveyed 
St. Paul came round the low northern point + of the island to her moor- 
ings before the city. We do not know that he landed, like other great 
conquerors who have visited Rhodes, It would not be necessary even to 
enter the harbour : for à safe anchorage would be found for the night in 
the open roadstead.5 “The kingdom of God cometh not with observation ;” 
- and the vessel which was seen by the people of the city to weigh anchor in 
the morning, was probably undistinguished from the other coasting craft 
with which they were daily familiar. 

No view in the Levant is more celebrated than that from Rhodes 
towards the opposite shore of Asia Minor. The last ranges of Mount 
Taurus5 come down in magnificent forms to the sea ; and a long line of 
snowy summits is seen along the Lycian coast, while the sea between is 


1 After the defeat of Antiochus, Rhodes received . from the Roman senäte some 
valuable possessions on the mainland, including part of Caria and the whole of Lycia. 
Liv. xxxviii. 39. Polyb. xxii. 7, 7, 27,8. [See what has been said on the province 
of Asia, Vol. I. pp. 239, 240, comparing p. 243.1 These continental possessions were 
afterwards withdrawn ; but the Rhodians were still regarded as among the allies of 
Rome. Liv.xlv. xlvi. They rendered valuable aid in the war against Mitbridates, 
and were not reduced to the form of a province tikl the reïgn of Vespasian. Sueton. 
Vesp. c. 8. Tac. Ann. xii. 58. In this interval, the island was plundered by Cassius 
(App. B. C. iv. 72), and Tiberius resided here during part of the reign of Augustus 
(Tac. Ann. i. 4, iv. 15). 

- % I appears as the metropolis of the Provincin Insularum in Hierocles, pp. 685, 686. 

3 For à curious account of this siege, see Fontani, Libri tres de Bello Rhodio, 
Rome, 1524. 

4 Compare Purdy’s Sailing Directory with the Admiralty Chart (No. 1689), attached 
bo which is an excellent view of Rhodes. 

5 See Purdy, p. 231. Von Hammer gives à plan of the kiarbour of Rhodes as it was 
in the siege of Solyman. Topogr. Ansichten, Vienna, 1811. 

6 Compare Vol. I. p. 20. For the appearance of this magnificent coast on a nearer 
approach, see Dr. Clarke. For a description of these south-western mountains of Asia 
Minor the travels of Spratt and Forbes may be consulted. 
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often an unruffled expanse of water under a blue and brilliant sky: 
Across this expanse, and towards a harbour near the further edge of these 
Lycian mountains, the Apostle’s course was now directed (Acts xxi. 1). 
To the eastward of Mount Cragus,—the steep sea-front of which is known 
to the pilots of the Levant by the name of the “Seven Capes,”*—the 
river Xanthus winds through a rich and magnificent valley, and past the 
ruins of an ancient city, the monuments of which, after a long concealment, 
have lately been made familiar to the British publics The harbour of the 
city of Xanthus wàs situated a short distance from the left bank of the 
river. Pataia was to Xanthus what the Piræus was to Athens ;4 and, 
though this comparison might seem to convey the idea of an importance 
which never belonged to the Liycian sea-port, yet ruins still remain to show 
that it was once a place of some magnitude and splendour. The bay, into 
‘which the river Xanthus flowed, is now a ‘“ desert of moving sand,” which 
is blown by the westerly wind into ridges along the shore, and is gradually 
hiding the remains of the ancient city ;5 but a triple archway and a vast 
theatre have been described by travellers.s Some have even thought tüat 


1 See the description in Von Hammer. 

3 These capes (called in Italian, the usual language of the pilots, sefle capi) are 
the extremities of high and rugsged mountains, occupying a space of ten miles.” Pur- 
dy, p. 236. : 

8 The allusion is of course to the Xanthian room in the British Museum. 

4 Thus Appian speaks of Patara as the port of Xanthus : Bpoëroc ëc Ilérapa à 
Eavbov rarel, mov éouxviav ériveiw “avbiwv. B. C.iv. 81. In the following chap- 
ter he says that Andriace had the same relation to Myra. (Acts xxvii. 5.) 

5 Adfgal Beaufort was the first to describe Patara. Karamania, chap. i. It was 

by the Dilettanti Society. (See two views in vol. ii. of the Ionian Anti- 
tis described by Sir C. Fellows both in his “Lycia ?? and his 4 Asia Minor? 
See especially the former work, pp. 222-224. In the travels of Spratt and Forbes the 
destruction of the harbour and the great increase of send are attributed to the rising 
of the coast, 1. 32, 1. 189, 196, The following passage is transcribed at length from 
this work. 1. 30 :—4 À day was devoted to an excursion to Patara, which lies on the 
coast at some distance from the left bank of the river, about ten miles from Xanthus, 
We rode along the river side to the sand-hills, passing large straw-thatched villages 
of gipsies on the way, and then crossed the sand-hills to the sea-side. . . . At Patara 
is the triple arch which formed the gabe of the city, the baths, and the theatre, ad- 
mirably described long ago by Captain Beaufort. The latter is scooped out of the 
side of à hill, and is remarkable for the completeness of the proscenium and the steep- 
ness and narrowness of the marble seats Above it is the singular pit excavated cn 
the summit of the same hill, with its central square column, conjectured, with pro- 
bability, by Captain Beaufort, to have heen the seat of the oracle of Apollo Patareus. 
The stones of which the colnmn is built are displaced from each other in a singular 
manner, as if by the revolving motion of an earthquake. A fine group of palm trees 
rises among the ruins, and the aspect of the city when it was flourishing must have 
been very beautiful. Nov its port is an inland marsh, generating poisonouns malaria ; 
and the mariner saïling along the const would never guess that the sand-hills before 
him blocked up the harbour into which St. Paul saïled of old.’’ 
$ A drawing of the gatewvay is given by Beaufort, p. 1. Views of the theatre, &e. 
VO, 1.—15 
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they have discovered the seat of the oracle of Apollo, who was worshipped 
here as his sister Diana was worshipped at Ephesus or Perga ;! and the 


con o5 parara.? 


eity walls can be traced among the sand-hills, with the castle” that com- 
manded the harbour., In the war against Antiochus, this harbour was 
protected by à sudden storm from the Roman fleet, when Livius saïled 
from Rhodes: Now we find the Apostie Paul entering it with a fair 
wind, after à short sail from the same island. 

It seems that the vessel in which St. Paul had been hitherto saïling 
either finished its voyage at Patara, or was proceeding further eastward 
along the sonthern coast of Asia Minor, and not to the ports of Phænicia. 
St. Paul could not know in advance whether it would be “ possible” for 
him to arrive in Palestine in time for Pentecost (xx. 16) ; but an oppor- 
tunity presented itself unexpectedly at Patara. Providential circumstances 
conspired with his own convictions to forward his journey, notwithstanding 
the discouragement which the fears of others had thrown across his path. In 
the harbour of Patara they found à vessel which was on th int ‘of 


of Patara will be found in the first volxme of the Ionian Antiquities, published by the 
Dilettanti Society. 

1 See Vol. I. pp. 161, 162, and Vol. IL p. 74, &c. 

3 From the British Museum. For the oracle of the Patarean Apollo, see Herod, i. 
182. Cf. Hor. Od. ji. 4, 64. Sir C. Fellows says (Asia Minor, pp. 17 9188) that the 
coins of all the district show the ascendancy of Apollo. 

3 Beaufort, p. 3. 

4 The Roman fleet had followed nearly the same course as the Apostle from the 
neighbourhood of ÆEphesus. “ Civitates, quas prætervectus est, Miletus. . . . Cnidus, 
Cous. Rhodum ut est ventum . .. navigat Patara. Primo secundns ventus ad ip- 
sam urbem ferebaf eos : | postquam, cireumagente se vento, fluctibus dubiis volvi cœæp- 
tum est mare, pervicerunt quidem remis, ut tenerent terram ; sed neque circa urbem 
tuta statio erat, nec ante hostium portus in salo stare poterant, aspero mari, et nocte 
imminente”? Liv. xxxvii. 16. We may add another illustration from Roman history, 
in Pompey’s voyage, where the same places are mentioned in a similar order. After 
describing his depariure from .Witylene, and his passing by Asia and Chios, Lucan 
proceeds : 
ÆEphesonque rélinquens 

Radit saxa Sami: Spirat de littore Coe 

Aura fluens : nidon inde fugit, claramque relinquit 

Sole Raodon.—Phars. viii. 
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srossing the open sea to Phœnicia (xxi. 2). They went on board without 
a moments delay ; and it seems evident, from the mode of expression, that 
they saïed the very day of their axrival! $ince the voyage lay across 
the open sea,* with no shoals or rocks to be dreaded, and since the north- 
westerly winds often blow steadily for several days in the Levant during 
spring, there could be no reason why the vessel should not weigh anchor 
in the evening, and sail through the night. 

We have now to think of St. Paul as no longer passing through nar- 
row channels, or coasting along in the shadow of great mountains, but as 
sailing continuously through the midnight hours, with a prosperous breeze 
filling the canvass, and the waves curling and sounding round the bows of 

- the vessel. There is a peculiar freshness and cheerfulness in the prosecu- 
tion of a prosperous voyage with a fair wind by night. The sailors on the 
watch, and the passengers also, feel it, and the feeling is often expressed 
in songs or in long-continued conversation. Such cheerfulness might be 
felt by the Apostle and his companions, not without thankfulness to that 
God “who giveth songs in the night” (Job xxxv. 10), and who 
bearkeneth to those who fear Him, and speak often to one another, and 
think upon His name (Mal. ïäi. 16). If we remember, too, that a month 
had now elapsed since the moon was shining on the snows of Hæmus,* and 
that the full moonlight would now be resting on the great sail5 of the 
ship, we are not without an expressive imagery, which we may allowably 
throw round the Apostle’s progress over the waters between Patara and 
Tyre. | $ : 

T istance between these two points is three hundred and forty 
un miles ; and if we bear in mind that the north-westerly winds 

in April often blow like monsoons in the Levant, and that the rig of 

ancient sailing-vessels was peculiarly favourable to a quick run before the 
wind,” we come at once to the conclusion that the voyage might easily be 
accomplished in forty-eight hourss Everything in St. Lukes account 


1 This is shown not only by the participle ärBävres, but by the omission of any 
such phrase as 77 éTioÿoy, Tr érepeg, or rÿ Evouévn. Compare xx. 15. 
* Observe the word darepür. 


3 See above. 4.$ee above, p. 203. : 
5 See Smith’s “ Voyage and Shipwreck,”? p. 151. 
6 See above. 7 Smith, p. 180. 


8 4e. the rate would be rather more than seven knots an hour. ‘The writer once 
seked the Captain of à vessel engaged in the Mediterranean trade, how long it would 
take to sail with a fair wind from the Seven Capes to Tyre ; and the answer was 
“About thirty hours, or perhaps it would be safer to say forty-cight.” Now vessels 
rigged like those of the ancients, with one large main-sail, would run before she wind 
more quickly than our own merchantmen. Those who have saïiled before the mon- 
soons in the China seas have seen junks (which are rigged in this respect like Greek 


and Roman merchantmen) behind them in the horizon in the morning, and before 
them in the horizon in the evening. : 
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gives a strong impression that the weather was in the highest degree 
favourable ; and there is one picturesque phrase employed by the narrator, 
which sets vividly before us some of the phenomena of a rapid voyage.! 
. That which is said in the English version concerning the “ discovering ” of . 
Cyprus, and “leaving it on the left hand,” is, in the original, à nautical 
expression, implying that the land appeared to rise quickly, as they 
sailed past it to the southwardS3 It would be in the course of the second 
day (probably in the evening) that “the high blue eastern land appeared.” 
The highest mountain of Cyprus is a rounded summit, and there would 
be snow upon it at that season of the year.4 Aïter the second night, the 
ärst land in sight would be the high range of Lebanon 5 in Syria Gxi: 3), 
and they would easily arrive at Tyre before the evening. 

So much has been written concerning the past history and present 
condition of Tyre,. that these subjects are familiar to every reader, and it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon them here5 When St. Paul came to this city, 
it was neiïther in the glorious state described in the prophecies of Ezekiel 
and Isaiah,? when ‘its merchants were princes, and its traffickers the 
honourable of the earth,” nor in the abject desolation in which it now 
fuläils thosè prophecies, being “a place to spread nets upon,” and showing 
only the traces of its maritime supremacy in its ruined mole, and a port 
hardly deep enough for boatss It was in the condition in which it had 


1 ’Avabavéyrec Tv Kümpov Kai Karahumévrec adrÿv edovvuor. The word évapave:s, 
in reference to sea voyages, means ‘ to see land, to bring land into view,” by a similar 
figure of speech to that in which our saïilors speak of “makingland” The Cor espond- 
ing word for losing sight of land is éroxpôrmrerr. See the commentators on PHProtag, 
xxiv., and Thucyd. v. 65. The terms in Latin are aperire and abscondere? Vire. 
Æn. ji. 205, 275, 291. Heyne says “Terra aperit montes, dum in conspectum eos 
admovet.’ (Compare the use of the verb “open? by our own sailors.) As to the 
construction, De Wette compares œemiorevuat Tà ebayyéliov; but the cases are not 
quite parallel. Confusions of grammar are common in the language of sailors. Thus 
an English seaman speaks of “réising the land,” which is exactly what is meant here 
by dvapavérres. One of the Byzantine writers uses the same phrase in reference to 
an expedition in the same sea. ’EAbôvrec wc rà Môpa ol orparmyot eioÿA8ov ëmè rdv 
kéAroy rc Arrahelac® ol Ôè "Apabec KivfoavrTec Gnd Te Kvxpov, kaè eddiaç adroèc 

.karahaboÿonc, meprepéporro ëv T@ mendyeu* àvagavévrov 6è adTüv Tv yiv, eldoy 
adrodç ol crparmyot. Theophanes, i i. p. 721., Eä. Bonn. 

2 Mr. Smith says in à MS. note : “The ‘term dyapavévrecs indicates both the rapià 
approach to land, and that i& was seen at a distance by daylight.” 

3 We shall hereafter point ont the contrast between this voyage and that which 
mentioned afterwards in Acts xxvii. 4. 

4 The island is traversed by two chains, running neaxly east and west: and they 
are covered with snow in winter. Norie, p. 144, See the map of Cyprus in Vol. L 
The writer bas been informed by Captain Graves, R. N., that the highest part is of a 
rounded form. 

5 Compare Vol. I. pp. 20, 52. 

6 One of the fullest accounts of Tyre will be found in Dr. Robinson’s third volume 

7 Ezek. xxvi xxvii, Isa. xxiii 8 Sailing Directory, p. 259. 
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been left by the successors of Alexander, —the island, which onœæ heid 
the city, being joined to the mainland by a causeway,—with à harbour 
on the north, and another on the south: In honour of its ancient great- 
ness, the Romans gave it the name of a free city ;* and it still commanded 
some commerce, for its manufactures of glass and purple were not yet 
decayed,s and the narrow belt of the Phoœnician coast between the moun- 
tains and the sea required that the food for its population should be 
-partly brought from without. It is allowable to conjecture that the skip, 
which we have just seen crossing from Patara, may have brought grain 
from the Black Sea, or wine from the Archipelago,—with the purpose of 
taking on from Tyre à cargo of Phœnician manufactures. We know that. 
whatever were the goods she brought, they were unladed at Tyre (v. 3) : 
and that the vessel was afterwards to proceed $ to Ptolemais (v. 7). For 
this purpose some days would be required. She would be taken into the 
inner dock ;7 and St. Paul had thus some time at his disposal, which he 
could spend in the active service of his Master. He and his companions 
lost no time in “‘seeking out the disciples” It ïs probable that the 
Christians at Tyre were not numerous ;8 but a Church had existed there 
ever since the dispersion consequent upon the death of Stephen (Vol. I. 
pp. 81, 117), and St. Paul had himself visited it, if not on his mission of 
charity from Antioch to Jerusalem (ib. p. 127), yet doubtless on his way 


1 Strabo, xvi. OÙd Tyre (Hañarvpoc) was destroyed. #Vew Tyre was built on a 
gmali island, separated by a very narrow channel from the mainlanä (See Diod. Sic 
xvii. 60, Plin. v. 19, 17, Q. Curt. iv. 2), with which it was united by a dam in Alexan 
der’s siege : and thenceforward Tyre was on a peninsula. 

? Strabo, L c. The Emperor Severus made it a Roman colonia with the Jus Jtali 
cum. (See Vol. I. p. 282, n. 2.) For the general notion of a free city (Zibera civitas) 
ander the empire, see p.333. Tyre seems to have been honoured, like Athens, for the 
sake of the past.” | 

3 For the manufactures of Tyre at a much later period, see Vol. I. p. 212, n. 8. 

4 The dependence of Phœnicia on other countries for grain is alluded to in Acts, 
xl. 20. (See Vol. I. p. 128, note.) | 

5 For the wine trade of the Archipelago, see what has been said in reference to 
Rhodes. We need not suppose that the vessel bound for Phœnicia saïled in the first 
instance from Patara. St. Paul afterwards found a westward-bound Alexandrian ship 
in one of the harbours of Lycia. Acts xxvii, 5. 

5 We infer that St. Paul proceeded in #he same vessel to Ptolemais, partly from the 
phrase rà æAoiov (v. 6), and partly because it is not said that the vessel was bound 
for Tyre, but simply that she was to unlade there (èkeloe ?v Tù rAoïov érogoprilôuevos 
Tèv yôuov, v.38). With regard to ékeice, it seems best to consider it simply to mean 
“ she was to go thifher and unlade fñere? “he exzplanation of De Wette and Meyer, 
who distinguish between the harbour and the town, is too elaborate. ‘ 

7 Scylax, p. 24, mentions à harbour within the walls. 

5 Observe the article in roc déeAgodc. The word dvevpôvres implies that some 
search was required before the Christians were found. Perbaps the first enquiriea 
#ould be rnade at the synagogue. [See Vol. I. p. 407.1] For a notice of the Jews at 
Tyre in later times, we may again refer to bp. 212, n. 8. 
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to the Council (ib. p. 212). Tliere were not only disciples at Tyre, but 
prophets. Some of those who had the prophetical power foresaw the 
danger which was hanging over St. Paul, and endeavoured to persuade 
him to desist from his purpose of going to Jerusalem! We see that dif. 
ferent views of duty might be taken by those who had the same spiritual 
knowledge, though that knowledge were supernatural. St. Paul looked 
on the coming danger from a higher point. What to others was an over- 
whelming darkness, to him appeared only as à passing storm. And he 
resolved to face it, in the faith that He who bad protected him bitherto, 
would still give him shelter and safety. 

The time spent at Tyre in unlading the vessel, and probably taking in 
a.new cargo, and possibly, also, waiting for a fair wind? was “seven 
. days,” including à Sunday St. Paul “broke bread” with the disciples, 
and discoursed as he had done at Troas (p. 206) ; and the week days, 
too, would afford many precious opportunities of confirming those who 
were already Christians, and in making the Gospel known to others, both 
Jews and Gentiles. - When the time came for the ship to sail, a scene was 
witnessed on the Phœnician shore, like that which had made the Apostle’s 
departure from Miletus so impressive and affecting.‘ There attended him 
through the city gate,ÿ as he and his companions went out to join the 
vessel now ready to receive them, all the Christians of Tyre, and even 
their “wives and children” ‘ And there they knelt down and prayed 
together on the level shoref We are not to imagine here any Jewish 
place of worship, like the proseucha at Philippi ;7 but simply that they 
were on their way to the ship. The last few moments were precious, and 
could not be so well empléyed as in praying to Him, who alone can give 
true comfort and protection. The time spent in this prayer was soon 
passed. And then they tore themselves from each others embrace ;° the 


1 Té Ilaÿlo EAeyov diù rod Ilveÿparos un émiBalverv eic ‘TepooéAvua, v. 4. 
? These suppositions, however, are not necessary ; for the work of taking the _cargu 
from the hold of à merchant-vessel might easily occupy six or seven days. 

3 ‘Huépac Enra, v. 4 We may observe, however, that this need not mean more 
than “six days? As to the phrase éfaprioa rèc fuépar, Meyer and Olshausen take it 
to mean “employed the time in making ready for the journey,”? comparing 2 Tim. iii. 
17. [See on v. 15.] 

4 See above, p. 219. 
5 Observe éfeA06vrec and oc Eu Tyc môfeuwç. There is a dramatic force, too, in 
the imperfect étopevôueba. 

6 ‘Er rèv aiysalôv, the word used in Acts xxvii. 39, 40, and denoting a sandy or 
pebbly beach, as opposed to &kry 

7 Hammond supposes that there was a proseucha near the place of embarkation. 
But we need not suppose any reference to a Jewish place of worship either here or ai 
Miletus, though it is interesting to bear in mind the orationes littorales of the Jews. 
See Vol. I. p. 294. 

8 The MSS. vary here. Lachmann and Tischendorf bave mpooevéGuevos ÉRPCT ao - 
ueÜa instead of the common reading, rooomuiauesba Kai domacdusmns See v. 1. 
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strangers went on board, and the Tyrian believers returned home sorrow- 
tül and anxious, while the ship sailed southwards on her way to Ptolemais. 
There is a singular contrast in the history of those three cities on the 
Phœnician shore, which are mentioned in close succession in the conclud- 
ing part of the narrative of this apostolic journey. . Tyre, the city from 
which St. Paul had just sailed, had been the seaport whose destiny formed 
the burden of the sublimest prophecies in the last days of the Hcbrew 
monarchy. Cæsarea, the city to which he was ultimately bound, was the 
work of the family of Herod, and rose with the rise of Christianity. 
Both are fallen now into utter decay. Péolemais, which was the interme- 
diate stage between them, is an older city than eïther, and has outlived 
them both. : It has never been withdrawn from the field of history ; and 
its interest has seemed to increase (at least in the eyes of Englishmen) 
with the progress of centuries. Under the ancient name of A cco it appears 
in the Book of Judges (i. 31) as one of the towns of the tribe of Assher. 
It was the pivot of the contests between Persia and Egypt* Not un- 
known in the Macedonian and Roman periods, it reappears with brilliant 
distinction in the middle ages, when the Crusaders called it St. Jean d’Acre. 
It is needless to allude to the events which have fixed on this sea-fortress, 
more than once, the attention of our own generations At the particular 
time when the Apostle Paul visited this place, it bore the name of Ptole-' 
mais,*—most probably given to it by Ptolemy Lagi, who was long in pos. 
session of this part of Syria,5—and it had recently been made a Roman 
colony by the emperor Claudius.S It shared with Tyre and Sidon,’ Anti- 
och and Cæsarea, the trade of the eastern coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea, With a fair wind, a short day’s voyage separates it from Tyre. To 
speak in the language of our own sailors, there are thirteen miles from 
Tyre to Cape Blanco, and fifteen from thence to Cape Carmel; and Acre— 
the Ancient Ptolemais—is situated on the further extremity of that bay, 
which sweeps with a wide curvature of sand to the northwards, from the 
headland of Carmels It is evident that St. Pauls company saïled from 
Tyre to Ptolemais within the day.’ At the latter city, as at the former, 
1 See on rà wAoïov, above. . 4 Forbiger, 672. < 

3 The events at the close of the last century and others still more recent. It is 
surely well that we should be able to associate this place with the Apostle of the Gen- 


tiles as much as with Sir Sidney Smith and Sir Charles Napier. 
4 So it is called in 1 Mac. v. 15, x. i., &e. 


5 See his life in Smith’s Dictionary of Biography. 

6 Pliny, v. 19, 17. : Lo 

7 In the Acts of the Apostles, we find Tyre m 
voyages of merchantmen, xxi. 3, and Sidon, xxvii. 3. 

8 For a nautical delineation of this bay, with the anchorage, Kaifa, &e., see the Ad- 


miralty Chart, .The travellers who have destribed the sweep 2f this bay from Carmel 
are 80 numerous, that they need not be specified. 


8 V T  Instead of the words of Rcp} Tèv Ilaü2oy, 


entioned in connection with the 


the best MSS. have simplv ueïc, 
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there were Christian disciples,! who had probably been converted at the 
same time, and under the same circumstances, as those of Tyre. Another 
opportunity was afforded for the salutations® and encouragement of bro- 
* therly love ; but the missionary party staid here only one day. Though 
they had accomplished the voyage in abundant time to reach Jerusalem at 
Pentecost, they hastened onwards, that they 1 might linger some days at 
Cæsarea.: 

One day’s travelling by land 5 was sufficient for this part of their jour- 
ney. The distance is between thirty and forty miles At Cæsarea there 
was à Christian family, already known to us in the earlier passages of the 
Acts of the Apostles, with whom they were sure of receiving a welcome. 
The last time we made mention of Philip the Evangelist (Vol. I. p. 80), 
was when he was engaged in making the Gospel known on the road which 
leads southwards by Gaza towards Egypt, about the time when St. Paul 
himself was converted on the northern road, when travelling to Damascus. 
Now, after many years, the Apostle and the Evangelist are brought to- 
gether under one roof.° On the former occasion, we saw that Cæsarea 
was the place where the labours of Philip on that journey ended.? 
Thenceforward it became his residence if his life was stationary, or it 
was the centre from which he made other missionary circuits through Ju- 
dæa.s He is found, at least, residing in this city by the sea, when St. Paul 
arrives in the year 58 from Achaia and Macedonia. His family consisted 
of four daughters, who were an example of the fulfilment of that predic- 
tion of Joel, quoted by St. Peter, which said that at the opening of the 
new dispensation, God’s spirit should come on His ‘ bandmaidens ” as well 
as His bondsmen, and that the ‘ daughters,” as well as the sons, should 


which seems to have been altered into the longer phrase, as being the opening of a 
geparate section for reading in churches. The meaning of rùv mloëv dLavboavrec 
seems to be “thus accomplishing our voyage.” The rest of the journey was by land. 

1 Todç &0eApodce, with the article as above, v. 4 

3 AGTADÉHEVOL, 3 ’Eueivapuer Muéoay uiav. 

4 See ÉTLEvOVTOY ñpépac mâetovs below, v. 10, 

5 Tÿ éradouov 520. eic K,, v. 8 We may observe, that the word &£s106vrec is far 
more suitable to a departure by land than by sea. 

6 The Jerusalem Itinerary gives the distance as thirty-one miles, and the stages 
from ‘“ Civitas Ptolemaida?” as follows :—Mutatio Calarmon. M. xt. ; Mansio Sica- 
menos, M. 1x. (bi est mons Carmelus, ibi Helias sacrificium faciebat) ; Mutatio 
certa, M. var. (fines Syrie et Palestinæ) ; Civitas Cæsarea Palestina, M. vx. The 
&ntonine Itinerary makes the distance greater, viz. twenty-four miles to Sycamina, 
and twenty from thence to Cæsarea. See Wess, pp. 149, 584 Compare our itinerary 
map of Palestine in the first volume, p. 84. 

7 Acts viii, 40. See Vol. I. p. 80, n. 5. 

8 The term “ Evangelist”? seems to have been almost synonymous with our worû 
“Missionary.” It is applied to Philip and to Timothy. See Vol. I. p. 436 ; alsa 
p. 435. n. 2. . 
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prophesy.! The prophetic power was granted to these four women at 
Cæsarea, who seem to have been living that life of single devotedness 
which is commended by St. Paul in his letter to the OCorinthians (1 
Cor. vii.), and to have exercised their gift in concert for the benefit of the 
Church. 

It is not improbable that these inspired women gave St. Paul some 
intimation of the sorrows which were hanging over him But soon a 
more explicit voice declared the very nature of the trial he was to expect. 
The stay of the Apostle at Cæsarea lasted some days (v. 10). He had 
arrived in Judæa in good time before the festival, and haste was now un- 
necessary. Thus news reached Jerusalem of his arrival ; and a prophet 
named Agabus—whom we have seen before (Vol. I. p. 127) coming from 
the same place on à similar errand—went down to Cæsarea, and communi- 
cated to St. Paul and the company of Christians by whom he was sur- 
rounded, a clear knowledge of the impending danger. His revelation was 
made in that dramatic form which impresses the mind with à stronger 
sense of reality than mere words can do, and which was made familiar ta 
the Jews of old by the practice of the Hebrew prophets. As Isaïah (ch. 
xx.) loosed the sackcloth from his loins, and put off his shoes from his 
feet, to declare how the Egyptian captives should be led away into Assy- 
ria naked and barefoot,—or as the girdle of Jeremiah (ch. xïïi.), in its 
strength and its decay, was made à type of the people of Israel in their 
privilege and their fall, —_Agabus, in like manner using the imagery of ac- 
tion,“ took the girdle of St. Paul, and fastened it round his own5 hands 
and feet, and said, “ Thus saith the Holy Ghost : so shall the Jews at Je- 
rusalem bind the man to whom this girdle belongs, and they shall deliver 
him into the hands of the Grentiles.” 

The effect of this emphatic prophecy, koth on Luke, Aristarchus, and 
Trophimus,s the companions of St. Pauls journey, and those Christians of 
Cæsarea,’ who, though they had not travelled with him, had learnt to love 

! Joel ïi. 28,29. Acts il. 17, 18 Compare 1 Cor. xiv. 34, L Tim. ii. 12 ; and see 
Vol. T. p. 481. . | 
* Meyer sees only in v. 9 “eine gelegentliche Reminiscenz für den Leser an cine 


damals bekannte merkwürdige Erscheinung in jener Familie.”” But it is difficult noi 
to see more emphasis in æapfévos. See Matt. xix. 12. 

$ Perhaps the force of tpogyredovoas (v. 9) is to be found in the fact, that they did 
foretell. what was to come. The word, however, has not necessarily any relation te 
the future, See Vol. L p. 429. 

4 See another striking instance in Ezek. iv. Compare what has been said before ir 
reference io the gestures of Paul and Barnabas when they departed from Antinch in 
Pisidia, Vol. I. p. 181. | 

5 It would be à mistake to suppose that Agabus bound Paul’s hanés and fet The 
correct reading is éavroÿ. Besides, Agabus says, not “the man whom I bin,” but 

the man whose girdle this is.” 


For the companions of St, Paul at this moment, see p. 202 with p. 203, n. ?. 
"Mueïc re Kai ol Evrômos, v. 12 | 
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kim, was very great. They wept,! and implored him not to go to Jerusa. 
lem* But the Apostle himself could not so interpret the supernatural in 
timation. He was placed in a position of peculiar trial. A voice of 
authentic prophecy had been so uttered, that, had he been timid and 
wavering, it might easily have been construed into a warning to deter him. 
Nor was that temptation unfelt which arises from the sympathetic grief of 
loving friends. . His affectionate heart was almost broken 5 when he heard 
their earnest supplications, and saw the sorrow. that was caused by the 
prospect of his danger. But the mind of the Spirit had been so revealed 
to him in his own inward convictions, that he could see the Divine counsel 
through apparent hindrances. His resolution was “no wavering between 
yea and nay, but was-yea in Jesus Christ”’4 His deliberate purpose did 
not falter for a moments He declared that he was “réady not only to be 
bound, but to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus” And 
then they desisted from theïr entreaties. Their respect for the Apostle 
made them silent. They recognised the will of God in the stéady purpose 
of his servant ; and gave their acquiescence in those words in which Chris- 
tian resignation is best expressed : “ The will of the Lord be done” 

The time was now come for the completion of the journey. The festi- 
val was close at hand. Having made the arrangements that were neces- 
sary with regard to their luggage,—and such notices in Holy Scripture® 
should receive their due attention, for they help to set before us all the 
reality of the Apostle’s journeys,—he and the companions who had attend- 
ed him from Macedonia proceeded to the Holy City. Some of the Chris- 
tians of Cæsarea went along with them, not merely, as it would seem, t6 


1'TS moueire khaiovrec, v. 18. 3 V. 12. 
3 Zuvôpénrovréç ou Tÿv kapôiar, v. 15. 
.4 2 Cor. i. See above, p. 99. 
5 Observe how this is implied in the present tense (u7 mesdouévor d adro®, v. 14). 
6 ‘Hovxéoauer. Ib. | 
7 ?Arookevacäuevos. “Sublatis sarcinis’ Erasmus. “Præparati”” Vulg. “ We 
. weran made redi” Wiclif. “We made oure selfes redy.” Tyndale. “ We toke up 
oure burthens” (ranmer. “We trussed up our fardeles/’ Geneva. . “ Being pre- 
pared. Rheims. The word ‘carriage ” in the authorised version is used as in Judg. 
xviii. 21, 1 Sam. xvii. 22. The correct reading, however, is probably émiokevacéuevos 
(Tisch). So Chrys, ériorevacduevor Toûreor, Tà mpôc Tv Odornopiar AaBévrec. 
‘ Qui profiscuntur, non deponunt sarcinas, sed instruunt se necessariis ad iter? Ro 
senmüller. The former word would mean, “ Having stowed away our luggage, 
‘weggepackt sarcinis, impedimentis quippe itineris, depositis :?? the latter, “ having 
packed up our luggage, ‘aufgepackt quum accepissemus res ad iter necessarias.?” 
In answer to Olshausen, who retains érook., and. supposes the bulk of the luggage to 
have been left at Cæsarea in order to lighten the land-journey,—it must be remarked, 
that, in that case, it would bave been left at Ptolemais. But we may very well sup- 
pôse that St. Paul hoped to stay only a short time in Jerusalem, and to sail soon from 
Caæsarea to Rome. Greswell sees, in the allusion to the baggage, some indication of 
haste ; but the contrary seems rather implied. 
8 See for instance 2 Tim. iv. 18. -. 
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show: their respect and sympathy for the Apostolice company,' but ta 
secure their comfort on arriving, by.taking him to the house of Mnason, a 
native of Cyprus, who had been long ago converted to Christianity,— 
possibly during the life of our Lord Himself—and who may have been 
one of those Cyprian Jews who first made the Gospel known to the Greeks 
at Antioch (see Vol. I. p. 116). ; 

. Thus we have accompanied St. Paul on his last recorded journey to 
Jerusalem. It was a journey full of incident ; and it is related more 
minutely than any other portion of his travel We know all the places 
by which he passed, or at which he stayed ; and we are able to connect 
them all with familiar recollections of history. We know, too, all the 
aspect of the scenery. : He saïled along those coasts of Western Asia, and 
among those famous islands, the beauty of which is proverbial. The very 
time of the year is known to us. It was when the 'advancing season was 
clothing every low shore, and the edge of every-broken cliff, with a beau- 
tiful and refreshing verdure ; when the winter storms had ceased to be 
dangerous, and the small vessels could ply safely in shade and sunshine 
between neighbouring ports. Even the state of the weather and the direc- 
tion of the wind are known. We can point to the places on the map 
where the vessel anchored for the night ;4 and trace across the chart the 
track that was followed, when the moon was full5 Yet more than this. 
We are made fully aware of the state of the Apostle’s mind, and of the 
burdened feeling under which this journey was accomplished. The expres- 
sion of this feeling strikes us the more, from its contrast with all the out- 
ward circumstances of the voyage. He saïled in the finest season, by the 
brightest coasts, and in the fairest weather ; and yet his mind was occu- 
pied with forebodings of evil from first to last ;:—so that a peculiar shade 
of sadness is thrown over the whole narration. If this be true, we should 
expect to find some indications of this pervading sadness in the letters 
written about this time ; for we know how the deeper tones of feeling 
make themselves known in the correspondence of any man with his friends. 
Accordingly, we do find in The Epistle avritten to the Romans shortly before 
leaving Corinth, à remarkable indication of discouragement, and almost 

1 The frequent use of the word rporéureiv in the accounts of the movements of the 


Apostles and their companions, is worthy of observation. See Acts xv. 3 xx. 38, 
Rom. xv..24, &e. | 

2’Aprale salgrÿ. Compare &v dpyñ. Acts xi. 15. . 

8 He can hardly have been converted by St. Paul during his journey through 
Cyprus, or St. Paul would have been acquainted with him, which does not appear to 
bave been the case. He may have been converted by Barnabas. (See Acts xv. 39.) | 
But he was most probably one af the earliest disciples of Christ. With regard to the 
words dyovréç map & Eevcobouer Mrécon, we may remark, that the English version 
introduces a new difficulty without overcoming that which relates to the grammatical 
construction. [See Vol. I. p. 117, and Chap. V.) | 

See pp. 217, 218. : 5 See p. 227. 
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despondency, when he asked the Christians at Rome to pray that, on his 
arrival in Jerusalem, he might be delivered from the Jews who hated him, 
and be well received by those Christians who disregarded his authority.! 
. The depressing anxiety with which he thus looked forward to the journey 
would not be diminished, when the very moment of his departure from 
Corinth was beset by a Jewish plot against his life” And we find the 
cloud-of gloom, which thus gathered at the first, increasing and becomiug 
darker as we advance. At Philippi and at Troas, indeed, no ‘direct inti- 
mation is given of coming calamities ; but it is surely no fancy which sees 
a foreboding shadow thrown over that midnight meeting, where death so 
suddenly appeared among those that were assembled there with many 
lights in the upper chamber, while the Apostle seemed unable to intermit 
his discourse, as ‘ready to depart on the morrow.” For indeed at Miletus 
he saïd, that already “in every aity”3 the Spirit had admonished him that 
bonds and imprisonment were before him. At Miletus it is clear that the 
heaviness of spirit, under which he started, had become a confirmed antici- 
pation of evil When he wrote to Rome, he hoped to be delivered from 
the danger he had too much reason to fear. Now his fear predominates 
over hope ;4 and he looks forward, sadly but calmly, to some imprison- 
ment not far distant. At Tyre, the first sounds that he hears on lañding 
are the echo of his own thoughts. He is met by-the same voice of warn- 
ing, and the same bitter trial for himself and his friends. At Cæsarea his 
vague forebodings of captivity are finally made decisive and distinct, and 
he has a last struggle with the remonstrances of those whom he loved. 
Never had he gone to Jerusalem without a heart full of emotion, —neïther 
in those early years, when he came an enthusiastic boy from. Tarsus to the 
gchool of Gramaliel,—nor on his return from Damascus, after the greatest 
change that could have passed over an inquisitor’s mind,—nor when he 
went with Barnabas from Antioch to the council, which was to decide an 
anxious controversy. Now he had much new experience of the insidious 
progress of error, and of the sinfulness even of the converted. Yet his 
trust in God did not depend on the faithfnliness of man ; and he went to 
Jerusalem cälmly and resolutely, thaugh doubtful of his reception among 
the Christian brethren, and not knowing what would happen on the 


MOITOW. 


1 Rom. xv. 31 We should remember that he had two causes of apprehension,—one 
arising from the Jews, who persecuted him everywhere, —the other from the J udaising 
Christians, who sought to depreciate his apostolic authority. 

3 See p. 202. 

3 See p. 217. 

4 Acts xx. 23 should be closely compared with Rom. xv. 30, 31. See also the note 
rbove on dejeuevoc Tà nveluars. St. Paul seems to have suffered extremely botk 
from the anticipation and the experience of imprisonment 
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Tv dvdoa Ofoovov eiç ‘Lepovoalÿu ol ’lovdatos Kai mapaddoovoir els veipac Ébvér — 
Acts xxi. 11. | 

RECEPTION AT JERUSALEM.—ASSEMBLING OF THE PRESPBYTERS.—ADVICE GIVEN TO S7; 
PAUL.—THE FOUR NAZARITES.—ST. PAUL SEIZED AT THE FESTIVAL.-THE TEMPLE AND 
THE GARRISON.—HEBREW SPEECH ON THE STAIRS.—THE CENTURION AND THE CHIEF 
CAPTAIN.--ST, PAUL BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN.-THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES.--VISION 
IN THE CASTLE.—CONSPIRACY.—ST. PAULS NEPHEW.—LETTER OF CLAUDIOS LYSIAS TO 
FELIX.—NIGAT JOURNEY TO ANTIPATRIS.—CÆSAREA. 


“Ex we were come to J erusalem, the Brethren received us gladiy.” 
Such is St. Luke’s description of the welcome which met the Apostle of 
the Grentiles on his arrival in the metropolis of Judaism. So we shall find 
afterwards ! “the brethren ” haïling his approach to Rome, and “coming 
to meet him as far as Appiüi Forum.” Thus, wherever he went, or what- 
ever might be the strength of hostility and persecution which dogged his 
footsteps, he found some Christian hearts who loved the Glad-tidings 
which he preached, and loved himself as the messenger of the Grace of 
God. | 
The Apostle’s spirit, which was much depressed, as we have seen,” by 
anticipations of coldness and distrust on the part of the Church at Jerusa- 
lem, must have been lightened by his kind reception. He seems to have 
spent the evening of his arrival with these sympathising brethren ; but on 
the morrow, a more formidable ordeal awaited him. He must encounter 
the assembled Presbyters of the Church ; and he might well doubt 
whether even the substantial proof of loving interest in their welfare, of 
which he was the bearer, would overcome the antipathy with which (as 
he was fully aware) too many of them regarded him. The experiment, 
however, must be tried ; for this was the very end of his coming to Jeru- 
salem at all, at à time when his heart called him to Rome: His purpose 
was to endeavour to set himself right with the Church of Jerusalem, to 
cvercome the hostile prejudices which had already so much impeded his 
Jabours, aud to endeavour, by the force of Christian love and forbearance, 
1 Of ddehgoi (Acts xxviii. 15), the same expression in both cases. This îs sufficient 
to refute the cavils which have been made, as though this verse (sxi. 17) implied a 


uwnanimous Cordiality on the part of the Church at Jerusalem. 
* See the preceding chapter. 


. ? See Acts xix. 21. Rom. i. 10-15, xv. 22-29. 
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to win the hearts of those whom he regarded, in spite of all their weak 
nesses and errors, as brethren in Christ Jesus. Accordingly, when tlie 
morning came,! the Presbyters or Elders of the Church were called 
. together by James,? (who, as we have before mentioned, presided ovet the 
Church of Jerusalem), to receive Paul and his fellow-travellers, the mes- 
sengers of the Grentile Churches. We have already seen how carefully St 
Paul had guarded himself from the possibility of suspicion in the adminis- 


tration of his trust, by causing deputies to be elected by the several. —-" 


Churches whose alms he bore, as joint trustees with himself of the fund 
collected. ‘These deputies now entered together with him into the 
assembly of the Elders, and the offering was presented, —a proof of love 
from the Churches of the Gentiles to the mother Church, whence their 
spiritual blessings had been derived. 

The travellers were received with that touching symbol of brotherhood, 
the kiss of peace,‘ which was exchanged between the Christians of those 
days on every occasion of public as well as private meeting. There the 
main business of the assembly was commenced by an address from St. Paul. 
This was not the first occasion on which he had been called to take a 
similar part, in the same city, and before the same audience. - Our thoughts 
are naturally carried back to the days of the Apostolic Council, when he 
first declared to the Church of Jerusalem the Gospel which he préached 
among the Gentiles, and the great things which God had wrought there- 
by.5 The majority of the Church had then, under the influence of the 
Spirit of God, been brought over to his side, and had ratified his views by 
their decree. But the battle was not yet won ; he had still to contend 
against the same foes with the same weapons. 

We are told that he now gave a detailed account 5 of all that “God 
had wrought among the Gtentiles by his ministry ” since he last parted from 
Jerusalem four years before. The foundation of the great and flourishing 
Church of Ephesus daubtless furnished the main interest of his narrative ; ; 
but he would also dwell on the progress of the several Churches i in Phrygia, 
Galatia, and other parts of Asia Minor, and likewise those in Macedonia 
and Achaia, from whence he was just returned. Jn such a discourse, he 
‘eould scarcelÿ avoid touching, on subjects which would excite painful 
feelings, and rouse bitter prejudice in many of his audience. He could 
hardly speak of Galatia without mentioning the attempted perversion of 


1 Tf érmioboy, v. 18. ? See Vol. I. p. 215. 
3 © IaÿAoc oùv quiv. b. 
4 So we understand éomacëuevos adroôç, v. 19. See 1 Thess. v. 26, and the note 
Vol. I. p. 397. | 
5 See Vol. I. p. 214, &c. € Ka” êv &kaoro, v. 19. 
? He had then endeavoured to reach Jerusalem by the feast of Pentecost . 
21, and see Wieseler), as on the present occasion. .- 
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his convertis there. He could not enter into the sta:e of Corinth without 
alluding to the emissaries from Palestine, wbo had introduced confusion 
and strife among the Christians of that city. Yet we cannot doubt that 
St. Paul, with that graceful courtesy which distinguished both his writings 
and his speeches, softened all that was disagreeable, and avoided what was 
personally offensive to his audience, and dwelt, as far as he could, on topies 
in which all present would agree. Accordingly, we find that the majority 
of the assembled Elders were favourably impressed by his address, and by 
the tidings which he brought of the progress of the Gospel. The first 
act of the assembly was to glorify God for the wonders He had wrought.! 
They joined in solemn thanksgiving with one accord ; and the Amen (1Cor. 
xiv. 16), which followed the utterance of thanks and praise from apostolic 
lips, was swelled by many voices. 

: Thus the hope expressed by St. Paul on à former occasion, concerning 
the result of this visit to Jerusalem, was in a measure fulfilled But 
beneath this superficial show af barmony there lurked elements of discord, 
which threatened to disturb it too soon. We have already had occasion 
to remark upon the peculiar composition of the Church at Jerusalem, and 
we have seen that a Pharasaic faction was sheltered in its bosom, which 
continually strove to turn Christianity into a sect of. Judaism. We have 
seen that this faction had recently sent emissaries into the Grentile Churches, 
and had endeavoured to alienate the minds of St. Paul’s converts from 
their converter. These men were restless agitators, animated by the 
bitterest sectarian spirit, and although.they were numerically à small 
party, yet we know the power of a turbulent minority. But besides these 
Judaizing zealots, there was a large proportion of the Christians at Jeru- 
salem, whose Cbristianity, though more sincere than that of those just 
mentioned, was yet very weak and imperfect. The ‘ many thousands of 
Jews which believed,” had by no means all attaïned to the fulness of Chris- 
tian faith. Many of them still.knew only a Christ after the flesh,—a 
Saviour of Israel —a Jewish Messiah. . Their minds were in a state of 
transition between the Law and the Gospel, and it was of great consequence 
not to shock their prejudices too rudely, lest they should be tempted to 
make shipwreck of their faith, and renounce their Christianity altogether. 
Their prèjudices were most wisely consulted in things indifferent : by St. 
James ; who accommodated himself in all points to the strict requirements 
Of the law, and thus disarmed the hostility of the Judaizing bigots. He 
was, indeed, divinely ordaïined to be the Apostle of this #ransition-Churck. 
Had its eouncils been less wisely guided, had the Gospel of St. Paul been 
really repudiated by the Church of Jerusalem, it is difficult to estimate the 
evil which might have resulted. This class of Christians was naturally 


1 Où dè dxoucavreg tdoËaÿor Tèv Oeôv, v. 20. on 2 Cor. ix. 12. 
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very much influenced by the declamation of the more violent partizans of 
Judaism. Their feelings would be easily excited by an appeal to their 
Jewish patriotism. They might without difficulty be roused to. fury 
against one whom they were taught to regard as a despiser of the Law, 
‘and a reviler of the customs of their forefathers. Against St. Paul their 
dislike had been long and artfully fostered ; and they would from the first 
have looked on him perhaps with some suspicion, as not being, like them- 
selves, a Hebrew of the Holy City, but only à Hellenist of the Dispersion. 
Such being the composition of the great body of the Church, we 
cannot doubt that the same elements were to be found amongst the Élders 
also. And this will explain,the resolution to which the assembly came, at 
the close of their discussion on the matters brought before them. They 
began by calling St. Paul’s attention to the strength of the Judaical party 
among the Christians of Jerusalem. They told him that the majority even 
of the Christian Church had been taught to hate his very name, and to 
believe that he went about the world “teaching the Jews to forsake 
Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their children, neiïther to 
walk after the customs.” They further observed that it was impossible 
his arrival should remain unknown ; his renown was too great to allow 
him to be concealed : his public appearance in the streets of Jerusalem 
would attract a crowd' of curious spectators, most of whom would be 
violently hostile. It was therefore of importance that he should do 
something to disarm this hostility, and to refute the calumnies which had 
been circulated concerning him. The plan they recommended was, that 
. be should take charge of four Jewish Christians,* who were under a Naza- 
ritic vow, accompany them to the Temple, and pay for them the neces- 
sary expenses attending the termination of their vow. Agrippa I. not 
long before, had given the same public expression of his sympathy with the 
Jews, on his arrival from Rome to take possession of his throne’ And 
what the King had done for popularity, it was felt that the Apostle might 
do for the sake of truth and peace. His friends thought that he would thus, 
in the most public manner, exhibit himself as an observer of the Mosaic 
céremonies, and refute the accusations of his enemies. They added that, 
by so doing, he would not countenance the errors of those who sought to 
impose the Law upon Gentile converts; because it had been already 
decided by the church of Jerusalem, that the ceremonial observances of the 
Law were not obligatory on the Gentiles.4 
1 123006, v. 22. Not “he multitude,” nor #he laity of the Church, as some have 
imagined. Were such the meaning, we should have had rù x2%00oc. There seems to 
be some doubt about the genuineness of the clause. See Tischendorf. 
3 That these Nazarites were Christians is evident from the words eloiv iv. 
8 Eic ‘lepooéauua ë0dv xapiorppiovs éfenAfpuwoe Duoiac, obdèv Tüv karTè vôuor 
rapañurév Où Kai Nabtpaiur Evoäoôar diéraëe péa ovxvoës. Joseph. Ant. xix. 6, 1 
< v. 25, comparing xv. 28. 
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ft is remarkable that this conclusion is attributed expressly, in the 
 Scriptural narrative, not to James (who presided over the meeting), but 
to the.assembly itself. The lurking shade of distrust implied in the terms 
of the admonition, was certainly not shared by that great Apostle, whc 
had long ago given to St. Paul the right hand of fellowship We have 
already seen indications that, however strict might be the Judaical obser- 
gances of St. James, they did not satisfy the Judaizing party at Jerusalem, 
who attempted, under the sanction of his name, to teach doctrines and 
enforce practices of which be disapproved. The partizans of this faction, 
indeed, are called by St. Paul (while anticipating this very visit to J'erusa- 
lem), “the disobedient party”? Jt would seem that their influence was not & 
unfelt in the discussion which terminated in the resolution recorded. And 
though St. James acquiesced (as did St. Paul) in the advice given, it 


_; appears not to have originated with himself, 


The counsel, however, though it may have been suggested by suspicious 
prejudice, or even by designing enmity, was not in itself unwise. St. 
Paul's great object (as we have seen) in this visit to Jerusalem, was to 
sonciliate the Church of Palestine. If he could win over that Church to 
+he truth, or even could avert its open hostility to himself, he would be doing 
more for the diffusion of Christianity than even by the conversion of 
EÆEphesus. Every lawful means for such an end he was ready gladly to 
adopt. His own principles, stated by himself in his Epistles, required this 
of him. He had recently declared that every compliance in ceremonial LT 
observances should be made, rather than cast a stumbling-block in a 
brother’s way: He had laid it down as his principle of action, to become 
a Jew to Jews that he might gain the Jews ; as willingly as he became a 
Grentile to Gentiles, that he might gain the Gentiless He had givenit as 
a rule, that no man should. change his external observances because he 
became a Christian ; that the Jew should remain a Jew in things outward. 
Nay more, he himself observed the Jewish festivals, had previously counte- 
nanced his friends in the practice of Nazaritic vows, and had circumcised 
Timothy the son of a Jewess. So false was the charge that he had for- 
bidden the Jews to circumcise their children.” In fact, the great doctrine 

1 Acisxv. See Gal. ii. 12. 3 Rom. xv. 31. 
5 Rom. xiv. 


4 1 Cor: vü. 17-19. Such passages are the best refutation of Baur, who endeavours 
to represent the conduct here assigned to St, Paul as inconsistent with his teaching. 

$ See the discussion in Vol. I. pp. 267-269. | | © 

& Acts xvii. 18, which we conceive to refer to Aqu: 

| É quila. (See Vol. I. p. 422.) But 
many interpreters of the passage think that St. Paul er made io ro. We 


cannot possibly assent to Mr. Lewin’s view, that St. Paul vas still, on his arrival at 


Jerusalem, under the obligation of à vow Ï 
. D Ow taken in co E Î S 
esus, nsequence of his escape at 


Tor àrelobvroy., 


7 : | 
Baur argues that this charge was true, because the Jogical inference from St. Paul’s 
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of S6. Paul concerning the. worthlessness of ceremonial “observauces, 
rendered him equally ready to practise as to fors ake them. A mind so 
truly Catholic as his, was necessarily free from any repugnance to mere 
outward observances ; a repugnance equally superstitious with the formalism 
which clings to ritual. In his view, circumcision was nothing, and uncir. 
cumcision was nothing ; but faith, which worketh by love. And this love 
rendered him willing to adopt the most burdensome ceremonies, if by so 
doing he could save a brother from stumbling. Hence he willingly com- 
plied with the advice of the assembly, and thereby, while he removed the 
prejudices of its more ingenuous members, doubtless exasperated the factious 
partizans who had hoped for his refusal, 
Thus the meeting ended amicably, with no open manifestation of that 
hostile feeling towards St. Paul which lurked in the bosoms of some who 
were present. On the next day, which was the great feast of Pentecost,! 
St. Paul proceeded with the four Christian Nazarites to the temple. It 
is necessary here to explaïn the nature of their vow, and of the office 
which he was to perform for them. It was customary among the Jews 
for those who had received deliverance from any great peril, or who from 
other causes desired publicly to testify their dedication to God, to take 
upon themselves the vow of a Nazarite, the regulations of which are pre- 
scribed in the sixth chapter of the: book of Numbers? : {n that book no 
rule is laid down as to the time during which this life of ascetic rigour was 
to continue :# but we learn from the Talmud and Josephus that thirty 
doctrines was the uselessness of circumeision. But he might as well say that the 
logical inference from the decree of the council of Jerusalem was ile uselessness of 
circumcision, The continued observance of the law was of course only transitional. 
1 Tÿ éyvouévy Auép v. 26. We here adopt Wieseler's view of the verata quæstio 
concerning the émrè fuépar (v. 27). His arguments will be found in his Cäronologic, 
pp.99-113. This view entirely removes the dificulty arising out of.the twelve days,” 
of which St, Paul speaks (xxiv. 11) in his speech before Felix, Yet it cannot be denied 
‘ tbat, on reading consecutiveiy the twentj-sixth and tweniy-seventh verses of the 
tweniy-first chapter, it is difficult (whether or not we identify rüv uépwv rod dyvéouov 

- with ai énrà uépas) to believe that the same day is referred to in each verse. And 
when we come to xxiv. 11 we shall see that other modes of reckoning the time are 
admissible, 

3 6 When either man or woman à shall separate themselves to vow avow of a Nazarite, 
to separate themselves unto the Lord; he shall separate himself from wine and strong 
drink. .... All the days of the vow ‘of his separation there shall no razor come upon 
his head : until the days be fulfilled, in the which he separateth himself unto the Lord, 
be sball be holy and shall let the locks of the hair of his head grow.” Numb. vi. 2-51. 

3 Sometimes the obligation was for life, as in the cases of Sampson, Samuel, a 
Jobn the Baptist, That “seven days” in the instance before us was the whole durX 
tion of the vow, seems impossible, for this simple reason, that so short à time could 
produce no perceptible effect on the hair. Hemsen makes a mistake here in referring 
to the “ seven days”? in Numb. vi. 6, which contempiates only the exceptional case cf 
defilement in the course of the vow. 

4 Tract. Nazir, (Vol iii pp. 148, 149 of the translation of the Mischna by Suren- 
bustus.) 
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days was at least a customary period. During this time the Nazarite was 
bound to abstain from wine, and to suffer his hair to grow uncut. At 
the termination of the period, he was bound to present himself in .the 
temple, with certain offerings, and his hair was then eut off and bint 
upon the altar. The offerings required? were beyond the means cf the 
very poor, and consequently it was thought an act of piety for a rich 
man® to pay the necessary expenses, and thus enable his poorer country- 
men to complete their vow. St. Paul was far from rich ; he gained his 
daily bread by the work of his own hands ; and we may therefore natu- 
rally ask how he was able to take upon himself the expenses of these four 
Nazarites. The answer probably is, that the assembled ŒÆElders had 
requested him to apply to this purpose a portion of the fund which he had 
placed at their disposal However this may be, he now made himsclf 
responsible for these expenses, and accompanied the Nazarites to the 
temple, after having first performed the necessary purifications together 
with them. “On entering the temple, he announced to the priests that 
the period of the Nazaritic vow which his friends had taken was accom 
plished, and he waited5 within the sacred enclosure till the necessary 


1 After mentioning Berenice’s vow (B. J. ii. 15, 1) Josephus continues, Toùc yàp 7 
vécw Karamovovuérovc % riouv GAlac dvdykas dos ebxeoôar mod Tpiékovra Yuepôy 
nc àrodGoeir éAkoser Vuciac oivov Te àpéEeoOar Kai Evpfoeoôar Tàc kôuac. 

3 & And this is the law of the Nazarite, when the days of his separation are fulfilled : 
he sball be brought unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation ; and he shall 
offer his offering unto the Lord, one he lamb of the first year without blemish for a 
burnt offering, and one ewe lamb of the first year without blemish for a sin offering, 
and one ram without blemish for peace offerings, and a basket of unleavened: bread, 
cakes of fine flour mingled with oîil, and wafers of unleavened bread anointed with oil, 
and their meat offering, and their drink offerings. And the priest shall bring them 
before the Lord, and shall offer his sin offering and his burnt offering: and he shall 
offer the ram for a sacrifice of peace offerings unto the Lord, with the basket of un- 
leavened bread : the priest shall offer also his meat offering, and his drink offering. 
And the Nazarite shall shave the head of ‘his séparation at the door of. the tabernacle 
of the congregation, and shall take the hair of the head of his separation, and putitin 
the fire which is under the sacrifice of the peace offerings.” Numb. vi. 13-18. 

3 Compare the case of Agrippa mentioned above. . EL 
we A no carre RDS (24), éyricbeèc elofer (26), ebpôv je irvuouévor (æxiv. 18). 
| mean “doñieste hyself nn Nr PROS who interpret the expression dyvicôqre to 
|bear this meaning. A4 all nes Fous with them? We doubt whether it could 

Compare the use of dypétouss, à N “ other is by far the most natural and obvious, 

5 The obvious trans] toi y. 26 mom D AA) 
ublic notice tb à n ation of v. 26 seems to be “Ie entered into the temple, giving 
puoil aÿ the days of purification were fulfilled, [and staid there] till the 
oëering for each one of the Nazarites was brought? TH ; i à 
ékéorov should be noticed. Publicity is implied t 6 Dan ete ire of eue 
uotice was given were the priests, : YYÉT. The persons to whom 
ir nt a ge re et D DEN Of he vole mb If ve 
onies, we must Hran-lats sn : apse before the expiration of the Nazaritic cere- 
h T. Humphrey “making it known that the days of 
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offerings were made for each of them, and their hair cut off and burnt in 
the sacred fire. 
He migbt well have hoped, by thus complying with the legal ceremo- 


D, 


nial, to conciliate those, at least, who were only hostile to him because . 


they believed him hostile to their national worship. And, so far as the 
great body of the Church at Jerusalem was concerned, he probably suc- 
ceeded. But the celebration of the festival had attracted multitudes to 
the Holy City, and the temple was thronged with worshippers from every 
land ; and amongst these were some of those Asiatic Jews who had been 
defeated by his arguments in the Synagogue of Ephesus, and irritated 
against him during the last few years daïly more and more, by the con- 
tioual growth of à Christian Church in that city, formed in great part of 
converts from among the Jewish proselytes. These men, whom a zealous 


% 


feeling of nationality had attracted from their distant home to the metro- 


polis of theïr faith, now beheld, where they least expected to find him, the 


apostate Israelite, who had opposed their teaching and seduced their con-. 


verts. An opportunity of revenge which they could not have hoped for 
in the Grentile city where they dwelt, had suddenly presented itself. They 
sprang upon their enemy, and shouted while they held him fast, “ Men of 
Tsrael, help. This is the man that teacheth all men every where against 
the People and the Law; and this Place”: Then as the crowd rushed 
_tumultuously towards the spot, they excited them yet further by accusing 
Paul of introducing Greeks into the Holy Place, which was profaned by 
the presence of a Gentile. The vast multitude which was assembled on 
the spot, and in the immediate neighbourhood, was excited to madness by 
these tidings, which spread rapidly through the crowd. The pilgrims who 
flocked at such seasons to Jerusalem were of course the most zealous of 
their nation ; very Hebrews of the Hebrews. We may imagine the 
horror and indignation which would fill their minds when they heard that 


an apostate from the faith of Israel had been seized in the very act of ” 


profaning the Temple at this holy season. A furious multitude rushed 
upon the Apostle ; and it was only their reverence for the holy place 
which preserved him from being torn to pieces on the spot. They hurried 
him out of the sacred enclosure, and assaïled him with violent blows.° 


separation which: must be fulfilled before the offering should he made, were in the 
course of completion.? $So it is taken by De Wette, who acknowledges the solecism in 
rpoconvÉx Om. L | 

1 This place,/’—rod rémov roërou, v. 28. This holy place,/’—Tôy üyiov TôTov 
roërov, ib. We should compare here the accusation against Stephen, vi. 13. Oÿ 
-radera fauara Aa dv karà roù rémov Toù dytov. The two cases are in many respect# 
parallel. We cannot but believe that Paul must have remembered Stephen, and felt 
as though this attack on himself were a retribution. See belcw on xxii. 20 Cf. Vol 
I p. 69, also p. 196. . 
3 See Acts xxi. 31, 32. 


& 
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Their next course might have been to stone him or to hurl him over the - 
precipice into the valley below. They were already in the Court of’the 
Gtentiles, and the heavy gates ! which separated the inner from the outer 
enclosure were sbut by the Levites,—vrhen an unexpected interruption PS cu 
prevented the murderous purpose. oi 

| It becomes desirable here to give a more particular description than 
we have yet done of the Temple-area and the sanctuary which it enclosed 
© Some reference has been made to this subject in the account of St. 
Stephen’s martyrdom (Vol. I. p. 69), especially to that “ Stone Chamber” 
—the Hall Gazith—where the Sanhedrin held their solemn conclave. 
Soon we shall see St. Paul himself summoned before this tribunal, and 
hear bis voice in that hall where he had listened to the eloquence of the 
first martyr. But meantime other events came in rapid succession : for 
the better understanding of which it is well to form to ourselves a clear 
notion of the localities in which they occurred. | 

The position of the Temple on the eastern side of Jerusalem, the rela. 
tion of Mount Moriah to the other eminences on which the city was built, 
the valley which separated it from the higher summit of Mount Zion, and 
the deeper ravine which formed a chasm between the whole city and the 
Mount of Olives,—these facts of general topography are too well known 
to require elucidation.® On the other hand, when we turn to the descrip- 
tion of the Temple-area itself and that which it contained, we are met with 
considerable difficulties. It does not, however, belong to our present task 
to reconcile the statements in Josephus # and the Talmud with each other 
and with present appearances. Nor shall we attempt to trace the archi- 
tectural changes by which the scene has been modified, in the long inter- 
val between the time when the Patriarch built the altar on Moriah for his 
mysterious sacrifice,5 and our own day, when the same spot ° is the “wail. 

1 For an account of these gates see below. 

* In our account of the Temple, we have used Dr. Robinson’s Researches (ol. i.), 
the Memoïr of Jerusalem, with the plan of the Ordnance Survey, by Mr. Williams, pub- 
lished separately, 1849. (We have not had the opportunity of consulting the Second 
on of “ The Holy City,” of which this Memoir properly forms a part.) Schulz’s 

usalem,” with Kiepert’s Map, Berlin, 1845 (from which Map our own is taken, 


Vol. L p. 74. Compare the notes, pp. 138, 140) ; also the Articles on the Temple in 
Winers Realwôrterbuch and Kitto’s Cyclopedia, with Lightfoot’s treatise on the 
subject. 

3 The two places in Josephus were Herod’s temple ïs described at length are Ant 
xv. 11, and B. J. v.5. See also Ant. xx. 9, 7. 

+ The tract _Middoth (Measures) in the Mischna treats entirely of this subject. It 
will be found in the fifth volume of the Latin translation by Surenhusius. It was also 
published with notes by L'Empereur (small quarto, Leyden, 1630). This work is re- 


ferred to below. When we quote the tract itself, the references are to the pages in 
Surenhusius, 


5 Gen. xxii. 
5 The situation of the place is marked (17 onthe Map. See Robinson, 1. 350. “It 
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ing-place” of those who are his children after the flesh, but not ÿtt the 
heirs of his faith. Keeping aloof from all difficult details, and withdraw- 
ing ourselves from the consideration of those events which have invested 
this hill with an interest unknown to any other spot on the earth, we con- 
fine ourselves to the simple task of depicting the Temple of Eerod, as it 
was when St. Paul was arrested by the infuriated Jews. 

That rocky summit, which was wide enough for the threshing-floor of 
Araunah,! was levelled after David’s death, and enlarged by means of la- 
borious substæuctions, till it presented the appearance of one broad uniform 
area. . On this level space the temples of -Solomon and Zerubbabel 
were successively built : and in the time of the Apostles there were 
remains of the former work in the vast stones which formed the support- 
ing wall on the side of the valley of Jehosaphat,t and of the latter in-the 
eastern gate, which in its name and its appearance continued to be a mon- 
ument of the Persian power.‘ The architectural arrangements of Herod’s 
temple were, in their general form, similar to the two which had preceded 
it. When we think of the Jewish sanctuary, whether in its earlier or later 
periods, our impulse is to imagine to ourselves some building like a syna- 
gogue or a Church : but the first effort of our imagination should be to real- 
ize the appearance of that wide open space, which is spoken of by the 
prophets as the “ Outward Court” or the “ Court of the Lord’s House >”: 
and is named by Josephus the “ Outer Temple,” and botli in the Apocry- 
pha and the Talmud, the “Mountain of the House”6 That which was 
the ‘“ House” itself, or the temple, properly so called,’ was erected on the 
highest of a series of successive terraces, which rose in an isolated mass 


‘8 the nearest point in which the Jews can veuture to appr oùch their ancient temple ; 
and, fortunately for them, it is sheltered from observation by the narrowness of the 
lane and the dead walls around.” IE seems that the custom is mentioned even by 
Benjamin of Tudela in the twelfth century. 

1 1 Chron. xxi. 18. 2 Chron. ii. 1, 

? See the description of this work in Josephus, B. J. v. 5. 1. Ant. xv. 11.5 

3 The lower courses of these immense stones still remain, and are described by ali 
travellers. 

4 The Shushan Gate, which had a sculptured. representation of the city of Susx, and 
was preserved from the time of Zerubbabel. Middoth, p. 326. That which is now 
called the Golden Gate, “a highly ornamental double gateway of Roman constrac- 
tion,’ is doubtless on the same spot. See the Map. 

5 Ezek, xiv. 17. Jer. xix. 12. xxvi2, JIn2 Chron. iv. 9, it is called the Gront 
Court. 

6 The term with which we are most familiar,—the Court of the Gentiles,-—is never 
applied to this space by Jewish writers, 

7. {n the LXX. we find ofkoc and vadc nsed for that which was properly the Temple 
The expression rà {epdr, in the N.T., is a general term, inclusive of the whole series of 
courts. So it is used by Josephus, who speaks of the outer court as Tr FOùTOY Leodr. 

D) “aber À iepôv, while he. “usés vadc for the Temple itself, 
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from the centre of the Court, or rather nearcr to its north-western 


corner.’ 
In form the Outer Court was a square ; a strong wall enclosed it ; the 


sides corresponded to the four quarters of the heavens, and each was a 
stadinm or a furlong in length® Jts pavement of stone was of various 
colours :# and it was surrounded by a covered colonnade, the roof of 
which was of costly cedar, and was supported on lofty and massive columns 
of the Coïinthian order, and of the whitest marble.« On three sides there 
were two rows of columns : but on the southern side the-cloïster deep- 
ened into a fourfold colonnade, the innermost supports of the roof being 
pilasters in the enclosing wall. About the south-eastern angle, where the 
valley was most depressed below the plateau of the Temple, we are to 
look for that “ Porch of Solomon” (John x. 8, Acts üii. 11) which is familiar 
to us in the New Testament :5 and under the colonnades, or on the open 
area in the midst, were the “tables of the money-changers and the seats 
of them who sold doves,” which turned that which was intended for a 
house of prayer into a “ house of merchandise” (John ïüi. 16), and ‘a den 
of thieves”” (Matt. xxi. 13). Free access was afforded into this wide en- 
closure by gates © on each of the four sides, one of which on the east was 
the Royal Gate, and was perhaps identical with the “Beautiful Gate” of 
Sacred History,’ while another on the west was connected with the 
crowded streets of Mount Zion by a bridge over the intervening valley.s 

. Nearer (as we have seen) to the north-western corner than the centre 
of the square, arose that series of enclosed terraces on the summit of 
which was the sanctuary. These more sacred limits were fenced off by a 


1 In Middoth it is distinctly said that the space from the east and south is greater 
than that from the west and north. “Mons ædis erat quadratus, ita ut singula latera 
essent cubitorum quingentorum. Maximum spatium erat ab austro ; proximum ei ab 
oriente ; tertium ab aquilone ; minumum vero ab occidente. ÆEo loco, ubi majus erat 
_Spatium, major erat ejus usus,”? p. 334 It appears that Hirt (whose work on the 
Temple we have not been able to consult) erroneously places the Temple in the centre. 
? We do not venture to touch the difficulties connected with the dimensions of the 
Temple. Josephus is inconsistent both with the Talmud and himself. In one of bis 
estimates of the size of the whole area, the ground on which Antonia stood is included. 
3 TO 68 Émabpor érav renotkikro ravrodardv A0wv kaTeoTpouëvor. -B. J. v. 5, 2. 
4 Arai pèv al oroaù mäca, Kiôvec d adraïs pov6}ubor Aeuxorérmce uapuépou, kedpé- 
. pouc OË parvduaoiy Gpôguvro. - Ibid. Kiovokpévuv abroïic karè Tùr Kopévéov TPÔT OV 
ÉnefepyaouËévor ylvpaïc, EurAnev éurosoüoais Gè Tv To ravrèc Leyalovpyiav 
Ant. xv. 11, 5. He adds that the height of the columns was 25 cubits (?), and theï 


number 162, while each column was 50 wide that it require vi 
d three 
tr 2tched arms to embrace it. Lu . men with out- 


5 See Jos. Ant. xx. 9, 7. 
6 The statements of Josephus and Middoth with regard t i où 
S : ge o the gate 0 the ot 
court are absolutely irreconcileable. } COS n 2 oEter 
7 The Shushan Gate, mentioned above. 
: 5 The supposed remains of this bridge, with some of the difivrent thcories respectino 
‘an, have becn allnded to before. See Vol. I. pp. 27, 28,-and the eagraving. : 
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low balustrade of stone, with columns at intervals, on which inscriptions 
in Greek and Latin warned all Gentiles against advancing beyond them 
on pain of death.1 It was within this boundary that St. Paul was accused , 
of having brought his Heathen companions. Besides this balustrade, a 
separation was formed by à flight of fourteen steps leading up to the first 
platform,” which in its western portion was a narrow terrace of fifteen 
feet wide round the walls of the innermost sanctuary,—while the eastern 
portion expanded into à second court, called the Court of the Women: 
By this term we are not to understand that it was exclusively devoted to 
that sex, but that no women were allowed to advance beyond it. This 
court seems to have contained the Treasury 4 (Mark xiü. 41, Luke xxi. 1) 
and various chambers, of which that at the south-eastern corner should be 
mentioned here, for there the Nazarites performed their vows ; 5 and the 
whole Court was surrounded by a wall of its own, with gates on each 
side,—the easternmost of which was of Corinthian brass, with folding- 
doors and strong bolts and bars, requiring the force of twenty men to 


1 Apoparros mepBéBmro Abivoc, rpiraxvc uèv doc, mévu d8 xaprévruc dreupyao- 
péroc* Ev adr® d elorfkeoav 8 Ioov dLacrfuaros orÿhat, Tv Tÿc dyvelas mpoomuaivov- 
au vôuor, al per ‘EAAmvuixoïe, ai 0 ‘Pouaxoic ypéuuaot, uÿ Veiv àA26puhov ëvrdç 
Toÿ dylov mapiéva* Tà yèp Gebrepor iepdy, &yiov èkakeïro. Joseph. B. J. v. 5, 2. In 
the Antiquities (xv. 11, 7) he does not say that the inscription was in different lan- 
guages, but he adds that it announced death as the penalty of transgression. [Ty 
debrepov mwepiBonov] meprsixe épkiov Aubivor dpubäxkrov, ypapÿ KkôAvor eiotévas rdv 
àhäoetrÿ, Oavarikÿc dnerlovuévmc Tic nuias. A similar statement occurs in Philo de 
Virt. Odvaros àtapairmroc Gpiora karà rüv elç roùc .Evrôc mepiBôovce mape}ôvrov 
(déxovrar yèp eig Toùc É£wrépo rod mavray60ev révraç) rüv oùx ôuoeôvür. Vol. II. 
p.577. Ed. Mangey. This fence is mentioned again by Josephus in a striking pas 
sage, where Titus says to the J'ews: *Ap” oùx duelc, à juapéraror, rdv Spépaxrov rodrov 
rpodBéñecde rüv &ylov; oùx dues ÔÈ ràc Ev adrS orfhac Georfoare ypamuaoiv ‘EAy- 
vekoïc koi Yuerépoic Keyapayuévac, à undéva Tù yeloiov dnepBaiveuw mapayyélher; oùY 
Rpeic 0 roc drepôévrac duiv évatpetv érerpébauer, kûv Pouaiov riç g 3; B. J. vi. 2, 
- 4 From this it appears that the Jews had full permission from the Romans to kill 
even a Roman, if he went beyond the boundary. [These inscriptions have been 
alluded to before in this work, Vol. E. p. 3.] 

3 With this platform begins what is called rà Oedrepov lepèv by Josephus. Ksi 
resvapeoraidera pèv Baluoïs ÿv dvaBardv àrd rod xpôrou" perd 08 roùç dekaréocapag 
Baëuodç Tùd uéxpt Tod Telyovs Gdorqua ryx@v mr déra, müv ioôredov. DB. I, v. 5,2 
In Middoth we find the following: “ Ab interiori parte erabt cancellata sepes, altitu- 
äine decem palmarum, cui inerant effracturæ tredecim quas effregerunt reges Græciæ. 
. .. . Citra illam erat intermurale decem cubitorum latitudine, ubi duodecim gradus,”? 
335. Leaving aside the discordance as to numbers, we may remark that we are left 
in doubt as to whether the balustrade was above or below the steps. 

8 ‘H yuvaxoviric. B.J.v. 5,2, See Ant. xv. 11, 5. 

4 In Joseph. B. J. v. 5,2, we find yaÿogvAëkia in the plural. Compare vi. 5. 2. 
L'Empereur (p. 47) places the treasury, or treasuries, in the wall of the Court of the 
Women, but facing the Outer Court. 

5 « Ad ortum brumalem erat atrium Nazyræorum: quod ibi Nazyræi coquerent 
encharisticn sua, et detonderent capillos sus, eosque ollæ submitterent.” Afiddotÿ 
p. 341, > . 
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etose them for the night, We conceive that it was the closing of these 
doors by the Levites, which is so pointedly mentioned by Luke (Acts xxL 
80): and we must suppose that St. Paul had been first seized within them, 
and was then dragged down the flight of steps into the Outer Court. 

The interest, then, of this particular moment is to be associated ‘with 
the eastern entrance of the Inner from the Outer Temple. But to com- 
plete our description, we must now cross the Court of the Women to its 
western gate. The Holy Place and the Holy of Holies were still within 
and above the spaces we have mentioned. Two courts yet intervened be- 
iween the court last described and the Holy House itself. The first was 
the Court of Israel, the ascent to which was by a flight of fifteen semi- 
circular steps ;* the second, the Court of the Priests, separated from the 
former by alow balustrade® ‘Where these spaces bordered on each other, 
to the south, was the hall Gazith,4 the meeting-place of the Sanhedrin 
partly in one court, and partly in the other. A little further towards the 
north were all those arrangements which we are hardly able to associate 
with the thought of worship, but which daily reiterated in the sight of the 
Israelites that awful truth that “without shedding of blood there is no 
remission, {the rings at which the victims were slaughtered,-—the beams 
and hooks from which they were suspended when dead,—and the marble 
tables at which the entrails were washed : here, above all, was the 
Altar, the very place of which has been now identified by the bore in the 


1 We can hardly doubt that this is the gate mentioned by Josephus, B. J. vi. 5, 3: 
‘H évarolukÿ mm rod Evdorépo, xakÿ uèv oùoa Kai oriBaporéry, kAesouévm OÈ mépi 
deimv Lôluc dT” dvépüv elkoot, Ka uoyAoïc uèv Emepedouévy oudmpodéroic, kararÿyac 
Ÿ éxovoa Babvrérovc elç Tèv obddv ôvra dimvekoüc Alôou Ka@reuévouc. And this, we 
think, must be identical with that of B. J. v. 8,3. Mia  Eéwôer roù ved Koprvôtou 
xahkoÿ. This again is determined to be the gate by which the Court of the Women 
was entered fron the east, by Ant. xv. 11; Elyev Ô ëvrèc mepiBoñoc karà ÿAiov Boèc 
Eva Tôv uéyav, dv où rapñemuer &yvol uerà yuvauxdv. Such is the position assigned to 
the gate of Corinthian brass by L'Empereur and Winer. Others (Lightfoot, De Wette, 
Williams) make it the western gate of the Court of the Women. ‘ 
° Baôuot Oexarévre mpèc rÿv ueffova mé érd roù rôv yurawdv diarerxiouaros 
SVT y0v.. B. J. v.5, 3, “ Quindecim gradus ascendebant ex ejus medio in atrium 
res respondentes quindecim gradibus qui in Psalmis occurrunt : in quibus Levitz 
Pa NS erant gradus recti, sed gyrati instar dimidii rotundæ areæ” Mid- 

* The information which Josephus gives concerning these two courts (or rather twa 


parts of one court) is scanty. Under the Court Î 

£ . of Israe 

instruments of the priests. Middoth, p. 344. 2 EEE ROOMS 10 FR RO 
: 4 . In conclavi cæsi lapidis consessus magnus Israëlis sedebat, &c’ Middoth, p. 378 
ne Empereur, p.183. “Partim in airio, partim in loco communi sive intermurali.” 
cference has been made before to this hall, in the narrative of Stephen’strial. Vol.L 


p.70, n.1. See below, p. 260. Rabbinical authoriti | i 
s nes " orities say that th 
sudah and Benjamin passed between Gazith and the Holy Place. 2 Pere Fe 


me aan 0 PR: 598 859. The position of these rings, &e. was on the north side of 
He A D cu + 
dde ofering,—to which the ascènt vas by a gradual slope on the south 


nn 
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gacred rock of the Moslems, which corresponds exactly with the descrip- 
tion given in the Mischna of the drain and cesspool which communicated 
with the sewer that ran off into the Kedron! 

The House itself remains to be described. It was divided into three 
parts, the Vestibule, the Holy Place, and the Holy of Holes. From the 
Altar and the Court of the Priests to the Vestibule was another flight of 
twelve steps,” the last of the successive approaches by which the Temple 
was ascended from the east. The Vestibule was wider* than the rest of. 
the House : its front was adorned with à golden vine of colossal propor- 
tions :4 and it was separated by a richly-embroidered curtain or veil' from 
the Holy Place, which contained the Table of Shew-bread, the Candle- 
stick, and the Altar of Incense, After this was the ‘second veil” (Heb. 
ix. 8) closing the access to the innermost-shrine, which in the days of the 
Fabernacle had contained the golden censer and the ark of the covenant, 
but which in Herod’s Temple was entirely empty, though still regarded as 
the “’Holiest of AI” (Ib.) The interior height of the Holy Place and 
tbe Holy of Holies was comparatively small : but above them and on each 
side were chambers so arranged that the general exterior effect was that of 
a clerestory 5 rising above the aisles : and the whole was surmounted with 
gra spikes,5 to prevent the birds from settling on the sacred roof. 

Such is a bare outline of the general plan of the Jewish Temple 
Such was the arrangement of its parts, which could be traced, as in a 
map, by those who looked down from the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
as the modern traveller looks now from the same place upon the mosque 
of Omar and its surrounding court. As seen from this eminence,—when 
the gilded front of the vestibule flashed back the rays of the sun, and all 
the courts glittered (to use the comparison of Josephus) with the white- 
aess of snow while the column of smoke rose over all, as a perpetual 


- 1 This identification is due to Prof. Willis See Williams’ Memoir, p. 95. 

7 Adrdc 6 vadc OGdexa Balpoïc %v dvañaréc. 

8 Josephus says that there were shoulders on each side (£uxpoobey Gorep duor rap! 
éxérepor). Hence the Rabbis explained the use of the word Ariel or Lion in Isaiah 
xxix. 1, inasmuch as a lion is broader in front than behind. Middoth, p. 378. 

4 &Vitis aurea expandebatur super portam templi’ Middoth, p. 362. Tèc xpvoüs 
duréAovc, dp dv Bôrpuec ävépoufrerc karexpéuavro. Ant. xv. 11, 3. Oaïua Ka 
rod ueyébovçs Kaè Tÿs Téxvms Toi idoÿouv. B.J.v. 5,4. “Vitis aurea Templo re- 
perta.” Tac. Hist. v. 5. 

5 Williams, p. 97 

6 Karè ropupÿv O8 xpvoéouc 6Behodç àveiyge relmyuévovs, àç ph Tue mpookabecouéve 
uoÂdvoirTo Tüv ôpréwr. B. J. v. 5, 6. From the word ropuÿf we may conclude 
(as De Wette remarks, in his Archaologie) that the roof, like that oi Greek and Roman 
temples, was fectum fastigiatum. Lightfoot (Ch. xi.) thinks that the roof had pinna- 
cles, “as King’s Colledge Chappelle in Cambridge is decked in like manner, to n 
great beauty :’? and he adds that the roof was not flat, but rising in the middle, “ 
King’s Colledge Chappelle may be hcreiu a parallel also.” 

7 Toic eicagexvovuévoic Eévois môfbwler. Guosog per xiôvos mAñpet haTebaiveru' 
«ai yèo nabë uÿ KexpÜowro, Aeukéraroc gv. Îb. 
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oken of acceptable sacrifice, —and worshippers were closely crowded on 
the eastern steps and terraces in front of the Holy House, and pilgrims 
from all countries under heaven were moving through the outer court and 
flocking to the same point from all streets in the city,—the Temple at the 
time of the festival must have been a proud spectacle to the religious Jew. 
It must have been with sad and incredulous wonder that the four Disciples 
heard from Him who wept over Jerusalem, that all this magnificence was 
presently to pass away. None but a Jew can understand the passionate 
enthusiasm inspired by the recollections and the glorious appearance of 
the national Sanctuary. And none but a Jew can understand the bitter 
grief and deep hatred which grew out of the degradation in which his 
cation was sunk at that particular time, This ancient glory was now 
ander the shadow of an alien power. The Sanctuary was all but trodden 
under foot by the Gentiles. The very worship was conducted under the 
surveillance of Roman soldiers. ‘We cannot conclude this account of the 
Temple without describing the fortress which was contiguous, and almost 
a part ofit. oo - 

‘If we were to remount to the earlier history of the Temple, we might 


perhaps identify the tower of Antonia with the “palace” of which we 


read in the book of Nehemiah (ï. 8 vi. 2). It was certainly the build- 
ing which the Asmonean princes erected for their own residence under the 
name of Baris? Afterwards rebuilt with greater strength and splen- 
dour by the first Herod, it was named by him, after his Romanising 
fashion, in honour of Mark Antony# Tts situation is most distinctly 
marked out by Josephus, who tells us that it was at the north-westerns 
corner of the Temple-area, with the cloisters of which it communicated by : 
means of staircases (Acts xxi. 85, 40)5 Itis difficult, however, to define 
the exact extent of ground which it covered in its renewed form during 
the time of the Herods. There is good reason for. believing that it ex- 
tended along the whole northern side of the great Temple court, from the 
north-western corner where it abutted on the city, to the north-castern 


where it was suddenly stopped by the precipice which fronted the valley ; 


and that the tank, which is now popularly called the Pool of Bethesda, 


1 Maë. xxiv. 2,3, Mark xüi. 2,3. Luke xxi. 6. 

* Joseph. Ant. xv. 11, 4. 

3J osephus says of it réa pèv Büpiç ôvouatéuevor, aëôic à radrypc Tuxdv Tyg 
rpocuyopias, éTikparoavroc ’Avrovéiov, kaérrep &x6 Te roù YXeBaorod Kai ’Aypirre 
Peter Kai Aypermièc nôAeic Erepar LETuvouäoôgoav, B.J. 1, 5,4. See Vol. I. pp. 

y SO . : ‘ 
‘ ‘# Oè 7A-rovia KaTà yuriav 060 oroüv Ekesro To Tporou lepoÿ, Tÿç pc Écrépar 
KA TC Tpùs dokrov. B. J. V. 5, & Elsewhere we find: rarà Tv Bépaiov mAeupr, 
Ant. xv. 11, 4 To Bopetw KAfuarr ro lspoÿ. B.J. 1.5, 4. To Bôperov èx” adr 


ppoiprov. i. 21,1. Compare also v. 4, 2, 


€ See the next note but two for the clear description which Josephus gives of this 
communication between the fortress and the cloisters, | 
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was part of the fosse which protected it on the north. Though the 
ground on which the tower of Antonia stood was lower than that of the 
Temple itself, yet it was raised to such a height, that at least the south 
eastern of its four turrets® commanded a view of all that went on within 
the Temple, and thus both in position and in elevation it was in ancient 
Jerusalem what the Turkish governor’s house is now,—whence the best 
view is obtained over the enclosure of the mosque of Omar. But this is 
an inadequate comparison. If we wish to realise the influence of this 
fortiess in reference to political and religious interests, we must turn 
rather to that which is the most humiliating spectacle in Christendom, the 
presence of the Turkish troops at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
where they are stationed to control the fury of the Greeks and Latins at 
the most solemn festival of the Christian year. Such was the office of the 
Roman troops that were quartered at the Jewish festivals in the fortress 
of Antonias Within its walls there were barracks for at: least à thousand 
soldiers.4 Not that we are to suppôse that all the garrison in Jerusalem 
was always posted there. It is probable that the usual quarters of the 
“ whole cohort” (Mat. xxvii. 27), or the greater part of it, were towards 
the western quarter of the city, in that “prætorium” (John xviti. 28) or 
official residence where Jesus was mocked by the soldiers, and on the 
tessellated pavements in front of which Pilate sat, and condemned the 
Saviour of the world. But at the time of the greater festivals, when a 
vast concourse of people, fall of religious fanaticism and ‘embittered by 


1 This view is ably advocated by Dr. Robinson, in his account of Antonia (Res, 1. pp. 
431-436), and as Mr. Williams remarks (Memoir, p. 100), this reservoir (the Birket 
Israel) may still be the Bethesda of the Gospel. See a confirmation of Dr. Robinson’s 
hypotbesis, from the observations of Mr, Walcott, Bib. Sac. 1. p. 29. Compare Traill’s 
Josephus, xlü. and Taylor’s Continuation, Ixxxviii. Pompey found a trench on the 
northern side of the Temple (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 4,2 B.J.i7, 3.) Compare the ac- 
count of the occupation of Antonia by Titus. B. J. vi. 

2 It had four smaller towers rising from its angles, like the Tower of London, save 
that that on the $S. E. was higher than the others. Hvpyossddc oùoa Tà mûr oyfua 
karà yéviav Téooapouv érépoic LelAnTo TÜpyoic * @v oi pèv &)Aos TEVTÉKOUTE Tù Doc 
o Oè ni Tà peonpBoivÿ Kai kar’ dvarohÿv yovia EBdouirovra TAXE fv, &ç kz6opär 
62ov à” adroù rà éepév.  B.J. v. 5, 8. 

3 Kaôà dè ovvnro Taig Toù lepod oroaîc, eis éuporépac elye KkaraBüoæic dv 
kariôvrec où pooupoi (xafjoro yàp &eè En’ adrÿc réyua ‘Pouaiov) kaè duioréuevor refûè 
rèç oroùç uerè Tüv 6mAwy, v Taiç Eopraic, Tùv Ofjuov à 1h TL veurepobein mapepvaæ 
Toy. Ib. 

4 See below, p. 265, note on oxeipa. 

5 This Prætorium seems to have been the old palace of Herod, connected with ti 
tower called Hippicus, which is identified by existing remains. It was on the western 
side of the city, and is one of our fixed points in tracing the course of the ancient 
walls. See the Map. | 

6 ’Exdbioev ënt Béuaroc eic Tômov Aeyôueror Aiféorowror, "EBpaicri dè T'aGBañä 

John xix. 18. Something has been said before (Vol. I. p. 419, n. 1}, on the Bua a 
tribunal as the symbol of Roman power in the previnces. 
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‘natred of their rulers, focked into the Temple courts, it was found 1eces 
sary to order a strong military force into Antonia, and to keep them under 


arms, so that they might act immediately and promptly in the case of any 
outbreak. 

A striking illustration of the connection between the Fortress and the 
Temple is afforded by the history of those quarrels, which arose in refer- 
ence to the pontifical vestments. These robes were kept in Antonia 
during the time of Herod the Great. When he died, they came under 
the superintendence of the Roman procurator. Agrippa I, during his 
short reign, exercised the right which had belonged to his grandfather. 
At his death the command that the Procurator Cuspius Fadus should 
take the vestments under his care raised a ferment among the whole 
Jewish people ; and they were only kept from an outbreak by the presence 
of an overwhelming force under Longinus, the Governor of Syria. An 
embassy to Rome, with the aid of the younger Agrippa, who was then at 


the imperial court, obtained the desired relaxation : and the letter is still 


extant in which Claudius assigned to Herod, King of Chalcis, the privi- 
lege which had belonged to his brother! But under the succeeding Pro- 
curators the relation between the fortress Antonia and the religious cere- 
monies in the Temple became more significant and ominous. The hatred 
between the embittered Jews and those soldiers who were soon to take 
part in their destruction, grew deeper and more implacable. Under Ven 
tidius Cumanus,* à frightfui loss of life had taken place on one occasion at 
the passover, in consequence of an insult perpetrated by one of the 


Military When Felix succeeded him, assassination became frequent in 


Jerusalem : the high priest Jonathan was murdered, like Becket, in the 
Temple itself, with the connivance of the Procurator :4 and at the very 
moment of which we write, both the soldiers and the populace were in 
great excitement in consequence of the recent ‘“‘uproar” caused by an 
Egyptian impostor (Acts xxi. 88), who had led out a vast number of 


fanatic followers “into the wilderness” to be slain or captured by the 


troops of Felix.s 


Fhis imperfect description of the Temple-area and of the relations sub- 
sisting between it and the contiguous fortress, is sufficient to set the scene 


1 Joseph. Ant. Xx. 1,2. The letter ïs quoted in the fifteenth chapter of Mr. Lewin’s 
work on the Life and Epistles of St. Paul, a chapter which contains much miscellaneous 
formation concerning Jerusalem and the Jews at this time. 

‘ Tiberius Alexander, a renegade Jew, intervened between Fadus and Cumanus 
We shall recur to the series of procurators in the beginning of the next chapter. 


..$ Joseph. Ant. 3x. 5,2. B.J. ii 12,1. In this narrative the tower of Antonia and 
its guards are particularly mentioned. | . 


4 B. J. üi. 18, 8. 


. ne passages in Josephus, which relate to this Egyptian, are Ant. xx. 8,6. B.J3 
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sefore us, on which the events we are now to relate occurred in rapid 


succession. We left St. Paul at the moment when the Levites had closed 
the gates, lest the Holy Place should be polluted by murder,—and when 


the infuriated mob were violently beating the Apostle, with the full inten- 


tion of putting him to death. The beginning and rapid progress of the 


commotion must have been seen by the sentries on the cloïsters and the 


tower : and news was sent up! immediately to Claudius Lysias, the com- 
mandant of the garrison, that “ all Jerusalem was in an uproar ” (v. 31). 
The spark had fallen on materials the most inflammable, and not a mo- 
ment was to be lost, if a conflagration was to be averted, Lysias himself 
rushed down instantly, with some of his subordinate officers, and a strong 
body of men,* into the Temple court. At the sight of the flashing arms 
and disciplined movements of ‘the Imperial soldiers, the Jewish mob 
desisted from their murderous violence. “They left off beating of Paul.” 


pe 


They had for a moment forgotten that the eyes of the sentries were upon. 
them : but this sudden invasion by their hatred and dreaded tyrants, re- . 


minded them that they were “ in danger to be called in question for that 
day’s uproar.”” (Acts xix. 40.) 

Claudius Lysias proceeded with the soldiers promptly and directly ta 
St. Päul,; whom he perceived to be the central object of all the excite- 


ment in the Temple court : and in the first place he ordered him to-be 


chained by each hand to a soldier :+ for he suspected that he might be : 


the Egyptian rebel 5 who had himself baffled the pursuit of the Roman 
‘ force, though his followers were dispersed. This being done, he proceeded 
to question the bystanders, who were watching this summary proceeding, 

half in disappointed rage at the loss of their victim, and half in satisfac- 


tion that they saw him at least in cCaptivity. But “when Lysias de-. 


manded who he was and what he had done, some cried one thing, and 
some another, among the multitude” (+v. 38, 84) ; and when he found 
that he could obtain no certain information in consequence of the tumult, 
he gave orders that the prisoner should be conveyed into the barracks 


ar 


within the fortress. The multitude pressed and crowded on the soldiers, 


as they proceeded to execute this order : so that the Apostle was actually 


“ carried up” the staircase, in consequence of the violent pressure from 


1 ’Avéén. Compare this with rarédpauev in the next verse, and the dvabaluoi men- 
tioned below. 
3 Ilapaabdy orparidrac Kai ékaroyrépyag, v. 32. The full complement of centu: 
rions in the castle would be ten. | 
3 Tôre Eyyioac à zuhiapxoc. kr. A. 
4 fAAdoeotr Ovoir. So St. Peter was bound. Acts x 
5 This is evident from his question below, v. 38, Oùx äp cù et à Aiyérreoc ; 
6 Eic rÿv mapeuBoñÿv, v. 34 So below, xxü. 24, xxtii. 16. The word denotes nôt 
“the castle,” but soldiers’ barracks within it. It is the worä used of the camp of thg 
Esraelites i in the Wilderness. (EX 


so 
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velow.! And meanwhile deafening shouts arose from the stairs and from 
the court,—the same shouts whicb, nearly thirty years before, surrounded 
the prætorium of Pilate,—-“* Away with him, away with him” - 

At this moments the Apostle, with the utmost presence of mind, | 
turned to the commanding officer who was near him,—and, addressing him 
in Greek, said respectfully, “ May I speak with thee ?” Claudius Lysias 
was startled when he found himself addressed by his prisoner in Gréek, 
and asked him whether he was then mistaken in supposing he was the 
Egyptian ringleader of the late rebellion. St. Paul replied calmly that 


he was no Egyptian, but a Jew ; and he readily explained his knowledge 


of Greek, and at the same time asserted his claim to respectful treat- 
ment, by saying that he was a native of “Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen of 
no mean city :” and he proceeded to request that he might be allowed to 
address the people. The request was à bold one : and we are almost 
surprised that Lysias should have granted it: but there seems to have 
been something in St. Pauls aspect and manner, which from the first 
gained an influence over the mind of the Roman officer : and his consent 
was not refused. And now the whole scene was changed in à moment. 
St. Paul stood upon the stairs and turned to the people, and made a mo- 

tion with the hand,s as about to address them. And they too felt tlie in- 
fluence of his presence, Tranquillity came on the sea of heads below : 

there was “ a great silence :” and he began, saying, 


Brethren and Fathers,f hear me, amd let me now defend my- 
self before you. 


-# The Janguage which he spoke was Hebrew. Had he spoken i in Greek, 


the majority of those who heard him would have understood his words. 
But the sound of the holy tongue in that holy place fell like a calon 


e Ô 


1 '"Ore 08 éyévero ërè Toùc dvaBaluoée, ouvéln Pacrdseofau aèTèy Ür0 Tüv oTrpa- 
riwrüv Où Tv Blar roù 6xydov, v. 35. 
? Compare Luke xxiii. 18. John xix. 15. 
8 MélAuv elodyeo@ar eiç Tv mapeuBoñir. 
4 We need not repeat all that has been said before concerning the importance of 
Tarsus. See VoL'TI. pp. 22, 48-50, 105, 106, 255, 256 We may refer, however, to the 
History of the place by the Abbé Belley i in the ‘twenty-seventh volume of the Ac. des 


Iuscriphions. 
5 ’Eordç éni rüv àvaBabuüv raréceice Tÿ XEt, v. 40. Compare xiii. 16. xxvi. 1, 


also xx. 34. 

6 To account for this peculiar mode of address, we must suppose that mixed with 
the crowd were men of venerable age and dignity, perhaps members of the Sanhedrin, 
ancient Scribes and Doctors of the Law, who were stirring up the people against the 
heretic. *Avdpec d0eAgoi generally translated in A. V. “Jen and brethrèn ” litcrallz 
Men who are my brethren, may be equally translated Brefhren ; just as "Avdoe 


AGqväuo Athenians. 
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the troubled waters. The silence bécame universal and breathless : and 
the Apostle proceeded to address his countrymen as follows :— 


His birth and Tam myself! an Israelite, born indeed at Tarsus in 
éducation. Cilicia, yet brought up in this city, and taught at tho 
feet of Gamaliel, in the strictest doctrine of the law of our 
fathers ; and was zealous * in the cause of God, as ye all are this 
Bisperseoution day. And T persecuted this sect unto the death, bind- 

e ist 
ians. ing with chaïins and casting into prison both men and 
women. And of this the High Priest is my witness, and all the: 
Sanhedrin ; from whom I received letters to the brethren,t and 
wents to Damascus, to bring those also who were there to Je eru- 
salem, in chaïns, that they might be punished. 

But it came to pass that as I journeyed, when I 
drew nigh to Damascus, about mid-day, suddenly there 
shone from heaven a great light round about me. And I fell to 
the ground, and heard a voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thouw mef And I answered, Who aré thou, Lord ? 
and he saïd unto me, Z am Jesus of Nazareth,s whom thou per. 
secutest. And the men who were with me saw the light, and 
were terrified ;7 but they heard not the voice of Him that spake 
unto me. And Lsaid, What$hall T do, Lord? And the Lord 
said unto me, Arise, and go into Damascus, and there thou shalt 
be told of all things which are appointed for thee to do. 


His conversion. 


His blindness, And when I could not see, from the brightness ot 
äsm. that light, my companions led me by the hand, and 


so I entered into Damascus. And a certain Ananias, a devout s. 
man according to the law, well reported of by all the Jews who 
_dwelt there, came and stood beside me, and said to me, Brother 
Saul, receive thy sight; and in that instant I received my sight: 


1 The éyà is emphatic. 3 Zylorfç. See the note on Gal. i. 14. 

3 IlpeoBvreptor. Compare Luke xxü. 66. The high priest here appealed to was the 
person who held that office at the time of St. Paul’s conversion, probably Theophilus, 
who was high priest in 37 and 38, À. D. 

4e. the Jews resident at Damascus. 

5 ’Eropevôuyv, literally, T'iwas on my road (imperf.). 

6 Literally, Jesus the Nuzarene. Saul was going to cast #he Nazarenes (s0'the 
Cbristians were called, see Acts xxiv. 5) into chaïins and dungeons, when he wes 
stopped by-the Lord, announcing himself from heaven to be Jesus the Nazarene. 

3 The clause «ai ÉuÿoBor &yévorro is omitted in some of the best MSS. 

8 Evoc6c. This word is omitted in some of the best MSS., probably because the 
copyists were perplexed at finding it not here used in its usual technical sense of a 
Jewish proselyte. 

9 *Aya6Aéro has the double meaning of éo recover sight and to look up; in the 
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and saw him. And he said, 7he God Pa oùr fathers hath or- 
dained thee to Enow His will, and to behold the Just One, and to 
hear the voice of His mouth. For thou shalt be His witness to 
all the world: of what thou hast seen and heard. And now, why 
dost thou delay? Arise and be baptized*® and wash away thy 
sins, caling on the name of Jesus: 

‘And it came to pass, after I had returned to Jeru- mis seturn to 
salem, and while I was praying in the Temple, that I 7%: 
was in a trance, and saw Him saying unto me, Make nommant 
haste and go forth quickly from Jerusalem ; for they 5%" œn 
«will not receive thy testimony concerning me. And I | 
said,+ Zord, they themselves know that I continuallys imprisoned 
and scourged în every synagogue the believers in Thee. And 
when the-blood of thy martyrs Stephen was shed, J'also myscf 
was standing by and consenting gladly? to his death,s and keeping 
the raiment of them who slew him. And He said unto me, De- 
part ; for T'uwl send thee far hence unto the Gentiles. 


At these words St. Pauls address to his countrymen was suddenly in- 
terrupted. Up to this point he had riveted their attentions They lis- 
tened, while he spoke to them of his early life, his persecution of the 
Church, his mission to Damascus. Many were present who could testify, 
on their own evidence, to the truth of what he said. Even when he told 
them of his miraculous conversion, his interview with Ananias, and his 
vision in the Temple, they listened still “With admirable judgment he 
deferred-till the-last all mention of the. Gtentiles 0 He spôke 6f Aränias 


former of which it is used in the accounts of blind men healed in the gospels Here 
the A. V. translates the same verb by two different words. 

1 Ilévraç dv8p6rovc, rather stronger than a77 men. 

* Bénriou, literally, cause thyself to. be baptized (mid.). With the following 
ärékovoa, compare 1 Cor. vi. 11. . 

3 The best MSS. read aÿroÿ, and not roù Kvupéov. The reference is to the confession 
of faith in Jesus, which preceded baptism. 

4 St. Paul expected at first that the Jews at Jerusalem (the members of his own 
party) would listen to him readily, because they could not be more violent against 
the Nazarenes than they knew him to have been : and he therefore thought that they 
must feel that nothing short of irresistible truth conld have mañe him join the sect 
which he had hated. 

5 “Hunv guAatitov. Tvas imprisoning, I kept on imprisoning. 

6 Mépruç had not yet acquired its technical sense, but here it may be trauslated 
Afartyr, because the mode in which Stephen bore testimony was by his death. 

7 Syvevdoretv, to consent gladly. Compare Rom. i. 32. 

8 Tÿ dvæpéoet adroÿ, though omitted in the best MSS,, is implied in the sense. 

9 Notice the imperfect 7xovoy as contrasted with ërÿpar which follows See the 
remarks on Stephen’s speech. Vol. L p. 71. | 

10 As an ARTE of St. Paul’s wisdom, it is instructive to observe that in xxvi : 

VOL. IL.-—-} 
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sa “ devout mar according to the law” (v. 12), as one “ well reported 


of by all the Jews » 6), as one who addressed him in the name of “the 


errant 


God of their Fathers 7 (v..14). In his vision he showed how he ad 


nleaded before that God ie energy of his former persecution, as a proof 
that his countrymen must surely be convinced by his conversion : and 


when he alluded to the death of Stephen, and the part which he had taken ; 


himself in that cruel martyrdom (v. 20), all the associations of the place 
where they stood' must (we should have thought) have brought the 


memory of that scene with pathetic force before their minds. But when 
his mission to the Gentiles was announced,—though the words quoted were 
the words of Jehovah spoken in the Temple itself, even as the Lord had 
once spoken to Samuel, —one outburst of frantic indignation rose from 
the Temple-area and silenced the speaker on the stairs. Their nationäl 
pride bore down every argument which could influence their reason or 
their reverence. They could not bear the thought of uncircumcised Hea- 
thens being made equal to the sons of Abraham. They cried out that 


such a wretch ought not to pollute the earth with his presence ÿ—that it 


was à shame to have preserved his life : 4 and in their rage and impa- 
tience they tossed off their outer garments (as on that other occasion, 
when the garments were laid at the feet of Saul himself 5), and threw up 
dust into the air with frantic violence. This commotion threw Lysias into 
new perplexity. He had not been able to understand the Apostle’s He- 
brew speech : and, when he saw its results, he concluded that his prisoner 
must be guilty of some enormous crime. He ordered him therefore to be 


17, it is distinctly said that Jesus himself announced from heaven Paul’s mission to 
the Gentiles; and that in ix. 15, the same announcement is made to Ananias ;— 
wbereas in the address to the Jews this is kept out of view for the moment, and re- 
served till after the vision in the Temple is mentioned. And again we should observe 
that while in ix. 10, Ananias is spoken of as a Christian (see 13), here he is described 
as a strict and pious Jew. He was, in fact, both the one and the other. But For the 
purposes of persuasion, St. Paul lays stress here on the latter poini. 

1 See above, p. 244, n. 1. : 

2 1 Sam. iii. 3 Aiîpe Gr Tic yÿç Tv ToLoÿTov. 

# The correct reading appears to be «a@xer, It will be remembered that tbey were 
on the point of killing St. Paul, when Claudius Lysias rescued him, xxi. 31 

5 ‘Perroëvrov rà luéria, xxii. 23. Kad ol uéprupec dméfevro Tà luéria aèrüv æapà 
Todc rédaç veaviow ka)ovuévou ZabAov kaè EAiboB6Aovv rdv Srépavor, vi.58. We need 
not, however, suppose, with Meyer, that this tossing of the garments and throwing of 
éugt, was precisely symbolical of their desire to stone Paul. It denoted simply im- 
gatience and disgust. So in Lucian we find : rà Séarpov &mav ovveueuuer, Kai Ery- 
des, raè éBéuv, Kai Tàc éo0ÿraç àréppirrour, De Salt, 83. See the next note. 

6 “ Sir John Chardin, as quoteë by Harmer (Obs. iv. 203) says that it is common for 
the peasarts in Persia, when they have a complaint to lay before their governors, to 
repair to them by hundreds, or a thousand, at once. They place themselves near the 
gate of the palace, where they suppose they are most likely to be seen and heard, and 
then set up a horrid outcry, rend their garments, and throw dust into the air, at the 
same time demanding justice.” Hackett. : .  . 
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saken immediately from the stairs into the barracks ;! and to be examine 
by torture, in order to elicit a confession of his guilt. Whatever instru. 
ments were necessary for this kind of scrutiny would be in readiness 
within a Roman fortress : and before long the body* of the Apostle was 
“ stretched out,” like that of a common malefactor, ‘to reccive the 
lashes,” with the officer standing by, to whom Lysias had entrusted the 
superintendence of this harsh examination. 

‘ Thus St. Paul was on the verge of adding another suffering and dis. 
grace to that long catalogue of aflictions, which he gave in the last letter 
he wrote to Corinth, before his recent visit to that city (2 Cor. xi. 23-26). 
Five times scourged by the Jews, once beaten with rods at Philippi, and 
twice on other unknown occasions, he had indeed been “in stripes above 
measure” And now he was in a Roman barrack, among rude soldiers, 
with a similar indignity 5 in prospect ; when he rescued himself, and at the 
same time gained a Yantage-ground for the Gospel, by that appeal to his 
rights as a Roman citizen, under which he had before sheltered his sacred 
. cause at Philippis He said these few words to the centurion who stood 
by : “Is it lawful to put to the rack one who is a Roman citizen and 
uncondemned ?” The magic of the Roman law produced its effect in a 
moment. The centurion immediately reported the words to his command- 
ing officer, and said significantly, “Take heed what thou doest : for this 
man is a Roman citizen”  Tiysias was both astonished and alarmed, He 
knew full well that no man would dare assume the right of citizenship, if 
it did not really belong to him :7 and he hastened in person to his prisoner. 
A burried dialogue took niace, from which it appeared, not only that St. 
Paul was indeed a Roman citizen, but that he held this privilege under 
circumstances far more honourable than his interrogator : for while Claudius 
Lysias had purchased ? the right for ‘a great sam,” Paul was “free-born.” 


1 Exélevoey adrdv dyecdar eiç Tv mapeuboñÿr. See apove, pp. 253, 4, 5. 

? Méori£iy duéraiecüa. 

3 The correct reading appears to be mpoérervar. We take roïc jui à to mean “ for 
the thongs,” &.e. the straps (vedpouc) of which the uéoriyec Were made.. Others con- 
sider the words to denote the thongs or straps with which the offender was fastened to 
the post or pillar. In either case, the use of the article is explained. 

4 We see this from v. 25, eîre mpôc Tèv £crüra ékarévrapyor. Claudius Lysias 
himself was not on the spot (ce v. 26), but had handed over the Apostle to à centu- 

ion, who ‘stooû by,” as in the case of a military flogging with us. . 

5 We must distinguish between HéOTIYES, uacriçeuw here (24,.25) and baBéien, 
&éaBdiobgv (Acts xxvi 22. 2 Cor. xi. 25). In the present instance the object was 
not punishment, but examination. 

6 See Vol. I. p. 310. | 

7 Such pretensions were liable to capital punishment. Civ'iatem KRomanam usur 
pantes in Campo Esquilino securi percussit.” Suet. Claud. 25. 

8 Ioooek6dv 6 xiAtdoyos KT. À. 
8 We learn from Dio Cassius, that the civitas of Rome was, in the early part ef tha- 
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Orders were instantly given! for the removal of the instruments of torture : 


and those who had been about to conduct the examination retired. Lysias 
was compelled to keep the A postle still in custody : for he was ignorant of 
the nature of his offence : and indeed this was evidently the only sure 
method of saving him from destruction by the Jews. But the Roman 
officer was full of alarm: for in his treatmevt of the prisoner* he had 
already been guilty of a flagrant violation of the law. 

On the following day the commandant of the garr ison adopted a milder 
methoë of ascertaïning the nature of his prisoner’s “Éence. He sammon- 
ed à meeting of the Jewish Sanhedrin with the high-priests, and brought 
St. Paul down from the fortress and set him before them,—doubtless 
taking due precautions to prevent the consequences which might result 
from a sudden attack upon his safety. Only a narrow space of the Great 
:. Temple Court intervened* between the steps which led down from the 
tower of Antonia, and those which led up to the hall Gazith, the Sanhedrin’s 
accustomed place of meeting. If that hall was used on this occasion no 
heathen soldiers would be allowed to enter it : for it was within the balus- 
trade which separated the sanctuary from the Court. Butthe fear of 
pollution would keep the Apostle’s life in safety within that enclosure. 
There is good reason for believing that the Sanhedrin met at that period 
in a place less sacred,5 to which the soldiers would be admitted ; but this 
is a question into which we need notenter. Wherever the council sat, ve 


are suddeniy transferred from the interior of a Roman barrack to à scene 


entire] J ewish. 


reign of Claudius, sold at a high rate (# modéreca ueyélov Tà mpüror xpmuarur 
rpabeïca) and afterwards for a mere trifle. 

1 This is not expressed, but it is implied by what follows : ed0éus dréorpoav. k.T. A. 
It is unnecessary to repeat here what has been said concerning the citizenship of 
Paul and his father. See Vol. I. pp. 45, 46. For the laws relating to the privileges 
of citizens, see again Vol. L p. 3160. 

3 JEgofi0m Te %v adrèv dedexüç. We cannct agree with Bôttger.in referrihg the 
last word to mpoéretvar roïc iuäot (v. 25). Nor can we-see any ground for De Wetie’s 


notion of an inconsistency between this word and what follows. . Lysias was afraid, - 


because he had s0 “bound”? the Apostle, as he could not have ventured to do, had he 
known he was a Roman citizen. It seems, that in any case it would-have been illegal 
to have had immediate recourse to torture. “Non esse a tormentis incipiendum, Div. 
Augustus constituit.’ Digest. L.48, tit. 18. Certainly it was contrary to the Roman law 
to put any Roman citizen to the torture, either by scourging or in any other way. Under 
‘the Imperial regime, however, s0 early as the time of Tiberius, this rule was violated ; 
end torture was applied to citizens of the highest rank, more añ@ more freely. Bee 
Geib (Geschichte des rômischen Criminalprocesses bis zum Tode J ustinians) p. 615, 
and the instances trhich he quotes from Tacitus, Suetonius, Dio, and Seneca.. : 

8 Tÿ éraipov. 4 See above. 

5 The Rabbinical way of expressing this was as follows : “ Migravit supremus sena- 
ts omnimodo ab exedra lapidum cæsorum ad tabernas, et a tabernis aû Jerusalem’: 
L'Empereur on Middoth, p. 48. See Vol I p. 69. 
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Paul was now in presence of that council, before which, when he was 
ximself a member of it, Stephen had been judged. That moment could 
hardly be forgotten by him: but he looked steadily at his inquisitors ; : 
among whom he would recognize many who had been his fellow-pupils in 
the school of Gtamaliel, and his associates in the persecution of the Chris. 


tians. That unflinching look of conscious integrity offended them, —and his … 


confident words—“ Brethren,? I have always lived a conscientious® life 


before God, up to this very day,”—so enraged the high-priest, that he 


commanded those who stood near to strike him on the mouth. This brutal 
insult roused the Apostle’s feelings, and he exclaimed, ‘God shall smite 
thee, thou whited wall : 4 sittest thou to judge me according to the law, and 
then in defiance of the law dost thou command me to be struck” If we 
consider these words as an outburst of natural indignation, we cannot 
severely blame them, when we remember St. Pauls temperament, and how 


they were provoked. If we regard them as a prophetic denunciation, they 


were terribly fulfilled, when this hypocritical president of the Sanhedrin 
was murdered by the assassins in the Jewish war. In whatever light we 


Hi 


view them now, those who were present in the Sanhedrin treated them 


_as profane and rebellious. ‘“Revilest thou God’s high-priest ?” was the 
indignant exclamation of the bystanders. And then Paul recovered him- 
‘self, and saïd, with Christian meëkness and forbearance, that he did not 
consider”? that Ananias was high-priest ; otherwise he would not so have 
spoken, seeing that it is written in the Law ‘‘#%ou shalt not revile the 


1'’Arevioaç To ovvedpiw. See Vol. I. p. 148, n. 2. 

3 It should be observed that, both here and below (vv. 5, 6) he addresses the Sanhe 
drin as equals,—ävépec àdeApoi,—whereas in xxii. 1, he says à6eAgoi kai rarépec. 

3 This assertion of habitual conccientiousness is peculierly characteristic of St. Paul 
See 2 Tim. i. 3, where there is also a reference to his forefathers, as in v. 6, below. 
Compere ch. xxvi. 

4 With roîye Kexovrauéve, compare Our. Saviour’s comparison of hypocrites with 
“.whited sepulchres ?” (Matt. xxiii. 27). Lightfoot goes s0 far-here, as to say that the 
words themselves mean that Ananias had the semblance of the high-priest’s office with- 
out the reality. 

__#& See-Vol. I. p. 49. . 

6 He was killed by the Sicarii, Joseph. B. J. ii. 17, 9.. 

7 The use of this English word retains somethiag of the ambiguity of the original 
oùr Ydeuwv, 5re Ecru dpxrepebc. It is difficult to decide positively on the meaning of 
the words. Some think that St. Paul meant to confess that he had been guilty of a 
want of due reflection,—others that he spoke ironically, as refusing to recognize a 
man like Ananias &s high-priest,—others have even thought that there was in the 
words an inspired reference to the abolition of the sacerdotal system of the Jews, and 
the sole priesthood cf Christ. Another class of interpreters regard St. Paul as igno- 
rant of the fact that Ananias was high-priest; or argue that Ananias was not really 
(installed in this office. And we know from J'osephus, that there was the greatest irre- 
gularity in the. ‘appointments about this time. Lastly, it has been suggested (Vol. I. 


p. 148, n. 2) that the imperfection of St. Paul’s vision (supposed to be implied it | 


"érévioac) was the cause of the mistake. 
8 Ex. xxii. 28. 
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£ 


ruler of thy people” But the Apostle had seen enough to be convinced| 
that there was no prospect before this tribunal of a fair inquiry and a just! 
decision. He therefore adroitly adopted a prompt measure for enlisting ! 
the sympathies of those who agreed with him in one doctrine, which, though 
. held to be an open question in J udäism, was an essential truth‘in Obris- | 
tianity2 He knew that both Pharisees and Sadducees were among his’ 
judges, and well aware that, however united they might be in the outward 
_ work of persecution, they were divided by an impassible line in the deeper 
matters of religious faith, he cried out, “ Brethren, I am a Pharisee, and 
all my forefathers® were Pharisees : it is for the hope of a resurrection from 
the dead that E am to be judged this day” ‘This exclamation produced 
an instantaneous effect on the assembly. It was the watchword which 
marshalled the opposing forces in antagonism to each other.4 The Phari- 
sees felt a momentary hope that they might use their ancient partizan as 
a new weapon againsf their rivals ; and their hatred against the Sadducees 
was even greater than their hatred of Christianity. They were vehement 
in theiïr vociferations ;5 and their language was that which Gamaliel had 
used more calmly many years before6 (and possibly the aged Rabban may 
have been present himself in this very assembly):7 “If this doctrine be 
of God, ye cannot destroy it : beware lest ye be found to be fighting against 
God” “We find no fault in this man : what, if (as he says)® an angel 
or à spirit have indeed spoken to him, ? The sentence was left incom- 
plete or unheard in the uproar® ‘The judgment-hall became a scene of 


1 Lvodç 67e Tù êv jépoc Eort Zaddovraiwv, rù dè Érepor bapioalwv. k.T. À. For 
these two sects, see the early part of Chap. IT. : 

2 “Expaëer. Lachmann and Tischendorf read ékpañer. But the MSS. are divided, 
and surely the aorist is more natural than the imperfect, 

3 bapoatwv, not Papioaiov is the reading best supported by: MSS,, and the plural is 
far more forcible. See Vol. I. pp. 33, 34. 

4 TEyévero oThoig . . . . ka Eoxioüy Tù xAÿboc. v.T. Compare dLeéyovTo, v..9, 

5 ’Eyéuero O8 kpavy} eyäAn, v. 9. 6 Acts v. 389. . 

7 It appears that he died about two years after this time. See Vol. I. p. 57. We 
raay refer here to the observations of Mr. Birks in the Horæ Apostolicæ (No. xvi.) ap- 
pended to his recent edition of the Horæ Paulinæ, where he applies the jealousy and 
mutual antipathy of the Sadducees and Pharisees, to explain the conduct of Gamaliel at 
the former trial, and thus traces ‘an unobtrusive coïncidence ” between this passage 
and the narrative in Acts v. “Fist, the leaders in the persecution were Sadducees (+. 
17). In the next place, it was a doctrinal offence which was charged upon them (+, 
28). Again, the answer of Peter, while an explicit testimony to the claims of Jesus, 
is an equally plain avowal of the doctrine of the resurrection (+. 30). When Gama 
_ liel icterposes, it is notéd that he was a Pharisee, &e.” (+. 34.). 

-8 There is probably à tacit reference to what St. Paui had said, in his specch on the 

| stairs, concerning his vision in the Temple. 

_s There seems no doubt that the words y} Seouayower cught not to be in the text : 

and that there is an aposiopesis, either voluntary for the sake of emphasis, or compui 

_sory because of the tumult. Perhaps the word Üséuayor in Acts v. 39 may have lcd 
to the interpolat'on. 
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the most violent contention ; and presently Claudius Lysias received infor 


mation of what was taking place, and fearing lest the Roman citizen, whom 


he was bound to protect, should be torn in pieces between those who sought 


to protect him, and those who thirsted for his destruction, he ordered the 


-troops to go down instantlx, and bring him back into the soldiers’ quarters . 


within the fortress. 
_ So passed this morning of violent excitement. In the evening, when 


Paul was isolated, both from Jewish enemies and Christian friends, and . 


surrounded by the uncongenial sights and sounds of a soldiers barrack,— 
when the agitation of his mind subsided, and he was no longer strung up 
by ‘the presence of his persecutors, or supported by sympathizing brethren, 
—can we wonder that his heart sank, and that he looked with dread on the 
vague future that was before him? Just then it was that he bad one of 
those visions by night, which were sometimes vouchsafed to him, at critical 
seasons of his life, and in providential conformity with the circumstances 


in which he was placed. The last time when we were informed of such 


an event, was when he was in the house of Aquila and Priscilla at Corinth, 
and when he was fortified against the intimidation of the Jews by the 
words “ Fear not: for I! am with thee”  (Acts xviïi 9, 10.) The next 
instance we shall have to relate is in the worst part of the storm at 
sea, between Faïr Havens and Malta, when a similar assurance was given 
to him : ‘ Fear not : thou must stand before Cæsar”’ (Th. xxvii. 24.) 
On the present occasion events were not sufficiently matured for him to 
receive a prophetic intimation in this explicit form. He had, indeed, long 
looked forward to a visit to Rome : but the prospect now seemed further 


off than ever. And it was at this anxious time that he was miraculously . 


comforted and strengthened by Him, who is ‘the confidence of all the 
ends of the earth, and of them that are afar off upon the sea ; who by 
His strength setteth fast the mountains ; who stilleth the noise of the 
seas and the tumult of the people” 1{n the visions of the night, the Lor 
himself stood by him and said : “ Be of good cheer, Paul ; for as thou 

“hast testified of me’at Jerusalem, so must thou testify also at Rome.” 
(Ib. gxii. 11.) 

‘The contrast is great between the peaceful assurance thus secretly 
given to the faith of the Apostle in his place of imprisonment, and the 
active malignity of his enemies in the city. When it was day, more than 
fcrty of the Jews entered into a conspiracy to assassinate Pal :? and that 
they might fence round their crime with all the sanction of religion, they 
bound themselves by a curse, that they would eat and drink nothing til 


3 Etafiyôeic 6 x. un daoxdobm . . .. &yev re eic Tv rapeuboafr. 
# With the direct narrative, v. 12-15, we shouli compa re closely the account giver 
by 8t Paul's nephew, vv. 20, 21. 
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the deed was accomplished: Thus fortified by à dreadful oath, they came 
before the chief priests and members of the Sanhedrin,” and proposed the 
following plan, which seems to have been readily adopted. Thé Sanñe- 
drists were to present themselves before Claudius Lysias, with the request 
that he would allow the prisoner to be brought once more before the 
Jewish Court, that they might enter into a further investigation : and 
the assassins were to lie in wait, and murder the Apostle on his way 
down * from the fortress. The plea to be brought before Liysias was very 
plausible : and it is probable that, if he had received no further informa- 
tion, he would have acted on it : for he well knew that the proceedings of 
the Court had been suddenly interrupted the day before,s and he would 
be glad to have his perplexity removed by the results of a new inquiry.° 
The danger to which the Apostle was exposed was most imminent : and 
there has seldom been a more horrible example of crime masked under 
the show of religious. zeal. 

The plot was ready:7 and the next days it would have been carried 
into effect, when God was pleased to confound the schemes of the conspi- 


1 So we are told by Josephus that ten Jews bound themselves by a soleinn oath to 
assassinate Herod, and that before their execution they maintained «aAüc «ai oùv 
eboeBela Tv ovvouootav abroic yevéoôæ, Ant. xv. 8, 3, 4. Hackett .quotes from 
Philo a formal justification of such assassinations of apostates. . In illustration of the 
form of the oath, Wetstein cites the following from a Rabbinical authority : “ Post 
jusjurandum non edam nec bibam, qui edit et bibit dupliciter reus est.” Lightfoot, 
however, shows from the Talmud (Hor. Heb.) that those who were implicated in such 
an oath could obtain absolution. | 

% IlpooeAËôvrec Toic dpxiepedouw Kad Toic mpecBurépoic, v. 14 Most of the com- 
mentators are of opinion that only the Sadducean party is contemplated here, the 
Pharisees having espoused St. Paul’s cause, But it is far more natural to suppose that 
their enthusiasm in his behalf had been only momentary, and that the temporary 

schism had been healed in the common wish to desiroy him. The Pharisees really 
hated him the most. It would seem, moreover, from xxiv. 15, that Pharisees appeared 
as ecusers before Felix. 

3 ‘Qc méhAovras draypéoeur dkpubéorepoy Tà mepi adroë. See the next note but 
two. 

4 Karayäyy, v. 15 ; rarayäyme, v. 20. So xarafBév, v. 10, and karayayby, xxil, 30, 
The accurate use of these words should be compared with what is said by Josephus and 
by : St. Luke himself of the stairs between thé temple and the fortress. They present 
us with an undesigned consistency in a matter of topography ; ; and they show that the 
writer was familiar with the place he is describing. 

5 See above. 

6 We believe, with Meyer, that in v. 20 the correct reading is that adopted by Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf, uéAwv, not uéAAovrec. If the Sanhedrin were about to i inves- 
tigate (see v. 15), it would be in order that Claudius Lysias might obtain more infor. 

mation : and it would be more natural for the young man to put the matter before 
him in this point of view. 

7 Observe the young man’s words, v. 21: Kai vür elciy Érouwor rpoodexôuevor Tir 
drû cod énayyellov. 

$ Atpcov. v. 20. Itisin the young man’s statement that this precise reference 
iime occurs. Xn v. 15 the word appears to be an interpolation. ‘ 
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rators. The instrument of St. Paul's safety was one of his own relations, 
the son of that sister whom we have before mentioned (Vol. L. p. 49) ae 
the companion of his childhood at Tarsus. It is useless to attempt te: 
draw that veil aside, which screens the history of this relationship from 
our view : though the narrative seems to give us hints of domestic inter. 
course at. Jerusalem, of which, if it were permitted to us, we would 
. gladly know more. Enough is told to us to give a favourable impression 
both of the affection and discretion of the Apostles nephew : nor is he 
the only person, the traits of whose character are visible in the artless 
simplicity of the narrative. The young man came into the barracks, and 
related what he knew of the conspiracy to his uncle ; to whom he seems 
to have had perfect liberty of access® Paul, with his usual prompti- 
tude and prudence, called one of the centurions to him, and requested him 
to take the youth to the commandant, saying that he had à communica- 
tion to make to him The officer complied at once, and took the young 
man with this message from “the prisoner Paul’ to Claudius Lysias ; 
who—partly from the interest he felt in the prisoner, and partly, we need 
not doubt, from the natural justice and benevolence of his disposition, — 
received the stranger kindly, “took him by the hand, and led him aside, 
and asked him in private” to tell him what he had to say. He related 
the story of the conspiracy in full detail, and with much feeling. Lysias 
listened to his statement and earnest entreaties ;6 then, with a soldier’s 
promptitude, and yet with the caution of one who felt the difficulty of the 
situation, he decided at once on what he would do, but without communi- 
cating the plan to his informant. He simply dismissed him,’ with a sig- 
nificant admonition,—“ Be careful that thou tell no man that thou hast 
laid this information before me.” | 
. When the young man was gone, Claudius Liysias simmoned one or two 
of his subordinate officers,$ and ordered them to have in readiness two 
huadred of the legionary soldiers, with seventy of the cavalry, and two 


(1 Vvy. 16-22. 

? Two questions easily asked, but not easily answered, suggest themselves—whether 
St. Paul’s sister and nephew resided at Jerusalem, and, if 50, why he lodged not with 
them but with Mnason (above, p. 235). 

3 Ço afterwards at Cæsarea xxiv. 28, dara£äuevos Eyerv. veoi kad | umdéve roger 
rüv idtwv abrod brmperelv adr. See the next chapter for a description of the na- 
tre of the Custodia, in which St. Paul was kept, both at Jerusalem and Cæsaren. 

4 The word veaviac is indeterminate, but the whole narrative givæ ihei impression 
that he wasa very young man. See VOL I. p.106,n.2 

ë Vv. 17, 18. 

6 Zù où: uÿ recôÿc avroïg, v. 21. 

7 ‘O pèv oùv x. Gnéluoev Tdv veaviav rapayyelac, Kk.T. À. 

S Ado ruwèc Tôüv Ekarovrapxüv, v. 23. The fun complement of centyrions would 
ja ten. See below, p- 270, n. 2. 
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hundred spearmen ; ! so as to depart for Cæsarea at nine in the evening, 

and take Paul in safety to Felix the governor The journey was long, 
and it would be requisite to accomplish it as rapidly as possible. He 
therefore gave directions that more than one horse should be provideü fo 

the prisoner4 We may be surprised that so large a force was sent to se 

cure the safety of one man ; but we must remember that this man was a 
Roman citizen, while the garrison in Antonia, consisting of more than a 
thousand men could easily spare such a number loi one day on such a 
setvice ; and further, that assassinations, robberies, and rebellious were 
frequent occurrences at that time in Judæa,f and that a corsniracy always 
wears a formidable aspect to those who are responsible for the publie 
peace. The utmost secrecy, as well as promptitude, was evidently required ; 
and therefore an hour was chosen, when the earliest part of the night 
would be already past. At the time appointed, the troops, with St. Paul 
in the midst of them, marched out of the fortress, and at a rapid pace 
took the road to Cæsarea. 

Itis to the quick journey and energetic researches of au American 
traveller, that we owe the power of following the exact course of this 
night march from Jerusalem to Cæsarea.7 In an earlier part of this work, 
we have endeavoured to give an approximatc representation of the Roman 


t! The rendering in the English version is probably as near as any other to the true 
meaning of the singular word deëto2dBovç, which is evidently distinguished here from 
legionary soldiers and from cavalry, and therefore doubtless means ÆgAt-armed 
troops. Again, it is distinguished from bowmen and targeteers in the following pas- 
sage, which is the only other place where it occurs: Of dè Asyôuevos Tovphépxæt elc 
ürovpylav Tüv _CTPATAYÈV éTéxOnoav" capaives dè rosodror déluua Tèv Éyorra do 
ÉQUTÔV GTPATLÈTAS ToËoÿépovc mevrakootovs, ka meAraoTès Tparociouc Kai GeËto- 
AdBove ékarôv. Constant. Porphyr. Moreover the word deë62aBoc (or ôeë6Bo2oc, 
as it is in manuscripé A.) seems to imply the use of some weapon simply carried in the 
right hand, As to to the mixture of troops in the escort sent by Claudius Lysias, we 
may remark that be sent forces adapted to act on all kinds of ground, and from the 
imperfect nature of his information he could not be sure that an ambuscade might not 
pe laïd in the way ; and at least banditti were to be feared. 

Amd Tpirnc Gpac Tÿc vÜKTÉ. 

$ Aeaocootv, 4 Krÿvy Te wapaoroa. 

5 The oxetpa was a cohort. There were ten cohorts in a legion ; and each legion 
contained more than 6000 men, besides an equal number of auxiliaries and a squadron 
of horse. See the next chapter. 

6 fee the next chapiter. 

7 See “ À Visit to Antipatris,” by the Rev. Eli Smith, missionary in 2 Palestine, : in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. I. p. 478-496. The journey was expressly taken (on the way 
from Jerusalem to Joppa) for the purpose of ascertaining SE Paul’s route to Antipatris : 
and the whole of this circuitous route to Joppa was accomplished in two days. The 
article is followed by some valuable remarks by Dr. Robinson, who entirely agrees with 
Mr. E, Smith, though he had previously assumed (Bibl. Res. iii. 46, 60) that. St. Paul’ 
escort had gone by the pass of Bethoron, a route sometimes used, as by Cestius Gallus 
pa his march from Cæsarca by Lydda to Jerusalem. Joseph. B. J. ii. 19. 1. 
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roads, as they existed in Palestine ;! and we have had occasion more 
than once to allude to the route which lay between the religious and politi- 
cal capitals of the country* To the roads delineated on the map (Vol. L 
p. 92) we must add another, which passes, not by Liyddas (or Diospolis), 
but more directly across the intermediate space from Gophna to Antipatris. 
We have thus the whole route to Cæsarea before us ; and we are enabled 
to picture to ourselves the entire progress of the little army, which took 
St. Paul in safety from the conspiracies of the Jews, and placed him under 
the protection of Felix the governor. 

The road lay frst, for about three hours, northwards,4 along the high 
mountainous region which divides the valley of the Jordan from the great 
western plain of Judæa? About midnight they would reach Gophna.* 
Here, after à short halt, they quitted the northern road which leads te 
Neapolis7 and Damascus,—once travelled by St. Paul under widely differ- 
ent circumstances,—and turned towards the coast on the left. Presently 
they began to descend among the western eminences and valleys of the 
mountaïn-country,$ startling the shepherd on the hills of Ephraim, and 
rousing the village peasant, who woke only to curse his oppressor, as he 


3 Chap. IT. and the map, Vol. L p. 84. 

? Vol. I. pp. 53, 104, 424 Vol. IL. p. 234. 

3 See Acts ix. 32. For geographical illustration, we may refer to the movements 
of Peter in reference to Lydda, Joppa, Cæsarea, and Jerusalem (ix. 38. x. 23, 24. 
xi. 2), and also those of Philip in reference to Sebaste (?) in Samaria, Azotus, Gaza, 
and Cæsarea (viii.). - 

4 This part ‘of the road has been mentioned before (Vol. I. p. 85) as one where Dr. 
Robinson followed the line of a Roman pavement. With the very full description in 
his third volume, pp. 75-80, the map in the first volume should be compared. Mr. E, 
Smith mentions this part of the route briefly. B. $. pp. 478, 479. 


5 Vol. I. p. 85. | 
6 “We rode hastily to Bireh. . .. reached Bireh in 2 b. 20 m. ... 35 m. from 
Bireh, we came to ruins Here we found we had mistaken our path. . .. 30 m. from 


bence we took the following bearings, &c. . . . reached Jufna in 30m.’ B.S. 479. 
Compare the time in Dr. Robinson’s account. : 

7 Vol. I. p. 84. 

8 We started [from Jufna] by the oZdest rond to Kefr Saba. . . . In 20 m. reached 
Bir Zeit. In this distance, we found evident remains of the pavement of a Roman road, 
affording satisfactory proof that we had not mistaken our route.” B.S. 480, “The 
whole of our way down the mountain was a very practicable, and, for the most part, a 
very easy descent. It seemed .formed by nature for a road, and we had not descendeà 
far from the point where our observations were made, before we came again upon the 
Roman pavement. This we continued to find at intervals during the remainder of the 
day. In some places, for a considerable distance, it was nearly perfect ; and then, 
again, it was entirely broken up,.or a turn in our path made us lose sight of it Yet 
we travelled bardly half an hour at any time without finding distinct traces of ik 

I do not remember observing anywhere before so extensive remains of a Roman road.” 
b. 482, “# À few minutes beyond the village [Um Sufah], a branch of the road led off 
te the right, where, according to our guides, it furnishes a more direct route to Kefr 
Suls. Dut just at this point the Roman road was fortunately seen following the path 
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heard the hoofs of the horses on the pavement, and the well-known tramyg 
of the Roman soldiers. A second resting-place might perhaps be found at 
Thamna,' a city mentioned by Josephus in the Jewish wars, and possibly 
the “ Timnath Heres,” where Joshua? was buried “in Mount Epbraïm, în 
the border of his inheritance””. And then they proceeded, still descending 
over a rocky and thinly cultivated tract,s till about daybreak they came to 
the ridge of the last hill‘ and overlooked ‘the great plain of Sharon, 
eoming quite up to its base on the west” The road now turned north- 
wards,5 across the rich land of the plain of Sharon, through fields of wheat 
and barley,° just then almost ready for the harvest. ‘On the east were 
the mountains of Samaria, rising gradually above each other, and bounding 
the plain in that direction : on the left lay a line of low wooded hills, shutting 


on the left; and thus informed us very distinctly that this was the direction for us to 
take.” ‘hp. 488. 

1 One of the collateral results of Mr. Eli Smith’s journey is the identification of the 
site of this city—not the Timnath of Josh. xv. 10—but a place mentioned in the fol- 
lowing passages of Josephus, Ant. xiv. 11,2. B.J.iii.3,5. iv. 8,1; also 1 Mac. ix. 50. 
. It would appear that in our map, p. 84, this city ought to be placed considerably to 
the northward, though still between Gophna and Diospolis. The ruins are now called 
Tibneb. 

3 Josh. xix. 49, 50. xxiv. 30. 7 udg. üi. 8,9. Mr. E. Smith observed some remark 
able sepulchres at Tibneh. 

3 B. S. 486, 487. The traveller was still guided by the same indications of the 
ancient road. ‘“Hastening on [from Tibneh] and passing occasionally portions of the 
Roman road, we reached in 40 m. the large town of Abud. . .. To the left of our 
road we passed several sepulchral excavations, marking this as an ancient place. Our 
path led us for a considerable distance down a gentle but very rocky descent, which 
was the beginning of a Wady. Through nearly the whole of it, we eïther rode upon 
or by the side of the Roman road. At length the Wady became broader, and with its 
declivities was chiefly occupied with fields of graïn and other cultivation. . .. After 
clearing the cultivation in the neighbourhood, we passed .over a hilly tract, with little 
cultivation, and thinly sprinkled with shrubbery. . . . In our descent, which was not 
great, we thought we could discern further traces of the Roman road. But it was 
nearly dark, and we may possibly have been mistaken.?? 

4 At this point is the village of Mejdel Yaba in the province of Nablous. “ It stands 
on the top of à hill, with the valley of Belat on the south, a bfanch Wady running into 
it on the east, and the great plaïn of Sharon coming quite up to its base on the west?’ 
p. 488. Mr. E. Smith arrived there at eight in the evening, having ridden about 
thirty miles since the morning. The next day he says : I was disappointed in not 
procuring so many bearings from Mejdel Yaba as I had hoped. The rising sun shoot- 
ing his rays down the side of the mountain, prevented our seeïng much in that diree- 
tion.” p. 490. 

5 From Mejdel Yaba Mr. E. Smith did noë take the direct road to Kefr Saba, “whicl: 
would have led uorthward, probably in the direction of the Roman road,” but went 
more to the west, by Ras-el-Aïn, and across the river Anjeh near its source, and then 
by Jiljulieh. 

6 “Its soïl is an inexhaustible black loam, and nearly the whole of it was now under 
cultivation, presenting a scene of fertility and rural beauty rarely equaïled. TImmense : 
felds of wheat and barley waving in the breeze, were advancing rapidlÿ to maturity.” 
9. 491. This was on the 27th of April, almost the exact time of St. Paunl’sj Journey. 
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ié in from the sea” Between this higher and lower range, but on the 
level ground, in a place well watered and richly wooded, was the town of 
Antipatris. Bothits history and situation are described to us by J'osephus. 
The ancient Caphar-Saba, from which one of the Asmonean princes had 
dug a trench and built a wall to Joppa, to protect the country from inva- 
sion,: was afterwards rebuilé by Herod, and named in honour of his 
father Antipater.® It is described in one passage as being near the 
mountains ;# and in another, as in the richest plain of his dominions, with 
abundance both of water and wood.‘ In the narrative of theJewish war, 
Antipatris is mentioned as one of the scenes of” Vespasian’s first military 
proceedings.5 It afterwards disappears from history ;° but the ancient 
name is still familiarly used by the peasantry, and remains with the physi- 
cal features of the neighbourhood to identify the site.7 | 

The foot-soldiers proceeded no further than Antipatris, but returned 
from thence to Jerusalem (xxïü. 32). They were no longer necessary to . 
secure St. Paul's safety ; for no plot by the way was now to be apprehen- 


1 Acioaç de ’Ajé£avépos Tÿv Égodor Avriéyov, Tégpor épérres Babeïav, àrd Tic 
Xabapiafä rarapËduevoc, 7 vôv Avremarpèc Kaheïra, äxpi Tic ele Iô6mmv Oaldoomc, 4 
ka uôvor %v ëntuayor. Joseph. Ant. xii. 15, 1. ‘Toro Oôsloaç orparedeobat ëm) rodc 
"Apabac Gpumuévor, Tù uèv peraëù Tÿc dmèp Avremarpidoc mapopelou ka rüv Ilômye 
drycanGv diaragpedes pépayye Babeig. B.J. i. 4, 7. 

3 IléAcv &AAyv vpyeuper Ev TO medio To deyouévo KapapoaBä, r6mov Evvôpor kal 
xépav äpioryv guroïc EnAéËac, morauoÿ Te mepippéoyTos Tv mé adrÿv, Kaè kaA2ioTov 
karè péye0oc Tüv gurûüv mepierAmpôrToc ähoove. Tévryv and ’AvriméTpov To marpèe 
*’AvrerarTpiôa mpoomyôpevoer. Ant. xvi. 5, 2. @rAomérop ye uv l'Hpéônc], et Kai Tic 
ërepoc" Kai yàp T@ marpi uvmuelor karéormoe môuv, ÿv ëv TO kaliore Tic BaciAetac 
medlo Krioaç morauois Te Kai dévôpeor mAovoiav ovôuacev Avrimarpida. DB. J. i. 21,9, 

3B.J.i4,7 4 Ant. xvi. 5,2, B.J.i. 21,9. 

5 Hearing of the revolt of Vindex from Nero, àrd Tv äpxÿv roù £apoc dvaAafdv rà 
mAËéor rÿc dvvdueuwr, Fyayev and rc Kaoapetac End Avrimarpidoc. B.J. iv. 8, 1. 

6 It is mentioned by Jerome as “ Semirutum oppidulum.”  Tts name appears in the 
Syecdemus and in the Jerusalem Itinerary, where the distances from Jerusalem are ag 
follows: Civitas Nicopoli, M. XXII. ; Civitas Lidda, M. X.; Mutatio Antipatrida, 
M. X.; Mutatio Betthar, M. X.; Civitas Cesarea, M. XVI. Dr. Robinson thinks 
the distance between Lydda and Antipatris ought to be XX. instead of X. Bib. Res 
iii. 46, note. 

7 The existence of à place called Kafar Saba in this part of the plain was known to 
Prokesch, and its identity with Antipatris was suggested by Raumer, Rob. Bib. Res. 
iü. 45-47. This may be considered now as proved beyond à doubt. “There are some 
minor difficulties connected with distances, and especially with the trench of Alexan- 
der Balas,—which at first sight woulë lead us to look for Antipatris further south than 
the modern Caphar Saba. B.S. 493, 494 But here we may remark (what appeare 
to have escaped the notice both of Mr. E. Smith and Dr. Robinson) that the trench is 
not said to have been dug from Antipatris itself, but weraëd rÿc Ürèp Avr. rapopeiov ; 
and, again, that the plain anû not the own is said to have been called Caphar Saba : 
so that we may well place it further south, towards Mejdel Yaba. Even if the town 
had been s0 called, it might possibly have moved its place without changing its name, 
just as Capua has done. 
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ded ; but they might very probably be required in the fortress of Antonia. 
It would be in the course of the afternoon that the remaining soldiers with 
their weary horses entered the streets of Cæsarea. The centurion who 
remained in command of them* proceeded at once to the governor, and 
gave up his prisoner ; and at the same time presented the dispatch,; with 
which he was charged by the commandant of the garrison at Jerusalem. 

We have no record of the personal appearance of Felix ; but if we 
may yield to the impression naturally left by what we know of his sensual 
and ferocious character, we can imagine the countenance with which he 
read the following dispatch. “ Claudius Lysias sends greecting to the most 
Excellent Felix the governor. This man was apprehended by the Jews, and 
on the point of being killed by them, when I came and rescued him with my 
military guard :$ for I learnt that he was a Roman citizen.” And when I 
wished to ascertain the charge which they had to allege against him, I took 
him down to their Sanhedrin : and there I found that the charge had refer- 
ence to certain questions of their law, and that he was accused of no offence 
worthy of death or imprisonment. And now, having received information, 
. that a plot is about to be formed against the mans life, I send® him to thee 
forthwith, and TI have told Ms accusers that they must bring their charge 
beforethee."  Farewel”" + 


1 It is explicitly stated that they came back to their quarters at Jerusalem (ec rÿv 
rapeuboAñr). 

À One centurion would remaïn, while the others returned. Possibly he is the same 
officer who is mentioned. xxiv. 28. 
8 ’Avadôvreg Tv émioro/ÿv To myEuovt, rapéormoav Kai Tôv [TaüAoy art, v. 33. 

4 See next chapter. | 

5 TS «pariore yeuéme, v. 26. “His Excellency the Governor.” This-is evidently 
an official title. Tertullus uses the same style, KPÈTIOTE Pré, xxiv. 3, and Paul him- 

self, xpériore Éÿore, xxvi. 25. 

6 Sdv 75 orparévuart, which is unfortunately translated in the English version 
‘ with an army.” 

7 This statement was dexterously inserted by Claudius Lysias to save himself from . 
disgrace. But it was false : for it is impossible not to see that Labér intends to con- 
vey the impression that Paul’s Roman citizenship was the cause of the rescue, whereas 
this fact did not come to his knowledge till afterwards. Sorne of the commentators 
have justly observed that this dexterous falsehood is an ineidental proof of the genuine- 
ness of the document. 

8 Kargyayor. Here we may repeat what has been said above concerning the topo- 
szaphy of Antonia and the Temple, 

2.This is the natural English translation of £rewpa. Our letters are expressed as 
from the vriter’s point of view, those of the ancients were adapted to the position of 
the reader. | 

{10 Er? ooû, at the termination, emphatic. 

11 ’Efpowco. The MSS. vary as to the genuineness cf this word. If the evidence is 
equally balanced, we should decide in its favour ; for if is exactly the Latin ‘ Vale.’? 
Such dispatches from a subordinate to a commanding officer would naturally be ir 
Latin. See Vol. I. p. 3, where however it ought to be added that Eogium îs rather 
a report from a lower to a higher court, upon appeal. 
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Felix raised his eyes from the paper, and said, ‘To what province 
does he belong ?” It was the first question which a Roman governor 
would naturally ask in such a case. So Pilate had formerly paused, 
when he found he was likely to trespass on ‘“ Herod’s jurisdiction” Be- 
sides the delicacy required by etiquette, the Roman law laid down strict 
rules for all inter-provincial communications. In the present case there 
could be no great difficulty for the moment. A Roman citizen with cer- 
tain vague charges brought against him, was placed under the protection 
of a provincial governor, who was bound to keep him in safe custody till 
the cause should be heard. Having therefore ascertained that Paul was 
a native of the province of Cilicia,' Felix simply ordered him to be kept 
in “Herod’s prætorium,” and said to Paul himself, “I will hear and 
decide thy cause,’ when thy accusers are come.” Here then we leave the 
Apostle for a time. À relation of what befel him at Cæsarea will be 
given in another chapter, to which an account of the political state of 
Palestine, and a description of Herod’s city, will form a suitable intro- 
duction. 


1 Ex roiac Erapxias . . . ka mubôuevos ôTe érà Kiuxiac, v. 34 It has already 
been observed (Vol. I. p. 143) that Erapxia is a general term for both the emperor’s 
and the senate’s provinces, just as 7yeudv is a general term for the government of 
gitber. For the province of Cilicia see pp. 249, 250. 

® Araxodcuar oo, &. 7, À V. 35. Compare ayréccpa, xxiv 22. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Tlapaddoovorv duüc eig ZYNEAPTA * kai ën2 HTEMONAZS dè «ai BASIAEIZ 
dxOmoeole Everer Euod elc Laprüpiov adroic Kai Toic Éôveotv. "Orar OË rapadboi 
duc, Hepiuvionte rüç ÿ ré AcAfoere® Goboerar yàp duiv Èv Ekelvm Tÿ Gpa Ti 
Aañmoere* où yèp bueïr Sorè ol AaAoüvrec, GAAQ Tù Hveôga Toû Ilarpdc dy Tà Aaloër 
Ev duiv. Matt x. 17-20. | 


HISTORY OF JUDÆA RESUMED.—ROMAN GOVERNORS.—FELIX.—TROOPS QUARTERED IN 
PALESTINE.—DESCRIPTION OF CÆSAREA.- ST, PAUL ACCUSED THERE.—SPEECH BEFORE 
FELIX.—CONTINUED IMPRISONMENT.-ACCESSION OF FESTUS APFEAL TO THE EMPE- 
ROR.-—SPEECH BEFORE AGRIPPA. 


: We bave pursued a long and varied narrative, since we last took a gene. 
ral view of the political history of Judæa. The state of this part of the 
Empire in the year 44 was briefly sammed up in a previous chapter (Vol 
I. Ch. IV.). It was then remarked that this year and the year 60 were 
the two only points which we can regard as fixed in the annals of the 

earliest Church, and, therefore, the two best chronological pivots of the 
Apostolic history! We have followed the life of the Aposile Paul 
tkrough a space of fourteen years from the former of these dates : and 
now we are rapidly approaching the second. Then we recounted the mis 
erable end of King Agrippa I Now we are to speak of Agrippa IT, 
who, like his father, had the title of King, though his kingdom was not 
identically the same.’ | 

The life of the second Agrippa ranges over the last period of national 

Jewish history, and the first age of the Christian Church : and botk his 

life and that of his sisters Drusilla and Berenice® are curiously connected, 


1 We assume that Festus succeeded Felix in the year 60. In support of this opinion 
we must refer to the note (C) upon the Chronoïogical Table in the Appendix. 

2 Agrippa II. was made king of Chalcis A. D. 48—he received a further accession of 
territory 4. D. 53, and died, at the age of 70, À. D. 99. He was intimate with Josephus, 
and was the last prince of the Herodian house. 

3 Titus seems to have been only preventeü from marryine this beautiful and profii- 
gate princess by the indignant feeling of the Romans, See Dio Cass. Ixvi. 15. Bepe- 
vékn ëc Tèv "Pour uerà roù àdeAgoÿ ro ’Aypinma ÿAbe. . .. 4 Oè à T6 mañarie 
Dknce, ka T& Tir ovveylyvero' mposedoräro OÈ yaun0moecôe adré, Kai mévré ÿô7 
Àç Kai yuvÿ adrod oùoa émoiet” Gor’ ékelvoy, voyepaivorrac roûc Pouatovs êmi roûrors 
2o0mpévor, éromémbacôar avr. The name of Berenice is so mixed up witb the his 
tory of the times, and she is so often mentioned, both by Josephus and by Roman 
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by manifold links, with the general history of the times. Agrippa saw 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and lived till the first century was closed in 

the old age of St. John,—the last of a dynasty eminent for magnificence 
and intrigue. Berenice concluded à life of profligacy by a criminal con- . 
nection with Titus the conqueror of Jerusalem. Drusilla became the wife 
of Felix, and perished with the child of that union in the eruption of Ve- 
suvius. 


COIN OF HEROD AGRIPPA Jr. 1 


We have said that the kingdom of this Agrippa was not coïncident 
with that of his father. He was never, in fact, King of Judæa. The 
three years, during which Agrippa I. reigned at Cæsarea, were only an 
interpolation in the long series of Roman procurators, who ruled Judæa 
in subordination to the governors of Syria, from the death of Herod the 
Great to the ‘final destruction of Jerusalem. In the year 44, the second 
Agrippa was only sixteen years old, and he was detained about the court 
of Claudius, whilst Cuspius Fadus was sent out to direct the provincial 


writers, that it is desirable to put together here some of the principal notices of her 
life and character. She was first married to her uncle, Herod, King of Chalcis; and 
after his death she lived with her brother, Agrippa, not without suspicion of the most 
criminal intimacy (fume émioxodonc ôTt T& ddeAÿ@ ovvez. Joseph. Ant. xx. 7, 3.) 
. Compare Juvenal, vi. 155 :— 
“ Adamas notissimus et Berenices 

In digito factus pretiosior : hunc dedit olim 

Barbarus incestæ, dedit hune Agrippa sorori.” 
It was during this period of her life that she made that marriage with Polemo, king 
of Cilicia, which has been alluded to in the earlier part of this work. (Vol. I. p. 26.) 
Soon she left Polemo and returned to her brother: and then it was that St. Paul was 
brought before them at Cæsarea. After this time, she became a partisan of Vespasian. 
(Berenice partes juvabat, florens ætate formaque, et seni quoque Vespasiano magnif 
centia munerum grata, Tac. Hist. ii. 81.) Her connection with Vespasian’s son is 
mentioned by Suetonius (Tit. 7) and by Tacitus (Hist. ii. 2), as well as by Dio Cassius 
The one redeeming passage in her life ïs the patriotic feeling she displayed on the 
occasion alluded to Vol. IT. p. 243. (See Joseph. B. J. IT. 15, 16.) 

1 From the British Museum. “This prince, notwithstanding the troubles which 
now began to affict his ill-fated country, spent large sums in improving and beautify- 
ing Jerusalem, Berytus, and Cæsarea Philippi. Of the latter there is a coïîn extant, 
bearing the head of Neros reverse EIII BAXIAE, ATPIIIHA NEPONIE, within a 
laurel garland, confirming the account of Josephus (Ant. xx. 9, 8), who says Herod 
enlarged and called the city Neronias, in honour of the Emperor.”’ Akerman, Num. 
‘ Il. p.57. There seems to be some doubt about the coins, one of which Mr. Akerman 
gives, bearing the name of Agrippa, with the umbrella or fabernaculum (the Oriental 
symbol of power) on one side, and on the other some ears of corn (perhaps having a 
symbolical reference to the cblation of the first-fruits, or perhaps only a substitute for 
the representations which were repugnants to the Jews). 

voz. 11 —18 
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affairs at Cæsurea.! It was under the administration of Fadus that those 
religious movements took place, which ended (as we have seen above, p. 
253) in placing under the care of the Jews the sacred vestments kept in 
the tower of Antonia, and which gave to Herod king of Chalcis the 
management of the temple and its treasury, and the appointment of the 
bigh priests. And in other respects the Jews had reason to remember his 


admivistration with gratitude ; for he put down the banditti which had L 


been the pest of the country under Agrippa ; aud the slavish compliment 
of Tertullus to Felix (Acts xxiv. 2, 3) might have been addressed to him 
with truth,—that “by him the Jews enjoyed gréat quietness, and that 
very worthy deeds had been done to the nation by his providence” He 
was succeeded by Tiberius Alexander, a renegade Alexandrian Jew, and 
the nephew of the celebrated Philo? In relation to the life of this offi- 
cial in Judæa, there are no incidents worth recording : at a later period 
we see him at the siege of Jerusalem in command of Roman forces under 
Titus :5 and the consequent inscriptions in his honour at Rome served to 
point the sarcasm of the Roman satirist.4 Soon after the arrival of Ven- 


- tidius Cumanus to succeed him as governor * in the year 48, Herod King 


of Chalcis died, and Agrippa I. was placed'on his throne, with the same 
privileges in reference to the temple and its worship, which had been pos- 
sessed by his uncle. “During the government of Cumanus, the low and 
sullen murmurs which announced the approaching eruption of the dark 
volcano now gathering its strength in Palestine, became more distinct. 
The people and the Roman soldiery began to display mutual animosity.”? 5 
One indication of this animosity has been alluded to before, —the dread- 
fal loss of life in the temple, which resulted from the wanton insolence of 
one of the soldiers in Antonia at the time of a festival. Another was the 
excitement which ensued after the burning of the Scriptures by the Ro- 
man troops at Beth-Horon, on the road between Jerusalem and Cæsarea. 
An attack made by the Samaritans on some Jews who were proceeding 
through their country to a festival, led to wider results Appeal was 
made to Quadratus, governor of Syria : and Cumanus was sent to Romie 
to answer for his conduct to the emperor. In the end he wes deposed, 
and Felix, the brother of Pallas the freedman and favourite of Claudius, 


1 Joseph. Ant. xix. 9. xx. 5.1. B.J.ii 11,6. 
* Joseph. Ant. xx. 5, 2. 
3 B. 3 v.1,6. Compare ii. 18, 7 ; and iv. 10, 6. 
+ Atque triumphales inter quos ausus habere 
Nescio quis titulos Ægyptius atque Alabarches. 
Juv.i. 129, 
5 Ant. xx. 5,2. DB. 9. ii 12,1. 
6 Milman’s History of the J'ews, ii. 208. : 
. 7 See the preceding chapter, r. 253. . For Beth-Horon see p. 266, n. 7. 
8 Ant.xx. 6. DB... 12. 
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was (partly by the influence of Jonathan the high priest) appointed ta 
succeed him.! . 

The mention of this governor, who was brought into such intimate re- 
lations with St. Paul, demands that we should enter now more closely into 
details. / The origin of Felix and the mode of his elevation would prepare 
us to expect in him such a character as that which is condensed into a few 
words by Tacitus,*—that ‘in the practice of all kinds of lust and cru- 
elty he exercised the power of a king with the temper of a slave” The 

-Jews had, indeed, to thank him for some good services to their natior. 
He cleared various parts of the country from robbers ;* and he pursued 
and drove away that Egyptian fanatic,t with whom Claudius Lysias too 
bhastily identified St. Paul But the same historian, from whom we 
derive this information, gives us a terrible illustration of his cruelty in the 
story of the murder of Jonathan, to whom Felix was partly indebted for 
his own elevation. The high priest had presumed to expostulate with the 
governor on some of his practices, and assassins were forthwith employed 
to murder him in the sanctuary of the temple. And as this crime illus- 
trates one part of the sentence, in which Tacitus describes his character, 
so we may see the other parts of it justified and elucidated in the narra- 
tive of St Luke ;—that which speaks of him as a voluptuary, by his 
union With Drusilla, whom he had enticed from her husband by aid of a 
magician, who is not unreasonably identified by some with Simon Magus,’ 
—and that which speaks of his servile meanness, by his trembiing with- 
out repentance at the preaching of Paul, and. by his detention of him in 
prison from the hope of à bribe. When he finally left the Apostle in 
bonds at Cæsarea, this also (as we shall see) was done from a mean de- 
sire to conciliate those who were about to accuse him at Rome of mal- 
administration of the province. The final breach between him and the 

_provincials seems to have arisen from a quarrel at Cæsarea, between the 

1.Josephus and Tacitus differ as to the circumstances of his first coming into the 

East. According to one account he was joint-procurator for à time with Cumanus, the 

latter holding Galilee, the former Samaria. From the circumstance of his being called 

Antonius Felix, it has been supposed that he was manumitted by Antonia, the mother 

of Claudius. LL 

? “Claudius, defunctis regibus âut ad modicum redactis, Judæam provinciam equi- 
tibus Romianis aut libertis permisit; e quibus Antonius Felix per omnem sevitiam 
ac libidinem jus regium servili ingenio exercuit.”’ Hist. v. 9. In another place, 
be says, comparing him with lis brother Pallas :—“ At non frater ejus, cognomento 

Felix, pari moderatione agebat, jam pridem Judææ impositus et cuncia malefacta sihi 

. impune rätus tanta potentia subnixo.’ Ann. xii. 54, 

8 PB. J. ii. 18, 2. * Ant, xx. 8,6. B.J. ii 13, 5. 

_» $ee the preceding Chapter. 

6 Anë. xx. 8,5. His treachery to Eleazar the arch-robber, mentioned by Josephus 

» the same section, should not be unnoticed. | 


See Vol. I. p. 80, n. 1. By Suetonius (Claud. 28) Felix is called “ Trium regina- 
“om Maritus”’ One of these was another Drusilla. | | 


€ 
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Jewish and Heathen population, which grew so serious, that the toops 
were called out into the streets, and both slaughter and plunäer was the 
result. | | 

The mention of this circumstance leads us to give some account of the 
troops quartered in Palestine, and of the general distribution of the Roman 
army : Without some notion of which no adequate idea can be obtained of 
the empire and the provinces. Moreover, St. Paul is brought, about this 
part of his life, into such close relations with different parts of that mili- 
tary service, from which he draws some of his most forcible imagery,' that 
our narrative would be incomplete withont some account both of the 
Prætorian guards and the legionary soldiers. The latter force may be 
fly described in connection with Cæsarea, and we shall see that it is not 
out of place to allude here to the former als, though its natural associa- 
tion is with the city of Rome. 

That division between the armed and unarmed provinces, to which 
attention has been called before (Vol. I. pp. 141-145); will serve to 
direct us to the principle on which the Roman legions were distributed. 
They were chiefly posted in the outer provinces or along the frontier, the 
immediate neignbourhood of the Mediterranean being completely subdued 
uuder the sway of Rome The military force required in Gaui and Spain 
was much smaller than it had been in the early days of Augustus.4 Even in 
Africa the frontier was easily maintained :5 for the Romans do not seem to 
have been engaged there in that interminable war with native tribes, which 
occupies the French in Algeria. The greatest accumulation of lesions was 
on the northern and eastern boundaries of the empire —along the courses 
of the three frontier rivers, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates ;6 
and, finally, three legions were stationed in Britain and three in Judæa. 
We know the very names of these lesions. Just as we find memorials of 

1 See especially Eph. vi. 10-18 : also 1 Thess. v. 8; and 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4. 

? We may add here, that the division of the provinces under the Emperors arose out 
of an earlier division under the republic, when a Proconsul with a large military force: 
was sent to some provinces, and a Proprætor with a smaller force to others See 
Hoeck?s Rôm. Gesch. I. ii. 180, 181. . 

3 {$is enough here to refer to secondary authoritiess Hoeck (L. üi. 188) enumerates 
the legions and their stations in the time of Augustus: Gibbon (Ch. i.) describes the 
“ peace establishment of Hadrian,” a hunäred years later. The original sources of in- 
formation are Tac. Ann. iv. 5; Dio Cass, 1v. 28 ; and Joseph. B. J. ii. 16. | 

#  Hispaniæ recens perdomitæ tribus [legionibus? habebantur.”’ Tac. 1 ec. Atthe 
later period Gibbon assigns only one legion to the whole of Spain. 

5 Tacitus (1. c.) assigns two legions to Africa: but koth before and afterwards only 
one was required there. See Ann.ii.52. Mist. ii. 97. iv. 23. It must be remembered 
that Egypt is not included. | 

6 At the earlier period we find four legions in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, 
eight on the Rhine-frontier, and six along the Danube (two in Mœæsia, two in Panno- 
na, and two in Dalmatia). At the later period the force on each of these rivers was 
considerably greater. See Hoeck and Gibbon. 
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the second, the ninth, and the twentieth in connection with Chester! or 
York, so by the aïd of historians or historic monuments we can trace the 
presence of the fifth, the tenth, and the fifteenth in Cæsarea, Ptolemais, cr 
Jerusalem”? And here two principles must be: borne in mind which regu- 
lated the stations of the legions. They did not move from province to 
province, as our troops are taken in succession from one colony to another ; 
but they remaïined on one station for a vast number of years. And they 
were recruited, for the most part, from the provinces where they were 
posted : for the time had long passed away when every legionary soldier 
was an Jtalian and a freeborn Roman citizens Thus Josephus tells us 
repeatedly that the troops quartered in his native country were reinforced 
from thence ;* nct, indeed, from the Jews,—for they were exempt from 
. the duty of serving,5—but from the Greek and Syrian population. 

But what were these legions? We must beware of comparing them 


too exactly with our own regiments of a few hundred men ; for they ought : 


rather to be called brigades, each consisting of more than 6,000 infantry, 
with a regiment of cavalry attached. Here we see the explanation of 
one part of the force sent down by Claudius Lysias to Antipatris. Within 
the fortress of Antonia were stables for the horses of the troopers, as well 
as quarters for a cohort of infantry. But, moreover, every legion had 
attached to it a body of auxiliaries levied in the province, of almost equal 
number ; and here, perhaps, we find the true account of the 200 ‘ spear- 
men,” who formed a part of St. Pauls escort, with the 200 legionary 
soldiers. Thus we can form to ourselves some notion of those troops 
(amounting, perhaps, to 35,000 men), the presence of which was so 
familiar a thing in Judæa, that the mention of them appears in the most 


1 Antiquarians acquaïnted with the monuments of Chester are familiar with the 
letters LEG. xx. v. v. Valens Victrix). 

? In the History of Tacitus (v. 1) these three legions are expressly mentioned. 
“Tres Titum in Judæa legiones, quinta et decuma et quinta decuma, vetus Vespasiani 
miles, excepere.” Compare i. 10, ii. 4 The same legions are mentioned by Josephus 
See, for instance, B. J. v. 1, 6, v. 2, 3. Orelli says that they were the V. Macedonica, 
X. Fretensis, and XV. Apollinoris. The fifth is mentioned in one of his Inscriptions 
(No. 1170) in connection with the names of Vespasian and Titus The same jegion is 
mentioned on coins of Berytus and Helionolis in Syria; and the tenth on a coin of 
Ptolemais. See Mionnet, as referred to by Akerman, p. 35. 

3 At first under the Republic all Roman soldiers were Roman citizens. “ But in 
proportion as the public freedom was lost in extent of conquest, war was gradually 
improved into an art and degraded into a trade.’ The change began with Marius. 
The alauda of Cæsar was formed of strangers : but these troops affterwards received 
the Roman citizenship. With the distinction between the Prætoriar and legionary 
soldiers, all necessary connection hetwreen citizenship and military service ceased to 
exist. - In strict conformity with this state of things we find that Claudius Lysias was 
a citizen by purchase, not because he was à military officer. 

4 Ant. xiv. 15, 10. B.9.i. 17, 1. . 

5 Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 11-19. 
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solemn passages of the Evangelic and Apostolic history,' while a Jewisk 
historian gives us one of the best accounts of their discipline and 
exercises.? 

But the legionary soldiers, with their cavalry and auxiliaries, à were not 
the only military force in the empire, and, as it seems, not the only one 
in Judæa itself. The great body of troops at Rome (as we shall see when 
we bave followed St. Paul to the metropolis) were the Prætorian Guards, 
amounting at this period to 10,000 mens ‘These favoured forces were 
entirely recruited from Italy ;* their pay was higher, and their time of 
service shorter ; and, for the most part, they were not called out on 
foreign serviceS Vet there is much weight in the opinion which regards 
the Augustan Cohort of Acts xxvii. 1, as a part of this Imperial Guard.° 
Possibly it was identical? with the Zéalhic Cohort of Acts x. 1. It might 
well be that the same corps might be called “ Ttalic,” because its men 
were exclusively Italians ; and “ Augustan,” because they were properly 


part of the Emperor’s guard, though a part of them might oecasionaily be 


attached to the person of a provincial governor. And we observe that, 


1 It must be borne in mind that some of the soldiers mentioned in the Gospels be- 
longed to Herod’s military force : but since his troops were disciplined on the Roman 
model, we need hardly make this distinction. 

? B.J. ïii. 5. 

3 Under Augustus there were nine cohorts. Tac. Ann. iv. 5. Under Tiberius they 
were raised to ten. Dio C.1v. 24 The number was not increased again till after St. 
Paul’s time. 

4 “Etruria ferme Umbriaque delectæ aut vetere Latio et coloniis antiquitus Ro- 
manis.” Tac.l.c. Hence Otho compliments them with the titles “Italiæ alumni, 
Romana vere juventus.” 

5 Such a general fule would have exceptions—as when our own Guards were ai 
Waterloo. 

6 This is a question of some dificulty. Two opinions held by v various commentators 
may, we think, readily be dismissed. 1. This cohors Augusta was not a part of any 
legio Augusta: for though three legions at least had this designation, it does not 
appear that any of them ever served in Syria or Judæa. 2. I6 was not identical with 
the Sebasteni (so named from Sebaste in Samaria) mentioned by Josephus. Ant. xix. 
9,2. xx. 8,7. xx. 6,1. B.d.ïi. 12,5 ; for, in the first place, this was a troop of 
horse (427 inréwv Kalouuévy Sebaormvüv), and secondly, we should expect a different 
term to be used, such as omeipa ka2. Zeb. Wieseler’s view may be seen in a long and 
valuable note, p.389. He thinks this cohort was a special corps enrolled by Nero under 
the name of .ÆAugustani (Tac. Ann.xiv. 16). AÆAugustiani (Suet. Nero. 20, 25). ’Avyovc- 
reloc. {Dio. Ixi. 20. Ixiii. 8). They were the éZite of the Prætorians and accompanied 
Nero to Greece. The date of their enrolment constitutes a difficulty. But might not 
the cohort in question be some other detachment of the Prætorian guards ? 

7 If this is so, we must moGify what has been saïd in Vol. I. p. 28, n. 2. The subject 
bas been alluded to again, in the account of Cornelius, p. 116, n. 2. It is there shown 
that this corps cannot have been a cohort of Nero’s Legio prima Italica. One objec- 
tion to the view of Meyer, who identiñes the two, is that Judæa was not under procu- 
rators at the time of the conversion of Cornelius. But there is great obscurity about 
tre carly dates ia the Acts. If the Augustan cohort is identical with the Augustani 
&f Neo, it is clear that the Italic cohort is not the same, : 
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while Cornelius (x. 1) and Julius (xxvii. 1) are both Roman names, it is 
at Cæsarea that each of these cohorts is said to have been stationed. As 
regards the Augustan cohort, if the view above given 18 correct, one result 
of it is singularly interesting : for it seems that Julius, the centurion, who 
conducted the Apostle Paul to Rome, can be identified with a high degree 
of probability with Julius Priscus, who was afterwards prefect of the 
Prætorian Guards under the Emperor Vitellius.! . 

This brief notice may suffice, concerning the troops quartered in 
Palestine, and especially at Cæsarea. The city itself remains to be de- 
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scribed. Little now survives on the spot to aid us in the restoration of 
this handsome metropolis. On the wide area once occupied by its busy 
population there is silence, interrupted only by the monotonous washing of . 
the sea ; and no signs of human life, save the occasional encampment of 
Bedouin Arabs, or the accident of a smail coasting vessel anchoring off 
the shore. - The best of the ruins are engulphed by the sand, or concealed 
by the encroaching sea. The nearest road. passes at some distance, so 
that comparatively few travellers have visited Cæsareas Its glory was 
short-lived. Its decay has been complete, as its rise was arbitrary and 
sudden. Strabo, in the reign of Augustus, describes at this part of the 
inhospitable coast of Palestine nothing but a landing-place, with a castle 
called Strato’s tower.: Less than eighty years afterwards we read in 
Tacitus and Pliày of a city here, which was in possession of honourable 
privileges, and which was the “ Head of Judæa,” as Antioch was of Syria.’ 


1 See Wieseler’3 argument, p. 393, and the Addenda at the end of his Chronologie. 
The passages on which it is based are Tac. Hist, üi. 92. iv. 11. 
* From the British Museum. or the coins of Cæsarea see Sestini, 149. ÆEckhel 
iii, 428. Mionnet v. 486. Supp. viii. 334. 
8 Thus Dr. Robinson was prevented from visiting or describing what remains. The 
fullest account is-perhaps that in Buckingham’s Travels (I. 197-215). See also Irby 
an@ Mangles, and Lamartine. There is an excellent description of the place, with 
illustrations, at the end of the first volume of Dr. Traill’s Josephus. Woodcuts will 
be found in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, and in the first volume of Scripture Topography pub- 
lished by the Chr. Kn. Society : but the sources are not given. Onr iustration, at 
the close of this chapter, is from Bartlett’s Footsteps of Our Lord and His Apostics. 
4 Merè 6è Tv "Axmyr, ZToérovoc mépyoc mpôcopuov Eyov" ueraëïd 08 Képumhog Tè 
6pog. Strab. xvi. 2. 
5 & Stratonis turris, eadem Cæsarea, ab Herode rege condita: nune Colonia prima 
Flavia, a Vespasiano Imperatore deducta.”” Plin H.N.v.14 ‘“Mucianus Antiachiam 
Vespasianus Cæsaream : illa Suriæ, hæc J udææ caput es? Tac. Hist, ii. 79. 
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Josephus explaïns to us the change which tek place in so short an ix 
terval, by describing the work which Herod the Great began and com- 
pleted in twelve years Before building Antipatris in honour of his 
father (see p. 269), he built on the shore between Dora and Joppa, where 
Strato’s castle stood near the boundary of Galilee and Samaria, a city of 
sumptuous palaces ? in honour of Augustus Oæsar. The city was provided 
with everything that could contribute to magnificence,Ÿ amusement,‘ and 
health5 But its great boast was its harbour, which provided for the 
ships which visited that dangerous coast, a safe basin, equal in extent to 
the Piræus.5 Vast stones were sunk in the sea to the depth of twenty 
fathoms,’ and thus a stupendous breakwater® was formed, curving round 
so as to afford complete protection from the south-westerly winds,° and 
open only on the north.® Such is an imperfect description of that city, 
which in its rise and greatest eminence is exactly contemporaneous with 
the events of which we read in the Grospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 
It has, indeed, some connection with later history. Vespasian was here 
declared Emperor, and he conferred on it the title of a colony, with the 
‘additional honour of being called by his own name.!! Here Eusebius * and 
Procopius were born, and thus it is linked with the recollections of Con- 
stantine and J'ustinian. After this time its annals are obscured, though 
the character of its remains—which have been aptly termed “ruins of 
ruins,/—show that it must have long been a city of note under the succes- 


1 Antiq. xv. 9,6. B.J.i. 21, 5-8. 

? Aaurporérouc kéounoe BaciAeiois. B. J. Below he says of the harbour :-— 3 
AäAhoc dc Er under dvoréAe kekoouÿoôas. 

8 It contained. both a theatre and an amphitheatre. The former possesses great in. 
terest for us, as being the scene of the death of Agrippa. : (Vol. I. p. 128) Some 
traces of it are said to remain. . 

4 The buildings were of white stone. Of the harbour it is said: éreccékroic Kai 
ronaîc é£ere.e@0n raîic dardvaic, Ant. 

5 The arrangement of the sewers is particularly mentioned by Josephus. The re- 
mains of aqueducts are still visible. 

6 Méyeboc uèv Karà rdv ITepard. k. T. À. Ant. Inthe “ War?” he says it was greater 
than tne Piræus. 

7 Most of the stones were 50 feet long, 18 feet broad, and 9 feet deep. J osephus, 
however, is not quite consistent with himself in his statement of the dimensions. 

8 Ilpoxvuia. This breakwater has been compared to that of Plymouth : but it was 
more like that of Cherbourg, and the whole harbour may more fitly be compared ta 
tbe harbours of refuge now (1852) i in construction at Holyhead and Portland. 

9 Josephus particularly says that the places on this part of the coast were dfoopua 
à ràç narè ia mpoctoñde,—a passage which deserves careful attention, as illns- 
trating Acts xxvii. 12. 

10 ‘O 68 elomAovs Ka rà crôua renoiÿrar mp Boppäv, ôc dveuvv aibpiérarug. 

11 See Plin. quoted above. 

% He was the first biblical geographer (as Forbiger remarks, in his account of Cæsa 
rea), and to him we owe the Onomasticon, translated by Jerome. "This place was als 
one of the scenes of Origen’s theological labours. 
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sive occupants of Palestine.! Its chief association, however, must always 
be with the age of which we are writing. Its two great features were its 
elose connection with Rome and the Emperors, and the large admixture of 
heathen strangers in its population. Not only do we see here the resi- 
dence of Roman procurators,* the quarters of imperial troops, and the 
port by which Judæa was entered from the west, but a Roman impress 
was ostentatiously given to everything that belonged to Cæsarea. The 
conspicuous object to those who approached from the sea was a 
temple dedicated to Cæsar and to Rome: the harbour was called 
the ‘ Augustan harbour :”’5 the city itself was ‘“ Augustan Cæsarea.”5 
And, finally, the foreign influence here was so great, that the Septua- 
gint translation of the Scriptures was read in the Synagogues.7 
There was a standing quarrel between the Greeks and the Jews, as to 
whether it was a Greek city or a Jewish city. The Jews appealed to the 
fact that it was built by a Jewish prince. The Greeks pointed to the 
temples and statues.® This quarrel was never appeased till the great war 


1 See the appendix to Dr. Traill’s Josephüs. Vol. 1. xlix—lvi., where a very copious 
account is given of the existing state of Cæsarea. Its ruins are described as “ remains 
from which obtrude the costly materials of a succession of structures, and which fur-. 
nisb a sort of condensed commentary upon that series of historical evidence which we 
derive from books.” Of late years they have been used as à quarry, furnishing shafts 
and ready-wrought blocks, &c. for public buildings at Acre and elsewhere. A marked 
change seems to have taken place since the visit of Count Forbin in 1817, who says, 
t Césarée renforme encore des colonnes superbes, ét en grand nombre, dont quelqu’unes 
sont parfaitement entières ; plusieurs, dans le moyen âge, furent employées à la con- 
struction du môle ; cet édifice s’avançait très loin dans la mer ; les matériaux les plus 
riches servirent à former sa base” Voy. dans le Levant, p. 77. This last circum- 
stance—the appearance of rich materials in the lowest courses of the present ruius— 
is shown in Mr. Tipping’s third plate. He visited Cæsarea in 1842, approaching from 
the south, whence the point of the ruins appears “ stretching into the sea and backed by 
the sweep of Carmel.” On leaving it, and advancing towards Carmel, he found evi- 
dences of the former existence of a great popuiation,—“ the face of the limestone rock, 
which for the most part walls in the shore, being hewn into innumerable tombs.”? | 

3 We are inclined to think that the “ prætorium”? or “ palace”? of Herod (Acts xxviii 
85) was a different building from the official residence of Felix and Festus. See how 
rapayevôuevoc is used xxiv. 24, and compare xxv. 23. We shall have occasion again 
. to refer to the word xparrépror. | 

3 $Sce above on the Augustan cohort. 

4 This temple has been alludeä to before, Vol. I. p. 115. The words of Josephus 
are: Ilspékeuvra ëv kôkAw Tôv Aquéva Aesorürou Aifou karaokevÿ ovvexeic olkioeig, 
küv TO uéoe. kohovôc Tis, ëÿ où veùc Kaicapos &äronros roi elcn/éovoir, Ever 
dydAuara, Tù pèv ‘Pouce, Tà 0è Kaioapos. Ant. In B.J.he says that the statues 
. were colossal, that of Cæsar equal in size to the Olympian Jupiter, and that of Rome 
‘to the Argive Juno. 

5 We may refer here to the inscription on the coin of Agrippa I. given in p. 2 of 
the first volume : KAICAPIA H IIPOC TQ CEBACTQ AÏMENI 

8 Soit is called by Josephus. Ant. xvi. 51: Tiepl GÈ rov ypôvor rodrov ourréÂries 
| Faber # Kauscépaia Eebnori. 

- Lightfoot on Acts vi. 1. See Vol. I. p. 36, n. 3. 
» Ant. xx. 8,7. B.dJ.ii 13,7. 
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broke out, the first act of which was the slaughter of 20,000 Jews in the 
streets of Oæsarea.! 
Such was the city in which St. Paul was kept à in detention among the 
f Roman soldiers, till the time should come for his trial before-that unsceru 
{ pulous governor, whose character has been above described. His accusers 
were not long in arriving. The law required that causes should be heard 
speedily ; and the A postle’s enemies at Jerusalem were not wanting in zeal. 
Thus, “after five days,” * the high priest Ananias and certain members of 
the Sanhedrin® appeared, with one of those advocates, who practised' in 
the law courts of the provinces, where the forms of Roman law were im. 
perfectly known, and the Latin language imperfectly understood.4 The 
man whose professional services were engaged on this occasion, was called 
Tertullus. The name is Roman, and there is little doubt that he was an 
Italian, and spoke on this occasion in Latin5 The criminal information 
was formally laid before the governor.s The prisoner was summoned,? and 
Tertullus brought forward the charges against him in a set speech, which 
V4 we need not quote at length. He began by loading Felix with unmerited 
praises,s and then proceeded to allege three distinct heads of accusation 
against St. Paul, —charging him, first, with causing factious disturbances 
among all the Jews throughout the Empire ° (which was an offence against 
the Roman Government, and amounted to Majestas or treason against the 
Emperor),—secandly, with being a ringleader of “the sect of the Naza- 
-renes 710 (which involved heresy against the Law of Moses),—and thirdly, 


? B. J. ii. 18, 1. 

2 Itis most natural to reckon these five days from the time of Paul’s departure from 
Jerusalem, 7 

3 Merè Tüv xpecbvrépuy* by which we are to uiderstand representatives or depu- 
ties from the Sanbedrin. 

4 ‘The accuser and the accused could plead in person, as St. Paul did here: but 
advocati (bropec) were often employed. Geïb. p. 602. It was à common practice 
for young Roman lawyers to go with consuls and prætors to the provinces, and to 
“ qualify themselves by this provincial practice for the sharper struggles of the forum 
at home.” We have an instance in the case of Cælius, who spent his youth in this 
way in Africa (in qua provincia cum res erant et possessiones paternæ, tum usus, 
quidam provincialis non sine causa a magistratibus huic ætati tributus. Cic. pro 
Oæl. 30). It must be remembered that Latin was the proper language of the law 
courts in every part of the empire. See the quotation from Valerius Maximus in 
Vol. L p. 8, n. 1. 

5 See again Vol. L p. 8 and 4 for remarks on Tertullus and the peculiarly Latin 
character of the speech here given, 

6 Evebévioay TO myeuôvr karTà toù Ilataou. 

7 KAyGévros aèrod. ‘The presence of the accused was required by the Roman law. 

8 See above. It is worth while to notice here one phrase, dià Tic oc mpovotas 
which îs exactly the Latin fu providentiä. It may be illustrated by the inscription : 
PROvID. AUG. on the coin of Commodnus in the next chapter. 

8 Kivoüvra ordcitv nûot Toic ‘loudaioic Troie kaTa Tv oikouuévmv. 

10 THowroorérmy Tÿc Tüv Nafupaiwv aipéoewr. See the note on aëpeosc below, ox 
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with an attempt to profane the temple at Jerusalem,' (an offence nut only 
against the Jewish, but also agaïnst the Roman Law, which protected the 
Jews in the exercise of their worship). He concluded by asserting (witk 
serious deviations from the truth) that Lysias, the commandant of the 
garrison, had forcibly taken the prisoner away, when the Jews were aboat 
to judge him by their own ecclesiastical law, and had thus improperly 
brought the matter before Felix® The drift of this representation, was 
evidently to persuadée. Felix to give up St. Paul to the Jewish courts, in 
which case his assassination would have been easily accomplished. 4 ad. 
the Jews, who were present, gave à vehement assent to the statements of 
Tertullus, making no secret of their animosity against St. Paul, and as- 
serting that these things were indeed so. 

The governor now made a gesture5 to the prisoner to signify that he 
might make his defence., The Jews were silent : and the Apostle, after 
briefiy expressing his safisfaction that he had to plead his cause before one 
so well acquainted with Jewish customs, refuted Tertullus step by step. 
He said that on his recent visit to Jerusalem at the festival (and he added 
that it was only “twelre days” since he had left Cæsarea for that pur- 
pose),6 he had caused no disturbance in any part of Jerusalem,—that, as 
to heresy, he had never swerved from his belief in the Law and the 
Prophets, and that in conformity with that belief, he held the doctrine of a 
resurrection, and sought to live conscientiously before the God of Eis 
fathers,— and, as to the Temple, so far from profaning it, he had been 


v. 14 The authorised version unfortunately renders the same Greek word, in one 
case by “sect,” in the other “ heresy,”” and thus conceals the link of connection. . As 

regards Nalwpaïog, this is the only place where it occurs in this sense. Sce Vol. I. 
p. 119. In the mouth d “Ananias it was a term of reproach, as Xpeoriavos below 
(xxvi. 28) in that of Agrippa. 

1 Oc Kai Tù lepôr Eneipace Bebniüoau. 

% We have before observed that the Sanhedrin was still allowed to exercise Criminal 
Jurisdiction over Ecclesiastical offenders. 

3 Compare the two attempts xxiii. 15 and xxv. 3. 

4 Zuveréüevro appears to be the correct reading. 

5 Neboavros adr@ Toù yeuôvoc Aéyew, v. 10. It is some help towards our real- 
ising the scene in our imagination, if we remember that Felix was seated on the tribu- 
mal (Bâue) like Gallio (xviii. 12) and Festus (xxv. 6). 


6 In reckoning these twelve days (v. 11) it would be possible to begin with the ar. . 


rival in Jerusalem instead of the departure for Oæsarea,—or we might exclude the 
days after the return to Oæsarea. Wieseler’s arrangement of the time is as follows 
ist day: Departure from Cæsarea. 2nd: Arrival at Jerusalem. Srd: Meeting of 
- the Elders. 4th (Penfecost): Arrest in the Temple. 5th: Trial before the Sanhe 
drin.  6th (at night) : Departure to Cæsarea. 7th: Arrival. 12th (five days after)" 
Ananias leaves Jerusalem. 13th: Ananias reaches Cæsarea. Trial before Felix. 

7 It has been well observed that the classical phrase +5 rarpéu 6e (v. 14) was ju- 
diciously employed before Felix. “The Apostle asserts that, according to the Roman 
law which allowed all men to worship the gods pf their own nation, he is not opeu te 
any charge of irreligion.? Humphry. 
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found in it deliberately observing the very strictes ceremonies. The 
Asiatic Jews, he added, who had been his first accüsers, onght to have 
been present as witnesses now. Those who were present knew full well 
that no other charge was brought home to ‘him before the Sanhedrin, 
except what related to the beliéf that he held in common with the Phari- 
sees. But, without further introduction, we: quote St. Luke’s summary of 
his own words. 


He denies {he Knowing, as Ï do, that thou hast been judge over 
im this nation for many years, L defend myself in the 


matters brought against me with greater confidence. For! it is 
in thy power to learn, that only twelve days have passed since 
1 went up to Jerusalem to worship. And neiïther in the temple, 
nor in the synagogues, nor in the streets, did they findme disput- 
ing with any man, or causing any disorderly concourse? of 
people; nor can they prove against me the things whereof they 
now âccuse me. 

His own state- But this I acknowledge to thee, that I follow the 


ment . of 


case... _opiniôn,? which they call : a sect,‘ and thus worship the 
God of my fathers, . And I believe all things which are written 
in the law and i in: 5 the Prophets ; ; and T hold a hope towards God, 
Le which my acCUSETS . themselves s entertain, that there will be a 
: resurrection of the déad, both of the just and of the unjust.” 


1 The connexion of this with the preceding is that Felix, having so long governed 
the province, would know that Paul had not been resident there before, during several 
years ; besides which he could easily aséertain the date of his recent arrival. 

? ’Eriodoraoi is a Pauline word found nowhere else in N. T. except 2 Cor. xi. 28. 
éruoboramg 6x?.ov would be literally translated a m0. 

3 *Odov, a religious opinion or sect. (See chap. xxii. 4.) 

4 ?Aipeouv, properly a sect or religious party; not used in a bad sense. See Acts 
v. 17, and xv. 5, and especially xxvi. 5. xarà rÿv dkpu6ecrärmv aipeouv rÿc Muéreoac 
Dpnoxetag. St. Paul means to say (or rather did say in the argument of which St. 
Luke here gives the outline) : “Our nation is divided into religious parties, which 
are called sects (aipéceis) ; thus there is the sect of thbe_ Pharisees, and the sect of the : 
Sadducees, and so now we are called the sect of the Nazarénes. I do not deny that I 
belong to the latter sect; but I claim for it the same toleration which is extended by 
the Roman law to the others T claim the right which you allow to all the nations 
under your government, of worshipping their national Gods (r5 rarpéw Oeû).” 

5 The MSS. vary here. Our translation follows the reading of the Vatican MS. 

‘6 This shows that the Pharisees were the principal accusers of St. Paul ; and 1hat 
the effect produced upon them by his speech before the Sanhedrin was only momentarÿ 

7 Compare 2 Cor. v. 9 (Ïeù ka &. Tr. À ) where the same conclusion is derived front 
she game premises. 
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Wherefore also: 1 myself strive earnestly to keep a conscience 
always void of offence * towards God and man. 

Now after several: years T came 1 hither, to bring almss to my 
nation, and offerings to the Temple. And they found me so” 
doing in the Temple, after [ had undergone purification; not 
gathering togetheï a multitude, nor causing a tumult; but certain 
Jews from Asia discovered me, who ought to have been here 
before thee to accuse me, if they bad anything to object against 
me. | 
Or let these my accusers themselves say whether ; appeus to 


his recent ac- 


they found me guilty of any offence, when I was iii by the 
brought before the Sanhedrin ; éxcept it be for these Set 
words only which'T cried out as I stood in the midst of them: 
« Concerning the resurrection of the dead, I am called in question 
before you this day.” 8 


There was all the appearance of truthfulness in St. Pauls words: and 
they harmonised entirely with the statement contained in the dispatch of 
Claudius Lysias. Moreover, Felix had resided so long in Cæsarea,° where 
the Christian religion had been known for many years,‘ and had penetrated 
even among the troops,'! that he had a more accurate knowledge of their 
religion” (v. 22) than.to be easily deceived by the misrepresentations of 
the Jews.* _Thus a strong impression was made on the mind of this wicked 


1 The best Mss. read Kai > not dë, but De Wette is surely wrong in joining it with 
abrèç (auch ich wie andere). Compare the dd xaè quoted in last note. 

% ’Arpôokomov, literally containing no cause of stumbling. This als is a Pauline 
word occurring onlÿ 1 Cor. x. 32 and Phil. i. 10 in N.TT. 

8 ILAezôvoy, not so strong as “ many? 

4 Ilapeyevôunv, I came into this country. 

5 This is the only mention of this collection in the Acts, and its occurrence here is a 
striking undesigned coïncidence between the Acts and Epistles. 

6 Ilpocpopéç. We need not infer that St. Faul brought offerings to the temple with 
him from foreign parts; this in itself would have been not unlikely, but it seems in- 
consistent with St. Jamess remarks (Acis xxi. 23, 24). The present is only a conden- 
sation for “I came to Jerusalem to bring alms to my nation, and I entered the temple 
to make offerings to the temple. 7 . 

7 We read rivèc O8 with the best MSS. 

& The best MSS. read éÿ’ not dÿ’ here. 

9 If these events took place in the year 58 4. D. he had been governor six years 

1 See Acts viii. 40. 

1 Acts x. Besides other means of information, we must remember that Drusilla, his 
present wife, was à Jewess. 

1% Such is the turn given by Wieseler and Meyer to the words dxprôéorepor eidès Tà 
æepè rc 6005. Or they may be taken to denote that he was too well informed con- 
cerning the Christian religion to require any further information that might be elicited 
by the trial : it was only needful to wait for the coming of Lysias. 
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man. But his was one of those characters, which are easily affected by 
feelings, but always drawn away from right action by the overpowering 
motive of self-interest. He could not make up his mind to acquit St, 
Paul He deferred all inquiry into the case for the présent. ‘“ When 


. Lysias comes down,” he said, “I will decide finally! between you” 


Meanwhile he placed him under .the charge of the centurion who had 
brought him to Oæsarea,? with directions that he should be treated with. 
kindness and consideration. Close confinement was indeed necessary, both 
to keep him in safety from the Jews, and because he was not yet acquit 
ted : but orders were given that he should have every relaxation which 
could be allowed in such a cases and that any of his friends should be 
allowed to visit him, and to minister to his comfort.f 

We read nothing, however, of Lysias coming to Cæsarea, or of any 
further judicial proceedings. Some few days afterwards5 Felix came inte 
the audience-chamber 5 with his wife Drusilla, and the prisoner was sum- 
moned before them. Drusilla, “being a Jewess” (v. 24), took a lively 
interest in what Felix told her of Paul, and was curious to hear something 
of this faith which had “Christ” for its object. Thus Paul had an op- 
portunity in his bonds of preaching the Gospel, and such an opportunity 
as he could hardly otherwise have obtained. His audience consisted of a 
Roman libertine and a profigate Jewish princess : and he so preached, as 
a faithful Apostle must needs have preached to such hearers. Xn speaking 
of Christ, he spoke of ‘“righteousness and temperance and jundgment to 
come,” and while he was so discoursing, “ Felix trembled.” Yet still we 
hear of no decisive result. “Go thy way for this time: when I have à 
convenient season, I will send for thee,/—was the response of the con- 
science-stricken but impenitent sinner,—the response which the Divine 
Word has received ever since, when listened to in a like spirit. 

1 ALayvooouat 

2 To ékarovr.—not “a centurion”?—as in A. V. A natural inference from the use 
of the article is, that it was the same centurion who had brought St. Paul from Anti- 
patris (see above) and Mr. Birks traces here an undesigned coincidence. But no stress 
can be laid on this view. The officer might be simply the centurion who was present 
aod on duty at the time. 

8 “Exew Te dveouv. See below. 

4 Kei pndéva rudes Tüv idiwv aÿroÿ drapereèr adTé. 

5 Mer ipépas Tivéc. 

8 By rapayevôuevos we must understand fhat Felix and Drusilla came to some 
place convenient for an audience, probably the éxpoaréprov mentioned below (xxv. 23) 
where the Apostle spoke before Festus with Drusilla’s brother and sister, Agrippa and 
Berenice. 

7 Observe the force of üvoy Tovdafg. We should also notice the phrase by which 
the Gospel is here described, rÿc eic Xprordv miorewc, 1. e. the faïth in Christ or the 
Messiah. The name “Christian” was doubtless familiarly known at Cæsarea. And 
r Jewish princess must necessarily have been curious to hear some account of what 


rofessed to be the fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. Compare xxv. 22. 
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We are explicitly informed why this governor shut his ears to.convic- 
tion, and even neglected his official duty, and kept his prisoner in crue: 
suspense. ‘He hopeé that he might receive from Paul a bribe for Ha 
liberation”’ He was not the only governor of Judæa, against whom a 
similar accusation is brought :! and Felix, well knowing how the Chris: \ 
tians aided one another in distress, and possibly having some information 
of the funds with which St. Paul had recently been entrusted,* and igno- 
rant of those principles which make it impossible for a true Christian ta 
tamper by bribes with the course of law,—might naturally suppose that he 
had here à good prospect of enriching himself. ‘Hence he frequently 
sent for Paul, and had many conversations with him” But his hopes 
were uufulfilled. Paul, who was ever ready to claim the protection of the 
law, would not seek to evade it by dishonourable means : ‘ and the Chris- 
tians who -knew how to pray for an Apostle in bonds (Acts xii), would 
not forget the duty of “rendering unto Cæsar the things that are Cæsar’s.” 
Thus Paul remaïned in the Prætorium ; and the suspense continued ‘two 
years.” | 
Such a pause in à career of such activity, —such an arrest of the Apos- 
tle’s labours at so critical à time,—two years taken from the best part of 
a life of such importance to the world,—would seem to us a mysterious 
dispensation of Providence, if we did not know that God has an inner 
work to accomplish in those, who are the chosen instruments for effecting 
His greatest purposes. As Paul might need the repose of preparation in 
Arabia, before he entered on his career; so his prison at Cæsarea might 
be consecrated to the-calm meditation, the less interrupted prayer,— 
which resulted in a deeper experience and knowledge of the power of the 
Gospel.S Nor need we assume that his active exertions for others were 
entirely suspended. “The care of all the churches” might still be resting 
on him: many messages, and even letters,7 of which we know nothing, 
may have been sent from Cæsarea to brethren at a distance. Anda plau- 


4 Albinus, who succeeded Festus, is said to have released many prisoners, but those 
only from whom he received a bribe. Joseph. Ant. xx. 8,5. DB. J. ii. 14, 1. 

3 This suggestion is made by Mr. Birks. For the contributions which St. Paul had 
recently brought to Jerusalem, see above. 

3 We may contrast œuiAer.(v. 26) with dcaeyouévou (v. 25) as we have done Leïore 
in the narrative of the night-service at Troas, xx. 9. 11. - | 
4 Jtis allowable here to refer to the words in which Socrates refused the aid of hia 
friends, who urged him to escape from prison: while in comparing the two cases we 
cannot but contrast the vague though overpowering sense of moral duty in the heathen 

 philosopher, with the clear and lofty perception -0f eternal realities in the inspired 

Apostle. 

5 5 See Vol. L pp. 96, 97. 

See Olshausen’s excellent remarks. Komm. p. 898.. 

°7 1H is well known that some have thought that the Ephesians, Colossians, and 

Philemon, were wr itten here. This question will be considered hereafter. ? 
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sible conjecture fixes this period and place for the writing of St. Luke’s 
Gospel under the superintendence of the Apostle of the Grentiles.! 

All positive information, however, is denied as concerning the employ- 
ments of St. Paul, while imprisoned at Cæsarea. We are the more dis- 


… posed, therefore, to turn our thoughts to the consideration of the nature 


and outward circumstances of his con£nement : and this inquiry is indeed 
necessary for the due elucidation of the narrative. 

When an accusation was brought against a Roman citizen, the magis- 
trate, who had criminal jurisdiction in the case, appointed the time fox 
hearing the cause and detained the accused in custody during the interval. 
He was not bound to fix any definite time for the trial, but might defer it 
at his own arbitrary pleasure ; and he might also commit the prisoner at 
his discretion to any of the several kinds of custody recognised by the Ro- 
man law. These were as follows : first, confinement in the public gaol 
(custodia pubhca) which was the most severe kind ; the common gaoiïs 
throughout the empire being dungeons of the worst description, where the 
prisoners were kept in chains, or even bound in positions of torture. Of 
this we have seen an example in the confinement of Paul and Silas at 
Philippi. Secondly, free custody (custodia libera), which was the mildest 
kind. Here the accused party was committed to the charge of à magis- 
trate or senator, who became responsible for his appearance on the day of 
trial ; but this species of detention was only employed in the case of men 
of high rank. Thirdly, military custody (custodia militaris), which was 
introduced at the beginning of the Imperial regime. In this last species 
of custody the accused person was given in charge to a soldier, who was 


responsible with his own life for the safe keeping of his prisoner. This 


was further secured by chaining the prisoner’s right hand « to the soldier’s 
left. The soldiers of course relieved one another5 in this duty. Their 
prisoner was usually kept in their barracks, but sometimes allowed to reside 
in a private house under their charge. 

It was under this latter species of custody that St, Paul was now 
placed by Felix, who “gave him in charge to the centurion, that he should 
be kept in custody” (Acts xxiv. 28) ; bnt (as we have seen) he added’ 
the direction, that he should be treated with such indulgence 5 as this kind 


,! See some good observations on this subject in Appendix E. of Tate’s Continuous 
History. Compare Mr. Humphry’s note on v. 27. 

% The authorities for the following statements will be found in Geib, pp. 561-569. 

2 Tac. Ann. iii 2 xiv. 60. 

4 Seneca de Tranquill. ce. 10. Alligati sunt etiam qui alligaverunt, nisi tu forte 


. teviorem in sinistrà catenam putas. , 


5 See Wieseler, Chron. p. 306. | | 
6 "Eyew dveou (Acts xxiv. 23). Meyer and De Wette have understood this as 
though St. Paul was committed to the custodia libera ; but we have seen that thi 


kind of detention was only employed in the case of men of rank ; and, moreover, the 


ES 
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of detention permitted. Josephus tells us that, when the severity of 
Agrippa’s imprisonment at Rome was mitigated, his chain was relaxed at 


mealtimes* This illustrates the nature of the alleviations which such con- 


finement admitted ; and it is obvious that the centurion might render it 
more or less galling, according to his inclination, or the commands he häd 
received. The most important alleviation of St. Pauls imprisonment con- 
sisted in the order, which Felix added, that his friends should” be’ ‘allowed 
free access to him. et 

| Meantime, the political state of Judæa grew more embairésiiig: “io 


mA RS 


exasperation of the people under the mal-administration of Felix bécane 
more implacable ; and the crisis was rapidly approaching. It was dufirg 


the two years of St. Panls imprisonment that the disturbances to which 


allusion has been made before, took place in the streets of Oæsarea. The 
troops, who were chiefly recruited in the province, fraternised. with: the. 
heathen population, while the Jews trusted chiefly to the influencée of 
their weaïith. In the end Felix was summoned to Rome, and the Jews- 
. followed him with their accusations. Thus it was that he was anxious, 
even at his departure, “to confer obligations upon them” (v. 27), and ône 
effort to diminish his unpopularity was “to leave Paulin bonds” In 50 
doing, he doubtless violated the law, and trifled with the rights of a Roman 


citizen ; but the favour of the provincial Jews was that which he needed, 
and the Christians were weak in comparison with them ; nor were such 
delays in the administration of justice unprecedented, either at Rome or in 
the provinces. Thus it was, that as another governor of Judæa”° opened 
the prisons that he might make himself popular, Felix, for the same motive, 
riveted the chains of an innocent man. The same enmity of the world 
against the Gospel, which set Barabbas free, left Paul a prisoner. 


No change seems to have taken place in the outward circumstances of 


mention of the centurion excludes it. But besides this, it is expressly stated (Acts 
xxiv. 27) that Felix left Paul chaiîned (Ge0euévor), The same word äveois (relaxa- 
tion) is applied to the mitigation of Agrippa’s imprisonment (Jos. Ant. xviii. 6, 10) 
on the accession of. Caligula : although Agrippa was still left under custodia militaris, 
and still bound with a chain. (See. Wieseler, p. 381, note 2.) We shall have occasion 
to refer again to this relaxation of Agrippa’s imprisonment, as illustrating that of 
St. Paul at Rome. There was, indeed, a lighter form of custodia militaris sometimes 
employed, under the name of observatio, when the soldier kept guard over his prisoner, 
and accompanied him wherevér he went, but was not chained to him. (Tac. Ann. iv. 
€0-67.) To this we might have supposed: St. Paul subjected, both aë Cæsarea and at 
Rome, were not such an hypothesis excluded as to Oæsarea bÿ the dedeuéroy (A 
xxiv. 27) and deouür (A. xxvi. 29), and as to Rome by Tpecbebe ëv dAvoe (Epb. vi 
20), and roùç deouoës pov (Phil. i. 13). Compare Acts xxviii. ‘16, 21. | 

1 Such seems the meaning of dvéceuc Tic eic Tv duafrar in the ‘passage referred 
to in the preceding note, 

? Aïbinus. See above, p. 287. Josephus says that, though he received brilres for 


opening the prisons, he wished by this act to make himself popular, when hs found he 


was to be superseded by -Gessias Florus, 
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the Apostle, when Festus came to take command of the province. He 
was still În confinement as before. Bub immediately on the accession of 
the new governor, the unsleeping hatred of the Jews made a fresh attempt 
upon his life ; and the course oï their proceedings presently charged the 
whole aspect of his case, and led to unexpected results. 

When a Roman governor came to his province—-whether his character 
was coarse and cruel, like that of Felix, or reasonable and just, as that of 
Festus seems to have been,—his first step would be to make himself ac- 
quainted with the habits and prevalent feelings of the people he was come 
to rule, and to visit such places as might seem to be more peculiarly asso- 
ciated with national interests. The Jews were the most remarkable people 
in the whole extent of the Jewish provinces : and no city was to any other 
people what Jerusalem was to the Jews. We are not surprised, therefore, 
to learn that “three days” after his arrival at the political metropolis, 
_ Festus “went up to Jerusalem” Here he was immediately met by an 
urgent request against St. Paul,' preferred by the chief priests and leading 
men among the Jews,’ and seconded, as it seems, by a general con- 
course of the people, who came round him with no little vehemence and 


: clamour*, They asked as à favour‘ (and they had good reason to hope 


that the new governor 5 on his accession would not refuse it), that he would 
allow St. Paul to be brought up t6 J erusalem, The plea, doubtless, was, 
that he should be tried again before the Sanhedrin. But the real purpose 
was to assassinate him 6 on some part of the road, over which he had been. 
safely brought by. the escort two years before. So bitter and so enduring 
was their hatred against the Apostate Pharisee. The answer of Festus 
was dignified and just, and worthy of his office. He said that Paul was 
in custody? at-Oæsarea, and that he himself was shortly to return thither 
(v. 4), adding that it was not the custom of the Romans to give up an 
uncoñdemned person as a mere favour® (v. 16). The accused must have 
the accuser face to face,’ and full opportunity must be given for a defence 


1 ’Evepévioav, v. 2. Airoûuevor xar’ aèrod Oixmv, v. 15. We should compare St. 
Luke’s statement with the two accounts given by Festus himself to Agrippä, below. 

2- Oi dpxuepeïe al oi mpôror ruv ’loudaiwy karè roë, Hadov, v. 2 of Gpxuepetc Kai 
al roeaBürepos rüv'I. v.15. Thus the accusers were again representatives © of the 
Sanhedrin. . 

3 See the second account given by Fostus himself to Agrippa, below, v. 24. “Aray 

rà mAÿdoc Toy ‘Jovôaiwy ëvéruyôv or Ev re ‘lepocoAvuouc rai Evôdde, éruboüvrec uŸ 
ésty Cv adrdv HART. 

4 Aërobuevor xépiv kar adrod. v. 16. 

5 Compare the conduct of Albinus and Agrippa I, alluded to before. | 

S ’Evédpar moiodvrec dveAelv abrèv Karè Tv Gé». : 

7 Typeioôa. The English version ‘should be kept”? is ratlier 400. peremptory. : 
Festus doubtless expresses this decision, but in the most conciliating form. . 

8 Xapiesôu. See above, v. IL. Compare the case of Pilate and Barabbas. 

9 Iloèv % 6 karyycpoÿgevos KâTà rpôcmmov Eyo Toùc «armyôpous, Sec Geïb. p. 508 
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{ib)  Those, therefore, who were competent to undertake the task of 
accusérs,! should come down with him to Cæsarea, and there prefer the 
_aceusation (v.5} - 

Festus remained ‘ eight or ten days” in J' erusalem, and then returned 
to Cæsarea ; and the accusers went down the same day* No time was 
lost after their arrival. The very next day Festus took his seat on the 
judicial tribunal,‘ with his assessors near him (v. 12), and ordered Paul 
to be brought before him. “The Jews who had come down from Jeru- 
salem” stood round, bringing various heavy accusations against him 
(which, however, they could not establish5), and clamorously asserting 
that he was worthy of deaths We must not suppose that the charges 
now brought were different in substance from those urged by Tertullus. 
The Prosecutors were in fact the same now as then, namely, delegates 
from the Sanhedrin; and the prisoner was still lyirg under the former 
accusation, which had never been withdrawn7 We see from what is 
said of Pauls defence, that the charges were still classed under the same 
three heads as before ; viz. Heresy, Sacrilege, and Treason.® But Festus 
saw very plainly that St. Pauls offence was really connected with-the 
religious opinions of the Jews, instead of relating, as he at first suspected, to. 
some political movement (vv. 18, 19) ; and he was soon convinced that he 
had done nothing worthy of death (v. 25). Being, therefore, in per- 
plexity (v. 20), and at the same time desirous of ingratiating himself with 
the provinçials (v. 9), he proposed to St. Paul that he should go up to 
Jerusalem, and be tried there in his presence, or at least under his pro- 
tections But the Apostle knew full well the danger that larked in this 
proposal, and conscious of the rights which he possessed as a Roman 
citizen, he refused to accede to it, and saïd boldly to Festus : 


L stand before Cæsars tribunal, and there ought my. trial 
to be. To the Jews I have done no wrong, as thou knowest 


p. 595, and p. 689. Compare the following passages: Acts xxiii. 30. xxiv. 19. 
XXV. 5. | oo É 

1 OÙ oùv àv tuiv évvarot ovyraraBävres. Kk.T. À, v. 5. 

? The course of the narrative shows that they went immediately. This is also as- 
serted in the word ovyrkaraffévres, which does not necessariiy imply à that ihèy went 
down in the same company with Festus, 

3 T3 éradpiov, v. 6. rÿ Er, v. 17. 

4 Kabioag Er rod Byuaroc, vv. 6, 17. 5 v. 7. 

‘ 6 See v. 24, where the EmiBoüvrec à deiv Cv abrèv jyrére is said to have taken 
place both at J erusalem and Cæsarea. 

__ 7 At this period, an aceused person might be kept in prison indefhnitely, by the 
delay of the accuser, or the procrastination of tlie magistrate. See our noté on this 
subject, at the beginning of Chap. XXIV. - cn 

8 Acts xxv. 8. () eic. rdv vôuov ; (2) elc Tù lepdr; (3) eic Kafs pa. 

8 3Kr &uoÿ. v. 6. In v. 2 this is omitted. 
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fall well. If I am guilty of bresking the law, and have done 
anything worthy of death, I refuse not to die: but :f the. things 
whereof these men accuse me are nought, no man can give me 


up to them. I APPEAL UNTO CÆSAR. 


Festus was probably surprised by this termination of the proceedings, 
but ño choice was open to him. Paul had urged his prerogative as a 
Roman citizen, to be tried, not by the Jewish but by the Roman law ;' a 
claim which, indeed, was already admitted by the words of Festus, who 
only proposed to transfer him to the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin with his 
own consent® He ended by availing himself of one of the most important 
privileges of Roman citizenship, the right of appeal. By the mere pro- 
munciation of those potent words “I appeal unto Cæsar,”3 he instantly 
removed his cause from the jurisdiction of the magistrate before whom 
ke stood, and transferred it to the supreme tribunal of the Emperor at 
Rome. ‘ | 
To explain the full effect of this proceeding, we must observe that in 
the provinces of Rome, the supreme criminal jurisdiction (both under the 
Republic and the Empire) was exercised by the Governors, whether they 
were Proconsuls, Proprætors, or (as in the case of Judæa) Procurators. 
To this jurisdiction the provincials were subject without appeal, and it is 
neediéss to say that itwas often exercised in the most arbitrary manner. 
But the Roman citizens in the provinces, though also liable to be brought 
before the judgment-seat of the Governor, were protected from the abuse 
of his authority ; for they had the right of stopping his proceedings against 
them by appealing to the Tribunes, whose intervention at once transferred 
the cognizance of the cause to the ordinary tribunals at Rome This 
power was only one branch of thaë prerogative of infercession (as it was 
called) by which the Tribunes could stop the execution of the sentences 
of all other magistrates. Under the Imperial regime, the Emperor stood 


Où de: pe Kpivecbar, 1 Oéerc. KT. À. 

3 Kaïoapa émwa?oëua. This was the regular technical phrase for lodging an ap- 
peal : érixcAsïobar being used for the Latin appellare. Compare érikalécacôar 
rod dmuäpxovr, Plutarch, Cæsar, ce. 4 The Roman law did not require any written 
appeal to be lodged in the hands of the Court; pronunciation of the single word 
Appello was suffcient to suspend all further proceedings. (See Geiïb, p. 686.) 

4 We must not confound this right of Appellatio to the Tribunes with the right of 
appeal (Provocatio) to the Comitia which belonged to every Roman citizen. This 
latter right was restricted, even in the Republican era, by the institution of the 
Questiones Perpetuæ; because the judices appointed for those Quæstiones being re- 
garded as representatives of the Comitia, there was no appeal from their decisions. 
In the time of the Emperors, the Comitia themselves being soon discontinued, thie 
right of Provocatio could be no longer exercised. On this subject see Geib, p. 152-168 
end 387-392. 
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in the place of the Tribunes ; Augustus and his successors being invested 
with the Tribunician power, as the most important of the many KRepublican 
offices which were concentrated in their persons. Hence the Emperors 
constitutionally exercised the right of énéercession, by which they might 
stop the proceedings of inferior authorities. But they extended this 
prerogative much beyond the limits which had confined it during the Re- 
publican epoch. They not only arrested the execution: of the sentences of 
other magistrates,….but claimed and exercised the right ôf reversing or 
altering them, and of re-hearing: the causes themselves. In short, the 
‘Imperial tribunal was erected into a supreme court of appeal from all 
inferior courts either in Rome or in the provinces. % 

Such was the state of things, when St. Paul appealed from Festus to 
Cæsar. If the appeal was admissible, it ab once suspended all further 
proceedings on the part of Festus. There were, however, a few cases in 
which the right of appeal was disallowed ; a bandit or à pirate, for ex- 
ample, taken in the fact, might be condemned and executed by the Pro- 
consul, notwithstanding his appeal to the Emperor. Accordingly, we read 
that Festus took counsel with his Assessors,? concerning the admissibility 
of Pauls appeal. But no doubt could be entertained on this head ; and 
he immediately pronounced the decision of the Court. ‘“Thou hast 
appealed® unto Cæsar ; to Oæsar thou shalt be sent.” 

Thus the hearing of the cause, as far as Festus was concerned, had 
‘terminated. There only remained for him the office of remitting to the 
supreme tribunal, before which it was to be carried, his official report « 
upon its previous progress. Le was bound to forward to Rome all the 
acts and documents bearing upon the trial, the depositions of the wit: 
nesses on both sides, and the record of his own judgment on the case 
And it was his further duty to keep the person of the accused in safe 
custody, and to send him to Rome for trial at the earliest opportunity. 

Festus, however, was still in some perplexity. Though. the appeal 
had been allowed, yet the information elicited on the trial was $0 vague, 


1 According to Dio, this was already the case 50 early as the time of Augustus ; who: 
(he says) established the principle ur adrodiuos pr” adrorehÿe odrow Tiç TÔ 7 rapérav 
Ëorw, dote pu oùx épéomuov àr’ aëroë déxgv yiyveoa. (Dio 52-38.) It may be 
äoubted whether the Emperor aë first claïmed the right of reversing the sentences pro- 
nounced by the judices of the. Quæstiones Perpetuæ, which were exempt from the In- 
tercessio of the Tribune (Geïb, 289-290). But this question is of less importance, . 
because the system of Quæstiones Perpetuæ was soon superseded under the Empire, as 
- we shall afterwards have an opportunity of remarking. . 

# For a notice of such consiliarii in à province, see Sueton. Tib. 33. Their office 
was called assessura. Sueton. Galb. 14 Compare Juvenal’s “ Quando in consilia 
est ædilibus ? ” 

8 The sentence is not interrogative, as in A. V., but the words express. a solemr 
decision of the Procurator and his Assessors. | 

4 This report was termed Ænostoli, or literæ dinussoriæ. See Geïb, p. 689 
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. that he hardly knew what statement to insert in his dispatch to “he 
Emyeror : and it seemed “a foolish thing to him to send a prisoner to 
Rome without at the same time specifying the charges against him” 
-(v. 27). It happened about this time that Herod Agrippa IT., King of 
Chalcis, with his sister Berenice, came on a complimentary visit to the 
new governor, and staid “ some days ” at Cæsarea. This prince had been 
familiarly acquainted from his youth with all that related to the Jewish 
law, and moreover was at this time (as we have seen!) superintendent cf 
the Temple, with the power of appointing the high-priest. Festus took 
advantage of this opportunity of consulting one better informed than him- 
self on the points in question. Ele recounted to Agrippa what has been 
summarily related above :* confessing his ignorance of Jewish nr 

and alluding especially to Paul's reiterated assertion® concerning “one 
Jesus who had died and was alive again” This cannot have been be 
first time that Agrippa bad heard of the resurrection of Jesus or of the 
Apostle Paul: His curiosity was aroused, and he expressed a wish to sce 
the prisoner. Festus readily acceded to the request, and fixed the rext 
-day for the interview. 

At the time appointed Agrippa and Berenice came with great pomp 
and display and entered into the audience-chamber, with a suite of mili- 
tary officers and the chief men of Cæsarea :5 and at the command of 
Festus, Paul was brought before them. The proceedings were opened by 
a ceremonious speech from Festus himself, describing the cireumstances 
under which the prisoner had been brought under his notice, and ending 
with a statement of his perplexity as to what he should write to “his 
Lord”? the Emperor. This being concluded, Agrippa said -condescend- 
ingly to St. Paul, that he was now permitted to speak for himself. And 
the Apostle, “stretching out the hand” which was chaïneä to the soldier 
who guarded him, spoke thus :— | 

Compliment. ,  [ think myself happy, King Agrippa, that I shall 


ary address to 


Agrippa. defend myself to-day, before thee, against all the 


1 See above. 3 V. 14-21. 3 "Ebacker. 

4 The tense of t6ovAéumv NS 22) might seem to imply that he had long wished to 
see St. Paul. | 

5 Merd moAÂÿç davraciac...eic Tù Gkpoarpior oùv Te xiliäpyoic ka Gvôpéct» 
roîc xar’ é£oxÿr Ts méhewc. For éxpoaripior see above. We may remark that the 
presence of several xhidpyos implies that the military force at Cæsarea was very large. 

6 Vvy. 24-27. 

7 The title répcos (Dominus) applied here to the Emperor should be noticed. Au- 
gustus and Tiberius declined a title, which implied the relation of master and slave 
(domini appellationem ut maïedictum et opprobrinm semper exhorruit. Suet. Ang. 
53, Dominus appellatus a quodam denunciavit, ne se amplius contumeliæ. causa no. 
minaret. Tib. 27), but their successors sanctioned the use of it. and Julian trica in 
vain to break through the custom . . 
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charges of iny Jewish accusers; especially because thou art 
expert in all Jewish customs and questions. Wherefore E pray 
thee to hear me patiently. 

My: life and conduct from my youth, as it was at He defenas 


himself against 
first among my own nation at Jerusalem, is known to the charge o 


all the Jews. They knew me of old* (I say) from the F7 
beginning, and can testify (if they would) that following the 
strictest sect of our religion, I lived à Pharisee. And now I 
stand here to be judged, for the hope of the promises made by 
God unto our fathers. Which promise is the end whereto, in all 
their zealous worship,‘ night and day, our twelve tribes hope to 
come. Yet this hope, O king Agrippa, is charged against me as 
a crime, and that by Jewss What!s is it judged among you a 
thing incredible that God should raise the dead ?7 
Now I myself: determined, in my own mind, that He äescribes 


his former per- 


[ ought exceedingly to oppose the name of Jesus the secution of 
Nazarene. And this I did in Jerusalem, and many of 

the holy people: I myself shut up in prison, having received from . 
the chief priests authority so to do; and when they were con- 
demned 1 to death, T gave my vote against them. And in every 
synagogue I continually punished them, and endeavoured"® to 
compel them to blaspheme ; and being exceedingly mad against 
them, I went even to foreign cities to persecute them. 


1 Mèv oùv here is rightly left untranslated in A. V. It is a conjunction denotirg 
that the speaker is beginning a new subject, used where n no conjunction would be ex- 
pressed in English. . 

3 Tpoywéorovrec is present. 

3 The promise meant is that of the Messiah. Compare what St. Paul says in the 
speech at Antioch in Pisidia. Acts xiii. 32. Compare also Rom. xv. 8. 

4 Aarpew properly n means to. perform the outward rites of 1: orship, see note on 
Rom. i. 19 . 

_5 Here again the best MSS. read ’Lovdcior without TÔv. 

6 The punctuation adopted is, a note of interrogation after rt. 

7 This is an argumentum ad homines to the Jews, whose own Scriprures furnished 
them with cases where the dead had been raised, as for example by Elisha. 

8 The ëy6 from its position. must be emphatic. 

9 This speech should be carefully compared with that in Ch. xxii., with the view of 
observing St. Paul’s judicious adaptation of his statements to his audience. Thus, 
- here he calls the Christians éyco:, which the Jews in the Temple would not have tole- 
rated. See some useful remarks on this subject by Mr. Birks. JMHor. Ap. vi. viii. 

10 Tv. - 

1 ’Ayœmpovuévov literally when they were being destroyed. On the taTvey k£ 
ÿôov sce Vol. I. p. 78. 

1 ’Hvéykaÿor. For this well known signification of the ‘imperfect set Wine 


& 41, 3. 
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“His conversion With this purpose Î was on my road to Damascus, 


and divine com- 
mission, bearing my authority and commission from the chief'. 


priests, when I saw in the way, O King, at midday*a light from 
heaven, above the brightness of the sun, ‘chining round about me 
and those who journeyed with me. And when we all were fallen 
to the earth, I heard a voice speaking to me, and saying in the 
Hebrew tongue, Sault, Saul, why persecutest thou me? it is hard 
for thee to kick against the goad. And I saïd, WAo art thou, 
Lord? And the Lord*saïd, 7 am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 
But rise and stand upon thy fectx; for to this end T have ap- 
peared unto thee, to ordain* thee à minister and a witness both 
of those things which thou hast seen, and of those things wherein 
Tshall appear unto thee. And thee have T chosen from the 
house of Israel and from among the Gentiles ; unto whom now 
T send thee, to open their eyes, that they may turn” from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God ; that by 
J'aith in me, they may receive forgiveness of sins, and an inherit- 
ance among the sänctified. 

His execution Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobe- 


whereof had 


broughtonhim dienf to the heavenly vision. But firsts to those at 
e hatred 


the Jews. Damascus and Jerusalem, and throughout all the land 
of Judæa,° and also to the Gentiles, I proclaimed the tidings that 


__ 1 By épxcepeic here, and above, verse 10, îs meant (as in Luke xxii. 52. Acts v. 24) 

the presidents of the 24 classes (ägyuespiar) into which the priests were divided. These 
were ex officio members of the Sanhedrin, see Winer’s Real-Worterbuch, p. 271, In 
the speech on the stairs accordingly St. Paul states that he had received his commis- 
sion to Damascus from the high priest and Sanhedrin (Acts xxii. 5). 

3 The circumstance of the light overpowering even the blaze of the mid-day sun is 
mentioned before (Acts xxii. 6). 

3 All the best MSS. read 6 0 xépios; this also agrees better with what follows, where 
St. Paul relates all which the Lord had revealed to him, both at the moment of his 
conversion, and, subsequently, by the voice of Ananiss, and by the vision at Jeru- 
salem. See Acts xxii, 12-21. 

4 We have here the very words of Ananias (Acts xxii. 14, 15); observe especially 
the unusual word rpoxespitouas. 

5 Eéaipoôuevor, not “delivering?” (À. V.). 

6 Toÿ Aaoÿ. See Vol. I. p. 177, note 2. 

7 ’Exiorpébai, neuter, not active, as in A. V. Compare, for the use of this word by 
St. Paul (to signify the conversion of the ‘Gentiles) L Thess. i . 9, and Acts xiv. 15. 
Also below, verse 20. 

8 This does not at all prove, as has sometimes been supposed, that Saul did not 
preach in Arabia when he went there soon after his conversion ; see Vol. L. pp. 95--97. 

9 How are we to reconcile this with St. Paul’s statement (Gal ï. 22) that he con- 
tinue personaliy unknown to the Churckies of Judæa for many years after his conver- 
on? We must either suppose that, in the present passage, he means to speak not in 
the order of time, but of all which he had done up to the present date; or else we 
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they chonld repent and turn to God, and do works worthy of their 
repentance. 

For these causes the Jews, when they caught me in the 
temple, endeavoured to kill me. 


Therefore,' through the succour which I have re- yet his teach- 
ceived from God, I stand frm unto this day, and bear M de Jour 
my testimony both to small and great; but I declare FE RARE 
nothing else than what the Prophets and Moses foretold, That?° the 
Messiah should suffer, and that He should be the first to rise 
from the dead, and should be the messenger « of light to the house 
of Israel, and also to the Gentiles. 

Here Festus broke out into a loud exclamation, expressive of ridicule : 
and surprise. To the cold man of the world, as to the inquisitive Athe- 
nians, the doctrine of the resurrection was foolishness : and he said, “ Paul, 
thou art mad : thy incessant study is turning thee to madness.” The 
Apostle had alluded in his speech to writings which had a mysterious . 
sound, to the Prophets and to Moses? (vv. 22, 23) : andit is reasonable to 
believe that in his imprisonment, such “books and parchments,” as he 
afterwards wrote for in his second letter to Timotheus,s were brought to 
him by his friends. Thus Festus adopted the conclusion that he had 
before him a mad enthusiast, whose head had been turned by poring over 
strange learning. . The Apostle’s reply was courteous and self-possessed, 
but intensely earnest 


I am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak forth the words 
of truth and soberness: For the king has knowledge of these 


may perbaps suppose that St. Luke did not think it necessary to attend to à minute 
detail of this kind, relating to a period of St. Paul’s life with which he was himself 
not personally acquainted, in giving the general outline of this speech. 
1 Oùv here cannot mean “ however.” See Winer’s remarks, & 57, p. 425. 
2 Ei occurs here when we should expect 671; because the doctrines mentioned wcre 
subjects of dispute and discussion. | 
3 Compare Col. i. 18, mpwréroroc Ex vexpür. Also drapyà Tor kexorumuévar. 1 
Cor. xv. 20. 
4 KarayyéAAerv. 
5 Observe ueydAy Tÿ bwvÿ and éroAoyovuévod. Both expressions show sat he was 
‘suädenly interrupted in the midst of his discourse. 
6 Tà réAla Ypémuara. Observe the article. 
7 See again v. 27, where St. Paul appeals again to the prophets, the writings (rd. 
>péuara) to which he had alluded before. 
8 2 Tim. iv. 12. These, we may well believe, would especially be the Old esta. 
ment Scriptures,— porhaps Jewish commentaries on them, and possibly also the works 
af hesthen poets and philosophers. | 
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matters; and moreover [ speak to him with boldness ; because 
{ am persuaded that none of these things is unknown to him, — | 
for this has not been done : in a corner 2. 


Then, turning to the Jewish voluptuary who sat beside the governor, 
he made this solemn appeal to him : 


King Agrippa, believest thou he pro ophets? I know that | 
thou believest. | 


The Kiïing”s reply was: “Thou wilt soon! persuade me to be a 
Christian” The words were doubtless spoken ironically and in contempt ; 
but Paul took them as though they had been spoken in earnest, and made 
that noble answer, which expresses, as no other words ever expressed 
them, that union of enthusiastic zeal with genuine courtesy, which is the 
true characteristie of “a Christian” 


I would to God, that whether soon or late”. not only thou, 
but also all who hear me to- -day, were such as Tam, excepting 
these chaiïns. | 


. This concluded the interview. King Agrippa had no desire to hear 
more : and he rose from his seat,s with the Governor and Berenice and 
those who sat with them. As they retired, they discussed the case with 
‘one another { and agreed that Paul was guilty of nothing worthy: of death 
or even imprisonment. Agrippa said positively to Festus, “ This mans: 
might have been set at liberty,6 if he had not appealed to the Emperor.” 
But the appeal had been made. There was no retreat either for Festus or 
- Paul On the new Governor’s part there was no wish to continue the 
procrastination of Felix ; and ‘nothing now remained but to wait for a 
convenient opportunity of sending his prisoner to Rome. 


1 ’Ev Ayo cannot mean “ almost” (as it is in the Authorised version) which would 
be rap? üluyor. It might mean either “in few words”? (Eph. üüi. 3), or “in «a small 
measure,” or “in a small time.” The latter meaning agrees best with the following, 
ëy éAiye Kai ëv roÂÂw (or ueydAo as the best MSS. read). We might render the pas- 
sage thus: “Thou thinkest to make me a Christian with little persuasion.” We 
should observe that retôeic is în the present iense, and that the title “ Christian ?” vas 
one of contempt. See L Pet. iv. 16. 

_ # The best MSS. have eydAw, not ro. 

3 ?Ayéory Ô Baoraeëc, k. 7. À. v. 30. 

4 ’Avayophoavrec &}GAovr mpèc à4AÿAovc, v. 31. 

5 ‘O &vépowroc oùros, which agaïn is contemptuous. See thé remarks on roùc évôps- 
rouç ékelvouç, Acts xvi. 389. (Vol. I. p. 309.) Claudius Lysias uses the expression 
rdv ävdpa roûrov, in his letter to Felix, xxiii. 27. 

6 Compare xxviit. 18. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Immer, immer nach West! Dort muss die Küste sich zeigen. | 
Traue dem leïtenden Gott. H ? SCHILLER, 


BHIPS AND NAVIGATION OF THE ANCIENTS.—ROMAN COMMERCE IN THE MEDI 
TERRANEAN.—CORN TRADE BETWEEN ALEXANIY.A AND PUTEOLI.—TRAVEI 
LERS BY SEA.—ST, PAUL/S VOYAGE FROM CÆSAREA, BY SIDON, TO MYRA—. 
FROM MYRA, BY CNIDUS AND CAPE SALMONE, TO FAIR HAVENS.—PHŒNICE.— 
THE STORM.—SEAMANSEHIP DURING THE GALE.—-ST. PAUL/S VISION.—ANCHOR- 
ING IN THE NIGHT.—SHIPWRECK.—PROOF THAT IT TOOK PLACE IN MALTA.— 

WINTER IN THE ISLAND.—OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED.—VOYAGE, BY SYRACUSE 
AND RHEGIUM, TO PUTEOLI. | 


Berore entering on the narrative of that voyage! which brought the 
Apostle Paul, through manifold and imminent dangers, from Cæsarea to 
Rome, it will be convenient to make a few introductory remarks concern- 
ing the ships and navigation of the ancients. By fixing clearly in the 
mind some of the principal facts relating to the form and structure of 
‘Greek and Roman vessels, the manner in which thesé vessels were worked, 
the prevalent lines of traffic in the Mediterranean, and the opportunities 
afforded to travellers of reaching their destination by sea,—we shall be 
better able to follow this voyage without distractions or explanations, and 
with a clearer perception of each event as it occurred. 

With regard to the vessels and seamanship of the Grecks and Ro- 
mans, many popular mistakes have prevailed, to which it is hardly neces- 


1 The nautical difiiculties of this narrative have been successfully explained by 
two independent inquirers; and so far as we are aware, by no one else. A practical 
knowledge of seamanship was required for the elucidation of the whole subject ;-and 
none of the ordinary commentators seem to have Iooked on jt with the éye of a sailor. 
The first who examined St. Paul’s voyage in a practical spirit was the late Admiral 
Gir Charles Penrose, whose life has been lately published (Murray, 1851). His MSS. 
have been kindly placed in the hands of the writer of this chapter, and they are fre- 
quently referred to in the notes. A similar investigation was made subsequently, but. 
independently, and more minutely and elaborately, by James Smith, Esq. of Jordan- 
hill, whose published work on the subject (Longmans, 1848) has already obtained an 
European reputation. Besides other valuable aïf, Mr. Smith has examined the sheets 
vf this chapter, as they have passed throngh the press, We have also to express our 
acknowledgments for much kind assistance received from Admiral Moorsom and othes 

nava} officers. | 
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sary to allude, after the full illustration which the subject has now re. 
ceived.! We must not entertain the notion that all the commerce of the 
ancients was conducted merely by means of small craft, which proceeded 
timidly in the day time, and only in the summer season, along the coast 
from harbour to harbour,—and which were manned by mariners almost 
ignorant of the use of sails, and always trembling at the prospect of a 
storm. We cannot, indeed, assert that the arts either of ship building or 
navigation were matured in the Mediterranean so early as the first century 
of the Christian era. The Greeks and Romans were ignorant of the use 

of the compass :* the instruments with which they took observations 
must have been rude compared with our modern quadrants and sextants :2 
and we have no reason to believe that their vessels were provided with 


nautical charts :4 and thus, when ‘ neither sun nor stars appeared,” and 


the sky gave indications of danger, theyÿ hesitated to try the open sea.’ 
_ But the ancient sailor was well skilled in the changeable weather of the. 
Levant, and his very ignorance of the aids of modern science made him 
the more observant of external phenomena, and more familiar with his 
own coasts. He was not less prompt and practical than a modern sea 


- 1 The reference here is to the dissertation on “The Ships of the Ancients ” in Mr. 
Smith’s work on the Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, pp..140-202. This treatise 
may be regarded as the standard work on the subject, not only in England, but in 
Europe. It has been translated into German by H. Thiersch (Uber den Schiffbau der 
Griechen und Rômer : Marb. 1851), and it is adduced by K. F. Hermann, in his recently 
published Lehrbuch der Griech. Privatalterthümer (Heïdelb. 1852), as the decisive 
authority on the difficult points connected with the study of ancient ebip-building. It 
is hordly necessary to refer to any of the older works on the subject. A full catalogue 
is given in Mr. Smith’s Appendix. Bayf and Scheffer will be found in thé eleventh 
volume of Gronovius. We shall have occasion to refer to Bôckk’s Urkünden pre- 
sently. 

2 See Humboldt’s Kosmos, Vol. IL, for the main facts relating to the history of the 
Compass. 

3 We have no information of any nautical instruments at the time when we read of 
Ptolemy’s. mural quadrant at Alexandria; nor is it likely that any more effectual 
means of taking exact observations at sea, than the simple quadrant held in the band, 
were in use before the invention of the reflecting quadrants and sextants by Hooïe 
and Hadley. The want of exact chronometers must also be borne in mind. 

4 The first nautical charts were perhaps those of Marinus of Tyre (4.2. 150) whom 
Forbiger regards as the founder of mathematical geography. —Handb. der A. G., L. -p. 
3865. See the life of Ptolemy in Smith’s Dictionary. 

5 See Acts xxvii. 9-12, also, xxviii. 11. “We are apt to consider the ancients as 
timid and unskilful sailors, afraid to venture out of sightof land, or to make long 
voyages in the winter. I can see no evidence that this was the case. The cause of 
their not making voyages after the end of summer, arose, in a great measure, from the 
comparative obscurity of the sky during the winter, and not from tho gales which pre- 
&il at that season. With no means of directing their course, except by observing the 
heavenly bodies, they wére necessarily prevented from pütting to sea when they could 
uot depend on theïr being visible.” Smith, p. 180. ‘ 

6 See again what is said below in reference to Acts xxvii. 12. 
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man în the handling of his ship, srhen overtaken by stormy weather on a 

| dangerous coast. : 
The ship of the Greek and Roman mariner was comparatively rude, 
both in its build and its rig, The hull was not laid down with the fine 
lines, with which we are so familiar in the competing vessels 6f England 
and America, and the arrangement of the saïls exhibited little of that 
complicated distribution yet effective combination of mechanical forces, 


which we admire in the East-Indiaman or modern frigate. With the 


war-ships* of the ancients we need not here occupy ourselves or the 
reader : but two peculiarities in the structure of Greek and Roman mer- 
chantmen must be carefully noticed : for both of them are much con- 
cerned in the seamanship described in the narrative before us. 

The ships of the Greeks and Romans, like those of the early North- 
men.$ were not steered by means of à single rudder, but by éwo paddle- 
rudders, one on each quarter. Hence ‘“ rudders” are mentioned in the 
plural 4 by St. Luke (Acts xxvü. 40) as by heathen writers: and the 
fact is made still more palpable by the representations of art, as in 
the coins of Imperial Rome or the tapestry of Bayeux: nor .does the 
hinged rudder appear on any of the remains of antiquity, till a late period 
in the middle ages.s 

And as this mode of steering is common to the two sources, from 
which we must trace our present art of ship-building, so also is the same 
mode of rigging characteristic of the ships both of the North Sea and the 
Mediterranean. We find in these ancient ships one large mast, with 
strong ropes rove through a block at the mast head, and one large sail, 
fastened to an enormous yard.” We shall see the importance of attend- 


1 4 As both ends were alike, if we suppose a full-built merchant-ship of the present 
day, cut in two, and the stern half replaced by one exactly the same as that of the bow, 
we shall have a pretty accurate notion of what these ships were.”’—Smith, p. 141. 

? For à full description and explanation of ancient triremes, &c. see Mr. Smith’s Dis- 
sertation, 

3 See Vorsaee on the Danes and Northmen in England. He does not describe the 
structure of their ships ; but this peculiarity i is evident in the drawing given at p. 111, 
from the Bayeux tapestry. 

4 Tèc Geuxrmpias rüv mydalfwr. The fact of rydélia being in the plural is lost 
sight of in the English version; and the impression is conveyed of à single rudder, 
worked by tiller ropes, which, as we shall see, is quite erroneons. Compare Ælian. 
V.H.ïx. 40. $See Smith, p. 143, and Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, under 
“ Gubernaculum.7?: 

5 Smith, p. 146. He traces the representation of ancient rudders from Trajan” 8 
column to the gold nobles of our king Edward IIT., and infers that “ the change in the 
mode of steering must have taken place about the end of the thirteenth cr early in the 
fourteenth century.” 


6 See Vorsaee, as above, and he representations of classical ships in Mr. Smith's 


Work, 
* By thisit is not meant that topsails were not used, or that there were never marc 


us 
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ing to this arrangement, when we enter upon the incidents of St. Paul's 
voyage (xxvi. 17, 19). One consequence was, that insteail of the strain 
being distributed over the hull, as in à modern ship, it was concentrated 
upon a smaller portion of it: and thus in ancient times there must have 
been a greater tendency to leakage than at present ;! and we have the 
‘testimony of ancient writers to the fact, that a vast proportion of the 
vessels lost were lost by foundering. Thus Virgil,’ whose descriptions cf ” 
everything which relates to the sca are peculiarly exact, speaks of the 
ships in the fleet of Ælneas as lost in various ways, some on rocks and 
some on quicksands, but ‘“ aZ} with fastenings loosened :” and J'osephus re- 
lates that the ship from which he so narrowly escaped, foundered® in 
‘“ Adria,” and that he and his companions saved themselves by swimming 
through the night,—an escape which found its parallel in the experience 
of the Apostle, who in one.of those shipwrecks, of which no particular 
narration has been given to us, was “a night and a day-in the deep” (2 
Cor. xi. 25). The same danger was apprehended in the ship of Jonah, 
from which “they cast forth the wares that were in the ship into the sea 
to lighten it” (i 5); as well as in the ship of St. Paul, from which, 
after having “lightened ” it the first day, they “ cast out the tackling” on 
the second day, and finally “ threw out the cargo of wheat into the sea ” 
(xxvil. 18, 19, 38). 

This leads us to notice what may be called à third peculiarity of the 
appointments of ancient ships, as compared with those of modern times. 
In consequence of the extreme danger to which they were exposed from 
 leaking, it was customary to take to sea, as part of their ordinary gear, 
‘. “undergirders” (ÿroïôuara), which were simply ropes for passing round 
the hull of the ship and thus preventing the planks from starting One 


masts than one. Topsails (swppara) are frequentiy alluded to: and we shall have 
occasion hereafter to refer particularly to a second mast, besides the mainmast. See 
Mr. Smith’s Dissertation, p. 151, and the engraving there given from M. Jal’s Archéo- 
logie Navale. 

1 See Smith, p. 63. 
.3 # Laxis laterum compagibus omnes 

Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt.” 

3 Vit.c. 3. Mr. Smith remarks here (p. 62) that, since Josephus and some of his 
sompanions saved themselves by swimming, “the ship did not go down during the 
gale, but in consequence of the damage she received during its continuance.” For 
the meaning of the word “ Adria,”? see below. 

4 Probably with the aid of floating spars, &c. See note on 2 Cor. xi. 25. 

5, This is what is called “frapping” by seamen in the English navy, who are always 
taught how to frap a ship. The only difference is that the practice is now resorted to 
much less frequently, and that modern ships are not supplied with ‘“ undergirders”’ 
specially prepared. The operation and its use are thus described in Falconer’s Marine 
Dictionary : “To frap à ship is to pass four or five turns of a large cable-laid rope 
round the hull or frame of à ship, to support her in a great storm, or otherwise, when 
it is apprehended that she is not strong enough to resist the viclent vtforts of the sea,’ 
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of the most remarkable proofs of the truth of this statement is to be found 
in the inscribed marbles dug up within the last twenty years at the Pi 
ræus, which give us an inventory of the Attic fleet in its flourishing pe- 
riod ;’ as one of the most remarkable accounts of the application of these 
artificial “helps” (xxvii 17) in a storm, is to be found in the narrative 
before us. 

If these differences between ancient ships and our own are borne in. 
mind, the problems of early seamanship in the Mediterranean are nearly 
reduced to those with which the modern navigator has to deal in the same 
seas.. The practical questions which remain to be asked are these. What 
were the dimensions of ancient ships? How near the wind could they 
sil? And, with a fair wind, at what rate ? 

Às regards the first of these questions, there seems no reason why we 
should suppose the old trading vessels of the Mediterranean to be much 
smaller than our own. We may rest this conclusion, both on the charac- 
ter of the cargoes with which they were freighted,? and on the number 
of persons we know them to have sometimes conveyed. Though the 
great ship of Ptolemy Philadelphus may.justly be regarded as built for 
ostentation rather than for use, the Alexandrian vessel, which forms the 
subject of one of Lucian’s dialogues,4 and is described as driven by stress 


In most of the European languages the nautical term îs, like the Greek, expressive of 
the nature of the operation. Fr. ceintrer ; Xtal. cingere ; Germ. umgiürten; Dutch, 
omgorden ; Norw. omgyrte; Portug. cintrar. In Spanish the word is fortorar: à 
circumstance which possesses some etymological interest, since the word used by Isidore 
of Seville for a rope used in this way is formentum. See the next note. 

1 The excavations were made in the year 1834; and the inscriptions were published 
by A. Bôckh, under the title Urkunden über das Seewesen des Attischen Staates 
(Berlin, 1840). A complete account îs given of everything with which the Athenian 
ships were supplied, with the name of each vessel, &e.: and we find that they all 
carried brotéuara, which are classed among the oxeûy Kpeuaora, or hanging gear, as 
opposed to the ox. £iva, or what was constructed of timher. See especially No. XIV. 
where mention is made of the ships which were on service in the Adriatic, and which 
carried several droiduara. Bückh shows (pp. 153-138) that these were ropes passed 
round the body of the ship, but he strangely supposes that they were passed from stem 
to stern (vom Vordertheïl bis zum Hintertheïl) identifying them with a certain appa- 
ratus called tormentum by Isidore (Orig. xix. 4, 4), who, however, seems to describe 
the common undergirding ropes under the term mitra (funis quo navis media vincitur, 
16. 4, 6). See Smith, p. 174 Bôckh says that Schneider (on Vitruv..x. 15, 6) was 
the first to think that the dnéloua was not of wood, but fauwerk. He refers, in illus- 
tration, to Hor. Od. ï. 14, 6, and Plat. Rep. x. 3, 616, c.; to droluyvivar. as used by 
Polyb. xxvii. 3, 3, and dcatwvvévaz by Appian, B.C. v. 91, and Covvévar by App. Rhod 
i. 368 ; to a representation of Jonah’s ship in Bosii Roma Subterranea; to a small re 
lief in tbe Berlin Museum (No. 622), and in Beger Thes. Brand. tit 406. The. ship 
of Ptôolemy described by Athenæus, carried (é2éufBave) twelve droëduare 

.4 See below on the traffic between the provinces and Rome. 

3 Described in Athenæus, v. 204. 

4 Navigium seu Vota.. From the length and breadth of this ship a as given by Lucian, 

Mr. Smith infers that her burthen was between 1000 and 1100 tons, pp. 147-150. 
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of weather into the Piræus, furnishes us with satisfactory data for the 
calculation of the tonnage of ancient ships. Two hundred and seventy- 
six souls! were on board the ship in which St. Paul was wrecked (xxvii. 
87), and the ‘“ Castor and Pollux” conveyed them, in addition to her 
own crew, from Malta to Puteoli (xxviü. 11) : while Josephus informs 
us* that there were six hundred on board the ship from which he, with 
about eighty others, escaped. Such considerations lead us to suppose 
that the burthen of many ancient merchantmen may have been from Jive 
hkundred to a thousand tons. 

A. second question of greater consequence ir reference to the present 
subject, relates to the angle which the course of an ancient ship could be 
made to assume with the direction of the wind, or to use the language® of 
English saïlors (who divide the compass into thirty-two pointé), wifkin 


how many points of the wind she should sail? That ancient vessels could 
not work to windward, is one of the popular mistakes 4 which need not be 


1 The ship must have been of considerable burden, as we find there were no less 
than 2T6 persons embarked on board her, To afford fair accommodation for troops 
in a transport expressly fitted for the purpose, we should allow at the rate of à ton 
and à half to each man, and, as the ship we are considering was not expressly fitted 
for passengers, we may conelude that her burden was fully, or at least nearly double 
the number of tons, to the souls on board, or upwards of 500 tons, J?—Penrose, MS. 

3 Vit. c. 3. 

3 As it is escential, for the purpose of elucidating ‘the narrative, that this tanguags 
should be clearly understood, à compass has been inserted on this page, and some 
words of explanation are given both here and below. This will be readily excused 

by those who are familiar with nautical phraseology. 

4 Yet we sometimes find the mistake when we shoüld hardlyexpectit. Thus, Hemsen 
says (p. 570, note), with reference to the “Kreuzfahrt,”” which dmmAev implies in 
Acts xxvii 7, 4 Doch ïst es wohl zweifelhaft, ob die Aiten diese Art gegen den Wind 
£u segeln kannten.* 
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refuted. They doubtless took advantage of the Etesian winds just as 


the traders in the Eastern Archipelago sail with the monsoons : but those : 


who were accustomed to a seafaring life could not avoid discovering that 
a ship’s course can .be made to assume à less angle than a right angle 
with the direction of the wind, or, in other words, that she can be made 
to saïl within less than eight points of the wind :* and Pliny distinctly 
says, that it is possible for a ship to.sail on contrary tacks The limits 
of this possibility depend upon the character of the vessel and the vio- 


lence of the gale. We shall find, below, that the vessel in which St. / 
Paul was wrecked, “ could not 00% at the wind,”—for so the Greek word. 
(xxvü. 15) may be literally translated in the language of English sailors, 


—though with à less violent gale, an English ship, well-managed, could 
easily have kept her course. À modern merchantman, in moderate wea- 
ther, can sail within six points of the wind. In an ancient vessel the yard 
could not be braced 50 sharp, and the hull was more clumsy : and it would 
not be safe to say that she could sail nearer the wind, than within seven 
points4 
To turn now to the third question, the rate of sailing,—the very na- 

ture of the rig, which was less adapted than our own for working to 
windward, was peculiarly favourable to a quick run before the wind. In 
the China seas, during the monsoons, junks have been seen from the deck 
of a British vessel behind in the horizon in the morning, and before in the 
horizon in the evening5 Thus we read of passages accomplished of old 
in the Mediterranean, which wouid do credit to a well appointed modern 
ship. Pliny, who was himself a seaman, and in command of a fleet at the 
time of his death, might furnish us with several instances. We might 
quote the story of the fresh fig, which Cato produced in the Senate at 
Rome, when he urged his countrymen to undertake the third Punic war, 
by impressing on them the imminent nearness of their enemy. “This fruit,” 
he says, ‘was gathered fresh at Carthage three days ago.” 6 Other voy- 
ages, which he adduces, are such as these, —seven days from Cadiz to Ostia, 
—seven days from the straits of Messina to Alexandria—nine days from Pu- 

1 The classical passages relating to these winds—the monsoons of the Levant—are 
collected in Forbiger’s first volume, p. 619. 

? See Smith, p. 178. 

3 6 Jisdem ventis in contrarium navigatur prolatis pedibus.”’ H. N,. ii. 48. 

4 Smith, ibid. 

5 See above, in this volume, p. 227, n. 8. 

.6 4 Cum clamaret Carthaginem delendam, attulit quodam die in Curiam præcocem 
ex ea provincia ficum: ostendensque Patribus ; Interrogo vos, inquit, quando hanc 
pomum decerptam putatis ex arbore? Cum inter omnes recentem esse constaret : 


Atqui tertium, inquit, ante diem scitote decerptam Carthagine : tam prope à muris 
habemus -hostem””’ Plin. H. N. xv. 20. We may observe that the interval of time 


es 


need not be regarded as so much as three entire days: though Mr. Greswell appears 


to estimate it at “four days.” Diss. Vol. IV. p. 517. 
VOL. IL. —20 
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teoli to Alexandria.' These instances are quite in harmony with what we. 
read in other authors. Thus Rhodes and Cape Salmone, at the eastern extre- | 
mity of Crete, arereckoned by Diodorus aud Strabo as four days from Alex- 
andria :*? Plutarch tells us of a voyage within the day from Brundusium to 
Corcyra : Procopius describes Belisarius as saïling on one day with his fleet 
from Malta, and landing on the next day some leagues to the south of Car- 
thage.4 À thousand stades (or between 100 and 150 miles), is reckoned by 
the geographers a common distance to accomplish in the twenty-four hours.» 
And the conclusion to which we are brought, is, that with a fair wind an 
ancent merchantman would easily sail at the rate of seven knots an hour, 
—a conclusion in complete harmony both with what we have observed in 
a former voyage of St. Paul (Chap. XX.), and what will demand our 
attention at the close of that voyage, which brought him at length from 
Malta by Rhegium to Puteoli (Acts xxviii. 13). 

The remarks which have been made will convey to the reader a suff- 
cient notion of the ships and navigation of the ancients. If to the above. 
mentioned peculiarities of build and rig we add the eye païinted at the 
prow, the conventional ornaments at stem and stern, which are familiar to 
us in remaining works of art,6 and the characteristic figures of heathen di- 
vinities,’ we shall gain a sufficient idea of an ancient merchantman. And 
a glance at the chart of the Mediterranean will enable us to realise in 
oux imagination the nature of the voyages that were most frequent in the 
ancient world. With the same view of elucidating the details of our sub- 
jecé beforeband, we may now devote a short space to the prevalent lines 
of traffic, and to the opportunities of travellers by sea, in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era 

Though the Romans had no natural love for the sea, and though a 


1 & À freto Siciliæ Alexandriam septima die ... a Puteolis nono die Jenissimo flatu. 

. . Gades ad Herculis columnas septimo die Ostiam.”’ H.N, xix. 1 

3 Diod. ii. 38. Plin. H. N.ïiv. 20. Strabo. x. 4. 

3 Plut. Paul. Æmil. c. 36. 

4 ’Apäuevoc karè régos Tà ioria, T'évlo re Kai MeAiry Taic vfooiç RPÔDEGXOV, À 
TÔTE "Adpraruèv kat Tuppyvekôv rélayoc Oropibovorv. vba 0ÿ adroïc Eëpov Tir mveÿpuo 
êmimreody Tÿ dorepaig, rèc vaÿc ëc Tv AuBéme dxrÿv fveykev. Procop. Bell. Vand. i 
14, (1372. Ed. Bonn). This is one of the passages which will be referred to here- 
after, in considering the boundaries of the sea called Adria (Acts xxvii. 27). 

5 Such is the estimate of Marinus, Ptolemy, and Scylax. .See Greswell’s Disserta- 
tions, Vol. IV. p. 517. Herodotus (iv. 86) reckons a day and a nights sail in the 
summer time, and with a favourable wind, at 1300 stadia, or 162 Roman miles, 

6 For the yyvéoxoc, à tall ornament at the stern or prow, in the form of the neck of 
a water-fowl, see Smith, p. 142, and Hermann, 50, 31. And see the Dictionary of An- 
tiquities under ‘ Aplustre.”? 

7 Hapaotuw Auookëpous, Acts xxviii. 11. Tÿc vedc Tù mapéomuor. Plat. Sept. 
Sapp. c. 18. ‘H mpüpa Tÿv érévouor rc vedc Oedv Exovoa Tv ‘ou Ékarépober. 
Lucian. Nav. c. 5. See the Scholiast on Aristoph: Ach. 547. ‘’Ev raïç roépaic Tür 
rocéouwr ÿv àyaAuaTé Tiwa Ebluva Tic ’Aëômräc kabidpouéva. 
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commercial life was never regarded by them as an honourable occupation, 
and thus both the experience of practical seamanship, and the business of 
the carrying trade remained in à great measure with the Greeks, yet & 
vast development had been given to commerce by the consolidation of the 
Roman Empire. Piracy had been effectually put down before the close 
of the Republic1 The annexation of Egypt drew towards Italy the rich 
trade of the Indian seas. After the effectual reduction of Graul and 
Spain, Roman soldiers and Roman slave-dealers*® invaded the shores of 
Britain. The trade of all the countries which surround the Mediterra-: 
nean began to flow towards Rome. The great city hérself was passive, 
for she had nothing to export. But the cravings of her luxury, and the 
necessities of her vast population, drew to one centre the converging lines 
of a busy traffic from a wide extent of provinces. To leave out of view 
what hardly concerns us here, the commerce by land from the North,: some 
of the principal directions of trade by sea may be briefly enumerated as 
follows. The harbours of Ostia and Puteoli were constantly full of ships 
from the West, which bad brought wool and other articles from Cadiz : 
a circumstance which possesses some interest for us here, as ilustrating 
the mode in which St. Paul might hope to accomplish his voyage to L 
Spain (Rom. xv. 24). On the South was Sicily, often called the Store- 
house of Italy,5—and Africa, which sent furniture-woods to Rome, and 
heavy cargoes of marble and graniteS On the East, Asia Minor was 
the intermediate space through which the caravan-trade7 passed, convey- 
ing silks and spices from beyond the Euphrates to the markets and 
wharves of Ephesus.£ We might extend this enumeration by alluding to 
the fisheries of the Black Sea,° and the wine-trade of the Archipelago.i 
But enough has been said to give some notion of the commercial activity 
of which Italy was the centre : and our particular attention here is re- 


1 Compare Vol. I. PP. 20,21. See Hor. “ Pacatum volitant per mare navitæ,” and 
Plin. 
% See the passage in Pitt speeches, referred to in Milman’s Gibbon, i. p. 70. 

.8 For example, the amber trade of the Baltic, and the importing of provisions aud 
rough-cloths from Cisalpine Gaul. See Strabo, v. Polyb. it. 15. Columella de KR. R, 
vii, 2 . 

4 See Hoeck’s Rom. Geschichte, I. it. p. 276. 

5 Tœuetov Tÿc Péunc. Strabo, v. See Cic. in Verr. ii. 2. 

6 Hoeck, p. 278. 

7 There seem to have been two great lines of inland trade through Asia Minor, one 

_near the southern shore of the Black Sea, through the districts opened by the cam- 

paigns of Pompey, and the other through the centre of the country from Mazaca, on 
the Euphraies, to Ephesus. 

8 Strabo, xü. xiv. In the first of these passages, he pays of Ephesns, rov ànd rje 

IraAtac ra Tic ‘EAAddos drodoysior rovôv dre, . 

9 Aul. Gell. vi. 16. Mart. ii. 87. . 
- Piin. N. H. xiv. 16, 17, 
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quired only to one branch of trade, one line of constant traffiz across the 
waters of the Mediterranean to Rome. | 

Alexandria has been mentioned already as a city, which,.next after 
Athens, exerted the strongest intellectual influence over the age in which 
St. Pauls appointed work was done : and we have had occasion to notice 
some indirect connection between this city and the Apostle’s own labours.! 
But it was eminent commercially not less than intellectually. . The pro- 
phetic views of Alexander were at that time receiving an ampler fulfilment 
-than at any former period. The trade with the Indian $Seas, whicz had 
been encouraged under the Ptolemies, received à vast impulse in the reign 
6f Augustus :* and under the reigns of his successors, the valley of the 
Nile was the channel of an active transit trade in spices, dyes, jewels, and 
perfumes, which were brought by Arabian mariners from the far East, and 
poured into the markets of Italys But Egypt was not only the medium 
of transit trade. She had her own manufactures of linen, paper, and 
glass,‘ which she exported in large quantities. And one natural product 
of her soil has been a staple commodity from the time of Pharaoh to our 
own. We have only to think of the fertilizing inundations of the Nile, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, of the multitudes composing the free 
and slave population of Italy, in order to comprehend the activity and im- 
portance of the Alexandrian corn-trade. A$ a later period the Emperor 
Commodus established à company of merchants to convey the supplies 
from Egypt to Rome ; and the commendations which he gave himself for 
this forethought may still be read in the inscription round the ships repre- 
gented on his coins.5 The harbour, to which the Egyptian corn-vessels 


: See Vol. I. pp. 10, 11, 35; Vol. IL p. 14. 

3 See the history of this trade in Dean Vincent's Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients, | ee 

3 There is an enumeration of the imports into Egypt from the East in the Periplus 
Moris Erythræi, about the time of Nero, and also in the Pandects. The contents cf 
these Lists are analysed by Dean Vincent. …. 

4 Plin. H. N. xiii, 22, 23. xix. 1. Martial, xiv. 150, 115. Cic. pro Rabir. post, 14 
For the manufactures of Alexandria, see Vopisce. Saturn. 8 
5 This engraving is from Mr. Smith’s work (p. 162), and was taken from a coin at 
Avignon. See another from Capt. Smyth’s Collection, p. 163. That which is here 
represented gives a good representation of the dpreudr (Acts xxvii 40), which, as we 
shall see, was probably the foresail. 
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were usually bound, was Puteoli. At the close of this Chapter we shall 
refer to some passages which gave an animated picture of the arrival of 
these ships. Meanwhile, it is well to have called attention to this line of 
traffic between Alexandria and Puteoli; for in so doing we have described 
the means which Divine Providence employed for bringing the Apostle to 
Rome. : . 

The transition is easy from the commerce of the Mediterranean to the 
“progress of travellers from point to point in that sea. If to this enumera- 
tion of the main lines of traffic by sea we add all the ramifications of the 
coasting-trade which depended on them, we have before us à full view of 
the opportunities which travellers possessed of accomplishing their voy- 
ages, Just in this way we have lately seen St. Paul completing the 
journey, on which his mind was set, from Philippi, by Miletus and Patara, 
to Cæsarea (Ch. XX.). We read of no periodical packets for the con- 
veyance of passengers sailing between the great towns of the Mediterra- 
nean. ÆEmperors themselves were usually compelled to take advantage of 
the same opportunities to which Jewish pilgrims and Christian Apostles 
were limited. When Vespasian went to Rome, leaving Titus to prose- 
eute the siege of Jerusalem, “he went on board a merchant-ship, and 
saïled from Alexandria to Rhodes,” and thence pursued his way through 
Greece to the Adriatic, and finally went to Rome through Italy by land. 
And when the Jewish war was ended, and when, suspicions having arisen 
concerning the allegiance of Titus to Vespasian, the son was anxious “to 
rejoin his father,” he also left Alexandria® in à “ merchant-ship,” and 
_ “hastened to Italy” touching at the very places at which St. Paul 

touched, first at Rhegium (xxvii. 13), and then at Puteoli (Ib.\. 

If such was the mode in which even royal personages travelled from the 
provinces to the metropolis, we must of course conclude that those who 
travelled on the business of the state must often have been content to. 
avail themselves of similar opportunities. The sending of state prisoners to 
Rome from various parts of the empire was an event of frequent occurrence, 
. Thus we are told by J'osephus,s that Felix ‘ for some slight offence, bound 
and sent to Rome several priests of his acquaintance, honourable and good 
men, to answer for themselves to Cæsar” Such groups must often have 
left Cæsarea and the other Eastern ports, in merchant-vessels bound for the 
West: and such was the depatture of St. Paul, when the time at length 

1 Nedç gopridog Oveoraoravèc èmibèc nd rc ’AeËavdpetac eig ‘Pdov duébauver 
| 'Evredber à nor Ent rpumpüv . . . . elg Tv 'EAAGda . . . . Kékeïev dmd Kepküpa 
ër àxpar ’lanvylav, 60ev 407 karà yÿv èroueiro Tÿv mopetav. Joseph, B. J. vil. 2, 1. 

2 &Nata suspicio est, quasi descisceret a patre . . . . Quam suspicionem auxit, post . 


quam Alexandriam petens , . . . diadema gestavit. , . Quare festinans in Italiam, 
cum Rhegium, deinde Puteolos oneraria nave appulisset, Romam. inde contendit 


Suet. Tit. c. 5. 
2 Joseph, Vit, c. 3. 


_ 
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.came for that eventful journey, which .had been so long and carnestly 
cherished in his own wishes ;! so emphatically foretold by Divine revela. 
tion ;* and which was destined to involve such great conséquences to the 
whole future of Christianity. 

The vessel in which he sailed, with certain other state-prisoners, was 
“a ship of Adramyttium” apparently engaged in the coasting trade and 
at that time (probably the end of summer or the beginning of autumn) t 
bound on her homeward voyage. Whatever might be the harbours at 
which she intended to touch, her course lay along the coast of the province 
of Asia Adramyttium was itself a seaport in Mysia, which (as we have 
seen) was a subdivision of that province : and we have already described 
it as situated in the deep gulf which recedes beyond the base of Mount 
Ida, over against the island of Lesbos, and as connected by good roads 
with Pergamus and Troas on the coast, and the various marts in the inte. 
rior of the peninsula.5 Since St. Paul never reached the place, no descrip- 
tion of it is required. It is only needful to observe that when the vessel 
reached the coast of “ Asia,” the travellers would be brought some con- 
“siderable distance on their way to Rome ; and there would be a good 


1 Rom. xv. 28. 

? Acts xix, 21. xxiil 11. See xxvii. 24. 

3 The words uéAAovrs mheîv Toùc karà Tÿv Aoiay Tomovs seem to impiy that she 
was about to touch at several places on her way to Adramyttium. Probably she was 
a small coaster similar to those of the modern Greeks in the same seas : and doubtless 
the Alexandrian corn-ship mentioned afterwards was much larger. The reading 
u£?.2ovrs rests on better authority than uéA2ovrec. | 

4 This we infer, partly because it is reasonable to suppose that they expected to 
reach Italy before the winter, partly because of the delays which are expressly men- 
tioned before the consultation at Fair Havens. See p. 332. 

5 For the meaning of the word “ Asia” in the New Testament, we necd only refer 
again to Vol. E p. 257, &e. Itis of the utmost consequence to bear this in mind. If 
the continent of Asia were intended, the passage would be almost unmeaning. Yet 
Falconer says (Diss. on St. Paul’s Voyage, on the wind Euroclydon and the Apostle’s 
shipwreck on the island Melita, by à layman. Oxf. 1817), “ They who conducted the 
ship meant to sail on their return by the coasts of Asia ; accordingly, the next day 
after they set sail, they tonched at Sidon,” p. 4 Nor are we to suppose 4sia Minor 
intended, which seems to be the supposition even of Meyer and De Wette. As to the 
text, the general sense is unaltered, whether ve read wé2Aovres or uéA2ovr, | 

6 Vol. I. p. 278 See Vol. IE. p. 210, n. 4 We need hardly allude to the error of 
Grotius, who supposed Adrumetum, on the African coast, to be meant. Mr. Lewin 
assumes that the intention of Julius was to proceed (like those who afterwards took 
Ignaiius to his martyrdom) by the Via Egnatia through Macedonia : but the narrative 
gives no indication of such a plan : and indeed the hypothesis î Îs contradicted by the 
word éromieir. 

 A'short notice of it is given by Sir C. Fellows (a. M. p. 39). Mr. Weston, in his 
MS. journal, describes it às a filthy town, of about 1500 houses, 150 of whieb are in- 
habited by Greeks, and he saw no remains of antiquity: It was a flourishing Seaport 
in thé time of the kings of Pergamus ; and Pliny mentions it as the seat of a conventus 
juridi us. Jn Pococke’s Travels (II. ii. 16), it is stated ‘hat there is much boat. 
buildiug still at Adramyti. 
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prospect of finding some other westward-bound vessel, in which they might 
complete their voyage, —more especially since the Alexandrian corn-ships 
{as we shall see) often touched at the harbours in that neighbourhocd. 
St. Pauls two companions—besides the soldiers, with Julius their com- 
_manding officer, the saïlors, the other prisoners, and such occasional pas- 
sengers as may have taken advantage of this opportunity of leaving 
Cæsarea,—were two Christians already familiar to us, Luke the Evange- 
list, whose name, like that of Timotheus, is almost inseparable from the 
Apostle, and whom we may conclude to have been with him since his 
arrivalin Jerusalem, '—and ‘‘Aristarchus the Macedonian, of Thessalonica ,” 
whose native country and native city have been separately mentioned 
before (Acts xix. 29. xx. 4), and who seems, from the manner in which he 
is spoken of in the Epistles written from Rome (Philem 24. Col. iv. 10), 
to have been, like St. Paul himself, a prisoner in the cause of the Gospel. 
On the day after sailing from Cæsarea the vessel put into Sidon (v.2). 
This may be readily accounted for, by supposing that she touched there 
for the purposes of trade, or to land some passengers. Or another 
hypothesis is equally allowable. Westerly and north-westerly winds pre- 
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vail in the Levant at the end of summer and the beginning of anturan : 
and we find that it did actually blow from these quarters soon afterwurds, 
in the course of St. Pauls voyage. Such a wind would be sufficiently fair 
for a passage to Sidon ; and the seamen might proceed to that port it. the 
hope of the weather becoming more favourable, and be detained there by 


.1 $ee above. ? From the British Museum. . 

‘3 See the quotation already given from Norie’s Sailing Directions in this volume, 
p. 221, n.2. À similar statement will be found in Purdy, p.59. Mr. Smith (pp. 22, 
28, 27, 41) gives very copious illustrations of this point, from the journal written by 
Lord De Saumarez, on his return from Aboukir, in the months of August and Sep- 
tember, 1798. He stood to the north towards Cyprus, and was compelled to run to the 
south of Crete. “The wind continues to the westward. I am sorry to find it almost 
es prevailing as the trade-winds (July 4). . . . We have just gained sight of Cyprus, 
- near y the track we followed six weeks ago ; so invariably do the westerly winds pre- 
vail at this season (Aug. 19). . .. We are still off the island of Rhodes. Our present 
route is to the northward of Candia (Aug. 28)... After contending three days. 
against the adverse winds which are almost invariably encountered here, and getting 
sufficiently to thenorthward to have weathered thesmallislands that lie more immediately 
between the Archipelago and Candia, the wind set in sostron gfrom the westward that [was 
campelled to desisk from ibat passage, and to bear up between Scarpanto and Saxo.” 
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the wind continuing in the same quarter.! The passage from Cæsarea tc 
Sidon is sixty-seven miles, a distance easily accomplished, under favoura- 
ble circumstances, in less than twenty-four hours. In the course of the 
night they would pass by Ptolemais and Tyre, where St. Paul had visited 
the Christians two years before* Sidon is the last city on the Phœnician 
sbore in which the Apostle’s presence can be traced. Jt ïs a city associa. 
ted, from the earliest times, with patriarchal and Jewish History : The 
limit of ‘the border of the Canaanites” in the description of the peopling 
of the earth after the Flood (Gen. x. 19),—‘*the haven of the sea, the 
haven of ships” in the dim vision of the dying Patriarch (Ib. xlix. 13), — 
the ‘great Sidon” of the wars of Joshua (Josh. xi. 8),—the city that 
never was conquered by the Israelites (Judg. i. 81),—the home of the 
merchants that ‘passed over the sea” (Isa. xiii.),—its history was linked 
with all the annals of the Hebrew race. Nor is it less familiarly known in 
the records of heathen antiquity. Its name is celebratedsboth in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, and Herodotus { says that its saïlôrs were the most ex- 
pert of all the Phænicians. Its strong and massive fortifications were 
 pulled down, when this coast fell under the sway of the Persians ;5 but its 
harbour remained uninjured till a far later period. ‘The priuce of the 
Druses, with whose strange and brilliant career its more recent history is 
most closely connected, threw masses of stone and earth into the port, in 
order to protect himself from the Turks : and houses are now standing 
on the spot where the ships of King Louis anchored in the last Crusade,” 
and which was crowded with merchandize in that age, when the Geogra- 
pher of the Roman Empire spoke of Sidon as the best harbour of Phœni- 
cia.s - 

Nor is the history of Sidon.withont a close connection with those years 
in which Christianity was founded. Not only did its inhabitants, with 
those of Tyre, follow the footsteps of Jesus, to hear His words, and to be 
healed of their diseases (Luke vi. 17) : but the Son of David Himself 
visited those coasts, and rewarded the importunate faith of a Gentile sup- 
pliant (Mat. xv. Mark vii.) : and soon the prophecy which lay, as ît were, 
involved in this miracle, was fulfilled by the preaching of Evangelists and 
_ Apostles. Those who had been converted during the dispersion which 
followed the martyrdom of Stephen were presently visited by Barnabas 
and Saul (Acts x). Again, Paul with Barnabas passed through these 

1 They probably stopped at Sidon for the purposes of trade.” Smith, p.23. “It 
may be concluded that they put in, because of contrary winds.” Penrose MS. 

5 See what has been said above on these two cities, Ch. XX. p. 251, &c. 

‘8 IL vi. 290, &e. Od.iv. 84 4 Herod. vi. 89, 96. 

5 Sce Diod. Sic. xvi. 44 Arrian. ii. 15. d 

6 À compendious account of Fakrid-din will be found in the “ Modern Traveler 


7 For the history of Sidon during the Middle Ages, see Dr. Robinson's third volume 
$ Strabo, xri. Sce Joseph. Ant. v., also Scylax and Ach. Tai. i. 1. 
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‘cities va their return from the first victorious journey among the Gentiles 
(Ib. xi. 8). Nor were these the only journeys whichthe Apostle had 
taken through Phœnicia ;! so that he well knew, on his arrival from 
Cæsarea, that Christian brethren were to be found in Sidon. He, doubt- 
less, told Julius that he had “friends” there, whom he wished to visit, 


and, either from special commands which had been given by Festus in favour . 


of St. Paul, or through an influence which the Apostle had already gained 
over the centurien’s mind, the desired permission wasgranted. Jf we bear 
in our remembrance that St. Pauls health was naturally delicate, and that 
he must have suffered much during his long detention at Cæsarea, a new 
interest is given to the touching incident, with which the narrative of this 
royage opens, that the Roman officer treated this one prisoner “ courteous- 
Iy, and gave him liberty to go unto his friends to refresh himself” We 
have already considered the military position of this centurion, and seen 
that there are good grounds for identifying him with an officer mentioned 
by à heathen historian® Tt gives an additional pleasure to such investiga- 
tions, when we can record our grateful recollection of kindness shown by 
him to that Apostle, from whom we have received our chief knowledge of 
tbe Gospel. 

On going to sea from Sidon, the wind was unfavourable. Hence, what- 
ever the weather had been before, it certainly blew from the westward 
now. The direct course from Sidon to the ‘‘coasts of Asia” would have 
been to the southward of Cyprus, across the sea over which the Apostle 
had saïled so prosperously two years befores Thus when St. Luke says, 
that “they saïled wnder the lee + of Cyprus, because the winds were contrary,” 
he means that they saïled to the north-east and north of the Island. If 
there were any doubt concerning his meaning, it would be made clear by 


1 See Vol. I. p. 425. 3 See the preceding chapter. 3 See Chap. XX. 
_. 4 Yrenhcdoauer. So the word is used below, v. 7, and drodpauetr, v. 16. Itis a 
confusion of geographical ideas to suppose that a south shore is necessarily meant. 
Falconer, who imagines the south. coast of Cyprus to be intended, was misled by his 


view of the meaning of the word Asia. Hemsen thinks the same, and adds that the 


vessel was afterwards driven northwards into the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia. De 
Wette gives the correct interpretation : “ Schifften wir unter (der Küste von) Cyperx 
hin, so das dieses links (westlich) liegen blieb,” ji. e. sailed under the lee of this 
island, or so that the wind blew from the island towards the ship. The idea of sailing 
near the coast (the explanation of Meyer and Kuïnoel) is no doubt included : but the 
two things are distinct. Humphrey seems to blend the two— saileë under the lee of 
Cyprus,—not leaving it at à distance, as they had done in their former voyage, xxi. 3.” 
The best note is that of Wetstein ; and we should expect a Dutch commentator to be 
better acquainted with the sea than the Germans. ‘Si ventus favisset alto se commi- 
sissent, et Cyprum ad dextram partem reliquissent, ut Act, xxi. 3. Nunc autem cogun- 


tur legere littus Ciliciæ, inter Oÿprum et Asiam [Minorem]. Hoc fit vento adverse, . 


cum navis non possit évropbaluelv (onder ein zeekere plaats zeyten: laveeren), 
Ubi navis vento contrario cogitur à recto cursu recedere, îta ut tune insula sit inter 
ncaita inter ventum et navera, dicitur ferri infra insulam.” See Hackett. | 
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what is said afterwards, that they ‘“sailed through? the sea wäich às vver 
against Cilicia and Pamphylia” The reasons why this course was taken 
will be easily understoôd by those who have navigated those seas in modern 
times. By standing to the north, the vessel would fall in with the current 
which-sets in a north-westerly direction past the eastern extremity of Cyprus, 
and then westerly along the southern coast of Asia Minor, till it is lost at 
the opening of the Archipelago.® And besides this, as the land wäs neared, 
the wind would draw off the shore, and the water would be smoother ; and 
both these advantages would aid the progress of the vessel# Hence, she 
would easily work to windward,‘ under the mountains oi Cilicia, and 
through the bay of Pamphylia,—to Lycia, which was the first district in 
the province of Asia.5 Thus we follow the Apostle once more across the 
sea over which he had first saïled with Barnabas from Antioch to Salamis, — 
and within sight of the summits of Taurus, which rise above his native 
city, —and close by Perga and Attaleia, —till he came to a Lycian harbour 
not far from Patara, the last point at which he had.touched on his return 
from the third Missionary journey. 

The Lycian harbour, in which the Adramyttian ship came to anchor 
on this occasion, after her voyage from Sidon, was Myra, a city which has 
been fully illustrated by some of those travellers, whose researches have, 
within these few years, for the first time provided materials for a detailed 


1 Aaredoavrec, i e. sailed through or across. So dtagepouéror, v.27. We <hould 
observe the order in which the following words occur. Cilicia is mentioned first, 

3 From Syria to the Archipelago there ïs a constant current to the wesiward, 
slüightly felt at sea, but very perceptible near the shore, along this part of which 
[Lycia] it runs with considerable but irregular velocity : between Adratchan Cape 
and the small adjacent island we found it one day almost three miles an hour. .. .. 
The great body of water, as it moves to the westward, is intercepted by the western 
coast of the gulf of Adalia ; thus pent up and accumulated, it’ rushes with augmented 
violence towards Cape Khelidonia, where, diffusing itself in the open sea, it again 
becomes equalized.”? . Bcaufort’s Karamauia, p. 41... See Vol. L p. 138. IL p. 222. 
[Of two persons engaged in the merchant-service, one says that he has often “ tricked 
other fruit-vessels”? in sailing westward, by standing to the north to get this current, 
while they took the mid-channel course ; the other, that the current is sometimes so 
strong between Cyprus and the main, that he has known ‘a steamer jammed?? there. 
in going to the East.] 

3 It is said in the Sailing Directory (p. 243), that “at night the great. northern 
valley conducts the land-wind from the cold mountains of the interior to the sea ;” 
and again (p. 241), that “ Captain Beaufort, on rounding Cape Khelidonia, found the 
land-breezes, which had generally been from the west, or south-west, coming dowr 
‘ the Gulf of Adalia from the northward.?? 

4 The vessel would have to beat up to Myra. This is indicated in the map. “he 
wind is assumed to be N.W.: and the alternate courses marked are ébout N.N.E. on 
the Jarboard tack, and W.S.W. on the starboard tack. 

5 Lycia was once actually part of the province of Asia (Vol. L p. 239) ; but shor ty 
before the time of St. Paul’s voyage to Rome it seems to have been united under one 
jurisdietion with Pamphylia ({b. p.243). The period when it was à separate province, 
sith Myra for its metropolis, was much later. 
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géographical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostlust Its situation 
wes at the opening of a long and wonderful gorge, which conducts the 
traveller from the interior of the mountain-region of Lycia to the sea A 
wide space of plain intervened between the city and the port. Strabo 
says that the distance was twenty stadia, or more than two miles3 If we 
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draw à natural inference from the magnitude of the theatre,s which remains 
at the base of the cliffs, and the traces of ruins to some distance across the 
plain, we should conclude that Myra once held a considerable population : 
while the Lycian tombs, still conspicuous in the rocks, seem to cornect it 
with a remote period of Asiatie history. ‘We trace it, on the other hand, 
in a later though hardly less obscure period of history ; for in the middle 
ages it was called the port of the Adriatic, and was visited by Anglo-Saxon 
travellers.7 This was the period when St. Nicholas, the saint of the 
modern Greek sailors,;—born at Patara, and buried at Myra,—had usurped 
the honour which those two cities might more naturally have given to the 
Apostle who anchored in their harbours$ Tan the seclusion of the deep 


1 The two best accounts of Myra will be found in Fellows's Asia Minor, pp. 194, &c. 
and Spratt and Forbes’s Lycia, vol. i. ch. äii. In the former work is a view : in the 
latter sketches of sculpture, &c. A view is also given in Texier’s Asie Mineure. The 
port was visited by Admiral Beaufort (Karamania, pp. 26-31), but he did not explore 
the ruins of Myra itself. For Myra (and also Patara), see vol. iii, * Of the Trans. of the 
Dilettanti Society. 

* This gorge is described in striking language, both by Sir C. Fellows and by Spratt 
and Forbes. 

3 See note 7. 4 From the British Museum. 

5 Mr. Cockerell remarks that we may infer something in reference to the population 
of an ancient city from the size of its theatre. A plan of this theatre is given in 
Leake’s Asia Minor, and also in Texier’s Asie Mineure, 

6 It is well kecwn that there is much difference of opinion concerning the history vf 
Lycian civilisation, and the date of the éxisting remains. 

7 Early Travels in Palestine, quoted by Mr. Lewin, vol. ïi. p.716. Jtis erroneously 
said there that Myra was at that time the metropolis of Lycia, on the authority of the 
Synecdemus (Myrpémoluic Tÿç Avkias Müpa), which belongs to a period much later. 
‘Che river Andriaki is also incorrectly identified with the Limyrus, though Strabo’s 
own words are quoted : Eira Müpa ëv elxoot oradioiç drèp Tÿs Jañdrrnpç ëni 
&ereoocv Dégov. Kid’ ÿ ëkBvAz Toù Aluvpoÿ Trorauoÿ, xiv. 8. 

5 The relice of St. Nicholas were taken to St. Petersburg by a Russian frigate during 
tbe Creek revolution, and a gaudy picture sent instead. Sp. & F. Compare Fellows 
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gorge of Dembra is a magnificent Byzantine church,— probably the catho 
dral of the diocèse, when Myra was the ecclesiastical and political metropo- 
lis of Lycia® Another building, hardly less conspicuous, is à granary 
_erected by Trajan near the mouth ot the little river Andrakis Thisis the 
ancient Andriace, which Pliny mentions as the port of Myra, and which is 
described to us by Appian, in his nurrative of the civil wars of Rome, as 
closed and protected by a chain. 

Andriace, the port of Myra, was one of the many excellent harbours 
which abound in the south-western part of Asia Minor. From this cir 
cumstance, and from the fact that the coast is high and visible to a great 
distance, —in addition to the local advantages which we have mentioned 
above, the westerly current and the offshore wind,—it was common for 
ships bound from Egypt to the westward to be found in this neighbourhood 
when the winds were contrarys It was therefore a natural occurrence, 
and one which could have caused no surprise, when the centurion met in 
the harbour at Myra with an Alexandrian corn-ship on her voyage to 
Italy (v. 6). Even if business had not brought her to this coust, she was 
not really out of her track in a harbour in the same meridian as that of 
her own port Itis probable that the same westerly winds which had 
hindered St. PauPs progress from Cæsarea to Myra, had caused the Alex- 
andrian ship to stand to the North. 

_ Thus the expectation was fulfilled, which had induced the centurion to 
place his prisoners on board the vessel of Adramyttium.7 That vessel pro- 
cecded on her homeward route up the coaët of the Ægean, if the weather 
permitted : and we now follow the Apostle through a more eventful part 
of his voyage, in a ship which was probably much larger than those that 
were simply engaged in the coasting trade. From the total number ofsouls 


1 See the description of this grand and solitary building, and the vignette, i in Sprati 
and Forbes. They remark that “as Myra was the capital of the bishopric of Lycia 
for many centuries afterwards, and as there are no remains at Myra itself indicating 
the existence of a cathedral, we probably behold in this ruin the head-church of the 
diocese, planted here from motives of seclusion and security, vol i. p. 107 

? Hierocl. Synecd. See Wesseling’s note, p. 684. 

3 The inscription on the granary is given by Beaufort. - 

… #4 App. B. C. iv. 82. Aévrioc, rureugüeic Avôpiénn, Mupéov érivelw, Tv re GAvour. 
ébbn£e rod Auuévos, ra ëc Mipa &vyer. See above, p. 225, n. 4. 

5 See the references to Socrates, Sozomen, and Philo, in Wetstein. It is possible, as 
Kuincel suggests, that the ship might bave brought goods from Alexandria to Lycia, 
and then taken in a fresh cargo for Italy: but not very probable, since she was full | 
of wheat when the gale caught her. [LA captain in the merchant service told the 
writer that in coming from Alerandria in August he has stood to the north towards 
Asia Minor, for the sake of the current, and that this is a very common course.] 

6 Mr. Lewin supposes that the pian of Julius was changed, in consequence of this 
chip being found in harbour here “ At(Myra the centurion most unluckily changed 
ais plan,” &e., vol. ii. p. 716. 

See above, p. 310. 
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or board (v. 37), and the known fact that the Egyptian merchantmen 
were among the largest in the Mediterranean,! we conclude that she was a 
vessel of considerable size. Everything that relates to her construction is 
interesting to us, from the minute account which is given of her misfortures, 
from the moment of her leaving Myra, The weather was unfavourable 
from the first, They were “many days” hefore reaching Cnidus (v. 7): 
and since the distance from Myra to this place is only a hundred and thirty 
miles, it is certain that they must have sailed “s/owly” (ib.). The delay 
was of course occasioned by one of two causes, by calms or by contrary 
winds. There can be no doubt that the latter was the real cause, not only 
because the sacred narrative states that they reached Cnidus*? “ wi difi- 
culty,” but because we are informed that, when Cnidus was reached, they 
could not make good their course any further, “#ke wind not suffering them” 
(ibid.). At this point they lost the advantages of a favouring current, a 
weather shore and smooth water, and were met by all the force of the 
sea from the westwärd : and it was judged the most prudent course, instead 
of. contending with a head sea and contrary winds, to run down to the 
southward, and, after rounding Cape Salmone, the easternmost point of 
Crete, to pursue the voyage under the lee 4 of that island. 

Knowing, as we do, the consequences which followed this step, we are 
inclined to blame it as imprudent, unless indeëd it was absolutely necessary. 
For while tbe south coast of Crete was defcient in good harbours, that of 
Cnidus was excellent, —well sheltered from the north-westerly winds, fully 


1 Sce the Scholiast on Aristides, quoted by Wetsteïn. AÏ vec Tüv Alyunriwr uelçeve 
loc ràv &Awy, dc ërerpor nAÿ0os xwpetv. 

3. The Greek word is pô, which is only imperfectly rendered by “scarce ”? in the 
English version. It is the same word which is translated “ hardly ?” in v. 8, and it 
occurs again in v. 16. LL 

3 Their direct course was about W. by $S.: and, when they opened the point, they 
were under very unfavourable circumstances even for beating.. The words x? rpo- 
oeüvroc Ruäc Toù évéuou Mr. Smith understands to mean that the wind would not 
allow the vessel to hold on her course towards Italy, after Cnidus was passed. So Sir 
C. Penrose, in whose MS. we find the following : “The course from Myra towards 
Italy was to pass close to the Island of Cythera (Cerigo), or the south point of the 
Morea ; the island of Rhodes lying in the direct track. It appears that the ship 
passed to the nortbward of"that island, having saïled slowly many days from the light 
and baffiing winds, usual in those seas and at that season. Having at last got over 
agaïinst Cnidus (C. Crio.), the wind not suffering them to get on in the direct course, 
it having become sfeady from the west or north-west, they sailed southwards, till 
coming near to the east end of Crete, they passed, &c.’ 

“The words may, however, mean that the wind would not allow them to put into the 
harbour of Cnidus. So they are understood by Meyer, De Wette, Humphry, and 
Hackett ; and it must be confessed that this seems the most natural view. But even 
if this be the correct interpretation, it is equally evident that the vind must have been 
neerly nortb-west. 

“ Yaenedoaue 
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supplie with all kinds of stores, and in every way commodious, if. nsedful 
for wintering.! 

And here, according to our custom, we pause again in the: narrative, 
that we may devote a few lines to the history and description of the place. 
In early times it was the metropolis of the Asiatic Dorians, who worship. 
ped Apollo, their national Deïty, on the rugged headland called the 
Triopian * promontory (the modern Cape Crio), which juts out beyond the 
city to the West. Krom these heights the people of Cnidus saw that en- 
gagement between the fleets of Pisander and Conon, which resulted in ihe 
maritime supremacy of Athens.+ To the north-west is seen the island of 
Cos (p. 219) : to the south-east, across a wider reach of sea, is the larger 
island of Rhodes (p. 223), with which, in their weaker and more voluptu- 
ous days,5 Cnidus was united in alliance with Rome, at the beginning of 
the struggle between Italy and the East. The position of the city of 
Cnidus is to the east of the Triopian headland, where a narrow isthmus 
unites the promontory with the continent, and separates the two harbours 
which Strabo has described.7 ‘ Few places bear more incontestable proofs 
‘of former magnificence ; and fewer still of the ruffian industry of their 
destroyers. The whole area of the city is one promiscuous mass of ruins ;. 
among which may be traced streets and gateways, porticoes and theatres.”s 
But the remams which are the most worthy to arrest our attention are 
those of the harbours ; not only because Cnidus was a city peculiarly asso- 
ciated with maritime enterprise,° but because these remains have been less 
obliterated by violence or decay. “The smallest harbour has a narrow 
entrance between high piers, and was evidently the closed basin for 

1 If the words wÿ mpoceüvros Toù àvéuov really mean that the wind would not allow 
them to enter the harbour of Cnidus, these remarks become unnecessary. 

3 Herod, i, 174. 

3 For a view of this remarkable promontory, which is ; the more worthy of notice, 
since St. Paul passed it twice (Acts xxi. 1. XVII. 7), see the engraving in the Admi- 
ralty Chart, No. 1604. 

4 Xen. Hell, iv. 3, 6. See above, p. 222. 

5 We can hardly avoid making some allusion here to the celebrated Venus of Praxi- 
teles (quam ut viderent multi navigaverunt Cnidum. Plin H.N. xxxvi. 6, 4).. This 
object of universal admiration was there when St. Paul passed by ; for it is mentioned 
by Lucian (Amor. c. 11), and by Philostratus, in the life of Apollonius of Tyana. 

6 Dio. xxvii. 6. It was afterwards made “a free city.” Plin. H. N. v. 38. 

7 Strabo xiv. 6. The ruins are chiefly on the east side of the Isthmus (see Hamil- 
ton, as referred to below). Pausanias says that the city was divided into two parts by 
en Æuripus, over: which a bridge was thrown; one half being towards the Triopian 
promontory, the other towards the east, ŒÆEliac. ï, 24 Arcad. 30. 

8 Beaufort’s Karamania, p. 81. The fullest account of the ruins will be found ir 
tbe third volume of the Transactions of the Dilettanti Society, and in ITamilton’s Asia 


Minor, vol. i. pp. 39-45. 

9 It was Sostraius of Cnidus who built the Pharos of Alexandria. The same place 
gave birth to Ctesias and Agatharchides, and others who have contributed much te 
geographical knowledge. 
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triremes, which Strabo mentions” But it was the southern and larger 
port which lay in St. Paul’s course from Myra, and in which the Aïexan- 
drian ship must necessarilÿ have come to anchor, if she had touched at 
Cnidus.. “This port is formed by two transverse moles ; these noble works 
were carried into the sea to a depth of nearly a hundred feet ; one of them 
is almost perfect ; the other, which is more exposed to the south-west swell, 
can only be seen under water” . And we may conclude our description, 
by quoting from another traveller, who speaks of “the remains of an 
ancient quay on the S. W., supported by Cyclopian walls, and in some 
places cut out of the steep limestone rocks, which rise abruptly from the 
waters edge. ? 

This excellent harbour then, from choice or from necessity, was left 
behind by the seamen of the Alexandrian vessel. Tnstead of putting back 
there for shelter, they yielded to the expectation of being able to pursue 
their voyage under the lee of Crete, and ran down to Cape Salmone : after : 
ronnding which, the same “ dificulty” would indeed recur (v. 8), but still. 
with the advantage of a weather shore. The statements at this particular 
point of St. Luke’s narrative enable us to ascertain, with singular minute- 
ness, the direction of the wind : and it is deeply interesting to observe how 
this direction, once ascertained, harmonizes all the inferences which we. 
should naturally draw from other parts of the context. But the argument 
has been so well stated by the first writer who has called attention to this 
question, that we will present if in his words rather than our own ‘The 
course of à ship on her voyage from Myra to Italy, after she has reached 
Cnidus, is by the north side of Crete, through the Archipelago, W. by $. 
Hence à ship which can make good a course of less than seven points from 
the wind, would not have been prevented from proceeding on her course, 
unless the wind had been to the west of N.N. W. But we are told that 
she ‘ran under Crete, over against Salmone, which imbplies that she was 
able to fetch that cape, #hich bears abont S. W. by $. from Cnidus ; but, 
unless the wind had been to the north of W.N.W., she could not have 
done so. The middle point between N.N.W. and W. N.W. is north-west, 
which cannot be more than two points, and is probably not more than one, 
from the true direction. The wind, therefore, would in common language 


1 Here and above pe quote from Beaufort. See his Sketch of the Harbour. The 
same may be seen in the Admiralty chart, No. 1533. Auother chart gives a larger 


; “plan of.the ruins, &e.. For a similar plan, with viéws on a large scale, see the third 


solume of the Trans. of the Dilettanti Society. See also the illustrated works of La- 
borde and Texier. A rude plan îs given in Clarke’s Travels, ïüï. 216. Perhaps there 
is no city.in Asia Minor which has been. more. clearly displayed, both by description 
and engravings. 

2 Hamilton, p. 39. 

3 For what may be neCeSEATT to explain the nautical terms, see the cormpess on 
p. 304. - 
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have been termed north-west”: And then the author proceeds to quots 
what we have quoted elsewhere (Vol. IT. p. 221, n. 2), a statement from 
the English Saïling Directions regarding the prévalence of north-westeriy 
winds in these seas during the summer months ; and to point out that the 
statement is in complete harmony with what Pliny says of the Etesian 
monsoons.? 

Under these circamstances of weather, a reconsideration of what has 
been said above, with the chart of Crete before us, will show that the 
voyage could have been continued some distance from Cape Salmone 
under the lee of the island, as it had been from Myra to Cnidus,ÿ—but 
that at à certain point. (now called Cape Matala), where the coast trends 
suddenly to the north, and where the full force of the wind and sea from 
the westward must have been met, this possibility must have ceased once 
more, as it had ceased at the south-western corner of the Peninsula. At 
a short distance to the east of Cape Matala is a roadstead, which was 
then called ‘Fair Havens,” and still retaïns the same name,‘ and which 
the voyagers successfully reached and came to anchor. ‘There seems to 
have been no town at Fair Havens ; put there was a town near it called 
Lasæa,5 a circumstance which St. Luke mentions (if we may presume to 
say so), not with any view of fixing the locality of the roadstead, but 
simply because the fact was impressed on his memory$ If the vessel was 
detaïined long at this anchorage, the saïlors must have had frequent inter- 
course with Lasæa, and the soldiers too might obtain leave to visit it; 
and possibly also the prisoners, each with a soldier chained to his arm. 
We are not informed of the length of the delay at Fair Havens : but be- 
fore they left the place, a “ considerable time” had elapsed since they 

1: Smith, p. 35. | . TH. N.ïü.4 See Aristot. De Mundo, c. 4. 

3 See above. Ji is of importance to observe here that the pronoun in w6lic mapa- 
2eyôuevor dvrÿv refers, not to Salmone, but to Crete. With the wind from the N.W. 
they would easily round the point: but after this they would “ beat up with dificulty 
along the coast” to the neighbourhood of Cape Matala. 

4 It is no doubt the same place which is mentioned by Pococke (ïi. 250) under the 
name of Asuéovec KéAovç, and also the Calismene spoken of in the voyage of Rauwolf 
{in Ray’s Collection), and the Calis Miniones of Fynes Morison. In ancient sailing 
directions, Dutch and French, it is described as “een schoone bay, une belle baie.” 
See all these references in Smith, pp. 80, 38, 44 The place was visited by Mr. Pashley, 
but is not described by him. Meyer considers the name euphemistic. As‘regards 
wintering, the place was certainly dvebBeroc ; but as regards shelter from some winds 
(including N.W.), it was a good anchorage. 

5 Mr. Smith says that Lasæa is not mentioned by any ancient writer. Itis, however, 
probably the Lasia of the Peutingerian Tables, stated there to be sixteen miles to the 
east of Gortyna. [See the short Appendix on the “ Paraplus des Ap. Paulus,” at the 
end of the first volume of Hoeck’s Kreta, p. 439, and compare p. 412.1] Some MSS 
have Lasea, others Alassa. The Vulgate has Thalassa, and Cramer mentions coins sof 
a Cretan town so called.—Ancient Greece, iii. 374. 

6 The allusion is, in truth, an instance of _ the autoptic style of St. Luke, on which 
we have remarked in the narrative of what took place ab Philippi. 
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had suiled from Cæsarea! (v. 9) ; and they had arrived at that season of 
the year when it was considered imprudent to try the open sea. This is 
expressed by St. Luke by saying that “the fast was already past ;ÿ’ a 
proverbial phrase among the Jews, employed as we should employ the 
phrase “ about Michaelmas,” and indicating precisely that period of the 
year” The fast of expiation was g the tenth of Tisri, and corresponded 
to the close of September or the beginning of October; and is exactly 
the time when seafaring is pronounced to be dangerous by Greek and 
Roman writers.+ It became then a very serious matter of consultation 
whether they should remain at Fair Havens for the winter, or seek some 
better harbour. St. Pauls advice was very strongly given that they 
should remain where they were. He warned them that if they ventured 
to pursue their voyage, they would meet with violent weather,5 with great 
‘injury to the cargo and the ship, and much risk to the lives of those on 
board. It is sufficient if we trace in this warning rather the natural pru- 
dence and judgment of St. Paul than the result of any supernatural reve- 
lation : though it is possible that a prophetic power was acting 5 in combi- 
uation with the insight derived from long experience of ‘“ perils in the sea” 
(2 Cor. xi. 26). He addressed such arguments to his fellow-voyagers as 
would be likely to influence all : the master ? would naturally avoid what 
might endanger the ship : the owner ® (whô was also on board) would be 
anxious for the cargo : to the centurion and to all, the risk of perilling 
their lives was à prospect that could not lightly be regarded. That St. 
Paul was allowed to give advice at all, implies that he was already held 
in à consideration very unusual for a prisoner in the custody of soldiers ; 
and the time came when his words beld à commanding sway over the 


1 ‘Tkavod O8 xpôvov diayevouévou Kai dvroc 4ôm, k. r. 2, When they left Cæsarea 
they had every reasonable prospect of reaching Italy before the stormy season. 

= * Just so Theophrastus reckons from a Heathen festival, when he says rÿv Ÿélarrar 

ëxk Auovvoiwy mAdiuov elvar. 

3 Levit, xvi. 29. xxiii. 27. See Philo. Vit. Mos. ii. 657, c. 

4 See what the Alexandrian Philo says: Asayyehefonc oùv rc ôrc vocet GAUNC. 
Eri mholuov Gvruv* äpxÿ yèp %v merTomopou, rekeuraïos mAoç Toic Dañarrebovoiv, 
anû Tüv mavray66ev Eumopiwuv elçc Toùc oixelovc Auuévac Kai dTodpôuovs Éravrodor, 
Kai péMorTa oc mpôvora To puy GLayemuégerr En Eévmr ecriv.. De Virtut. Opp. ii 
548, 14. . Compare Hesiod. Op. et Di. 671, and Aristoph. Av. 709 (koi mnddliov rôre 
vavx2ñpe Gpéber kpeudoavre Kabebderv), and Vegetius (v. 9) , as quoted by Mr. Smith, 
‘Ex die tertio Iduum_ Novembris, usque in diem sextum iduum Martiaram, maria 
 clauduntur. . Nam lux minima noxque prolixa, nubium densitas, aëris obscuritas, ven- 
torum imbrium vel nivium geminata sævitia.? 

5 “YBpewç, v. 10. See again, v. 21. Compare Hor. Où. 1. xi. 14 Ventis debes 
Iudibrium. . . 

6 Observe the vagueness of the words vfocov rt, 

? KauBepvgrne, translated “ shipmaster ” in Rev. xviii. 17 

8 NaëkAnpos. He might be the skipper, or little more than supercargo. For the 
rroper relation of the oFepoiene to the vaÿkAmpor, see Xen. Mem. 11. vi. 8. ur. ix IL 
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whole crew : yet we cannoë be surprised that on this occasion the centu- 
rion was more influenced'! by the words of the owner and the master than 
those of the Apostle. There could be no doubt that their present-anchor- 
age was ‘incommodious to winter in” .(v. 12), and the decision of ‘‘ the 
majority ” was to leave it, so soon as the weather should permit. . 

On the south coast of the islard, somewhat further to the west, was a 
harbour called Phœnix,’ with which it seems that some of the sailors 
were familiar. They spoke of it in their conversation, during the delay at 
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SOUNDINGS, ETC., OF LUTRO.3 


1 Ex bero. Jmperf. 

2 Doivc£. So the name is written by St. Luke and b> Strabo. See below: The 
name was probably derived from the palm-trees, which are said by Theophrastus and 
Pliny to be indigenous in Crete. See Hoeck’s Kreta, i. 38, 388. | 

3 The writer was kindly permitted to trace this portion of the south coast of Crete 
from the drawing by Capt. Spratt, R. N,., just arrived at the Admiralty (April, 1852). 
On comparing it with what is said by Mr. Smith, p: 50, it will be seen to bear out his 
conclusions in all main points. At the time when his work was published, our infor- 
mation regarding the coast of Crete was very imperfect: and he found it to be the 
general impression of several officers acquaïinted with the navigation of those seas [and 
the writer of this note may add that he has received the same impression from persons 
engaged in the merehant service, and familiar with that part of the Levant], that there 
ere no ship-harbours on the souih side of the island. The soundings, however, of 
Lutro, as here exhibited, settle the question. | 

In further corf£rmation of the point, Mr. Smith allows us to quote part of a letter 
he received, after the publication of his work, from Mr. Urquhart, .e., who is alluding 
to what occurred to him, when on board a Greek ship of war and chasing a pirate. 
“ Lutro is an admirable harbour. You open it like a box ; unexpectedly, the rocks stand 
apart, and the town appears within, . .. We thought we had cut him off, and that we 


PHŒNIX. | 32 
Fair Havens, and they described it as “ looking’ toward the south-west 
wind and nortb-west wind” If they meant to recommend à harbour, into 
which these winds blew dead on shore, it would appear to have been un 
sailorlike advice : and we are tempted to examine more closely whether 
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#ere driving him right upon the rocks. Suddenly he disappeared ;—and, rounding in 
after him, like a change of scenery, the little basin, its shipping and the town, pre- 
sented themselves. . . . Excepting Lutro, all the roadsteads looking to the sonthward 
are perfectly exposed to the south or east.”? For a view of Lutro, see Pasbley’s Tra- 
vels in Crete. : 

1 BAérovra, which is inadequately transiated in the English version. : 

# This chart is taken from Mr. Smith’s work, with some modifications The paré. 
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the-expression really means what at first sight it appears to mear, and 
then to enquire further whether we can identify this description with any 
existing harbour. This might indeed be considered à question of-mere . 
curiosity,—since the vessel never reached Phœnix,—and since the descrip- 
tion of the place is evidently not that of St. Luke, but of the saïlors, 
whose conversation he heard.! But everything has a deep interest for us. 
which tends to elucidate this voyage, And, first, we think there cannot 
be a doubt, both from the notices in ancient writers and the continuance 
of ancient names upon the spot, that Phœnix is to he identified with the . 
. modern Lutro® This is a harbour which is shelfered from the winds above. 
mentioned : and, without entering fully into the discussions which bave 
arisen from this subject, we give it as our opinion that the difficulty is te 
be- explained, simply by remembering that sailors speak of everything 
from their own point of view, and that such a harbour does “ look ”— 
from the water towards the land which encloses—in the direction of * south 
west and northwest.”3 


near Lutro is corrected from the tracing mentioned above. The spot marked “ Spring 
aud Church of St. Paul ?? is from the English Admiralty survey. The cape marked 
&C. St. Paul”? is so named on the authority of Lapie’s map and last French govern- 
ment chart of the eastern part of the Mediterranean. The physical features are after 
Lapie and Pashley. - For a notice of St. Paul’s Fountain, sec Pashley, ii. 259. 

1 Observe the parenthetic way in which the description of Phœnix is introduced, v. 12. 

2-Hierocles, in the Synecdemus, identifies Phœnice with Aradena ; and says that the 
island Claudos was near if. Œosvikm ÿros *Apédeva” vooç KAaëdoc (Wess. p. 651) 
and Stephanus Byzantinus identifies Aradena with Anopolis. ’Apddmv méZic Kpfrnc' 
ÿ 08 ’AvGronic Léyerar, dà Tà elvar üvw. And the co-existence of the names Phineka. 
Aradhena, and ÆAnopolis, on the modern chart, in the immediate neighbourhood ot 
the barbour of Lutro, -establish the point beyond a doubt. Moreover Strabo says (x. 
4), that Phœnix is in the narrowest part of Crete, which is precisely true of Lutro; 
and the longitudes of Ptolemy (iï. 17) harmonise with the same result, See Smith, 
p. 51, and Pashley’s Travels in Crete, ii. 257. We ought to add that Pashley says that 
Lutro is called Katopolis in reference to the upper town, i. 193. 

3 ]t seems strange that this view should not have occurred to the contmentators, 
So far as we know, Meyer is the only one who has suggested anything similar. “Der 
Hafen bildete eine solche Krümmung, dass sich ein Ufer nach Nordwest und das an- 
dere nach Südwest hin erstreckte.” Such a harbour would have been very “ commo- 
dious to winter in ;”? and it agrees perfectly with Lutro, as delineated in the recent 
survey. To have recommended a harbour Gecause the south-west and north-west 
vinds blew into it would have been folly. But whether the commentators felt this or 
not, they have gencrally assamed that the harbour was open to these winds. 

In controverting the common opinion, Mr. Smith takes another view of «ard. He 
looks from the land and regards «ar éveuov as equivalent to “ down the wind,” or 
“in the direction of the wind,” and fortifies his view by Herod. iv. 110, and Arrian 
Peripl. Eux. p. 5 We think this criticism is quite tenable, though unnecessary. 
Hackett strongly controverts it, and quotes Prof. Felton’s authority to shew that the 
passage from Arrian is inconclusive, Thus he abandons the identification of Phœnix 
with Lutro (p. 359), and yet he seems to assume their identity 1 in the following page. 

It appears to us that xarû «üuia Kai äveuor in Herod. iv. 110, is not decisive. Again, 
in the passage adduccd from Arrian, it is evidently possible to translaté vebéay rar 
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. With a sudden change of weather, thé north-westerly wind ceasing, L 
and a light air springing up from the south, the sanguine saïlors “ thought 
that their purpose was already accomplished” (v. 18). They weiglied 
anchor : and the vessel bore round Cape Matala. The distance to this 
point from Fair Havens is four or five miles : the bearing is W. by &. 
With a gentle southerly wind she would be able to weather the cape: 
-and then the wind was fair to Phœnix, which was thirty-five miles distant 
from the cape, and bore from thence about W.N. W. The sailors already 
saw the high land above Lautro, and were proceeding in high spirits,—per- 
haps with fair-weather sails set,!—certainly with the boat towing. astern * 
—forgetful of past difficulties, and blind to impending dangers. 

The change in the fortunes of these mariners came without a moment’s 
warning: Soon after weathering Cape Matala, and, while they were 
pursuing theïr course in full confidence, close by the coast of Crete (v 
18), a violent wind came down® from the mountains, and struck the ship 
{seizing her, according to the Greek expression,t and whirling her round), 


craoa ÉEebpdyn Kar edpov, “a cloud towards the east rose and broke.”? There is a 
passage in Thucydides which seems at first sight entirely to harmonise with Mr. 
Smithis view of «aré. Gylippus is said to have been driven out to sea, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarentum, üz' dvéuov, Ôc &xn et radry uéyas karà Bopar Éormkôc, vi. 104. 
Yet even here there is a doubt. See Mr. Grote’s remarks, Hist. vol. vii. p. 859. The 
passage, however, which has been quoted above from Josephus in the description of 
Cæsarea (p. 280, n. 9) is quite conclusive. | : 

1 See what is said below in reference to yadoavrec 7ù okedos, v. 17. 

* This is certain, from v. 16. 7, | 

3 Their experience, however, might have taught them that there was some cause for 
fear. Capt. J. Stewart, R. N. as quoted by Mr. Smith, p. 60) observes, in his remarks 
ôn the Archipelago : “It is always safe to anchor under the lee of an island with a 
northerly wind, as it dies away gradually ; but it would be extremely dangerous with 
southerly winds, as they almost invariably shift to a violent northerly wind." 

4 ‘Acoov mapeñéyovro (Imperf.). See below. We need haräly notice the ancient 
opinion that we have here à proper name. Thus the Vulgate has “cum sustulissent 
de Asson,” and Luther translates as though a place called Assos were the point to- 
ward which théy were sailing. In one of the old maps of Crete mentioned in Mr. 
Smith’s preface (p. viii.) tlie town of Assos is actually inserted on a promontory in the 
Gulf of Messara. | . | 

5 Here we must venture to controvert the view of Mr. Smith. Kar’ aèrÿc refers to 
the preceding word Kpÿrmv, and it is said of the wind, as it is said of the gods in 

Homer, B7 0è ar” Obaäurouo, «. r. A. The land of Crete is very high, and indeed the 
ship was nearly close under Mount Ida (see the chart), and the wind came down one 
of the gullies on the flanks of this mountain. Mr. Smith’s criticiem ndeed is just, that 
a pronoun may refer to what is uppermost in the writer’s mind, whether expressed or 
not. Yeb we must observe that the word used for the ship hitherto has been motor, 
not ÿaëc. [Sir C. Penrose, without reference to the Greek, speaks of the wind as 
“ descending from the lofty hills in heavy squalls and eddies, and driving the now 
eue helpless ship far from the shore, with which her pilots vainly attempted to 
close] , . 
| 6 .Éurapracbfvros. 
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s0 that it was impossible for the helmsman to make her keep her course. 
The character of the wind is described in terms expressive of the utmost 
violence. It came with all the appearance of a hurricane :* and the 


name “ Euroclydon,” which was given to it by the sailors, indicates the 


commotion in the sea which presently resulted® ‘The consequence was 
that, in the first instance, they were compelled to scud before the gale.4 
If we wish to understand the events which followed, it is of the utmost 
consequence that we should ascertain, in the first place, the direction of 
this gale. Though there is a great weight of opinion in favour of the 
reading ÆEuroaquilo, in place of Eurocdydon,;—a view which would deter- 
mine, on critical grounds, that the wind was E.N.E.,-—we need not con- 
sider ourselves compelled to yield absolutely to this authority ; and the 
mere context of the narrative enables us to determine the question with 
great exactitude. The wind came down from the island ad drove the 
vessel of the island : whence it is evident that it could not have been 
southerly. If we consider further that the wind struck the vessel when 
she was not far? from Cape Matala (v. 14),—that it drove her towards 
Claudas (v. 16), which is an island about twenty miles to the S.W. of 
that point,—and that the saïlors ‘“feared” lest it should drive them 2ntc 
the Syrtis® on the African coast (v. 17), —all which facts are mentioned 
in rapid succession, —an inspection of the chart will suffice to show us that 


1 ’AvropüaAueir T@ dvéue, “ to look at the wind.” See above, p. 305. We see the 
additional emphasis in the expression, if we remember that an eye was painted on 
each side of the bow, as we have mentioned above. Even now the “eyes”? of a ship 
is a phrase used by English saïlors for the bow. | 

? *AvEUOC TUŸQVIKÔC. 

3 Whatever we may détermine as to the etymology of the word ctporaddur, it scema 
clear that the term implies a violent agitation of the water. . 

4 ’Erudôvrec épepôueba. 

5 Mr. Smith argues in favour of tbe reading EvpaxvAwy (Euro-Aquilo. Vulg.), and 

uotes in his Appendix the Dissertations of Bentley and Granville Penn. But we 
save à strong impression that EtpokA00wv is the correct reading. The addition of 
the words 6 kaAoüuevog seems to us to show that it was a name popularly given by the 
sailors to the wind : and nothing is more natural than that St, Luke should use the 
word which he heard the seamen employ on the occasion. Besides it is the more diffi- 
cult reading. Tischendorf retains it. 

6 Falconer supposes that the wind came from the southward, and ctumsily attempts 
to explain why (on this supposition) the vessel was not driven on the Cretan coast. 

1 *Acoov mapeléyoyro. The use of the imperfect shows that they were sailing near 
the shore when the gale seized the vessel. Thus we do not agree with Mr. Smith in 
referring er” où mod to the time wben they were passing round Cape Matala, but to 
the time of leaving Fair Havens. The general result, however, is the same. 

8 There is no difficulty in identifying Clauda. It is the KAaÿdoc of Ptolemy and the 
Synecdemus, and the Gaudus of Pomponius Mela. Hence the modern Greek Gaudo- 
nesi, and the Italian corruption into Gozo. oo 

9 We may observe bere, once for all, that the English version, “ the quicksanas,” 
does not convey the accurate meaning of r#v Eéprw, which means the notorions]y 
dangerous bay between Tunis and Tripoli. 
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the. point from which the storm came must have been N.E, or -rather 
+0 the East of N.E.—and thus we may safely speak of it as coming from 


the E.N.E. Lo 
We proceed now to inquire what was done with the vessel under these 


perilous circumstances. She was compelled at first (as we have seen) to 
seud before the gale. But three things are mentioned in close connection 
with her coming near to Clauda, and running under the lee of 11° Here 
they would have the advantage of a temporary lull and of comparatively 
smooth water for a few miles :* and the most urgent necessity was atten- 
ded to first. The boat was hoisted on board : but after towing so long, it 
must have been nearly filled with water : and undér any circumstances the 
hoiïsting of a boat on board in a gale of wind is a work accomplished ‘wzih 
difiiculty”  $oit was in this instance, as St. Luke informs us. To effect 
it at all, it would be necessary for the vessel to be rounded-to, with her 
bead brought towards the wind ;4 a circumstance which, for other reasons 
(as. we shall see presently)} it is important to bear in mind. The next pre. 
caution that was adopted betrays an apprehension lest the vessel should-- 
spring a leak, and so be in danger of foundering at sea.5 They used the 


1 These arguments are exhibited with the uimost clearness by Mr. Smith. Adopt: 
ing the reading EÿpaxéAwv, he has three independent arguments in proof that the 
wind was EN.E.AN.; (1) the etymological meaning cf the word; (2) the fact that 
the vessel was driven to Clauda, from a point a little west of C. Matala ; (3) the fear 
of the saiïlors lest they might be driven into the Syrtis. 

The view of Admiral Penrose is slightly different. He supposes that the wind begau 
from some of the northern points, and drew gradually to the eastward, as the ship 
gained an offing ; and continued nearly at East, varying occasionally a point or two 
to the North or South. He adds that à Levanter, when it blows with peculiar violence 
some points to the North of Hast, is called a Gregalia [ef. 6 «aAoëuevoc EbpoxAf0wr], 
and that he had seen many such. oo | 

3 See Vv. 16, 17. 

8 The ship, still with her boat towing at her stern, was however enabled to run 
under the lee of Clauda, a small island about twenty miles from the south coast of 
Crete, and, with some rocks adjacent, affording the advantage of smooth vwater for 
about twelve or fifteen miles, while the ship continued under their lee. Advantage 
was taken: of this comparative smooth water, with some difiiculty to hoist the bont 
into the ship, and also to take the further precaution of undergirding her by passing 
sables or other large ropes under the keel and over the gunwales, and then drawing 
them tight by means of pullies and levers.” Penrose, MS. It is interesting to observe 
the coïncidence of this passage with what is said by Mr. Smith. 

Sir C. Penrose proceeds to mention another reason for the vessel being undergirded. 
“ This wise precaution was taken, not only because the ship, less strongly built than 
“hose in modern days, might strain her planks and timbers and ‘become leaky, but 
from the fears, that if the gale continued from the north-east, as it probably began, 
hey might be driven into the deep bight on the coast of Africa; where were situated 
the greater and lesser Syrtis, so much -dreaded by the ancients, and by these means of 
nee be enabled to keep together l:nger, should they be involved in the quick. 
sands, : 

4 Smith, p. 64. | . 

8 Frapping would be of little use in stopping a leak. It was rather a precaulior te 
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tackling, which we have described above, and which provided “ helps” in 
such an emergency. They “ undergirded” the ship with ropes passed round 
her frame and tightly secured on deck: And after this, or rather simui- 
taneously (for, as there were many hands on board, these operations might 
all be proceeding together), they ‘“Jowered the gear” This is the most 
literal translation of the Greek expression® In itself it is indeterminate : 
but it doubtless implies careful preparation for weathering out the storm. 
What precise change was made we are not âble to determine, in our igno- 
rance of the exact state of the ship’s gear at the moment, It might mear 
that the maïinsaïil was reefed and set ;5 or that the great yardt was lower- 
ed upon deck and a small storm sail hoiïisted. Tt is certain that what 
English seamen call the top-hamper 5 would be sent down on deck. Astc 


prevent the working of the planks and timbers: and thus, since the extensive applica 
tion of iron in modern ship-building, this contrivance has rarely been resorted to 
Besides the modern instances adduced by Mr. Smith, the writer has heard of the fol- 
lowing : (1) À Canadian timber vessel in the year 1846 came frapped to Aberdeen. 
(2) In 1809 or 1810, a frigate (the Venus?) came home from India with hawsers round 
ber.. (3) The same-happened to a merchant vessel which came from India, apparently 
in the same convoy. (4) Lord Exmouth (then Captain Pellew) brought home the 
Arethusa in this state from Newfoundland. (5) At the battle of Navarin, the Albion 
man-of-war received so much damage during the action, that it became necessary tc 
have recourse to frapping, and the vessel had chaïn cables passed round her under 
‘he keel, which were tightened by others passed horizontally along the sides inter- 
acing them ; and she was brought home in this state to Portsmouth. See the nexi 
note. 

1 To the classical instances mentioned above we may add Thucyd. i. 29, where the 
Corcyreans are spoken of as Ged£ayres Tûc mañaèç vadçs GorTé mAwiuous eive. Dr. 
Arnold says, in his note, that ‘the Russian ships taken in the Tagus in 1808 were 
kept together in this manner, in consequence of their age and unsound condition.” 
Poppo, however, understands the term Set£avrec differently. 

3 Xaléoavrec Tù oxedoç. The same verb is used below (+. 30) in reference to 
lowering the boat into the water. 

3 This suggestion is partly due to a criticism in the English Review (June 1850, 
Notice of Mr. Smith’s work), based on Isaïiah xxxiii. 23 (LXX.). ‘’Epédygoar rà 
cxouvia oov, Te oùk Évicyuoav" 6 lorés cov Ekluver, où xaldoet Tà ivria, ok pet 
cyuetov. In reference to this passage, we may remark that yaldo is equally appli- 
cable to the spreading of a sail which is lowered from a yard, and to the lowering of a 
yard with whatever belongs to it. The reviewer lays stress on the circumstance that 
St. Paul’s ship had probably no sail set when she reached Clauda ; and, as he justly 
remarks, the Alexandrian origin of the Septuagint version should be recollected. 

4 Such is Mr. Smith’s view. 

5 4. e. the gear connected with the fair-weather sails. See Smith, p.69 Weare 
here allowed to quote from a letter addressed-to Mr. Smith by Capt. Spratt, R.N. 
After saying that the translation of oxeëy into “ gear”? is borne out by its application 
among the modern Greek sailors to the ropes, &c., he proceeds : “ Ships so rigged as 
those 0” the ancients, with only one large square sail, would require very heavy mast- 
head gear ; 2.e., very large oxeÿy, or ropes rove there, to support the yard and sail; 
so that, even when the latter was lowered, considerable top-weïght would remain, te 
produce much uneasiness of motion as well as resistance to the wind. Two such com: 
bined.evils would not Le overlooked by sailors, who had a thought about drifting on a 
lee shore. Presuming the maiu-sail and yard to be down, and the vessel snug under: 
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those fair-weather sails themselves, which may have been too hastily used 
on leaving Fair Havens, if not taken in at the beginning of the gale they 


must have been already blown to pieces. 

But the mention of one particular apprehension, as the motive of this 
last precaution, informs us of something further. It was because they 
“ feared lest they should be driven into the Syrtis;” that they ‘“lowered the 
gear” Now to avoid this danger, the head of the vessel must necessarily 
have been turned away from the African coast, in the direction (more or 
less) from which the wind came. To have scudded before the gale under 


bare poles, or under storm-sails, would infallibly have stranded them in the 


Syrtis,—not to mention the danger of pooping, or being swamped by the 
sea breaking over her stern. To have anchored was evidently impossible 
Only one other course remained : and this what is technically called by 
sailors {yéng-to. To effect this arrangement, the head of the vessel is 
brought as near to the wind as possible : a small amount of canvass is set, 
and so adjusted, as to prevent the vessel from falling off into the trough 
of the seat This plan (as is well known to all who have made long voya- 
ges) is constantly resorted to when the object is not so much to make 
progress, as to weather out a gale. : , 

We are here brought to the critical point of the whole nautical difficul- 
ty in the narrative of St. Pauls voyage and shipwreck, and it is desirable 
to notice very carefully both the ship’s position in reference to the wind 
and its consequent motion through the water. Assuming that the vessel 
was laid-to, the questions to be answered in reference to its position are 
these. How near the wind did she lie ? and which side did she present 
to the wind? The first question is answered in some degree by a reference 
to what was said in the early part of this Chapter* If an ancient mer- 
chantmen could go ahead in moderate weather, when within seven points 
of the wind, we may assume that she would make about the same angle 
with it when lying-to in a gales The second question would be practically 


. à storm-sail, the heavy oxedy, or ropes being no longer of use aloft would naturally be 
unrove or lowered, to prevent drift, as a final resource, when the sailors saw tnat the 

gale was likely to be strong and lasting.”? 

1êe.the hull of the vessel is in a direction oblique to the length of the waves 
The following extract from Falconer’s Marine Dictionary, under the article Trying 
(an equivalent term), may be useful to those who are not familier with sea-phrases :— 
“The intent of spreading à sail at this time is to keep the ship more steady ; and, Ly 
pressing her side down in the water, to prevent her from rolling violently ; and als 
to turn her bow towards the direction of the wind, so that the shock of the waves may 
fall more obliquely on her flank, than when she lies along the trough of the sea, s. 
In this position. she advañces very little according to the line of her length, but is 
driven considerably to leeward.’? . 

2 See p. 304 : | or 

3 It is not to be understood, however, that the same absolute position in reference to 
the wind is continually maïintained. ‘When a ship is laid-to in a gale, à kind of vibra. 


CL 
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determined by the circumstances of the case and the judgment of the . 
saïlors. It will be seen very clearly by what fcllows that if the ship had 
been laid-to with her left or port side to the wind, she must havé been 
driven far out of her course, and also in the direction of another part of 
the African coast. In order to make sure of sea-room, and at the same 
time to drift to the westward, she must have been laid-to with her right 
side to the wind, or on the starboard tack,—the position which she was 

probably made to assume at the moment of taking the boat on board. 

. We have hitherto considered only he ship’s position in reference to the 
ind. We must now consider its motion. When à vessel is laid-to, she 
Le does not remain statiorary, but drifts: and our inquiries of course have 
reference to the rate and direction of the drift The rate of drift may 
vary, within certain limits, according to the build of the vessel and the in- 
tensity of the gale : but all seamen would agree, that, under the circum- 
stances before us, à mile and a half in the hour, or thirty-six miles in 

twenty-four hours, may be taken as a fair average” The dérection in which | 
she drifts is not that in which she appears to saïl, or towards which her 
bows are turned : but she falls off to lee ward : and to the angle formed 
by the line of the ship’s keel and the line in which the wind blows we 
must add another, to include what the saïlors call Ze-wvay :5 and this may 
. be estimated on an average at six points (67°). Thus we come to che 
conclusion that the direction of drift would make an angle of thirteen 


tion takes place. To use the technical expression, shè comes up and faits off—oscillat- 


ing perhaps between five points and nine points. Sen 

1 See Smith, pp. 64, 68, and compare the following : “I ought to assign the rè2 
why I consider the ship to have drifted with her starboard side towards the wind, or 
on the starboard tack, as à saïlor expresses it. When the south wind blew softiy, the 
ship was slowly saïling along the coast of Crete, with her starboard side towards the 
land, or to the North. . . . The storm came on her starboard side, and in this manner, 

“with her head to the Westward, she drifted, first to the South West under Clauda, and 
as the wind drew more to the Eastward, her head pointed more towards the North, the 
‘proper tack to keep farther from the quicksands, whether adopted from necessity or 
from choice.’—Penrose MS. 

3 See the two naval authorities quoted by Mr. Smith, p. 84 The same estimate is 
given in the MS. of Admira] Penrose. ‘“ Allowing the degree of strength cf the gale 
to vary a little occasionally, I consider that a ship would drift at the rate of about a 
mile and a half per hour.’’ 

3 A reference to the compass on p. 304 with the following extracts from Falconer’s 
Marine Dictionary, will make the meaning clear. “[Lxr-Way is the lateral movement 
of à ship to leeward of her course, or the angle which the line of her way makes with 
he keel, when she is closehauled. This movement is produced by the mutual effort 
of the wind and sea upon her side, forcing her to leeward of the line on which she 
appears to sail'/? ‘COLOSERAULED (au plus près, Fr.). The general arrangement of a 
ghip’s saila, when she endeavours to make a progress in the nearest direction possible 
towards that point of the compass from which the wind bloweth. . . . In this manner 
of sailing the keel commoniy makes an angle of six points with the line of the wind. 
The angle of leeway, however, enlarges in proportion to the increase of the wind and 
sea.” 
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points (1470) with the direction of the wind. : If the wind was E.NE, 
the course of the vessel would be W. by N. 

We have been minute in describing the cireumstances of the ship : at 
this moment ; for it is the point upon which all our subsequent conclusions 
must turn Assuming now that the vessel was, as we have said, laid-to 
on the starboard tack, with the boat on board and the hull undergirded, 
drifting from Clauda in a direction W. by N. at the rate of thirty-six 
miles in twenty-four hours, we pursue the narrative of the voyage, without 
anticipating the results to which we shall be brought. The more marked” 
incidents of the second and third days of the gale are related to us (vv. 
18,19). The violence of the storm continued without any intermission.* 
On ‘‘the day after” they left Clauda, ‘they began to lighten « the ship ? 
by throwing overboard whatever could be most easily spared. From this 
we should infer that the precaution of undergirding had been only par- 
tially successful, and that the vessel had already sprung a leak. This is 
made still more probable by what occurred on the “third day.” Both 
_sailors and passengers united * in throwing out all the ‘spare gear” into 
the sea. Then followed “ several days” of continued hardship and anxie- 
ty" No one who has never been in a leaking ship in a long continued 


1 Again, our two authorities are in substantial agreement. ‘“ Supposing the Le- 
vanter (as is the most probable, it being the most usual) after the heavy Gregalia, 
which first drove the ship off the coast of Crete, and under the lee of Clauda, took. 
upon the average the direction of East,—the mean direction of the drift of such a ship, 
lying-to, as before described, would be between W.N.W. and W. by N.; and such is 
early the bearing of the North coast of Malta from the South side of Clanda. 7  Pen- 
rose MS. Compare Smith, 

3 Jtis at this point especially that we feel the importance of having St, Paul’s voy- 
age examined in the light of practical seamanship. The two investigators, who have 
so examined it, have now enabled us to understand it clearly, though all previous 
commentators were at fault, and wbile the ordinary charts are still full of error and 
confusion. The sinuosities in this part of the voyage, as exhibited in the common 
maps of St. Paul’s Travels, are only an indication of the perplexity of the compilers. 
The course from Clauda to Malta did not deviate far from a straïight line. 

8 Zpodpüc xezuaouévov quov. 

4 Observe the imperfect ëkfoAÿv émosôvvro, as contrasted with the aorist éffbauer 
in the next verse. 

5 *AUTOYELPEC ébprpauev.  Observe the change from the third person to the first. St 
Luke’s hands, and probably St. Paul’s, aided in this work. 

_$ We cannot determine precisely what is meant here by 7ÿv oxedv roù mholov. Mr. 
Smith thinks the mainyard is meant, “an immense spar, probably as long as the ship, 
and which would require the united efforts of passengers and crew to launch over- 

_ board.’—adding that “the relief which a ship would experience by this, would be of 
the same kind as in a modern ship when the guns are thrown overboard.” But would 
sailors in danger of foundering willingly lose sight of such à spar as this, which would 
be capable of supporting thirty or forty men in the water? 

7 The narrative of the loss of the Ramillies supplies à very good illustration of the 
state of things on board St. Paul’s vessel daring these two days “At this time she 
bad six feet of water in her hold, and the pumps would not free her, the water having | 
worked out all the oakum. The admiral therefore gave orders for all the brickets ta 
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gale' can know what is suffered under such cireumstances. The straîn 
both of mind and body-—the incessant. demand for the labour of all the 
crew—the terror of the passengers—the hopeless working at the pumps— 
the labouring of the ship’s frame and cordage—the driving of the storm— 
the benumbing effect of the cold and wet,—make up a scene of no ordina- 
ry confusion, anxiety, and fatigue. But in the present case these evils were 
much aggravated by the continued overclouding of the sky (a circumstance 
not unusual during a Levanter) which prevented the navigators from 
taking the necessary observations of the heavenly bodies. In a modern 
ship, however dark the weather might be, there would always be a light 
in the binnacle, and the ship’s course would always be known : but in an 
ancient vessel, “when neither sun nor stars were seen for many days,” the 
case would be far more hopeless. It was impossible to know how near 
they might be to the most dangerous coast. And yet the worst danger 
was that which arose from the leaky state of the vessel. This was so bad, 
that at length they gave up all hope of being saved, thinking that nothing 
could prevent her foundering.® To this despair was added a further suffer: 
ing from want of food,s in consequence of the injury done to the provisions, 


be remanned, and every officer to help towards freeing the ship : this enabled her to 
sail on. ..... . In the evening it was found necessary to dispose of the forecastle and 
aftermost quarter-deck guns, together with some of the shot and other articles of very 
great weight; and éke frame of the ship having opened during the night, the admi- 
ral was next morning prevailed upon, by the renewed and pressing remonstrances of 
his officers, to allow ten guns more to be thrown overboard. The ship still continuing 
to open very much, the admiral ordered tarred canvass and hides to be naïled fore and 
aft, from under the cills of the ports on the main deck and on the lower deck. Her 
increasing damage requiring still more to be done, the admiral directed all the gans 
on the upper deck, the shot, both on that and the lower deck, with various heavy 
séores, to be thrown overboard.?? 
1 Xemuüvos oùk dAiyou Eminkeruévov. 
% Aoundv mepenpeiro Émis näoa Toù oobecbar uä. 
3 Mr. Smith illustrates this by several examples. We may quote an instance frora 
a very ordinary modern voyage between Alexandria and Malta, which presents some 
points of close resemblance in a very mitigated form. 
“The commander came down, saying the night was pitch dark and rainy, with 
symptoms of a regular gale of wind. This prediction was very speedily verified. A 
. violent shower of haïl was the precursor, followed by loud peals of thunder, with vivid 
flashes of forked lightning, which played up and down the iron rigging with fearful 
rapidity. .... She presently was struck by a sea which came over the paddle-boxes, 
soon followed by another, which coming over the forecastle, effected an entrance 
through the skylights, and left four feet of water in the officers’ cabin. The vessei 
seemed disabled by this stunning blow; the bowsprit and fore part of the ship were 
for some moments under water, and the officer stationed at that part of the ship de- 
scribed her as appearing during that time to be evidently sinking, and declared that 
for many seconds he saw only the sea. The natural buoysncy of the ship at last al 
lowed her to right herself, and during the short lull (of three minutes) 4er Lead ous 
turned, to avoid the damger of running too near the coast of Lybia, which te the 
more experienced was the principal cause of alarm; for had the wheels given way 
which was not improbable from the Strain they had undergone, nothing could bave 
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and the impossibility of preparing any regular meal. Hence we see the 
rrce of the phrase! which alludes to what a casual reader might suppose 
an unimportant part of the suffering, the fact that there was “ much absti- 
nence” Itwasin this time of utter weariness and despair that to the 
Apostle there rose up “light in the darkness :” and that light was made 
the means of encouraging and saving the rest. While the heathen saîlors 
were vainly struggling to subdue the leak, Paul was praying ; and God 
granted to him the lives of all who saïled with him. A vision was vouch- 
safed to him in the night, as formerly, when he was on the eve of convey- 
ing the Gospel from Asia to Europe, and more recently in the midst of 
those harassing events, which resulted in his voyage from Jerusalem to 
Rome. When the cheerless day came, he gathered the sailors round him” 
on the deck of the labouring vessel, and, raising his voice above the storm, 
said: | 


Sirs, ye should have hearkened to my counsel, and not have 
set sail from Crete: thus would you have been spared : this harm : 
and loss. | L 

And now I 'exhort you to be of good cheer: for there shall 
be no loss of any man's life among you, but only of the ship. 
For there stood by me this night an angel of God, whose I am, 
and whom I serve,’ saying, “ Fear not, Paul; thou must stand 
before Cœsar: and, lo! God hath given thee all who sail with 
thee”  Wherefore, Sirs, be of good cheer ; for I believe God, 
that what hath been declared unto me shall come to pass. Never- 
theless, we must be cast upon à certain island, 


saved us, though we had been spared all other causes for apprehension. . ..,.. With 
daylight the fearful part of the hurricane gave way, and we were now in the direction 
of Candia, no longer indeed contending against the wind, but the sea still surging and 
impetuous, and no lull taking place during twelve hours, to afford the opportunity of 
regaining our fack, from which we had deviated about 150 miles The sea had so 
completely delüged the lower part of the ship, that it was with difficully that suffi- 
cient fire could be made to afford us even coffee for breakfast. Dinner was not to 
be thought af”—Mrs. Damer’s Diary in the Holy Land, vol. ii. 

1 Io2%c dourias drapxodonc. See below, the narrative of the meal at daybreak, 
VV. 33, 34 The commentators have done little to elucidate this, which ïs in fact no 
difficulty to those who are acquainted with sea-voyages. The strangest comment is in 
& book, which devotionally is very useful,—Lectures on St. Paul, by the late Rev. H. 


Blunt, of Chelsea, —who supposes that a religious fast was observed by the crew 
. during the storm. 


3 Zrabeic v uéop adrov. . 

3 Kepôÿou means “0 de spared,”? not “40 gain.” (A.V.) ‘We should observe that 
St. Paul’s object in alluding to the correctness of his former advice, is not to taunt 
those who bad rejected it, but to induce them to give credit to his present assertions. 

4 The SBptv was to theïr persons, the yuar to their property. 

5 Aaroeÿw. (Compare Rom. i. 9, and note. 
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We are not told how this address was received. : But saïlors, however 
reckless they may be in the absence of danger, are peculiarly open to re. 
ligious impressions : and we cannot doubt that they gathered anxiouslÿ 
round the Apostle, and heard his words as an admonition and encourage- 
ment from the other world ; that they were nerved for the toil and dificul- 
ty which was immediately before them, and prepared thenceforward ta 
listen to the Jewish prisoner &s to a teacher sent with a divine commission. 

The gale still continued without abatement. Day and night succeeded, 
and the danger seemed only to increase : till fourteen days had elapsed, 
during which they had been ‘“ drifting through the sea of Adria”: (v.27). 
A gale of such duration, though not very frequent, is by no means unpre- 
cedented in that part of the Mediterranean, especially towards winter”? At 
the close of the fourteenth day, about the middle of the night the saïlors 
suspected that they were nearing landS# There is little doubt as to what 
were the indications of land. The roar of breakers ïs a peculiar sound, 
which can be detected by a practised ear,: though not distinguishable from 
the other sounds of a storm by those who have not “ their senses exercised ” 
by experience of the sea When it was reported that this sound was 
heard by some of the crew, orders were immediately given to heave the 
lead, and they found that the depth of the water was ‘twenty fathoms.” 
After a short interval, they sounded agaïn, and found “ fifteen fathoms.” 
Though the vicinity of land could not but inspire some hope, as hoïding 
out the prospect of running the ship ashore5 and so being saved, yet the 


1 By this is meant, as we shall see presently, that division of the Mediterranean 
which lies between Sicily and Malta on the west, and Greece with Crete on the cast. 
See above, p. 302, n. 3, and p. 306, n. 4. 

3 The writer has heard of easterly and north-easterly gales lasting for a still Jon ger 
period, both in the neïighbourhooë of Gibraltar and to the eastward of Malta. A cap- 
tain in the merchant service mentions à fruit vessel near Smyrna hindered for a fort- 
night from loading by a gale from the NE. She was two days in beating up a little 
bay a mile deep. He adds, that such gales are prevalent there towards winter. An- 
other case is that of a vessel bound for Odessa, which was kept three weeks at Milo 
with an easterly gale. This, also, was late in the year (October). A naval officer : 
rites thus: “ About the same time of the year, in 1839, I left Malta for the Levant in 
the ‘Hydra,’ à powerful steam-frigate, and enconntered Euroclyden (or, as we call it, 
a Levanter) in full force. I think we were four days without being able to sit down. 
at table to a meal ; during which time we saw ‘neither sun nor stars” -Happily she, 
was à powerful verse, and we forced her through it, being charged with dispatches, 
though with much injury to the vessel. Had we been a mere log on îhe water, like 
St. Paul’s ship, we should have drifted many days. 

3 Yrevoodv ol vaÿrar rmpocdyer Tivè adroic xéoav. : Mr. Smith (p. 78) truly re- 
marks, that-this is an instance of “the graphic language of seamen, to whom the shig 
is the principal object.” | 

4 It is hardly likely that they saw the breakers. To suppose that they became 
aware of. the land by the smell of fragrant gardens (an error found in a recent work) 
is absurd ; for the wind blew from the ship towards the land. 

5 4 They can now adopt the last resource for a sinking ship and run her ashore' 
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alarm of the saïlors was great when they perceived how rapidly they were 
shoaling the water. It seems also that they now. heard breakers ahead.' 
However this might be, there was the utmost danger lest the vessel should 
strike and go to pieces. No time was to be lost. Orders were immedi- 
ately given to clear the anchors. But, if they had anchored by the bow, 
there was good ground for apprehending that the vessel would have swung 
round and gone upon the rocks. They therefore let go ‘“ four anchors by 
the stern” For a time, the vessels way was arrested : but there was too 
much reason to fear that she might part from her anchors and go ashore, 
if indeed she did not founder in the night : and “they waited anxiously 
for the day.” 

The reasons are obvious why she anchored by the stern, rather than in 
the usual way. Besides what has been said above, her way would be 
more easily arrested, and she would be in a ‘better position for being run 
ashore* next day. But since this mode of anchoring has raised some ques- 
tions, it may be desirable, in passing, to make a remark on the subject. 
That a vessel can anchor by the stern is sufficiently proved (if proof were . 
needed) by the history of some of our own naval engagements. $So it was 
at the battle of the Nile. And when ships are about to attack batteries, 
it is customary for them to go into action prepared to anchor in this way. 
This was the case at Algiers. There is still greater interest in quoting 
the instance of Copenhagen, not only from the accounts we have of the 
precision with which each ship let go her anchors astern as she arrived 
nearly opposite her appointed station, but because it is said that Nelson 
stated after the battle, that he had that morning been reading the twenty- 
seventh chapter of the Acts of the Apostlest But, though it will be 
granted that this manœuvre is possible with due preparation, it may be 

 doubted whether it could be accomplished in a gale of wind on a lee shore, 


but to do so before it was day would have been to have rushed on certain destruction : 
they must bring the ship, if it be possible, to anchor, and hold on till day-break, &ce.”? 
—Smith, p. 88 . 

1 Mr. Smith (p.91) seems to infer this from the words goBoduevos proc lc rpaxeic 
rérous ékrécuoiv. But the word wfruc (or pirov, according to Tischendorf”?s read- 
ing) would rather imply that the fear was a general one. We should observe that the 
correct reading (and the more natural one) is &crécuuer. | 

* We must carcfully observe that, in anchoring,—besides the proximate cause, viz 
the fear of falling on rocks to leeward,—< they had also an-ulterior object in view, 
which was to run the ship ashore as soon as daylight enabled them to select a spot 
where it could be done with a prospect of safety : for this purpose the very best posi- 
tion in which the ship could be was to be anchored by the stern.”’—Smith, p. 92. 

3 Sec Southey’s Life of Nelson : ‘“ A1] the line-of-battle ships were to auchor by the 
stern, abreast of the different vessels composing the enemy’s line ; and for this purpose 
they had already prepared themselves with cables out of their stern-ports.’? 

4 This anecdote is from a private source, and does not appear in any of the jirinted 
narratives of the battle, 
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without any previous notice. The question in fact is, whether ancient ships 
in the Mediterranean were always prepared to anchor in this way. Some 
answer to this doubt is supplied by the present practice of the Levantine 
gaiques, which preserve in great measure the traditionary build and rig 
cf ancient merchantmen. ‘These modern Greek vessels may still be seen 
anchoring by the stern in the Golden Horn at Constantinople, or on the 
coast of Patmos.! But the best illustration is afforded by one of the paint- 
ings of Herculaneum, which represents “ a ship so strictly contemporaneous 


with that of St. Paul, that there is nothing impossible in the supposition, 
that the artist had taken his subject from that very ship, on loosing from 
the pier at Puteoli”* There is this additional advantage to be obtained 
from an inspection of this rude drawing, that we see very clearly how the 
rudders would be in danger of interfering with this mode of anchoring,— 
a subject to which our attention will presently be required. Oar supposed 
objector, if he had a keen sense of practical difficulties, might still insist 
that to have anchored in this way (or indeed in the ordinary way) would 
have been of little avail in St. Pauls ship : since it could not be supposed 
that the anchors would have held in such a gale of wind. To this we can 
only reply, that this course was adopted to meet a dangerous emergency. 
The sailors could not have been certain of the result. They might indeed 


1 The first of these instances is supplied by a naval officer ; the second by a captain 
who has spent a long life in the merchant service. 
3 Smith, P- 94, ! 3 See Vs 40, 
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have had confidence in their cables : but they could not be sure of their 
holding ground. 

This is one of the circumstances which must be taken into account, 
when we sum up the evidence in proof that the place of shipwreck was 
Malta. At present we make no such assumption. We will not anticipate 
the conclusion, till we have proceeded somewhat farther with the narra- 
tive. We may, however, ask the reader to pause for a moment, and re- 


. consider what was said of the circumstances of the vessel, when we described 


what was done under the lee of Clauda. We then saw that the direction 

in which sbe was drifting was W. by N. Now an inspection of the chart 

will show us that this is exactly the bearing of the northern part of Malta 

from the south of Clauda. We saw, moreover, that she was drifting at 

the rate of about a mile and a half in every hour, or thirty-six miles in the 

twenty-four hours. Since that time thirteen days had elapsed : for the 

first of the ‘‘fourteen days” would be taken up on the way from Fan 

Havens to Clauda. The ship therefore had passed over à distance of 

about 468 miles. The distance between Clauda and Malta is rather les 

than 480 miles. The coïncidence * is so remarkable, that it seems hardly 

possible to believe that the land, to which the sailors on the fourteentb 

night ‘“ deemed that they drew nigh,”—the “certain island,” on which it 
was prophesied that they should-be cast,—could be any other place than 

Malta. The probability is overwhelming. But we must not yet assume 

the fact as certain : for we shall find, as we proceed, that the conditions 

are very numerous, which the true place of shipwreck will be required to 
satisfy. 

We return then to the ship, which we left labouring at her four anchors. 
The coast was invisible, but the breakers were heard in every pause of 
the storm. The rain was falling in torrents ;* and all hands were weak. 
ened by want of food. But the greatest danger was lest the vessel should 
founder before daybreak, The leak was rapidly gaining, and it was ex- 


1 AT that happened after leaving Fair Havens before the ship was undergirded and 


Jaid-to, must evidently have occupied a great part of a day. 


? In the general calculation Mr. Smith and Sir C. Penrose agree with one another: 
and the argument derives great force from the slight difference between them. Mr. 


Smith (pp. 83-89) makes the distance 476:6 miles, and the time occupied thirteen days. 


one hour and iwenty-one minutes, With this compare the following: “Now, with 
respect to the distance, allowing the degree of strength of the gale to vary a little oc- 
casionally, Ï consider that a ship would drift at the rate of about one mile and à half 
per hour, which, at the end of fourteen complete days, would amount to 504 miles ; 
but it does not appear that the calculation is to be made for fourteen entire days: il 
was on the fourteenth night that the anchors were cast off the £hores of Melita. The 
distance from the $. of Clauda to the N. of Malta, measured on the best chart I have, 


‘is ahout 490 miles ; and is it possible for coïncident calculations, of such a nature, to 


ke more exact? In fact, on one chart, after T had calculated the supposed drift, as a 
seaman, to be 504 miles, I measured the distance to be 503.’ 
3 See xxviii. 2, dù rov derdv 10v ÉpcorüTa. 
vor. I1.—22 
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pected that each moment might be the last. Under these circumstances 
we find the saïlors making a selfish attéempt to save themselves, and leave 
the ship and the passengers to their fate. Under the pretence of carrying 
out some anchors from the bow, they lowered the boat over the ship’s side 
(v. 80). The excuse was very plausible, for there is no. doubt that the 
vessel would have been more steady if this had been done ; and, in order 
to effect ît, it would be necessary to take out anchors in the boat. But 
their real intention was to save their own lives and leave the passengers.! 
St. Paul penetrated their design, and either from some divine intimation 
of the instruments which were to be providentially employed for the 
safety of all on board,—or from an intuitive judgment, which shewed him 
that those who would be thus left behind, the passengers and soldiers, 
would’ not be able to work the ship in any emergency that might arise, 
——he saw that, if the sailors accomplished their purpose, all hope of 
being sared would be gone® With his usual tact, he addressed not a 
word to the saïlors, but spoke to the soldiers and his friend the centu- 
rion ;* and they, with military promptitude held no discussion on the 
subject, but decided the question by immediate action. With that short 
sword, with which the Roman legions cleft their way through every ob- 
stacle to universal victory, they ‘cut the ropes ;” and the boat fell off,» 
and, if not instantly swamped, drifted off to leeward into the darkness, 
and was dashed to pieces on the rocks. 

Thüs the prudent counsel of the Apostle, seconded by the prompt 
action of the soldiers, had been the means of saving all on board. Each 
successive incident tended to raise him, more and more, into a position of 
overpowering influence’ Not the captain or the ships crew, but the 
passenger and the prisoner, is looked to now as the source of wisdom and 
safety. We find him using this influence for the renewal of their bodily 
strength, while at the same time he turned their thoughts to the providen- 
tial care of God. By this time the dawu of day was approaching. A faint 

1 Zmroûvruv guyelv Ëk rod. mAolov. | 

* Eër uù oùror uelvuoiv Ëv TO moe, dueic cubjar où dévacte. We observe that 
in dueïç the soldiers are judiciously appealed to on the score of their own safety. 
Much has been very unnecessarily written on the mode in which this verse is to be 
harmonised with the unconditional assurance of safety in ver. 22-24, The same diffi- 
culty is connected with every action of our lives. The only difference is, that, in the 
parrative before us, the Divine purpose is more clearly indicated, whereas we usually 
see only the instramentality employed. 

3. To ékarovrTépyn Kai Toic oTparidraig. 

+’Exaoav adrÿr éxrecetv. In the words above (xalacdvruv Tv oxégnv eic rÿv 
Céhacoav) it is clear that the boat, which was hoisted on deck at the beginning of the 
gale, had been half lowered from the davits. 

ÿ The commanding attitude of St. Paul in this and other scenes of the narrative is 
forcibly poïnted out by the Review of Mr. Smith’s work in the North British Review 
‘for * May 1849. 

6 *Axpe où queñer Huépa yéveo0æ, v. 33. See v, 39. 
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ght shewed more of thc terrors of the storm, and the objects on board 
the ship began to- be more distinctly visible. Still towards the land, all 
was darkness, and their eyes followed the spray in vain as it drifted ‘of 
to leeward. A slight effort of imagination suffices to bring before us an 
fmpressive spectacle, as we think of the dim light just shewing the hag- 
gard faces of the 276 persons, clustered on the deck, and holding on by 
the bulwarks of the sinking vessel. In this hour of anxiety the Apostle 
stands forward to give them courage. He reminds them that they had 
“ eaten nothing ” for fourteen days ; and exhorts them now to partake of 
a hearty meal, pointing out to them that this was indeed essential to their 
safety? and encouraging them by the assurance that “not a heirs cf their 
head” should perish. So speaking, he set the example of the cheerful use 
of God’s gifts and grateful acknowledgment of the Giver, by taking bread, 
” “giving thanks to God before all,” and beginning to eat. Thus encour- 
aged by his calm and religious example, they felt their spirits revive,* and 
“they also partook of food,” and made themselves ready for the labour 
which awaited them.5 - | 
Instead of abandoning themselves to despair, they proceeded actively 
to adopt the last means for relieving the still sinking vessel. The cargo of 
wheat was now of no use. It was probably spoilt by the salt water, 
And however this might be, it was not worth a thought ; since it was 
well known that the vessel would be lost. Their hope now was to run 
her on shore and so escape to land. Besides this, it is probable that, 
the ship having been so long in one position, the wheat had shifted over 
to the port side, and prevented the vessel from keeping that upright posi- 
tion, which would be most advantageous when they came to steer her 
towards the shoref The hatchways were therefore opened, and they pro- 


1 It is at this point of the narrative that the total number of souls on board is men- 
tioned. | 

* Toûro yèp Tpoc Tic Üuerépac ouwrmplas drépyer. 

$ Our Lord uses the same proverbial expression. Luke xxi. 18, 

4 Edôvuor yevôuevor mavrec. 

5 AI hands now, crew and passengers, bond or free, are assembled on the deck, 
aoxiously wishing for day, when Paul, taking advantage of a smatler degree of mo- 
fion [would this necessarily be the case ?] in the ship than when drifting with her side 
fo the waves, recommenüs to them to make use of this time, before the dawn would 
require fresh exertions, in making a regular and comfortable mea], in order to refresh 
them after having so long taken their precarious repasts, probably without fire or any 
kind of cooking. He hegins by example, but first, by giving God thanks for their 
preservation hitherto, and hopes of speedy relief. Having thus refreshed themselves, 
they cast out as much of the remaïning part of the cargo (wheat) as they could, to 
enable them by a lighter draft of water either to run into any small harbour, or ai 
ieast closer in with dry land, should they be obliged to run the ship on the rocks or 
beach.’ —Penrose, MS. : .: . 

5 The following extract from Sir C. Penrose’s papers supplies an addition to Mr. 
Smith’s remarks : “ With respect to throwing the wheat into the sea after anchoring, 
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ceeded to throw the grain into the sea. This work would occupy some 
time ; and when it was accomplished, the day had dawned, and the land 
Was visible. 1 

The saïlors looked hard at the shore, but they could not recognise it.° 
Though ignorant, however, of the name of the coast, off which they were 
anchored, they saw one feature in it which gave them a hope that they 
might accomplish their purpose of running the ship aground. They per- 
ceived a small bay or indentation, with a sandy or pebbly beach :5 and 
their object was, ‘if possible,” so to steer the vessel that she might take 
the ground at that point. To effect this, every necessary step was care- 
fully taken. While cutting the anchors adrift, they unloosed the lashings 
with which the rudders had been secured,‘ and hoïsted the foresail.5 
These three things would be done simultaneously,° as indeed is implied by 
St. Luke, and there were a sufficient number of hands on board for the 
purpose. The free use of the rudders would be absolutely necessary : 
nor would this be sufficient without the employment of some sail7 It 
does not appear quite certain whether they exactly hit the point at which 
they aimed® We are told that they fell into “a place between two 
seas” (a feature of the coast which will require our consideration pre- 
seutly) and then stranded the ship. The bow stuck fast in the shore and 


it may be remarked, that it was not likely that, while drifting, the hatchways could 
have been opened for thaë purpose ; and when anchored by the stern, I doubt not that 
it was found, that, from the ship having been so long pressed down on one side the 
. cargo had shifted, 5. e. the wheat had pressed over towards the larboard side, so that 
the ship, instead of being upright, heeled to the larboard, and made if useful to throw 
out as much of the wheat as time allowed, not only to make her specifically lighter, 
but to bring her upright, and enable her to be more accurately sieered and navigated 
towards the land at daybreak.” 
1 “Ore à puépa Eyévero. 

2 Tv yav oùk éreyivworov. Observe the tense, and compare êtéyvouer below 
Güt D, from which it AppEATS that the island was recognised immediately on 
larding. 

3 KéArov Tia KarevOoUv Exovra alyraôv. In illustration of the last word (as op- 
posed to kr) see Mat. xiit. 2. Acts xxi. 5. 

4 When they anchored, no doubt the paddle rudders had been hoïsted up and lashed, 
lest they should foul the anchors. 

5 For the proof that dpreuüv is the foresail, we must refer to the able and thorough 
mvestigation in Mr. Smith’s dissertation on ancient ships, pp. 153-162. The word 
does not occur in any other Greek writer, but it is found in the old nautical phraseo- 
logy of the Venetians and Genoese, and it is used by Dante and Ariosto. The French 
still employ the word, but with them it has become the mizensaïl, while the mizen has 
become the foresaiL 

6 ‘Apa. 

7 “The mainsail [foresaïil] being hoïsted shewed good judgment, though the dig 
tance was so small, as it would not only enable them to steer more correctly than 
without it, but would press the ship further on upon the land, and thus enable them 
the more easily to get to the shore./’-—Penrose, MS. 

8 See below. 
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remained unmoved ; bat the stern began immediately to go to pieces! 
under the action of the sea. 

And now another characteristic incident is related. The soldiers, who 
were answerable with their lives for the detention of their prisoners, wera 
afraid lest some of them should swim out and escape : and therefore, in 
the spirit of true Roman cruelty, they proposed to kill them at once. 
Now again the influence of St. Paul over the centurion’s mind * was made 


. the means of saving both his own life and that of his fellow-prisoners. 


For the rest he might care but little; but he was determined to secure 
Pauls safety: He therefore prevented the soldiers from accomplishing 
their heartless intention, and directed those who could swim to “cast 
themselves into the sea” first, while the rest made use of spars and broken 
pieces of thewreck. Thus it came to pass that all escaped safely ? through 
the breakers to the shore. . 

When the land was safely reached, it was ascertained that the island 
on which they were wrecked was Melita. The mere word does not ab- 
solutely establish the identity of the place : for two islands were anciently 


. called alike by this name. This, therefore, is the proper place for sum- 


ming up the evidence which has been gradually accumulating in proof 
that it was the modern Malta. We have already seen (p. 335) the- 
almost irresistible inference which follows from the consideration of the 
direction and rate of drift since the vessel was laïd-to under the lee of 
Clauda. But we shall find that every succeeding indication not only 
tends to bring us to the shore of this island, but to the very bay (the 
Cala di San Paolo) which has always been the traditionary scene of the 
wreck. 

In the first place we are told that they became aware of land by the 
presence of breakers, and yet without striking. Now an inspection of the 
chart will shew us that a ship drifting W. by-N. might approach Koura 
point, the eastern boundary of St. Paul's Bay, without having fallen in 
previously with any other part of the coast: for, towards the peighbour- 
hood of Valetta, the shore trends rapidly to the southward.® Again, the 
character of this point, as described in the Sailing Directions, is such that 
there must infallibly have been violent breakers upon it that night Yet 
a vessel drifting W. by N. might pass it, within a quarter of a mile, 

1 ’EAdero. ? ‘O Ekarovrépxnc BovAouevoc, k. r. À. 3 Aracüoat Tdv IlaïAor. 
+ ’Exélevoev. The military officer gives the order. The sbip’s company are not 


mentioned. Are we to infer that they fell into the background, in consequence of 
their cowardly attempt to save themselves ? 


5 Araoobÿvas, xxvü. 44 ; Gacwbévrec, xxviii. 1: dLacwbévre, xxviii 
. T@, XXII, 4. 
6 See the Chart. / ? . 
7 Smith, p. 79, 89. “With north-eacterly gales, the sea breaks upon this point 


with such violence, that Capt. Smyth, in his view of the headland, h | 
; à E S à 
breakers its distinctive character’? | ns made ihe 
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without striking on the rocks. But what are the soundings at this point ? 
They are now #wenty fathoms. If we proceed a little further we find 
Jifteen fathoms. Tt may be said that this, in itself, is nothing remark. 
able. Butif we add, that the fifteen fathom depth is in #he direction of 
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the vessel?s drift (W. by N.) from the twenty fathom depth, the coïnci- 
dence is startling.® But at this point we observe, on looking at the chart, 
that now there would be breakers ahead,—and yet at such a. distance 


? Reduced from the Admiralty Chart. 
2 Smith, p. 91. 
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ahead, that there would be time for the vessel to anchor, beïore actually 
striking on the rocks.1 ‘* All these conditions must necessarily be fuifilled ; 
and we see that they are fulfilled without any attempt at ingenious expla- 
nation. Büt we may proceed farther. The character of the coast on the 


farther side. of the bay is such, that though the gfeater part of it is 
fronted with mural precipices, there are one or two indentations,* wbich 
exhibit the appearancé of “ à creek with a [sandy or pebbly] shore” And 
again we observe that the island of Salmonetta is so placed, that the 
saïlors, looking from the deck when the vessel was at anchor, could not 
possibly be aware that it was not a continuous part of the mainland ; 
whereas, while they were running her aground, they could not help ob- 
serving the opening of the channel, which would thus appear (like the 
Bosphorus) ‘a place between two seas;” and would be more likely to 
attract their attention, if some current resulting from this juxtaposition of 
the island and the coast interfered with the accuracy of their steering.+ 
And finally, to revert to the fact of the anchors holding through the 
- night (a result which could not confidently be predicted), we find it stated, 
in our English Sailing Directions,s that the ground in St. Pauls Bay is so 
good, that, ‘“awale the cables hold, there is no danger, as the anchors will 
never start.” 

Malta was not then the densely crowded island which it has become 
during the last half century. Though it was well known to the Ro- 
mans as à dependency of the province of Sicily,’ and though the harbour 

now called Valetta must have been familiar to the Greek mariners who 

1 Smith, p. 91. | . | 

? One place, at the opening of the Mestara Valley (see Chart) has still this character. 
At another place there has been a beach, though it is now obliterated. See the re- 
marks of Mr. Smith, who has carefully examined the bay, and whose authority in any 
question relating to the geology of coasts is of great weight. : . - 

8 This illustration is from Strabo, who uses the very word dié&Aacooc of the Bos- 
phorus. It would, of course, be equally applicable to a neck of land between two 
seas, like the Isthmus of Corinth. oo 

4 Though we are not to suppose that by “two seas” two moving bodies of water, or 
two opposite currents, are meant, yet it is very possible that there might be a currert 
between Salmonetta and the coast, and that this affected the steering of the vessel. 

5 Purdy,p. 180. Ta reference to what happened to the ship when she came aground 
(ver. 4), Mr. Smith lays stress upon the character of the deposits on the Maltese coast. 
The ship “would strike a bottom of mud, graduating into tenacious clay, into which 


the forepart would fix itself, and be held fast, whilst the stern was exposed to the force 
of the waves./7—p. 104. - 

6 The density of the Maltese population, at the present day, is extraordinary ; but 
this state of things is quite recent. In Boïisgelin (Ancient and Modern Malta 1805) 
we find it stated that in 1530 the island did not contain quite 15,000 inhabitants and 
that they were reduced to 10,000 at the raising of the siege in {he grand mastership of 
La Valetta. Notwithstanding the subsequent wars, and the plagues of 1592 and 1676 
the numbers in 1798 were 90,000. (Vol. I. pp. 107, 108.) Similar statements are in 
Miège, Histoire de Malte. | 

? The mention of it in Cicero’s Verrine orations (IL iv. 46) is well known. 
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traded between the East and the West,—much of the island was dcubt. 
less uncultivated and overrun with wood. Its population was of Phœni- 
cian origin —speaking a language wlich, as regards social intercourse, 
had the same relation to Latin and Greek, which modern Maltese has to 
English and Italian® The inhabitants, however, though in this sense* 
“barbarians,” were favourably contrasted with many Christian wreckers 
in theïr reception of those who had been cast on theïr coast. They 
shewed them no ‘‘ordinary kindness ;” for they lighted a fire and welcomed 
them all to the warmth, drenched and shivering as they were in the rain 
and the cold. The whole scene is brought very vividly before us ®n the 
sacred narrative, One incident has become a picture in St. Pauls life, 
with which every Christian child is familiar. The Apostle had gathered 
with his own hands a heap of sticks and placed them on the fire, when a 
viper came “out of the heat” and fastened on his hand. The poor super- 
-stitious people, when they saw this, said to one another, “This man must 
be a murderer : he has escaped from the sea : but still vengeance suffers 
him not to live.” But Paul threw off the animal into the fire and snffered 
no harm. Then they watched him, expecting that his body would become 
swollen, or that he would suddenly fall down dead. At length, after they 
bad watched for a long time in vain, and saw nothing happen to him, 
their feelings changed as violently as those of the Lystrians had done in 
an opposite direction ;* and they said that he was a God. We are not 
told of the results to which this occurrence led, but we cannot doubt that 
while Paul repudiated, as formerly at Lystra,ÿ all the homage which 
idolatry would pay to him, he would make use of the influence acquired 
by this miracle, for making the Saviour known to his uncivilised bene- 
factors. 

-St. Paul was enabled to work many miracles during bis stay at Malta. 
The first which is recorded is the healing of the father of Pablius, the 
governor of the island,f who bad some possessions” near the place where 
. 1 Diodorus Siculus :v. 12) speaks of the manufactures of Malta, of the wealth of its 
inhabitants, and of its handsome buildings, such as those which are now characteristic 
ôf the place. As to the ancient manufactures, see Cicero, as s quoted above, and Sil. 
tal. Punic. xiv. 251. Compare Ov. Fast. iii, 567. 

2 See the essay on Mr. Smith’s work in the North British Review (p. 208) for some . 
vremarks on the Maltese language, especially on the Arabic name of what is still called 
the Apostle’s fountain (Æyn-tal-Ruzzul.) | 

3 It is sufficient to refer to Rom i 14. 1 Cor. xiv. 11. Col. üi. 11 for the meaning 
cf the word in the N.T. 

4 Vol. I. p. 196. 5 Ib. p. 195. 

5 Wa observe that the name is Roman. In the phrase rô TPÜTY Tÿc vhoov there 
is every appearance of an official title, more especially as the father of the person called 
“first of the island”? was alive, À Greek and Latin inseription, with the words 


HPOTOZ MEAITAIGN and MEL. PRIMUS, are adduced by Ciantar ; but Mr. Smith 
was unable to find them. 
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‘the vessel was lost, and who had given a hospitable reception to the ship- 
wrecked strangers, and supplied their wants for three days. The disease 
under which the father of Puablius was suffering was dysentery in an 
aggravated form! St. Paul went in to him and prayed, and laid his 
2ands on him : and he recovered. . This being noised through the island, 
other sufferers came to the Apostle and were healed. Thus was he em- 
powered to repay the kindness of these islanders by temporal services in- 
tended to lead their minds to blessings of a still higher kind. And they 
were not wanting in gratitude to those, whose unexpected visit had 
brought so much good among them. They loaded them with every honour 
in their power, and, when they put to sea again, supplied them with 
everything that was needful for their wants (ver. 10). 

_ Before we pursue the concluding part of the voyage, which was so 
prosperous that hardly any incident in the course of it is recorded, it may 
be useful to complete the argument by which Malta is proved to be the 
scene of St. Pauls shipwreck, by briefly noticing some objections which 
have been brought against this view. It is true that the positive evidence . 
already adduced is the strongest refutation of mere objections ; but it is 
desirable not to leave unnoticed any of the arguments which appear to 
have weight on the other side. Some of them have been carelessly 
brought together by a great writer, to whom, on many subjects, we might 
be glad to yield our assent? Thus it is argued, that, because the vessel 
is said to have been drifting in the Adriatic, the place of shipwreck must 
have been, not Malta to the south of Sicily, but Meleda in the Gulf of 
Venice. It is no wonder that the Benedictine of Ragusa® should have 
must therefore have been very near the present country residence of the English gov- 
zrnor, near Citta Vecchia. : 

1 Ilvperoic kaè duoevrepia cuveyôuevor. - 

* “ The belief that Malta is the island on which St. Paul was wrecked is so rooted in 
the common Maltese, and is cherished with such a superstitious nationality, that the 
government would# run the chance of exciting a tumult, if it, or its representatives, 
unwariy ridiculed it. The supposition itself is quite absurd. Not to argue the matter 
at length, consider-these few conclusive facts :—The narrative speaks of the ‘barbarous 
people, and ‘barbarians,? of the island. Now, our Malta was at that time fully 
peopled and highly civilized, as we may surcly infer from Cicero and other writers. 
À. viper comes out from the sticks upon the fire being lighted : the men are not sur- 
prised aë the appearance of the snake, but imagine first a murderer, and then a god, 
from the harmless attack. Now, in our Malta, there are, I may say, no snakes at all ; 
which, to be sure, the Maltese attribute to St. Paul’s having cursed them away. Me 


lita in the Adriatic was a perfectly barbarous island as to its native population, and 
was, and is now, infested with serpents. Besides, the context shews that the scene is in 
the Adriatic.’—Coleridge’s Table Talk, pp. 185. oi. 

3 We have not been able to sce the treatise of Padre Georgi. Itis entitled & Paulus 
Apostolus in mari, quod nunc Venetus sinus dicitur, naufragus.’? Ven. 1730. Other 
| treatises followed, on the two sides of the question by Ciantar 1738, 8. Caspare 1739 

Sciugliaga 1757, and De Soldanis 1758, all published at Venice. Georgi, however was 
ot the first who suggested that the Apostle was wrecked on Melida in the Aûriatic. 
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been jealous of the honour of his order, which haü a convtat on that 
small island. But it is more surprising that the view should have been 
maintained by other writers since: For not only do the classical poets * 
use the name ‘* Adria” for all that natural division of the Mediterranean 
which lies between Sicily and Greece, but the same phraseology is found 
in historians and geograyhers. Thus Ptolemy® distinguishes clearly be- 
tween the Adriatic Sea and the Adriatic Gulf. Pausanias‘ says that the 
Straits of Messene unite the Tyrrhene Sea with the Adriatic Sea ; am 
Procopius5 considers Malta as lying on the boundary of the latter. . Nor 
are the other objections more successful. I& is argued that Aïlexandrian 
saïlors could not possibly have been ignorant of an island so well known 
as Malta was then. But surely they might have been very familiar with 
the harbour of Valetta, without being able to recognise that part of the 
coast on which they came during the storm. À modern sailor who had 
made many passages between New York and Liverpool might yet be 
perplexed if he found himself in hazy weather on some part of the coast of 
Wales. Besides, we are told that the seamen did recognize the island as 
soon as they were ashore.7 It is contended also that the people of Malta 
would not have been called barbarians. But, if the saïlors were Greeks 
(as they probably were), they would have employed this term, as a° 
matter of course, of those who spoke a different language from their own.® 
Again it is argued that there are no vipers—that there is hardly any 
wood—ïin Malta. But who does not recognize here the natural changes 
which result from the increase of inhabitants® and cultivation? Within 


We find in Const, Porphyrog. de Adm. imp. ce. 36, mentioned among the islands of thie 
gulf, Nÿcoc Erépa ueyäAn Tà MéAera ÿrot Tù Mañoëeira, ÿv Ëv Taic npdëeor Tüv 
érocréñur 6 &yeog Aoëkag péuvprar, MeAérmv Taôrmv npooayopebwy y 9 Kai Eyis 
TÔv &yrov Ilaÿiov dmà Toù daxrélov mpoc#baro, ÿv ka T@ nôpe à &ytoc IlaÿAos 
karéplefe : IL p. 164, ed. Bonn. Compare p. 146. 

Mr. Smith has effectually disposed of all Bryant’s arguments, if such they can Le 
called. See especially his dissertation on the island Melita. Among those who have 
adopted Bryant’s view, we have referred by name only to Falconer. 

3 See Ovid, Fast. iv. Trist. i. 12. Hor. Ep. 

3 See various passages in-the third book. 4 Eliac. v. 

5 The passage from the Vandal War has been quoted above. See again the Gothic 
War, iii 40. Thucydides speaks of the Adriatic sea in the same way. We should 
also bear in mind-the shipwreck of Josephus, which took place in “Adria.” Some (e. 
g. Mr. Sharpe, the author of the History of Egypt) have identified the two shipwrecks : 
but it is difficult to harmonise the narratives. 

6 Even with charts he might have a difficulty in recognising a part of the coast, 
which he had never seen before. And we must recollect that the ancient mariner had 
no charts. 

7 xxvüi. L. 8 See above. 

9 See above, note on the population of Malta. Sir C. Penrose adds a cireumstance, 
which it is important to take into account in considering this question, viz. that, in the 
time of the Knights, the bulk of the population was at the east end of the island, and 
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a very few years there was wood close to St. Pauls Bay ;! andit is weïl 
known how the Fauna of any country varies with the vegetation® An 
argument has even been built on the supposed fact, that the disease of 
Publius is unknown in the island. To this it is sufficient to reply by a 
| simple denial#: Nor can we close this rapid survey of objections without 
noticing the insuperable diffculties which lie against the hypothesis of the 
Venetian Meleda, from the impossibility of reaching it, except by a 
miracle, under the above-related circumstances of weather,‘—from the dis- 
agreement of its soundings with what is required by the narrative of the 
shipwreck,5—and by the inconsistency of its position with what is related. 
of the subsequent voyage.f 

To this part of the voyage we must now proceed. After three months 
they saïled agaiïn for Italy in a ship called the Castor and Pollux Syra- 
cuse was in their track, and the ship put into that famous harbour, ant 
sStaid there three days. Thus St. Paul was in a great historic city of th: 


that the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s Bay was separated off by a line of fortification 
built for fear of descents from Barbary cruizers. - 

1 This statement rests on the authority of an English resident on the island. 

3 Some instances are given by Mr. Smith. 

3 It happens that the writer once spent an ‘anxious night in Malta with a fellow 
traveller, who was suffering precisely in the same way. 

4 “If Euroclydon blew in such à direction as to make the pilots afraid of being 
driven on the quicksands (and there were no such dangers to the south-west of them), 
how could it be supposed that they could be driven north towards the Adriatic? In 
truth, it is very difficult for a well appointed ship of modern days to get from Crete 
into and up the Adriatic at the season named in the narrative, the north winds being 
then prevalent, and strong. We find the ship certainly driven from the south coast 

"of Crete, from the Fair Havens towards Clauda (now Gozzi), on the south-west, and 
during the fourteen days’ continuance of the gale, we are never told that Euroclydon 
ceased to blow, and with eïther à Gregalia or Levanter blowing hard, St. Paul’s ship 
could not possibly have proceeded up the Adriatic.”’—Penrose, MS. He says again: 
‘How is it possible. that a ship at that time, and so circumstanced, could have got up 
the difficult navigation of the Adriatic? To have drifted up the Adriatic to the island 
of Melita or. Melida, in the requisite curve, and to have passed so many islands and 
other dangers in the ronte, would, humanly speaking, have been impossible. The 
distance from Clauda to this Melita is not less than 780 geographical miles, and the 
wind must have long been from the south to make this voyage in fourteen days. Now, 
from Clauda to Malta, there ïs not any one danger in a direct line, and we see that 
the distance and direction of drift will both agree.” 

5 This is clearly shown on the Austrian chart of that part of the Adriatic. 

6 From the Adriatie Melida it would have been more natural to have gone to Brun- 
dusium or Ancona, and thence by land to Rome ; and, even in going by sea, Syracuse 
would have been out of the course, whereas ît is in the direct track from Malta. 

7 Itis natural to assume that such was its name, if such was its rapéoyuoy, 1. e. the 
sculptured or painted figures at the prow. It was natural to dedicate ships to the. 
Dioscuri, who were the hero-patrons of. saïlors. They were supposed to appear in 
those lights which are called by modern saïlors the fires of St. Elmo: and in art they 
are represented.as stars. See these stars (lucida sidera, Hor. Où. i. iii. 2 ; alba stella 
ïb. viii. 27) on the coïn of Rhegium engraved below. n 
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West, after spending much time in those of greatest note in the East, 
We are able to associate the Apostle of the Grentiles and the thoughts of 
Christianity with the scenes of that disastrous expedition which closed the 
progress of the Athenians towards our part of Europe,—and with those 
Punic Wars, which ended in bringing Africa under the yoke of Rome. 
We are not told whether St. Paul was permitted to go on shore at 
Syracuse ; but from the courtesy shewn him by Julius, it is probable that 
this permission was not refused. If he landed, he would doubtless find 
Jews and Jewish proselytes in abundance, in so great a mercantile 
emporium ; and would announce to them the glad tidings which he was 
commissioned to proclaim “to the Jew first and also to the Gtentile’ 
Hence we may without difficulty give credit to the local tradition, which 
regards St. Paul as the first founder of the Sicilian church. 

. Saïling out of that beautiful land-locked basin, and past Ortygia, once 
an island but then united in one continuous town with the buildings 
under thé ridge of Epipolæ,—the ship which carried St. Paul to Rome 
shaped her course northwards towards the straits of Messina. The weather 
was not favourable at first : they were compelled to take an indirect 
course, and they put into Rhegium, a city whose patron divinities were, 
by à curious coïncidence, the same hero-protectors of seafaring men, “ the 
Great Twin Brethren,” to whom the ship itself was dedicated.+ 


1 From the British Museum. In earlier types of this magnificent coin, tbe fish are 
seen moving in the same direction round the head. An ingenious theory suggests 
that this was the case so long as the old city on Ortygia was an island, and that the 
change in the coins symholised the joining of Ortygia to the mainland. 

? See note on the coin. The city has now sbrunk to its old limit. | 

3 Mr. Smith’s view that mepeA0ôvrec means simply “ beating ” is more likely to be 
correct than that of Mr. Lewin, who supposes that “as the wind was westerly, and 
they were under shelter of the high mountainous range of Etna on their left, they 
were obliged to stand out to sea in order to fill their saïls, and s0 come to Rhegium 

‘by a circuitous swecp.”” He adds in a note, that he “was informed by a friend that 
when he made the voyage from Syracuse to Rhegium, the vessel in which he sailed 
took à similar circuit for à similar reason.” 

4 Macaulay’s Lays of Rome (Battle of Lake Regillus). See the coin, which ex 
hibits the heads of the twin-divinities with the stars. 
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Here they remained one day (ver. 18), evidently waiting for a fait 
wind to take them through the Faro ; for the springing up of a wind 
from the south is expressly mentioned in the following words. This wind 
would be favourable not only for carrying the ship through the straits, 
but for all the remaïnder of the voyage. If the vessel was single masted,: 
this wind was the best that could blow : for to such a vessel the most 
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advantageous point of sailing is to run right before the wind ;5 and 
Puteoli lies nearly due north from Rhegium. Thé distance is about 182 
miles. If then we assume, in accordance with what has been stated 
above (p. 306), that she sailed at the rate of seven knots an hour,‘ the 
passage would be accomplished in about twenty-six hours, which agrees 
perfectly with the account of St. Luke, who says that, after leaving 
_Rhegium, they came “ 44e next day” to Puteoli. | | 

Before the close of the first day they would see on the left the 
volcanic cone and smoke of Stromboli,s the nearest of the Liparian islands. 
In the course of the night they would have neared that projecting part of 
the mainland, which forms the southern limit of the bay of Salerno.s 
Sailing across the wide opening of this gulf, they would, in a few hours, 
enter that other bay, the bay of Naples, in the northern part of which 
Puteoli was situated. No long description need be given of that bay, 
which has been made familiar, by every kind of illustration, even to. 
those who have never seenit. Its southeastern limit is the promontory of 
Minerva,” with the island of Capreæ opposite, which is so associated with 


. 1 We cannot assume this to have been the case, but it is highly probable. See above. 
We may refer here to the representation of the harbour of Ostia on the coin of Nero, 
given below. T£ will be observed that all the ships in the harbour are single-masted. 

# From the British Museum. 3 Smith, p. 180. 

4 We cannot agree with the N. Brit. Reviewer in doubting the correctness of Mr. 
Smith’s conclusion on this point, 

5 The ancient ZrpoyyvAm, the most conspicuous island of the Lips: jan islands, calleä 
also the Vulcanian and Æolian islands. “The sea about them is frequently agitated 
Br snaden storms./—Purdy, p. 134. They are described in Captain Smyth’s work on 
Bicily. | | 

6 See the Sailing Directions, 129-133, with the Admiralty charts, for the appear- 

ance of the coast between Cape Spartivento (Pr. Palinurum) and Cape Campanellà 
(Pr. Minervæ). | 

7 Sce the quotation from Seneca’s letters below. The early writers say that Ulysses 
raised there a temple to the goddess. | Strabo, v. The point was also called the Cape 
of Surrentum and the Cape of the Sirens. The beauty of this part of the coast is 

. escribed by Satius, Sylv. ii. 12 : 
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the memory of Tiberius, that its cliffs still :seem to rise from the-blue 
waters as a monument of hideous vice in the midst.of the fairest.seenes of 
aature. . The opposite boundary was the promontory of :Misenum, where 
one of the imperial fleets' lay at anchor under the shelter of the islands of 
Tschia and Procida. In the intermediate space tke Campanian coast 
curves round in the loveliest forms, with Vesuvius as the prominent feature 
of the view. But here one difference must be marked between St. Pauls 
day and our own. The angry ÿeïighbour of Naples was not then an un 
sleeping volcano, but à green and sunny background to the bay, with its 
westward slope covered with vines® No one could have suspected that 
the time was so near, when the admiral of the fleet at Misenum would be 
lost in its fiery eruption ;5 and little did the Apostle dream, when he 
looked from the vesse?s deck across the bay to the right, that a ruin, 
like that of Sodom and Gomorrah, hung over the fair cities at the base of 
the mountain, and that the Jewish princess, who had so lately conversed 
with him in his prison at Cæsarea, would find her tomb in that ruin, with 
the child she had borne to Felix.4 

By this time the vessel was well within the island of Capreæ and the 
promontory of Minerva, and the idlers of Puteoli were already crowding 
to the pier to watch the arrival of the Alexandrian corn-ship. So we may 
safely infer from a vivid and descriptive letter preserved among the cor- 
respondence of the philosopher Seneca.s ‘ Hé says that all ships, on round: 
ing into the bay within the above-mentioned island and promontory, were 
obliged to strike their topsail, with the exception of the Alexandrian 
corn-vessels, which were thus easily recognised, as soon as they hove in 
sight ; and then he proceeds to moralise on the gathering and crowding-of 
the people of Puteoli, to watch these vessels coming in. Thus we are fur- 


1 The fleet of the ‘Upper Sea” was stationed at Ravenna, of the “Lower”? at 
Misenum. | 

2 &Hic est pampineis viridis modo Vesuvius umbris./’=—Mart, iv. 44  “ Vesvia 
rura.”—Colum. x.. ‘Vineta Vesevi/’—Auson. Idyll. x. See Lucr. vi. 747.  Virg. 
Georg. ii. 224. Strabo (v. 24) describes the mountain as very fertile at its base, 
though its summit was barren, and full of apertures, which shewed the traces of earlier 
volcanic action. ee 

3 See the younger Pliny’s description of his uncle’s death. Ep. vi. 16. 

4 Josephus. $ee above, p. 273. 

5 # Subito hodie nobis Alexandrinæ naves apparuerunt, quæ præmitti solent et nun- 
tiare secuturæ classis adventum. Tabellarias vocant. Gratus illarum Campaniæ 
adspectus est. Omnis in pilis Puteolorum turba consistit, et ex ipso genere velorum 
Alexandrinas, quamvis in magna turba navium, intelligit. Solis enim licet supparem 
intendere, quod in alto omnes habent naves. . ... Cum intravere Capreas et premon- 
torium, ex quo 

: Alta procelloso speculatur vertice Pallas, 
ceteræ velo jubentur esse contentæ: supparum Alexandrinarum insigne est. Ïn hoe 
omnium discursu properantium ad litus, magnam ex pigritia mea sensi voluptatem,’ 
&c.—Senec. Ep. 77. 
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nished with new circumstances to aid our efforts to realise the arrival oi 
the Castor and Pollux, on the coast of Italy, with St. Paul on board. 
And äf we wish still further to associate this event with the history and 
the feelings of the times, we may turn to an anecdote of the Emperor 
Augustus, which is preserved to us by Suetonius.! The Emperor had been 
seized with a feverish attack—it was the beginning of his last illness—and 
was cruising about the bay for the benefit of his health, when an Alexan- 
lan corn-ship was coming to her moorings, and passed close by. The 
saïlors recoguised the old man, whom the civilised world obeyed as master, 
and was learning to worship as God: and they brought forth garlands 
and incense, that they might pay him divine honours, saying that it was 
by his providence that their voyages were made safe and that their trade 
was prosperous. Augustus was 50 gratified by this worship, that he im- 
mediately distributed an immense sum of gold among his suite, exacting 
from them the promise that they would expend it all in the purchase of 
Alexandrian goods. Such was the interest connected in the first century 
with the trade between Alexandria and Puteoli. Such was the idolatrous 
bomage paid to the Roman Emperor. The only difference, when the 
Apostle of Christ came, was that the vice and corruption of the Empire 
had increased with the growth of its trade, and that the Emperor now was 
not Augustus but Nero. 
. Jn this wide and sunny expanse of blue waters, no part was calmer or 
more beautiful than the recess in the northern part of the bay, between 
Baiæ and Puteoli. It was naturally sheïtered by the surrounding coasts, 
and seemed of itself to invite both the gratification of luxurious ease, and 
the formation of à mercantile harbour. Baiæ was devoted to the former 
purpose : it was to the invalids and fashionable idlers of Rome like à com- 
bination of Brighton and Cheltenham. Puteoli, on the opposite side of 
this ioner bay, was the Liverpool of Italy. Between them was that in. 
closed reach of water, called the Lucrine Lake, which contained the 
“oyster-beds for the luxurious tables of Rome, and on the surface of which 
the small Yachts of fashionable visitors displayed their coloured sails. 
Still further inland was that other calm basin, the Lacus Avernus, which 
an artificial passage connected with the former, and thus converted into a 
harbour. Not far beyond was Cumæ, once a flourishing Greek city, but 
when the Apostle visited this coast, a decayed country town, famous only 
for the recollections of the Siby1.’ 

1 “Forte Puteolanum sinum prætervehenti or Dos : 
quæ tantum quod appulerat, candidat, coran ane et nr ae enAsIne 
eximias laudes congesserant : Per illum vivere : per illum navigare : libertate atque 
fortunis per illum frui. Qua re admodum exhilaratus, quadra genos aureos comitibus 
divisit, jusquejurandum et cautionem exegit à singulis, non alic datam sumMaAM, QUAI 


‘a emptionem Alexandrinarum mercium abstimpturos.”’—Suet Auo. 98 
- Li e- ° 3° ° 
?  Quamvis digressu veteris confusus amici 
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We must return to Puteolli We have seen above (p. 309° how it 
‘divided with Ostia the chief commerce by sea between Rome ‘and the 
provinces. Its early name, when the Campanian shore was Greek rather 
than Jtalian, was Dicæarchia. Under its new appellation (which seems 
to have had reference to the mineral springs of the neïighbourhood* (ït 
first began to have an important connection with Rome in the second 
Punic wars It was the place of embarkation for armies proceeding to 
Spain, anë the landing-place of ambassadors from Carthage. Ever after. 
wards it was an Italian town of the first rank. In vhe time of Vespasian 
it became the Flavian Colony,: like the city in Palestine from which St. 
Paul had sailed :5 but even from an earlier period it had colonial privi- 
leges, and these had just been renewed under Nero£ Jt was intimately 
associated both with this emperor and with two others who preceded him 
in power anû in crime. Close by Baiæ, across the bay, was Bauli, where 
the plot was laid for the murder of Agrippina” Across these waters 
Caligula built his fantastic bridge ; and the remains of it were probably 
visible when St. Paul landed Tiberius had a more honvurable monu- 
ment in a statue (of which a fragment is still seen by English travellers 
at Pozzuoli), erected during St. Pauls life to commemorate the restitu- 
tion of the Asiatic cities overthrown by an earthquake? But the ruins 
which are the most interesting to us are the seventeen piers of the ancient 
mole, on which the lighthouse © stood, and within which the merchantmeh 
were moored. Such is the proverbial tenacity of the concrete which was 
used in this structure," that it is the most perfect ruin existing of .any 


Laudo tamen vacuis quod sedem figere C'umis 
Destinet, atque unum civem donare Sibylle./—Juv. ïïüi, 1. 

1 See Suet. Claud. 25, for a notice of the troops quarteréd at Ostia and Puteoli. 

3 It was named either from the springs (a puteis), or from theïr stench (æ putendv). 
Strabo says, after describing Baiæ : Eë%c d’ eiolv al mepè Aukarapxiav dkrTai, kai aùT? 
# môduc. “Hv Ôè mpôreoov uèv émiveor Evuaiwv, èr ügovoc lépupevor karTà OË rÿv 
’Avvipa orparelav, cuvg.cav ‘Fœuatot, Kai Herovépacar TortéAovs, äTè Toy fpEATUL", 
où d’ &rù ryc Évowdisc roy dddruv, äxav Tr yôpor ëket Léxpt Baïwv, Kat Tic Kuuaiac, 
re Beiou mApéc ocre Kai mupôr, Kai OeGuüv ddérov.——v. iv. 

3 Liv. xxiv. 4 See Orellis Inscriptions, No. 3698. 

s See above on Cæsarea, p. 279, n. 5. 

6 # In Italia vetus oppidum Puateoli jus coloniæ et cognomentum a Neroné apiscun 
tur.’— Tac. Hist. xiv. 27. Ib appears, however, that this was a renewed privilege, 
See Liv. xxxiv. 42. Vell. Pat. i 15. Val, Max. ix. 8, 8. 

7 Nero had murdered his mother about two years before St. Paul’s coming. Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 1-9. 

8 Some travellers have mistaken the remains of the mole for those of Caligula’s 
bridge, But that was only a wooden structure. See Suet. Calig. 19. 

9 The pedestal of this statue, with the allegorical representations of the towns, is 
still extant. This “ Marmorea basis ? is described in the seventh volume of Grono 
vius, pp. 433-508. 

10 See Cramer. There is, however, some inaccuracy in his reference to Pliny. 

1 The well-known Pozzolana, which is mentioned also by Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 13, 47 
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ancient Roman harbour. In the early part of this chapter, we spoxe of 
the close mercantile relationship which subsisted between Egypt and this 
city. And this remains on our minds as the prominent and significant fact 
of its history, —whether we look upon the ruins of the mole and think of 
such voyages as those of Titus and Vespasian," or wander among the 
broken columns of the Temple of Serapis,’ or read the account which 
Philo gives of the singular interview of the Emperor Caligula with the 
Jewish ambassadors from Alexandria. | 

… Puteoli, from its trade with Alexandria and the East, must necessa- 
rily have contained a colony of Jews, and they must have had a close con- 
nection with the Jews of Rome. What was true of the Jews, would pro- 
bably find its parallel in the Christians. St. Paul met with disciples here ;* 
and, as soon as he was among them, they were in prompt communication 
on the subject with their brethrenin Rome The Italian Christians had 
long been looking for a visit from the famous Apostle, though they had 
not expected to see him arrive thus, a prisoner in chaïins, hardiy saved 
from shipwreck. But these sufferings would only draw their hearts more 
closely towards him. They earnestly besonght him to stay some days 
with them, and Julius was able to allow this request to be complied with.s 
Even when the voyage began, we saw. that he was courteous and kind 
towards his prisoner ; and, after all the varied and impressive incidents 
which have been recounted in this chapter, we should indeed be surprised 
if we found him unwilling to contribute to the comfort of one by whom 
his own life had been preserved. 


(From the British Museum.) 


See Strabo, L c. ‘H 6 éAce éuTopeloy yeyévmrTar uÉyioTOv, yetporoifrouc Exoura 
£opove drè Tv edguiav To Guuov oduuerpos yép Eort Tÿ TITÉVY, ka KO AOL 
loxvoûr ral ré Aaubévez, dcôrep Tÿ xéue karaui£avres rÿv âuuoroviav, tpofdA- 
Aovot x@uara Ëc Tv GdAarrar, ka koarodos ràç ävarenrauévac ÿiôvas, Gor’ dopañëç 
évopuibeobar Täs ueyiorac éAkéôac. | 

1 See p. 309. | 

* This is one of the most remarkable rnins at Pozzuoli, It is described in the guide 
books. | 

8 Philo Leg. ad Caium. 4 Où edpôvrec dorAbodc. K, Tr, À 

5 See ver. 15... Kéxeïder oi ddeAgol éroboavrec. . 

5 TlapexAfômpev Er abroïs Eriusiver fuépac ré. It is not clearly stated who 
urged this siay. Possibly it was Julius himself. Itis at all events evident from ver. 
15, that they did stay ; otherwise there would not have been time for the intellizence 
of St. Paul’s landing to reach Rome so long before his own arrival there, | 

VOL. II.—23 | 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ia Trberim defluxit Orontes.—Juv. ji 62. 


TB:S APPIAN WAY. —APPII FORUM AND THE THREE TAVERNS.—ENTRANCE INTO 
ROME.—THE PRÆTORIAN PRÆFECT.—DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY.—ITS 
POPULATION.—THE JEWS IN ROME.—THE ROMAN CHURCH.—ST PAUL'S 
INTERVIEW WITH TRE JEWS.—HIS RESIDENCE IN ROME. 

T'as last chapter began with a description of the facilities possessed by 

the ancients for travelling by sea: this must begin with à reference to 

their best opportunities of travelling by land. We have before spoken of 
some of the most important roads through the provinces of the Empire :: 
now we are about to trace the Apostle’s footsteps along that road, which 
was at once the oldest and most frequented in Italy,’ and which was 
called, in comparison with all others, the ‘ Queen of Roads” We are no 
longer following the narrow line of compact pavement across Macedonian 
plains and mountains,’ or through the varied scenery in the interior of 

Asia Minor :4 but we are on the most crowded approach to the metro- 

polis of the world, in the midst of prætors and proconsuls, embassies, 

legions, and turms of horse, “to their provinces hastiug or on return,” 

. which Milton,5—in his description of the City enriched with the spoils 

of nations, —has called us to behold “in various habits on the Appian | 

road.” | 
Leaving then all consideration of Pateoli, as it was related to the 
sea, and to the various places on the coast, we proceed to consider its. 
1 An animated description of one of the post stations on'one of the roads in Asia 

Minor is given by Gregory of Nazianzus: (De Vitâ suà, 82.) He is describing his 

own parish, and says: 

Kôvic Tà mévra, Kai Dôgos éd Gpuact, 
Opvor, oTerayuoi, mpénropec, oTpéBhai, méde. 
Aaûç ® Goo Éévor re kaè mAavéuevor, 
AüTy Zaciuur rüv EuGv EkkAmoia. 

‘ Æppia longarum teritur Regina viarum.'? 


. Stat. Silv. ii 2. See below. 

s, For the Via Egnatia, see Vol. I. pp. 316, 317. 

4 In making our last allusion to Asia Minor, we may refer to the description which 
Basil gives of the scenery round his residence, a little to the east of the inland region 
thrice trayersed by St. Paul. See Humboldts Kosmos, vol. ii. p.26, (Sabine’s Eng. 
Trans.) | | . 

8 Paradise Regained, book iv 
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JOURNEY FROM PUTEOLI. ; 35% 


. communications by land with the towns of Campania and Latium. The 
great line of communication between Rome and the southern part of the 
peninsula was the Way constructed by Appius Claudius, which passed 
through Capua,' and thence to Brundusium on the shore of the Adriatic.* 
Puteoli and its neighbourhood lay some miles to the westward of this 
main road : but communicated with it easily by well-travelled eross-roads. 
One of them followed the coast from Puteoli northwards, till it joined the 
Appian Way at Sinuessa, on the borders of Latium and Campania® It 
appears, however, that this road was not constructed till the reign of 
Domitian.# Our attention, therefore, is called to the other cross-road 
which led directly to Capua. One branch of it left the coast at Cumæ, 
another at Puteoli. It was called the ‘ Campanian Way,?5 and also the 
“ Consular Way” It seems to have been constructed during the Re- 
public, and was doubtless the road which is mentioned, in an animated 
passage of Horace’s Epistles, as ccommunicating with the baths and villas 
of Baiæ.7 | 


1 The Via Appia, the oldesé and most celebrated of Roman roads, was constructed 
as far as Capua, À. u. ©. 442, by the censor Appius Claudius. (Liv. ix. 29.) Eight 
bundred years afterwards, Procopius was astonished at its appearance. He describes 
it as broad enough for two carriages to pass each other, and as made of stones brought 
from some distant quarry, and so fitéed to each other, that they seemed to be thus 
formed by nature, rather than cemented by art. He adds that, notwithstanding the 
traffic of so many ages, the stones were not displaced, nor had they lost their original 
smoothness, (Bell. Got. ïi. 14.) There is great doubt as to the date of the continua- 
tion by Beneventum to Brundusium, nor is the course of it absolutely ascertained. 
Bergier, in his great work on Roman roads (in the tenth volume of Grævius) makes 
little reference to the Appian Way. We have used chiefly Romanelli and Pratilli, as 
referred to below, with Cramer’s Ancient Italy. 

3 Here it came to the customary ferry between the Greek and Italian peninsulas, 
and was succeeded on the other side by the Via Egnatia. Strabo, v. 3 vi 3 Com- 
pare Vol. I. p. 317. 

8 The stages of this road from Sinuessa appear as follows in the Peutingerian Table : 
—Savonem F1. III. ; Vulturnum, VIL ; Liternum, VIL ; Cumas, VI. ; Lacum Aver- 
num, ÎL.; Puteolos, IIL. Thence it proceeds by Naples to Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
Stabiæ, and Surrentum. In the Antonine Itinerary it is entitled, “Iter à Terracinà 
Neapolim,” and the distances are slightly différent. A direct road from Capua to 
Nespols F7 Atelle, is mentioned in the Tab. Peut, : 

4 This is the road wbich is the subject ] Ï 
Statins, Bilv. 1. ject of the pompous yet very interesting poem of 

5 Suet. Aug. 94. | . | 

6 Pliny says, after speaking of the District called Laboriæ, “ Finiuntur Laboriæ via 
ab utroque latere consulari, quæ a Puteolis et quæ à Cumis Capuam ducit” HN. 


- xviii. 29, 


7 See the vivid passage in the beginning of Ep. 1. XV., Where we see that the rond 
was well-travelled at that period, and where its turning out of the Via Appni É 
ciearly indicated : 7 Fe "* 

‘ Mutandus locus est, et diversoria not . | 
Præteragendus eques. Quo tendis? Non mihi Baias 
Est iter aut Cumas, Zæevwa stomachosus Aabena 
Dicet eques.”? 
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The first paré then of the route which Juliis took with his prisoners 
was probably from Puteoli to Capua. All the region near the coast, how- 
ever transformed in the course of ages by the volcanic forces, which are 
still at work, is recognised as the scene of the earliest Italian mythology, 
and must ever be impressive from the poetic images, partly of this world 
and partly of the next, with which Virgil has filled it. From Cumæ to. 
Capua, the road traverses a more prosaic district :? the ‘ Phlegræan 
fields” are left behind, and we pass from the scene of Italy’s dim mytho- 
logy to the theatre of the most exciting passages of her history. The 
whole line of the road* can be traced at intervals, not only in the close 
neighbourhood of Puteoli and Capua, but through the intermediate villages, 
by fragments of pavements, tombs, and ancient milestones.5 

Capua, after a time of disgrace had expiated its friendship with Han- 
nibal,: was raised by Julius Cæsar to the rank of a colony :5 in the reign 
of Augustus it had resumed all its former splendour :5 and about the 
very time of which we are writing, it received accessions of dignity from 
* the emperor Nero.7 It was the most important city on the whole line 
of the Appian Way, between Rome and Brundusium. That part of the 
line ‘with which we are concerned, is the northerly and most ancient por- 
tion. The distance is about 125 miles ; and it may be naturally divided 
into two equal parts. The division is appropriate, whether in regard to 
the physical configuration of the country, or the moderxi political bounda- 
ries. The point of division is where Terracina is built at the base of 
those cliffs,s on which the city of Anxur was of old proudly situated, and 
where à narrow pass, between the mountain and the sea, unites the Papal 
States to the kingdom of Naples. 

The distance from Capua to Terracina® is about seventy Roman miles. 


1 On the left was a district of pine wooûs, notorious for banditti (Gatlinaria pinus) ; 
Juv. iii. 305 ; now Pineta di Castel Volturno. : 

3 This roaf is noticed by Romanelli in the Diatriba Seconda on the Appian Way 
and its branches, at the end of the second volume of his Antica. Topografia istorica del . 
Regno di Napoli (1819). But the fullest detaïls are given by Pratilli, i in book it. ch. 
viii. of his work Della Via Appia (1745). After mentioning some of the milestones 
found at Giugliano and Aversa, he says: “Per questa strada J’Apostolo S, Paolo, 
dappoichè fu approdato in Pozzuoli, dovette con centurione suo custode passaie a 
Capoa, e di 1à poi a Roma.” 

3 The road seems to have left Puteoli by the Solfatara, where Romanelli says that 
the old pavement i is visible. 

4 Liv, xxi. 5 Cæs. B. C. i. 14. Vel. Pat. ii. 44 

6 Appian, B. C. iv. 3. Dio Cass. xlix. Strabo, v 

7 Plin. H. N.xiv. 6. Tac. Ann. xiii. 31. 

8 The modern Terracina is by the sea at the base of the cliffs, and the present road 
passes that way. The ancient road ascended to Anxur, which was on the summit, 
(E Subimus impositum saxis Anxur/’—Hor. Ep. 1 v. 25. ): À characteristic view is 
given in Milman’s Horace. See below. 

9 The stages are as follows {reckoning from Terracina) in the Antonine Itinerary 
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THE APPIAN WAY. 


At the third mile, the road crossed the river Vulturnus at Casilinum, a 
town then falling into decay: Fifteen miles further it crossed the Savo, 
by what was then called the Campanian Bridge* Thence, after three 
miles, it came to Sinuessa on the sea, which in St. Pauls day was 
-reckoned the first town in Latium. But the'old rich Campania extended 
forther to the northward, including the vine-clad. hills of.the famous 
Falernian district through which we pass, after crossing the Savo.: The 
last of these hills (where the vines may be seen trained on elms, as of 
old) is the range of Massicus, which stretches from the coast towards 
the Apennines, and finally shuts out from the traveller, as he de- 
-scends on the farther side, all the prospect of Vesuvius and the 
coast near Puteolis At that season, both vines and elms would have 
a winterly appearance. But the traces of spring would be visible in 
the willows ;6 among which the ZLiris? flows in many &ilent windings— 
from the birthplace of Marius in the mountains®—to the city and the 
swamps by the sea, which the ferocity of his mature life has rendered illns- 
trious® After leaving Minturnæ, the Appian Way passes on to another 
place, which has different associations with the later years of the républic. 
We speak of Formiæ, with its long street by the shore of its beautiful 


FUNDIS. XVI. FORMIS. XIII. MINTURNIS. IX. SINUESSA. IX. CAPUA. XXVI. The dis- 
tances are rather smaller in the Jerusalem Itinerary, where a mutatio Ponte Campano 
‘and a mutatio ad octavum are inserted between Sinuessa and Capua. Casilinum is 
mentioned only in the Peutingerian Table. 

1 Morientis Casilini reliquiæ.? (Plin. ïii. 5.) For notices of its more eminent days 
see Liv. xxii. 15. xxiii. 17, 18, &c. Casilinum is “New Capua,”’ which rose on its 
ruins in tbe ninth century, and which appears under the name of Casilino in mediæval 
chronicles, (Romanelli, iii. 586.) 

? Campano Ponti. Hor. Sat, 1: v. 45. 

3 Plotius et Varius Sinuessæ, Virgiliusque Occurrunt./’—Ib. 40. 

4 Pliny extends Campania to the Liris. “Hine felix ïlla Campania est. Ab hoc 

" sinu incipiunt vitiferi colles, et temulentia nobilis succo per omnes terras inclyto, atque 
ut veteres dixere : Summum Liberi patris eum Cerere certamen.”? CE. N. ii. 5.) It 
is difficult to fix the limits of the Fulernus ager, which extended from the Massic 
Hills towards the Volturnus. See Virg. Georg. ïi. 95. Hor. Od.r. xx. Propert, iv. 6 
Bil. Ital. vi. 159. . | 

5 See Eustace. The ancient road, however, seems to have followed the coast. 

5 “March 22. We cross the Liris by a suspension bridge. It is a large stream— 
truly à taciturnus amnis—winding like the Trent among willow-trees, which showed 
nearly the first symptoms of spring we ha seen.”? (Extract from a private jourral.) 
We have already scen that St. Paul S Journey through Campania and Latium was verÿ 
early in spring. 

7 | ‘ Rura, quæ Liris quieta 

Mordet aqua taciturnus amnis.? 
N Hor. Od. 1. 31. 
: : Liris nutritus a aquis, qui fonte quieto 
Dissimulat cureum. Si], Ital. iv. 350. 
No description of the Garigliano could be more exact, 
* The Garigliano rises near Arpinum, which was also the bir thplace of Hornee, 
#. The Marmurrarum urbs of Horace, Sat. 1. v. 37. 
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bay, and with its villas on the sea side and above it ; among which was 
one of Cicero’s favourite retreats from the turmoiïl of the political world, 
and where at last he fell by the hand of assassins! Many a Zctica® or 
palanquin, such as that in which he was reclining when overtaken by his 
 murderers, may have been met by St. Paul in his progress, —with other 
carriages, with which the road would become more and more crowded,— 
the cisium.$ or light cabriolet, of some gay reveller, on his way to Baiæ,— 
or the four-wheeled reda,* full of the family of some wealthy senator quit- 
ting the town for the country. At ro great distance from Formiæ the 
road left the sea again, and passed, where the substructions of it still re- 
main, through the defiless of the Cæcuban hills, with their stony but pro- 
ductive vineyards. Thence the traveller looked down upon the plais of 
Fundi, which retreats like a bay into the mountains, with the low lake of 
Amyclæ between the town and the sea Through the capritious care, 
with which time has preserved in one place what is lost in another, the 
pavement of the ancient way is still the street of this, the most northerly 
‘town of the Neapolitan kingdom in this direction. We have now in front 
of us the mountain line, which is both the frontier of the Papal States, 
ad the natural division of the Apostle’s journey from Capua to Rome. 
Where it reaches the coast, in bold limestone precipices, there Anxur was 
situated, with its houses and temples high above the sea.f 


1 See Plutarch’s description of his death. 

3% The lectice, or couches carried by bearers, were in constant use both for men and 
women ; aod 2 traveller could hardly go from Puteoli to Rome without seeing many 
of them. For a description of the lectica and other Roman carriages, see the Excursus 
in Becker’s Gallus, Eng. Trans. p. 257. . 

3 For the cisium see two passages in Cicero : “ fnde cisio celériter ad urbem advectus 
domum venit capite involuto.”’ (Phil ii. 31.) “Decem horis nocturnis sex et quin- 
quaginta millia passuum cisiis pervolavit/’ (Rose. Am. 7.) From what Seneca says 
(“ Quædam sunt, quæ possis et in cisio scribere.” Ep. 72), we must infer that such 
carriages were often as comfortable as those of modern times. See Ginzrot, Wägen 
u. Fabrwerke der Griechen u. Romer, i. p. 218. | 

4 & Tota domus rheda componitur una.” (Jarv. iii. 10.) C£ Mart. üii. 47. The re- . 
mark just made on the cisium is equally applicable to the larger carriage. Cicero 
says in one of his Cülician letters (Att. v. 17): “ Hanc epistolam dictavi sedens in 
rheda.”’ Ginzrot gives, from a painting at Constantinople, a representation of a sfate- 
carriage or rheda containing prisoners. [Did Julius and his prisoners travel in this way. 
from Puteoli?] The rheda meritoria used by Horace (Sat. i. v. 86) was the common 
hack-carriage. We may allude to another well-known scene on the Appian Way. 
where the rheda is mentioned, Cic. Mi]. 10. 

5 Jtri is in one of these defiles. The substructions of the ancient way show that it 
nearly followed the line of the modern road between Rome and Naples. 

6 “ Impositum saxis late candentibus Anxur.” (Hor. Sat. z v. 26.) “ Superbus 
Anxur”” Mart vi 42.) ‘“Arces superbi Anxuris” (Stat. Silv i. 3) “ Præcipites 

- Anxuris arces.” (Lucan, il. 64) “Scopulosi verticis Anxur. (Si Ital vil. 392.) 
There are still the substructions of large temples, one of them probably that of Jupiter. 
to whom the town was dedicated. 
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After leaving Anxur,' the traveller observes the high land retreating 
again from the coast, and presently finds himself in a wide and remarka- 
ble plain, enclosed towards the interior by the sweep of the blue Volscian 
mountains, and separated by à belt of forest from the sea. Hére are the 
Pomptine marshes,—“ the only marshes ever dignified by classic celebrity” 
The descriptive lines of the Roman satirist have wonderfully concurred 
with the continued unhealthiness of the half-drained morass, in preserving 
a living commentary on that fifteenth verse in the last chapter of the 
Acts, which exhibits to us one of the most touching passages in the 
Apostle’s life. À few miles beyond Terracina, where a fountain, grateful 
to travellers, welled up near the sanctuary of Feronia,” was the termina- 
tion of a canal, which was formed by Augustus for the purpose of drain- 
ing the marshes, and which continued for twenty miles by the side of the 
road Over this distance, travellers had their choice, whether to proceed 
by barges dragged by mules, or on the pavement of the way itselfs It. 
is impossible to know which plan was adopted by Julius and his prisoners. 
If we suppose the former to have been chosen, we have tlie aïd of 
Horace’s Epistle to enable us to imagine the incidents and the company, 
in the midst-of which the Apostle came, unknown and ‘unfriended, to the 
corrupt metropolis of the world. And yet he was not so unfriended as 
he may possibly have thought himself that day, in his progress from 
Anxur across the watery, unhealthy plain. On the arrival of the party 
at Appü Forum, which was a town where the mules were unfastened, at 
the other end of the canal, and is described by the satirist as full of low 


1 The stages during the latter half of the journey, reckoning from Rome, appear 
thus in the Antonine Itinerary : ARICIAM. XVI. TRES TABERNAS. XVII APPI FORO. X. 
FARRACINA, XVI. Ïn the Peutingerian Table PBovillæ intervenes between Rome and 
Aricia, and Sublanuvio between Aricia and Tres Tabernæ. The Jerusalem Jtinerary 
has à Mutafio ad nono corresponding nearly to Bovillæ, and a Mufatio ad medias 
between Appüi Forum and Terracina : it makes no mention of Tres Tabernæ, but has 
instead à Mutatio sponsas, for which Wesseling and Romanelli would read ad pontes. 

? 4 Ora manusque tua lavimus Feronia lympha, 
Mila tum pransi tria repimus,” &c. 
Hor. Sat. I. 24. 

3 6 Qua Pomptinas via dividit uda paludes.”’ (Lucan, iii. 85.) The length of the 
canal was nineteen miles. See Procop. de Bell. Got, i. 11: Iledéa ronè évra0G ècriw 
irr6Bora" Bet ge kaè moraudc, Gr AexavvôBiov. (Decennovium) rÿ Aarivovr guvÿ 
kahoÿotv oË émixépoi, 67e dÿ Evveakaideka repuôv oyueta (milliaria), 6mep Édverour 
ëç Tpelc ka déka Ka ékardv craëlous, obro dÿ xBéhae ëc OdAaooav duÿ) rét 
Tapaxivyv. | 

4 With Horace’s account of his night-journey on the canal, compare Strabo, v. 5. 
Iyoior Tic Taphaxwe Badiovrr ëmè rÿc Pôunc rapaBéBAnrac Tÿ 060$ Tÿ 'Arrbi 
iGovË En? moAloùc Témoug mAmpouuéry roïc &eioig Te Kad roic rorapiouc tdace, 
rAeïrar 0 uéliora vékrop, GoT äuBévrac &ÿ’ Écrépac érkfBaiverv mputac ka Badiçers 
à Aout Tÿ 600 Tÿ 'Arrnia' àAAà Kai LE0 puépar GeuovAireïrar 80 nui6vor. 
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tavern-keepers and bargemen,'—at that meeting-place wlcte travellers 
from all parts of the empire ‘had often crossed one another’s path,—on 
that day, in the motley and vulgar crowd, some of the few Christians 
who were then in the world, suddenly recognised one another, and emo- 
tions of holy joy and thanksgiving sanctified the place of coarse vice and 
vulgar traffic. The disciples at Rome had heard of the Apostles arrival 
at Puteoli, and hastened to meet him on the way ; and the prisoner was 
startled to recognise some of those among whom he had laboured, and 
whom he had loved, in the distant cities of the East. Whether Aquila 
and Priscilla were there it is needless to speculate. Whoever might be 
the persons, they were brethren in Christ, and their presence would be an 
instantaneons source of comfort and strength. We have already seen, on 
other occasions of his life,” how the Apostle’s heart was lightened by the 
presence of his friends. 

About ten miles farther he received a second welcome from a singular 
group of Christian brethren. Two independent companies had gone to 
- meet him : or the zeal and strength of one party had outstripped the 
other. Aÿ a place called the Three Taverns,; where à cross road from 
the coast at Antium came in from the left, another party of Christians 
was waiting to welcome and to honour “the ambassador in bonds” 
With a lighter heart, and a more cheerfül countenance, he travelled the 
remaining seventeen miles, which brought him along the base of the 
* Alban Hills, in the midst of places well known and famous in early Ro- 
man legends, to the town of Aricia. The Great Apostle had the sympa- 
thies of human nature ; he was dejected and encouraged by the same 
causes which act on our spirits ; he too saw all outward objects in “hues 
borrowed from the heart” The diminution of fatigue—the more kopeful 
prospect of the future—the renewed elasticity of religious trust—the sense 
of à brighter light on all the scenery round him—on the foliage which 
overshadowed the road—on the wide expanse of thé plain to the left—on 
the high summit to the Alban Mount,—all this, and more than this, is in- 
volved in St. Luke’s sentence, — uen Paul saw the brethren, he thanked 
God, aïd took courage.” 

The mention of the Alban Mount reminds us that we are approaching 
the end of our journey. The isolated group of hills, which is called by 
this collective name, stands between the plain which has just been tra- 

. 1 Inde Forum Appi, 
Differtum nautis cauponibus atque malignis.?? 
This place is also mentioned by Cicero ad Div. ii. 10. Its situation was near the pre- 
gent Treponii. 
* See especially Vol. L p. 362. . 
3 This place is mentioned by Cicero when on a journey from Antium to Rome. Att 


il. 12. From the distances in the Itineraries it seems to have been nob very far from 
the‘ modern Cisterna. 
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versed and that other plain which is the Campagna of Rome. Al the 
bases of the mountain were then (as indeed they are partially now) clus- 
‘vered round with the villas and gardens of wealthy citizens. The Appian 
Way climbs and then descends along its southern slope. After passing 
Lanuvium : it crossed a crater-like valley on immense substructions, which. 
still remain? Here is Aricia, an easy stage from Rome. The town was 
above the road ; and on the hill side swarms of beggars beset travellers 
as they passed.4 Onthe sumimit of the next rise, Paul of Tarsus would 
obtain his first view of Rome. There is no doubt that the prospect was, 

in many respects, very different from the view which is now obtained from 
the same spot. It is true that the natural features of the scene are un- 
altered. The long wall of blue Sabine mountains, with Soracte in the 
distance, closed in the Campagna, which stretched far across to the sea 
and round the base of the Alban hills But ancient Rome was not, like 
modern Rome, impressive from its solitude, standing alone, with its one 
conspicuous cupola, in the midst of a desolate though beautiful waste. 

St. Paul would see a vast city, covering the Campagna, and almost con- 
tinuously connected by its suburbs with the villas on the hill where he 
stood, and with the bright towns which clustered on the sides of the 
mountains opposite. Over all the intermediate space were the houses and 
gardens, through which aqueducts and roads might be traced in converg- 
ing lines towards the confused mass of edifices which formed the city of 
Rome. Here no conspicuous building, elevated above the n st, attracted 
the eye or the imagination. Ancient Rome had neither cupolas nor cam- 
panile, Still less had it any of those spires, which give life to all the 
landscapes of Northern Christendom. It was a wide-spread aggregate of 
buildings, which, though separated by narrow streets and open squares, 

appeared, when seen from near Aricia, blended into one indiscriminate 
mass : for distance concealed the contrasts which divided the crowded 


? Sub Lanuvio is one of the stations in the Tab. Peut. (See above.) The ancient 
Lanuvium was on a hill on the left, near where the Via Appia (which can be traced 
here, by means of .the tombes, as it ascends from the plain) strikes the modern road 1 by 
Velletri. 

3 The present road is carried through the modern town of Laricia, which occupies 
the site of the citadel of ancient Aricia The Appian Way went across the valley, 
below. Sec Sir W. Gell’s Campagna, under Aricia and Laricia : see also an article, 
entitled ‘ Excursions from Rome in 1843,’ in the first volume of the Classical Museum, | 
p. 322. The magnificent causeway or viaduct, mentioned in the text, is 700 feet long, 
| and in some places 70 feet high. JItis built of enormous squared blocks of peperino, 

with arches for the water of the torrents to pass through. 

3 ( Egressum magna me excipit Aricia Roma’ Compare Epictetus as quoted here 
by Orelli: oùxcdv ëv ’Apwig äprorroouer. The distance from Rome was sixteen miles 

4 The civus Aricinus is repeatedly mentioned as swarming with begs ars Juv. 
Sat. iv. 117. Pers. Sat, vi. 56. Mart. Epig. xii. 32. 

s The Pantheon was indeed built; but the world had not seen any instance of at | 
sevated dome, like ‘that of St. Sophia, St. Peter’s, or St. Paul’s. 
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habitations of the poor and the dark haunts of filth and misery—-frum 

he theatres and colonnades, the. batbs, the temples and palaces with 
‘ zilded roofs, flashing back the sun. 

. The road descended into the plain of Bovillæ, six miles from Aricia : 
and thence it procceded in a straight line” with the sepulchres of Elus 
ous families on either hand: One of these was the burial-place of the 
Julian gens,‘ with which the centurion who had charge of the prisoners 
was in some way connected.s As they proceeded over the old -pavement, 
among gardens and modern houses,f and approached nearer the busy me- 
tropolis—the ‘“ conflux issuing forth or entering in” 7 in various costumes 
and on various errands,— vehicles, horsemen and foot-passengers, soldiers' 
and labourers, Romans and foreigners,—became. more crowded and con- 
fusing. The houses grew closer.. They were already in Rome. It was 
impossible to define the commencement of the city. Its populous portions 
extended far beyond the limits marked out by Servius. The ancieni wall, 
with its once sacred pomærium, was rather an object for antiquarian inte- 
rest, like the walls of York or Chester, than any protection against the 
enemies, who were kept far aloof by the legions on the frontier. 
Yet the Porta Capena is a spot which we car hardly leave without 

lingering for a moment. Under this arch—which was perpetually drip- 
ping © with the water of the aqueduet® that went over it—had passed all 


1, Bovillæ (not far from Fratocchie) is mémorablé as the place where Clodius was killed. 
3 The modern road deviates slightly from the Via Appia; but by aid of the tombs 
‘ the eye can easily trace the course of the ancient way, which was, as ? Nibby SAYS, 
:“Vandicalmente distrutta l’anno 1791 per resarcire la strada moderna, che à sinistra 
se vede.”” (Viaggio, p. 146.) 

3 The sentence in Cicero is well known: “ An tu egressus porta Capena, cum Cala- 
tini, Scipionum, Serviliorum, Metellorum, sepulchra vides, miseros putes itios?” For 
an account of the tombs of the Scipios, see the Beschreïbung Roms, iii. 612. That of 
Cecilia Metella is engraved on our map of Rome. Pompey’s tomb was alss on the 
Appiän Way, but nearer to Aricia. 

4 Sir W. Gell, on what appears to be a memorial of the burying- place of the Gens 
Julia, near Bovillæ. See Tac. Ann. ii. 41. xv. 38. 

.5 He might be à freeborni Italian (like Cornelius, see Vol. I. p. 115), or he might be 
a freed man, or the descendant of a freed man, manumitted by some member of the 
Julian house. 

6 Much building must have been continually going on J uvenal mentions the ear- 
rying of building materials as one of the annoyances of Rome, 

7 Paradise Regaïned, iv. 62. 

8 t Capena grandi porta quæ pluit gutta.” (Mart. ïi. 47.) Hence valled the moist. 
gate by Juvenal, iïi. 10. Compare Mart. iv. 18. It was doubtless called Capena, as 
being the gate of Capua. Its position is fully ascertained to have been at the point of 
union of the valleys dividing the Aventine, Cœlian, and Palatine. See Becker’s 
Rômische Alterthümer, 167 ; also 121, 210. Both the Via Latina and Via Appia . 
issued from this gate. The first milestone on the latter was found in ie first vine- 
yard beyond. the Porta $. Sebastiano (see map). 

9 This was à brauch of the Marcian aqueduct. “ Marcia autem parte sui post hortos 
Pallantianos in rivum, qui vocatur Herculaneus, dejecit se per Cœlium. Puüuctus - 
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{hose who, since a remote period of the republic, had travelled by the 
Appian Way,—victorious generals with their legions, returning from 
foreign service, —emperors and courtiers, vagrant representatives of every 
form of heathenism, Greeks and Asiatics, Jews and Christians' From 
this point .entering within the city, Julius and his prisoners moved on, with 
the Aventine.on their left, close round the base of the Cœlian, and 
through the hollow ground which lay between this hill and the Palatine : 
thence over the low ridge called Velia” where afterwards was built the 
arch of Titus, to commemorate the destruction of Jerusalem ; and then 
descending,s by the Sacra Via,i into that space which was the centre of 
imperial power :and imperial magnificence, and associated also with the 
most glorious recollections of the republic. The Forum was to Rome, 
what the Acropolis 5 wasto Athens, the heart of all the characteristie 
_interest of the places Here was the Milliarium Aureum, to which the 
roads of all the provinces converged. Al around were the stately build- 
ings, which were raised in the elosing years of the republic, and by the 
earlier emperors.? - In front was the Capitoline Hill, illustrious long before 
the invasion of the Glauls. Close on the left, covering that hill, whose 
name is associated in every modern European language with the notion of 
imperial splendour,s were the vast ranges of the palace—the “ house.of 
Cæsar” (Phil iv. 22). Here were the household troops quartered in a 
pretorium® attached to the palace. And here (unless, indeed, it was în 


ipsius montis usibus nihil ut inferior subministrans, finitur supra portam Capenam.? 
(Frontinus de Aquæductibus, in the fourth volume of Grævius, 1644.) | 

1 We must not forget that close by this gate was the old sanctuary of Egeria, which 
in Juvenal’s time was occupied by Jewish beggars. See Sat. ii. 13, vi. 542, which we 
have already quoted (Vol. EL p. 147). | 

? “The ridge on which the arch of Titus stands, was much more considerable than 
the modern traveller would suppose : the parement, which has been excavated at this 
point, is fifty-three feet above the level of the pavement in the Forum. This ridge ran 
from the Palatine to the Esquiline, dividing the basin in which the Colosseum stands, 
from that which contained the Forum : it was called Velia. Publicola excited popular 
suspicion and alarm by buïlding his house on the elevated part of this ridge””’ Com- 
panion-Volume to Mr. Cookesley’s Map of Rome, p. 30. (ee Liv. il. 7. Cic. de Rep. 
ii, 31. Dionys. Hal. v. 19.) 

3 This slope, from the arch of Titus down to the Forum, was called the Sacer Clivus, 
Hor. Od. rv. ii. 33. Mart. 1. lxxi. 5. 1v. lxxix. 7. 

4 So the name ought to be writé en. Becker, i, 219. 

5 See Vol. L p. 356. 

6 See a fine passage on the Forum in Becker’s Alterthümer, î, 215. 

7 We must not enfer into any discussion concerning the relative positions of the 
Fora of Julius Cæsar and Augustus. See Chevalier Bunson’s Treatises, “ Les Forum 
äe Rome,” 1837. His general plan is attached to the third of Mr. Bunbury’s articles 
on the Topography of Rome, in the Classical Museum, voi. iv. p. 116. 

8 See Becker, ï. 415. | 
2 We think that Wieseler has proved that the Tparrépiov in Phil. i. 18 denotes the 
gaarters of the household troops attached to the Emperor’s residence on tte Pa!atine 
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the great Prætorian camp: 0: 


‘soner to Burrus, the Pretori 


keep in custody all accused pe 
peror: : 

This doubt, which of two 
was the scene of St. Pauls n 
Prætorian guards, gives us th 
tion of the different parts of 
to lay great stress, as is too ol 
city at length obliterates the 
where those features were : 
description, which is easy in r 
the instance of modern Londo 
case of one of the larger citie 
distinction among the differen 
trasts are really great ; but d 
aggregate, The two scourges 
revealed very palpably the co 
human structures, which by tl 
forgotten. ‘When the Tiber v 
all the streets and open places 


canals,‘-it would be seen ve 
and the Campus Martius, thar 


the Palatine, and the Aventi 
four ridges (the Cœlian, the 
which ascended and united to 


roof,s and vast ranges of buil 


1 The establishment of this camp 
visible in the great rectangular pro 
St. Paul’s time it was strictly outsid 
Constantine. Zos. ii 17. 

2 This is the accurate translatil 
Prafectus Pratorio was already th 
he had not yet acquired all that e: 
ferred upon him. At this time (4. 
was Prætorian Præfect. 

8 Trajan says (Plin. Ep. x 65) 
Prætorii mei debet.”’ Compare als 

4 The writer has known visits pal 


‘of boats brought to the windows o 


references to a similar state of t 
rediore ‘Péygv karélafer, Gore æ 
5 Suetonius mentions floods and 
obnoxiam, excoluit adeo, ut jure si 
tiam accepisset. Aug. 29. “Ag 
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, camp ! outside the city wall) J'ülius gave up his pri | 
e Pretorian Praæfect® whose official duty. it was te 
accused persons who were to be tried before the Em. | 


ch of two places, somewhat distant from each other, 
, Pauls meeting with the commander-in-chief of the 

ives us the occasion for entering on a general descrip…. 
; parts of the city of Rome.. It would be nugatory 
1 is t00 often done, on its “ seven hills :” for a great 
rates the original features of the ground, especially 
es were naturally not very strongly marked. The 
easy in reference to Athens or Edinburgh, is hard in 
ern London or ancient Rome. Nor is i easy, in the 
arger cities of the world, to draw any marked lines of 
e different classes of buildings. It is true, the con- 
at ; but details are lost in à distant view of so vast an 
o scourges to which ancient Rome was most exposed, 
oly the contrast, both of the natural ground and the 
hich by the general observer might be unnoticed or 
he Tiber was flooded, and the muddy waters converted 
pen places of the lower part of the city into lakes and 
> seen very clearly how much lower were the Form 
rtius, than those three detached hills (the Capitoline, 

he Aventine) which rose near the river ; and those 
elian, the Esquiline, the Viminal, and the Quirinal 
| united together in the higher ground on which the 
situated. And when fires swept rapidly from roof to 
es of buildings were buried in the ruins of one night, 


f this camp was the work of Tiberius. Its place i ïs still clearly 
angular projection in the walls, on the north of the city. Jn 
rictly outside the city. The inner wall was pulled down by 
. 
te translation of 75 orparonedäpyn (Acts xxviii. 16). The 
s already the most important subject of the Emperor, though 
_all that extensive jurisdiction which was subsequently con- 
is time (4. ». 61) Burrus, one of the best of Nero’s advisers, : 


Ep. x. 65) of such a prisoner, “vinctus mitti ad Præfectoa 
ompare also Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6 quoted by Wieseler, p. 393. 
yn visits paid in the Ripetta (in the Campus Martius) by means 
windows of the first story. Dio Cassius makes three distinct 
state of things. ‘O TiBepié meAayioac mäcav Tÿv ëv roï 
ev, Gore mAetobau, liii. 20. Compare Jiii. 33. Ivii. 14. | 
doods and fires together. “Urbem inundationibus incendiisque 
,ut jure sit gloriatus, marmoream se relinquere, quam lateri 
. 29. “ Adversus incendia excubias nocturnas vigilesque conr 
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‘ that e contrast betwreen the dwellings of th 
rich, which has supplied the Apostle with 
would be clearly revealed,—the difference 
tuous marbles, with silver and gold,” which 
Fovels of “ wood, hay, stubble,” which are 

.If we look at a map of modern Rome 
ourselves the appearance of the city of At 
the first place obliteraté from our view thai 
in various proportions, to Aurelian, Belisar: 

. wall, through which the Porta Capena gav 

- vian enclosure, which embraced a much a 
bear in mind, as we have remarked above, : 
self beyond this limit, and spread through 
country. In the next place we must obsers 
which is now half occupicd by gardens, 
while the Campus Martius, now covered wit 
ratively open. Itwas only about the close o 
ings were raïised on the Campus Martius 
public or decorative character. One of thes 

as à monument of the reign of Augustus. 

from which we must trace the beginning o! 

buildings. Till the civil waï between Por 

houses of the citizens had been mean, and 
note were the cloacæ and the aqueducts, ] 
cient fabric of the constitution broke down 

_rals brought home wealth from provinces 

every shore of the Mediterranean, the city be 

of à new and imperial magnificence. To lea 
and splendid residences which wealthy citizer 

Pompey erected the first theatre of stone: 

the great Circus with a portico+ From hi 

rapidly and incessantiy. The increase of put 


mentus est. Ad coercendas inundationes, alveum 
Ib. 30. The fire-police of Augustus seems to have 
The care of the river, as we learn from inscriptions, Y 
Tiberis.. 

1 The wall of. Leo IV. is that which encloses the 
the word burgh, used by Anglo-Saxon pilgrims) whe 
situated. 

3 Till the reign of Augustus, the houses of privats 
part of sun-dried bricks, on a basement of stone. Th 
were among thé earlier exceptions. 

3 This theatre was one of the principal ornaments 
- parts of if still remain. 

* Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 24, 1. Suet. Cæs. 39. 
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ngs of.the poor and the palaces of the 
tle with one of his most forcible images, . 
difference between structures of “ sump- 
d,” which abide after the fire, and the 
which are burnt (1 Cor. ii. 10-15). 

rn Rome, with a desire of realising ta 
ity of Augustus and Nero, we must in 
view that circuit of walls, which is due 
n, Belisarius, and. Pope Leo IV The 
pena gave admission, was the old Ser- 
, much smaller area : though we must 
d above, that the city had extended it- 
d through various suburbs, far into the 
ust observe that tlie hilly part of Rome, 

gardens, was then the most populous, 

overed with crowded streets, was compa- 

the close of the republic that many build 
s Martius, and these were chiefly of à 

ne of these, the Pantheon, still remains, 

Augustus. : This, indeed, is the period 

eginning of all the grandeur of Roman 

tween Pompey and Cæsar, the private 

nean, and the only public structures of 

1educts. But in proportion as the an- 

roke down, and while successful gene- 

rovinces conquered and plundered on 

he city began to assume the appearance 

e. To leave out of view the luxurious 
thy citizens raised for their own uses,® 
f stone,* and Julius Cæsar surrounded 

From this time the change went on 

ase of public business led to the erec- 


nes, alveum Tiberis laxavit et repurgavit.”? 
s to have been organized with great care. 
scriptions, was committed to a Curator alvei 


neloses the Borgo (said to be so called from 
grims) where St. Peter’s and the Vatican are 


s of private citizens had been for the most 
stone, The houses of Craseus and Lepidus 


1 ornaments of the Campus Martius.. om 
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tion of enormous Basilicas.! The Forum was embellished on all sides, 
‘The Temple of Apollo on the Palatine,s and those other temples the re 

mains of which are still conspicuous at the base of the Capitoline,‘ weré 

only a small part of similar buildings raised by Augustus. The triumphäl] 

arch raised by Tiberius near the same place was only one of many struc- 
tures, which rose in rapid succession to decorate that busy neighbourhood. 

And if we wish to take a wider view, we have only to think of the aque- 
duets, which rose in succession between the private enterprises of “Agrippa 
in the reign of Augustus, and the recent structures of the Emperor Clau- 
dius, just before the arrival of the Apostle Paul. 5 We may not go fur- 

ther in the order of chronology. We must remember that the Colosseum, 
the Basilica of Constantine, and the baths of “other empefors, and many 
other buildings which are now regarded as the conspicuous features of 
ancient Rome, did not then exist. We are describing a period which is 
anterior to the time of Nero’s fire. Even after the opportunity which 
_that calamity afforded for reconstructing the city, Juvenal complains of 
the narrowness of the streets.7 Were we to attempt to extend our de- 
scription to any of these streets,—whether the old Vicus Tuscus;s with its 
_cheating shopkeepers,° which led round the base of the Palatine, from the 
Forum to the Circus, —or the aristocratic Carinæ along the slope of the 
Esquiline,—0or the noisy Suburra, in the hollow between the Viminal and 
Quirinal, which had sunk into disrepute,'!" though once the residence of 


Julius Oæsar, ®__we should only wander into endless perplexity. And we 
+ 

1 The Roman Basilica ïis peculiarly interesting to us, since it contains the germ of 
the Christian cathedral. Originally they were rather open colonnades than enclosed 
halls ; but, before the reign of Nero, they had assumed their ultimate form-of a nave 
with aisles We shall refer again to the Basilicas in our account of St. Paul’s last 
trial. 

2 Three well known Corinthian columns, of the best period of art under the Empe- 
rors, remain near the base of the Palatine. They are popularly called the remains of 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator: perhaps they are‘bart of the Temple of Castor and Pol- 
lux. See the Beschreïbung Roms, iii. 272; also Bunsen’s “Les Forum,” &c.; and 

. Bunbury’s second article in the Classical Museum, p. 19. 

3 Suet. Aug. c. 29. Dio Cass. lit. 1. 

4 For the trüe names of these temples, see Bunsen and Bunbury. The larger ruin, 
on the lower side of the Clivus Capitolinus, is believed to be the Temple of Vespasian, 
and was not built till after St. Pauls death. The Temples of Concord and of Saturn 
were of earlier date. : 

5 It was built in commemoration of the recovery of the standards of Varus. 

6 See Frontinus. 

7 Juv. Sat. iii. 193, 199, 225, 236. vi. 78. 

‘8 See Liv. xxvii. 37. In another place (ii. 14)'he says it was so called from the 
Etruscans, who settled there. : | 

9 Hor. Sat. 11. iii. 228. 10 Virg. Æn. vi. 36. Hor. Ep. 1. vii. 48. 

u Juv.ii. 5. x. 156. xi. 50. Pers. v. 32. Mart. v. xxii. 5. x. xix. 5. 

18  Habitarit primo in Suburra modicis ædibus ; post auiem pontificatum maximum, 
in Sacra Via, lomo publca, 7 (Suet. Cas. ©. 46.) 
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should be equally lost, if we were to attempt to discriminate ihe mixed 
multitude, which were crowded on the various landings of those insu, 
or piles of lodging houses, which are perhaps best described by comparing 
them to the houses in the old town of Edinburgh. 

If it is difficult to describe the outward appearances of the dity, it is 
still more difficult to trace the distinctive features of all the parts of that 
colossal population which filled it. Within a circuit of little more than 
twelve miles? more than two millions of inhabitants were crowded. ÎIt 
is evident that this fact is only explicable by the narrowness of the 
streets, with that peculiarity of the houses which has been alluded to 
above. In this prodigious collection of human beings, there were of 
course all the contrasts which are seen in a modern city, —all the painful 
lines of separation between luxury and squalor, wealth and want. Butin 
Rome all these differences were on an exaggerated scale, and the institu- 
tion of slavery modified further all social relations. The free citizens 
were more than a million : 4 of these, the senators were so few in number, 
as to be hardly appreciable : 5 the Knights, who filled a great proportion 
of the public offices, were not more than 10,000 : the troops quartered in 
the city may be reckoned at 15,000 : the rest were the Plebs urbana. 
That à vast number of these would be poor, is an obvious result of the 
most ordinary causes. But, in ancient Rome, the luxury of the wealthier 
classes did not produce a general diffusion of trade, as it does in à modern 
city. The handicraft employments, and many of what we should call 
professions,6 were in the hands of slaves ; and the consequence was, that 
a vast proportion of the Plebs urbana lived on public or private charity. 
Yet were these pauper citizens proud of their citizenship, though many 
of them had no better sleeping-place for the night than the public por- 
ticos or the vestibules of temples. They cared for nothing beyond bread 
for the day, the games of the Circus,s and the savage delight of gladiato- 

1 À decree was issued by Augustus, defining the height to which these insulte 
might be raïised. 

? This is of course a much wider circuit than that of the Servian wall The present 
‘ wall, as we have sàid above, did not then exist. 

3 This is Hoeck’s calculation, r. äi. 131. . Bunsen, in the Beschreibung Roms, i. 188, 
makes a somewbai lower calculation. Each estimate is based, though in different 
ways, on the Monumentum Ancyranum. For remarks on the very low estimate of M 
Dureau de la Malle, in his Economie Politique des Romains, see Hoeck in the Excur- 
sus at the end of the second part of his first volume, and Milman’s note on Gibbon’« 
thirty-first chapter. 

4 Hoeck. 

5 Before Augustus there were 1000 senators ; be. reduced them to about 700. Dia 
Cass. li. 42. iv. 14 

6 Some were physicians, others were engaged in education, &c. 

7 See, on this whole subject, Hoeck’s Rômische Greschichte, book v chap. ii. 


8 “Panem et Circenses ; ” such is the satirist’s account of the only two things for 
«hich the Roman populace was really anxious. 
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rial shows. Manufactures and trade they regarded as the business of the 
slave and the foreigner. ‘The number of slaves was perhaps about à mil- 
lion. The number of the strangers or peregrimi was much smaller ; but it 
is impossible to describe their varieties. Every kind of nationality and 
religion found its representative in Rome. But it is needless to pursue 
these details. ‘The most obvious comparison is better than an elaborate 
description. Rome was like London with all its miseries, vices, and fol- 
lies exaggerated, and without Christianity. : 

One part of Rome still remains to be described, the Trastevere or 
district beyond the river. This portion of the city has been known in 
modern times for the energetic and intractable character of its population. 
In earlier times it was equally notorious, though not quite for the same 
reason. It was the residence of a low rabble, and the place of the 
meanest merchandise® There is, however, one reason why our attention 
is particularly called to it. It was the ordinary residence of the Jews— 
the “ Ghetto” of ancient Rome :5 and great part of it was doubtless 
squalid and miserable, like the Ghetto of modern Rome,: though the Jews 
were often less oppressed under the Cæsars than undcr the Popes. Here 
then—on the level ground, between the windings of the muddy river and 
the base of that hills from the brow of which Porsena looked down on 
early Rome, and where the French within these few years have planted 
their cannon—we must place the home of those Israelitish families among 
whom the Gospel bore its first-fruits in the metropolis of the world : and it 
was on these bridges, — which formed an immediate communication from 
the district beyond the Tiber to the Emperor’s household and the guards 
on the Pafatine,—that those despised Jewish beggars took their stand, to 


1 Whether the wall of Servius included any portion of the opposite side of the river 
or not (a question which is disputed among the topographers of the Jtalian and Ger- 
man schools), à suburb existed there under the imperial régime. 

2 & Mercis ablegandæ Tiberim ultra”? (Juv. xiv. 202.) ‘ Transtiberinus ambula- 
tor, Qui pallentia sulfurata fractis Permutat vitreis.” (Hart. A 42, Compare i i. 109, 
vi. 93.) 

3 Philo says of Angustus: Iüc oùv drredËero ; Tv Tépav Toù TbBépewuc morauoi 
peyéhnv Tic ‘Pôunc Gmorouÿv, ÿv oùk Yyvôe karexouévmr Kai olkovuérmv. mpdc 
"lovdaiuv. (ii. 568, ed. Mangey.) The remembrance of the fact may, perhaps, elucidate 
a difficult passage of Horace, The exclamation, ‘ Hodie tricesima sabbata 7 (Sat, 1 
ix. 69) is more explicable if supposed to be made in the midst of the Jewish popula- 
tion, and near some synagogue ; and Horace just above (18) represents himself as 
going to see a friend, who is lying ill “#rans Tiverim? 

4 The modern Ghetto is the filthy quarter between the Capitoline pin and the old 
Fabrician Bridge, which leads to the island, and thence to the Trastevere. It is sur- 
‘ rounded by walls, and the gates are closed every night by the police. The number of 
Jews is about 8000, in a total population of 150,000. 

5 The Janiculum. 

6 “Pontis exul””. Mart. x. 5. See Juv.iv. 116. v.8. xiv. 134. 
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whom in the place of their exile had come the hopes of à better citizen- 


ship than that which they had lost. 
The Jewish community thus established in Rome, had its first begin- 


uings in thé captives brought by Pompey after his eastern campaign! 
Many of them were manumitted ; and thus a great proportion of the Jews. 
in Rome were freedmen” Frequent accession to their numbers were 
made as years went on—chiefly from the mercantile relations which suh- 
sisted between Rome and the East. Many of them were wealthy, anû 
large sums were sent annually for religions purposes from Italy to the 
mother country: Eventhe proselytes contributed to these sacred funds. 
Jt is difficult to estimate the amount of the religious influence exerted by the 
Roman Jews upon the various Heathens around them; but all our sources 
of information lead us to conclude that it was very considerables Ko 
long as this influence was purely religious, we have no reason to suppose 
that any persecution from the civil power resulted. It was when commo- 
tions took place in consequence of expectations of a temporal Messiah, or 
when vague suspicions of this mysterious people were more than usually 
excited, that the Jews of Rome were cruelly treated, or peremptorily 
banished. - Yet from all these cruelties they recovered with elastic force, 
and from all these exiles they returned ; and in the early years of Nero, 
which were distingnished for. a mild and lenient government of the empire, 


1 See Vol. I. p. 18, and Remond’s Geschichte der Ausbreïtung des Judenthums, 
referred to there. The first introduction of the Jews to Rome was probably the em- 
bassy of the Maccahees. 

3 ‘Popaïor 4oav oi nasiovc dreevOepubéyres" alxuañwroi yàp äx0Ëvrec elc Trailer 
ÜTÔ Tüy Kryoquévuy YAev0epoOmoay oùdèv Tüv rarpluy rapayasü£ar Piacbévres 
Philo. Ib. 

3 € Cum aurum, Judæorum nomine, quotannis ex Italia, et ex omnibus provineiis 
Hierosolyma exportari soleret, Flaccus sanxit edicto, ne ex Asia exportari liceret.” 
(Cic. pro Flacco, c. 28.) Again, Philo says, in the passage quoted above, ’Hricraro 
ko xphuara ovvayéyovrac dnd Tüv drapyüv lepà, Kad méumovrac elc ’Teoovcé2uuia 
diè rüv räc Gvoiée cree 

4 See Tac, Hist, v. “Cætera instituta sinistra fœda pravitate valuere. Nam 
pessimus quisque, spretis religionibus patriis, tributa et stipes illuc gerebat: unde 
auctæ Judæorum res.’ 

5 The very passages which express hatred of the Jews imply a sense of their influence, 
See Juv. xiv. and Cic. pro Flacco ; and compare Hor Sah 1 v. 100 with 7. iv. 142, 
Many Jews were Roman citizens, like Josephus and St. Paul ; and there were numerous : 
proselytes at Rome, especially among the women (see for instance J' oseph. Ant. xviii 
8,5). As in the case of Greece, the conquest of Judæa brought Rome under the in- 
Ffuence of her captive. Hence Seneca’s remark in reference | to the Jews: Victi vic 
toribus leges dederunt. And Rutilius says, grouping together the campaigns of 
Pompey and Titus : ; 
Atque utinam nunquam Judæa subacta fuisset 

Pompeïi bellis imperioque Titi. 

Latius excisæ pestis contagia serpunt 
Victoresne suos natio victa premat. 
« The good prie of Nero’s reign—the first quinquennium—had not yet expired 
VOL. Il.— 
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the Jews in Rome seem to have enjoyed complete toleration, and to have: 
been a numerous, wealthy, and influential community. 

The Christians doubtless shared the protection which was extended to 
the Jews. . They were hardly yet sufficiently distinguished as a self-existent : 
community, to provoke any independent hostility. It is even possible that 
the Christians, so far as they were known as separate, were more toler- 
ated than the Jews ; for, not having the same expectation cf an earthly 
hero to deliver them, they had no political ends in view, and would not 
be in the same danger of exciting the suspicion of the government. Yet 
we should fall into a serious error, if we were to suppose that all the 
Christians in Rome, or the majority of them, had formerly been Jews or 
Proselytes ; though this was doubtless true of its earliest members, who 
may have been of the number that were dispersed after the first Pente- 
cost, or, possibly, disciples of our Lord Himself. It is impossible to arrive 
at any certain conclusion concerning the first origin and early growth of 
the Church in Rome ;' though, from the manifold links between the city 
and the provinces, it is easy to account for the formation of a large and 
fourishing community. Jts history before the year 61 might be divided 
into three periods, separated from each other by the banishment of the 
Jews from Rome in the reign of Claudius,’ and the writing of St. Pauls 
letter from Oorinths ŒEvenin the first of these periods there might be 
points of connection between the Roman Church and St. Paul; for 
some of those whom hè salutes (Rom. xvi. 7, 11)-as ‘“ kinsmen,” are also 
said to have been “ Christians before him” In the second period it can- 
not well be doubted that a very close connection began between St. Paul 
and some of the conspicuous members and principal teachers of the Roman 
Church. The expulsion of the Jews in consequence of the edict of Clau- 
dius, brought them in large numbers to the chief towns of the Levant ; 
and there St. Paul met them in the synagogues. We have seen what 
results followed from his meeting with Aquila and Priscilla at Corinth. 
They returned to Rome with all the stores of spiritual instruction which 
he had given them ; and in the Ebpistle to the Romans we find him, as is 
vatural, saluting them thus :—“ Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers 
in Jesus Christ : who have for my sake laid down their own necks : unto 
whom not only I give thanks, but also all the Churches of the Grentiles. 
Likewise greet the Church that is in their house” All this reveals to us 
The full toleratioù of the Jews in Rome is implied in the narration of St. Paul’s meet. 
ing with the elders, and in the lines of Persius : 

Herodis venere dies unctaque fenestra 
Dispositæ pinguem nebulam vomuere lucernæ,. 


1 |A very good discussion of this subject, and of the tradition concerning St. Peter’a 
first visit to Rome, will be found in Hemsen’s Paulus, pp. 400-404 $Sce above, in 


this Volume, pp. 155, 156 
3 Vol. L p. 555. 3 Vol. If. p. 155 
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à great amount of devoted exertion on behalf of one large congregation in 
Rome ; ; and all of it distinctly connected with St. Paul. And this is per- 
haps only a specimen of other cases of the like kind. Thns he sends a 
greeting to Epænetus, whom he names ‘the first-fruits of Asia”! (ver. 5). 
and who may have had the same close relation to him during his long 
ministration at Ephesus (Acts xix.), which Aquila and Priscilla had at 
-Corinth. Nor must we forget those women, whom he singles out for 
special mention,—“* Mary, who bestowed much labour on him” (ver. 6) ; 
‘the beloved Persis, who laboured much in the Lord” (ver. 19) ; with 
Tryphæna and Tryphosa, and the unknown mother of Rufus (ver. 13). 
We cannot doubt, that, though the Church of Rome may have recerved 
its growth and ivstruction through various channels, many of them were 
connected, directly or indirectly, with St. Paul; and accordingly he 
writes, in the whole of the letter, as one already in intimate relation with 
a Church which he has never seen* And whatever bonds subsisted be- 
tween this Apostle and the Roman Christians, must have been drawn 
still closer when the letter had been received ; for from that time they 
. were looking forward to a personal visit from him, in his projected journey 
to the West. Thenceforward they must have taken the deepest interest 
in all his movements, and received with eager anxiety the news of his 
imprisonment ab Cæsarea, and waited (as we have already seen) for his 
arrival in Italy. It is indeed but too true that there were parties among 
the Christians in Rome, and that some had a hostile feeling against St. 
Paul himself ;% yet it is probable that the animosity of the Judaizers vas 
less developed, than it was in those regions which he had personally 
visited, and to which they had actually followed him. As to the un- 
converted Jews, the name of St. Paul was doubtless known to them ; 
yet were they comparatively little interested in his movements. Their 
proud contempt of the Christian heresy would make them indifferent. 
The leaven of the Gospel was working around them to an extent of 
which they were hardls aware. The very magnitude of the population 
of Rome had a tendency to neutralise the currents of party feeling. For 
these reasons the hostility of the Jews was probably less violent than in 
any other part of the empire. 
eb S6. Paul could not possibly be aware of the exact extent of their 
 enmity against himself. Jndependently, therefore, of his general principle 
of preaching, first to the Jew and then to the Gentile, he had an addi- 
tional reason for losing no time in addressing himself to, his countrymen 
Thus, after the mention of St. Pauls being delivered up to Burrus, and 
allowed by kim to be separate from the other prisoners,: the next scene te 
1 For the reading here, see p. 198, n. 1. 


? See Hemsen, p. 404. 3 See Phil i. 15. 
‘ Yaf tavrèv; an indulgence probably due to the influence of Juliun 
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which the sacred historian introduces us is among the Jews. After 
three days! he sent for the principal men among them to his lodging, 
and endeavoured to conciliate their feelings towards himself and the 
Gospel. 

It was highly probable that the prejudices of these Roman Jews were 
already roused against the Apostle of the Gentiles ; or ifthey had not yet 
conceived an unfavourable opinion of him, there was a danger that they 
would now look upon him as a traitor to his country, from the mere fact 
that he had appealed to the Roman power He might even have been 
represented to them in the odious light of one who had come to Rome as 
an accuser Of the Sanhedrin before the Emperor. St. Paul, therefore, ad- 
dressed his auditors on this point at once, and shewed that his enemies 
were guilty of this very appeal to a foreign power, of which he had him- 
self been suspected. He had committed no offence against the holy 
nation, and the customs of their fathers; yet his enemies at Jerusalem 
had delivered him,—one of theïr brethren—of the seed of Abraham-——of 
the tribe of Benjamin—-a Hebrew of the Hebrews—-into the hands of the 
Romans. So unfounded. was the accusation, that even. the Roman 
governor had been ready to liberate the prisoner ; but his Jewish enemies 
opposed his liberation. They strove to keep a child of Israel in Roman 
chains. So that he was compelled, as his only hope of safety, to appeal 
unto Cæsar. He brought no accusation against his countrymen before the 
tribunal of the stranger : that was the deed of his antagonists. In fact, 
his only crime had been his firm faith in God’s deliverance of his people 
through the Messiah promised by the Prophets. “ For the hope of Israd,” 
he concluded, “ Jam bound with this chain.” * 

Their answer to.this address was reassuring. They said that they 
had received no written communication from Judæa concerning St. Paul, 
and that none of “the brethren” who had arrived from the East-had 
spoken any evil of him. They further expressed a wish to hear from him- 
self a statement of his religious sentiments, adding that the Christian sect 
was everywhere spoken against.s There was perhaps something hardly 
honest in this answer ; for it seems to imply a greater ignorance with 
regard to Christianity than we can suppose to have prevailed among the 


1 Merd uépac Tpee, which need not mean three complete days. 

3 ’Eyévero ovyra?éoaoôar adrèr roc ôvraç rüv ’lovdafwy mpérovc. With regard 
to eîc Tv Éevlav, we are convinced, with Wieseler, that it is to be distinguished from 
TÔ idtov uioôoua mentioned below. The latter was à kired lodging, which he took 
for his permanent residence ; and the mention of the money he received from the 
Philippians (Phil. iv.) serves to shew that he would noë need the means of hiring a 
lodging. ‘The £evia (hospitium) implies the temporary residence of a guest with 
friends, as in Philemon 22. Nothing is more likely than that Aquila and Priscilla 
were his hosts at Rome, as formerly at Corinth. 

3 See Wiescler, p. 397. 4 Ver, 17-20. 5 Ver. 21, 22. 
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Roman Jews. But with regard to Paul himself it might well be true 
that they had little information concerning him. Though he bad been 
imprisoned long at Cæsarea, his appeal had been made only à short time 
before winter. After that time (to use the popular expression), the sea 
was shut ; and the winter had been a stormy one ; so that it was natural 
enough that his case should be first made known to the Jews by himself. 
All these circumstances gave à favourable opening for the preaching of the 
Gospel, and Paul hastened to take advantage of it. A day was fixed 
for a meeting at his own private lodging.' . 

They came in great numbers”? at the appointed time. Then followed 
an impressive scene, like that at Troas (Acts xxi.)—the Apostle pleading 
long and earnestly,—bearing testimony concerning the kingdom of God, 
and endeavouring to persuade them by arguments drawn from their own 
Scriptures,—“from morning till evening”*? The result was a division 
among the auditors —% not peace but a sword,”—the division which has 
resulted ever since, when the Truth of God has encountered, side by side, 
earnest. conviction with worldly indifference, honest investigation with 
bigoted prejudice, trustful faith with the pride of scepticism. After a 
long and stormy discussion, the unbelieving portion departed ; but not 
until St. Paul had warned them, in one last address, that they were bring- 
‘ng upon themselves that awful doom of judicial blindness, which was de- 
sounced in their own Scriptures against obstinate unbelievers ; that the 
salvation which they rejected would be withdrawn from them, and the 
nheritance they renounced would be given to the Gentiles.5 The sentence 
with which he gave emphasis to this warning was the passage in Isaiah, 
which is more often quoted. in the New Testament than any other words 
from the Old,—which recurring thus with solemn force at the very close 
of the Apostolic history, seems to bring very strikingly together the Old 
Dispensation and the New, and to connect the ministry of Our Lorp with 
that of His Apostles :—"* Go unto this people and say : Hearing ye shall 
hear and shall not understand, and seing ye shall see and shall not perceive : 
for the heart of this people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hear- 
ing, and their eyes have they closed ; lest they should see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and should Le con- 
verted, and I should heal them s 

À formal separation was now made between the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles and the J'ews of Rome, They withärew, to dispute concerning the 

1 Tafduevor adrÿ ÿhépar. ‘3 Hxov rAelovec. 3 Ver. 23. 

4 Ka ol ièv Emellloyro Toic Asyouévai, où 8è fprorovr doëpguvos à ÜvrTec TPÈG 
dAAÿAoUC, k. T. À. 

5 Ver, 24-28. 


6 Isa. vi. 9,10. (LXX.) Quoted also by Our Lonp (Mat. xii. 15), and referred to 
bg St. John (John xii. 10). 
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“ sect” which was making such inroads on their prejudices (ver. 29). He 
remaïined in his own hired house, where the indulgence of Burrus per 
mitted him to reside, instead of confining him within the walls the Præto- 
rian barrack. We must not forget, however, that he was still a pri- 
soner under military custody,—chained by the arm,* both day and night. 
to one of the imperial bodyguard,—and thus subjected to the rudeness 
and caprice of an insolent soldiery. This severity, however, was indis- 
pensable, according to the Roman law ; and he received every indulgence 
which it was in the power of the Præfect to grant. He was allowed to 
receive all who came to him (ver. 30), and was permitted, without hind- 
rance, to preach boïdly the kingdom of God, and teach the things of the 
Lorp Jesus Carisr (ver. 31). 
Thus was fulfilled his long cherished desire “ to proclaïim the Gospel 
to them that were in Rome also (Rom. ï. 15). Thus ends the Apostolie 
History, so far as it has been directly revealed. Here the thread of sa- 
cred narrative, which we have followed so long, is suddenly broken. Or 
knowledge of the incidents of his residence in ÆEome, and of his subse- 
quent history, must be gathered almost exclusively from the letters of the 


Apostle himself. 


7 1 ’Ev idiw mobGuars. See above on eiç rÿv Éeviav. 
2 Sdv T@ guAdocovre adrèv orparibrn. Acts xxviit. 16. See above, pp. 288, 289, 


and compare Eph. vi. 20 (xpeoBedw Ev dAdoer), Col. iv. 18. Phil i 13. Possibly twc 
soldiers guarded him by night, according to the sentence cf the Roman law—“nox 
custodiam geminat,/—quoted by Wieselcr. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
IAYAOZ ‘O AEXMIOZ TOY XPIETOY. (Eph. ü. 1.) 


DELAY OF SL. PAUL’S TRIAL.—HIS OCCUPATIONS AND COMPANIONS DURING HIS IMPRISON 
MENT.—HE WRITES THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON, THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSEANS 
AND THE EPISTLE T0 THE EPHESIANS (SO CALLED). ° 


W£ have seen that St. Pauls accusers had not yet arrived from Pales- 
tine, and that their coming was not even expected by the Roman Jews. 
This proves that they had not left Syria before the preceding winter, and 
consequently that they could not have set out on their journey till the fol 
lowing spring, when the navigation of the Mediterranean was again oper 
Thus, they would not reach Rome till the summer or autumn of the yea. 
6I 4. pt Meanwhile, the progress of the trial was necessarily suspended, 
for the Roman courts required” the personal presence of the prosecutor. 
It would seem that, at this time,’ an accused person might be thus kept in 
prison for an indefinite period, merely by the delay of the prosecutor te 
proceed with his accusation ; nor need this surprise us, if we consider 
‘how harshly the law has dealt with supposed offenders, and with what in- 
difference it has treated the rights of the accused, even in periods whose 


1 About this period (as we learn from Josephus) there were two embassies sent from 
Jerusalem to Rome; viz., that which was charged to conduct the impeachment of 
Felix, and that which was sent to intercede with Nero on the subject of Agrippa’s 
palace, which overlooked the Temple. The former seems to have arrived in Rome in 
A.D. 60, the latter in 4.D. 61. (See note on the Chronological table in Appendix.) It 
is not impossible that the latter embassy, in which was included Ishmael the High 
Priest, may have been intruste& with the prosecution of St. Paül, in addition to their 
other business, 

* See Geïb, Rémisch. Criminal-Process, pp. 508, 511, 595, 689. It should be ob- 
served that the prosecutor on a criminal charge, under the Roman law, was not the 
state (as with us the Crown), but any private individual who chose to bring an accusa- 
tion. (Geïb, p. 515.) 

8 At a later period the suspension on the part of the prosecutor of the proceedings 
during a year, was made equivalent to an abandonment of it, and amountcd to an 
abolitio of the process. See Geïb, Rômisch. Criminal-Process, p. 586. In the time of 
Nero the prosecutors on a publie charge were liable to punishment if they abandoned 
tfrom corrupt motives, by the Senatus Consultum Turpilianum. See Tacitus, Ann. 
xiv. 41: “Qui talem operam emptitasset vendidissetve, perinde pœnâ teneretur, ac si 
publico judicio calumniæ condemnatus.” This law was passed 1.2. 61, and was after 
wards interpreted by the jurisconsults as forbidding an accuser to withdraw his accu- 
gation (Geiïib, pp. 582-586, and 690.) 
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civilization was not only more advanced than that of the Roman empire, 
but also imbued with the merciful spirit of Christianity. And even when 
the prosecutors were present, and no ground alleged for the delay of the 
trial, à corrupt judge might postpone it, as Felix did, for months and 
years, to gratify the enemies of the prisoner. And if a provincial Gover- 
nor, though responsible for such abuse of power to his master, might ven- 
ture to act in this arbitrary manner, much more might the Emperor him- 
self, who was responsible to no man. Thus we find that Tiberius was in 
the habit of delaying the hearing'of causes, and retaining the accused in 
prison unheard, merely out of procrastination.! So that, even after St. 
Pauls prosecutors had arrived, and though we wcre to suppose them 
anxious for the progress of the trial, it might still have been long delayed 
by the Emperor’s caprice. But there is no reason to think that, when 
they came, they would have wished to press on the cause. From what 
bad already occurred they had every reason to expect the failure of the 
prosecution. Jn fact it had already broken down at its first stage, and 
Festus had strongly pronounced his opinion of the innocence * of the ac- 
cused. Their hope of success at Rome must have been grounded either 
on influencing the Emperor’s juâgment by private intrigue, or on produc- 
ing farther evidence in support of theïr accusation. For both these ob- 
jects delay would be necessary. Moreover, it was quite in accordance 
with the regular course of Roman jurisprudence, that the Court should 
grant à long suspension of the cause, on the petition of the prosecutor, : 
that he might be allowed time to procure the attendance of witnessess 
from a distance. The length of time thus granted would depend upon 
the remoteness of the place where the alleged crimes had bcen committed. 
We read of an interval of twelve months permitted during Nero’s reign, 
in the case of an accusation against Suilius,‘ for misdemeanours committed 
during his government of Proconsular Asia. The accusers 6f St. Paul 
might fairly demand a longer suspension ; for they accused him of offences 
committed not only in Palestine (which was fer more remote than Pro- 
consular Asia from Rome), but also over the whole‘ empire. Their wit- 
resses must be summoned from J udæa, from Syria, from Cilicia, from Pi- 
gidia, from Macedonia ; in all cities from Damascus to Corinth, in all 


1 Tibéproc . . . elxev aèrdv déouov, meme et kaË Tic Érépur Bao:Aéur yevôuevoc 
.... G0ev Kai decuwTüv akpoñceuwg ärepiorros %v (Joseph. Ant. 18, quoted by Wie- 
geler). | ‘ | 

4 Acts xxv. 25, and xxvi. 82. 

8 & Silvanum magna vis accusatorum circumsteterat, poscebatque tempus evocun. 
dorum testium.” (Tacitus, Ann. xïii. 52.) This was in a case where the accused had 
been proconsul in Africa. We may observe that the attendance of the witneses for 
the prosecution could be legally enforced. (Geïb, p. 630.) 

4 Tac. Ann. xiïi. 48 : ‘ Inquisitionem annuam impetraverant.” 

£ Kuvodvra oréou nüor rois lovdalouc kar& Tv aikouuévmr, Acts xxiv. 5. 
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sountries, from Jerusalem round about unto Illyricum, must testimony be 
sought to prove the seditious turbulence of the ringleader of the Naza- 
renes, The interval granted them for such a purpose could not be less 
than a year, and might well be more! Supposing it to be the shortest 
possible, and assuming that the prosecutors reached Rome in August, 
a. D. 61, the first stage of the trial would be appointed to commence not 
before August 4.D. 62. And when this period arrivéd, the prosecutors 
and the accused, with their witnesses, must have been heard on each of 
the charges separately (according to Nero’s regulations) and sentence 
pronounced on the first charge before the second was entered into. Now, 
the charges against St. Paul were divided (as we have seen) into three: 
separate heads of accusation. Consequently, the proceedings, which 
would of course be adjourned from time to time to suit the Emperor’s 
convenience, may well have lasted till the beginning of 63, at which time 
St. Luke’s narrative would lead us to fix their termination.4 

During the long delay of his trial, St. Paul was not reduced, as he 
had been at Cæsarea, to a forced inactivity. On the contrary, he was 
permitted the freest intercourse with his friends, and was allowed to re- 
side in a house of sufficient size to accommodate the congregation which 
flocked together to listen to his teaching. The freest scope was given to 
his labours, consistent with the military custody under which he was 
placed. We are told, in language peculiarly emphatic, that his preaching 
was subjected to no restraint whatever.s And that which seemed at first 
to impede, must really have deepened the impression of his eloquence ; 
for who could see without emotion that venerable form subjected by iron 
links to the coarse control of the soldier who stood beside him ? how 
often must the tears of the assembly have been called forth by the up- 
raising of that fettered hand, and the clanking of the chaïn which checked 
its energetic action | oo 

We shall see hereafter that these labours of the imprisoned Confessor 
were not fruitless ; in his own words, he begot many children in his 


1 Another cause of delay, even if the prosecutors did not make the demand for sus- 
pension, would have been the loss of the official notice of the case forwarded by 
Festus. No appeal (as we have before observed) could be tried without a rescript 
(called Apostoli or literæ dimissoriæ) from the inferior to the superior judge, stating 
full particulars of the case. See Geïb, p.689. Such documents could scarcely have 
been saved in the wreck at Malta. 

8 It was Nero’s practice, as Suetonius tells us, “Ut continnis actionibus omissis 
singillatim quæque per vices ageret.” (Suet. Nero, 15.) 

3 See above, p. 282. | oo oo 

4 We need not notice the hypothesis of Bôttger, that St. Paul’s imprisonment at. 
Rome only lasted five days. It has already been refutcd by Neander (1. 428) and Es 
Wieseler, pp. 411-415. ' 

* Acts xxviii 31: KypÜor ov : LeTÈ Tdcyç rapoyoias dkwAÜTS, 
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chains.- Meanwbile, ke had a wider sphere of action than even the me 
tropolis of the world. Not only “the crowd which pressed upon him 
daily,” * but also ‘“ the care of all the churches,” demanded his constant 
vigilance and exertion. Though himself tied down to a single spot, he 
kept up a constant intercourse, by his delegates, with his converts 
throughout the empire ; and not only with his own converts, but with the 
other Gentile Churches, who, as yet, had not seen his face in the flesh. 
To enable him to maintain this superintendence, he manifestly needed 
many faithful messengers ; men who (as he says of one of them) ren- 
dered him profitable service ;# and by some of whom he seems to have 
been constantly accompanied, wheresoever:* he went. Accordingly we 
find him, during this Roman imprisonment, surrounded by many of his 
oldest and most valued attendants. Luke,5 his fellow-traveller, remained 
with him during his bondage ; Timotheus,f his beloved son in the faith, 
ministered to him at Rome, as he had done in Asia, in Macedonia, and in 
Achaia. Tychicus,’ who had formerly borne him company from Corinth 
to Ephesus, is now at hand to carry his letters to the shores which they 
had visited together. But there are two names amongst his Roman com- 
panions which excite a peculiar interest, though from opposite reasons, — 
the names of Demas and of Mark. The latter, when last we heard of 
him, was the unhappy cause of the separation of Barnabas and Paul. 
He was rejected by Paul, as unworthy to attend him, because he-had 
previously abandoned the work of the Gospel out of timidity or indo- 
lences It is delightful to find him now ministering obediently to the 
very Apostle who had then repudiated his services ; still more, to know 
that he persevered in this fidelity even to the end, and was sent for by 
St. Paul to cheer his dying hours. Demas, on the other hand, is now a 
faithful “ fellow-labourer ” ® of the Apostle ; but in a few years we shall 
find that he had “forsaken” him, “having loved this present world.” 
Perhaps we may be allowed to hope, that as the fault of Demas was the 
same with that of Mark, so the repentance of Mark may have been pa- : 
ralleled by that of Demas. | | 
| Amongst the rest of St. Paul’s companions at this time, there were 


1 Philem. 10. 3 2 Cor. xi. 28. 

3 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

4 Comp. Acts xix. 22. Ado Tüv dLakovobvror aré. | 

5 Col. iv. 14. Philem. 24 Luke seems, however, to have becn absent from Rome 
when the Epistle to the Philippians was written. 

6 Philem. 1. Col. il. Philip. i L 

7 Col. iv. 7. ÆEph. vi. 21; cf. Acts xx. 4; and Tit. ïii. 12. 

8 Vol. I. pp. 162 and 251. | 
9 2 Tim. iv. 11: Mapkov dvañabdy àye uerè oeavroÿ' ëori >4p pos ebxponores el 
frakoviar. | . 

10 Zévepyo, Philem. 24; cf. Col. iv. 14. 
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cwo whom he distinguishes by. the honourable title of his “ fellow-prison- 
ers” One of these is Aristarchus,! the other Epaphras® With regarë 
to the former, we know that he was a Macedonian of Thessalonica, one of 
“ Paul’s companions in travel” whose life was endangered by the mob at 
Ephesus, and who embarked with St. Paul at Cæsarea when he set sail 
for Rome. The other, Epaphras, was a Colossian, who must not be iden- 
tified with the Philippian Epaphroditus, another of St. Pauls fellow-la. 
bourers during this time. It is not easy to say what was the exact sense - 
in which these two disciples were peculiarly féllow-prisoners® of St. Paul. 
 Perbhaps it only implies that they dwelt in his house, which was also his 
prison. 

But of all the disciples now ministering to St. Paul at Rome, none has 
for us a greater interest than the fugitive Asiatic slave Onesimus. He 
belonged to a Christian named Philemon, à member of the Colossian 
Church. But he had robbed5 his master, and fled from Colossæ, and at 
last found his way to Rome. It is difficult to imagine any portion of 
mankind more utterly depraved than the associates among whom a runa- 
way pagan slave must have found himself in the capital. Profligate and 
unprincipled as we know even the highest and most educated society to 
have then been, what must have been its dregs and offal? Yet from this 
lowest depth Onesimus was dragged forth by the hand of Christian love. 
Perbaps some Asiatic Christian, who had seen him formerly at his mas- 
ter’s house, recognised him in the streets of Rome destitute and starving, 
and had compassion on him ; and thus he might have been brought te 
hear the preaching of the illustrious prisoner. Or ït is not impossible 
that he may have already known St. Paul at Ephesus, where his master 
Philemon had formerly been himself converted$ by the Apostle. However 
this may be, it is certain that Onesimus was led by the providence of God 
to listen to that preaching now which he had formerly despised. He was 
converted to the faith of Christ, and therefore to the morality of Christ. 
He confessed to St. Paul his sins against his master. ‘The Apostle seems 
io have been peculiarly attracted by the character of Onesimus ; and he 
perceived in him the indications of gifts which fitted him for a more im- 
portant post than any which he could hold as the slave of Philemon. Ke 
wished* to keep him at Rome, and employ him in the service of the Gos- 
pel. Yet he would rot transgress the law, nor violate the rights of Phi. 
lemon, by acting in this matter without his consent. He therefore decided 


1 Col. iv. 10; cf. Acts xix. 29, and Acts xxvii. 2, and Philem. 23. 

3 Col.i.7. Philem. 28. | 

3 The same expression is used of Andronicus and Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), but of ne 
others except these four. 

4 For the proof of this see Paley’s Horæ Paulinæ on Philemon (10-12). 

5 Philem. 18. 

* Philem. 10 appears to state this. (See Vol. IL. p. 21.) 7 Philem. 13. 
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that Onesimus must immediately return to his master ; and, to make this 
duty less painful, he undertook himself to dischaïge the sum of which 
Philemon had been defrauded. An opportunity now offered itself to 
Onesimus to return in good company ; for St. Paul was sending Tychicus 
to Asia Minor, charged, amongst other commissions, with an epistle to 
Colossæ, the home of Philemon. Under his care, therefore, he placed 
the penitent. slave, who was now willing to surrender himself to his 
-Offended master. Nevertheless, he did not give. up the hope of placing : 
his new convert in a position wherein he might minister no longer to a 
private individual, but to the Church at large. He intimated his wishes 
on the subject to Philemon himself, with characteristic delicacy, in a letter 
which he charged Onesimus to deliver on his arrival at Colossæ. This 
‘letter is not only a beautiful illustration of the character of St. Paul, but 
also a practical commentary upon the precepts concerning the mutual 
relations of slaves : and masters given in his cotemporary epistles. We 
see here one of the earliest examples of the mode in which Christianity 
operated upon these relations ; not by any violent disruption of the or- 
ganisation of society, such as could only have produced another. Servile 
War, but by gradually leavening and interpenetrating society with the 
spirit of a religion which recognised the equality of all men in the sight 
of God. The letter was as follows :— 


THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


Salutation Pavz, À PRISONER or Ourisr J'Ests, AND Toreus 1 
| . THE BROTHER, TO PHILEMON OUR BELOVED FRIEND 
AND FELLOW LABOURER ; AND TO APPIA® OUR BE- 2 


1 See Col. ïii. 22, and Eph. vi. 5. S& Paul’s attention seems to have been especially 
drawn to this subject at the present time; and he might well feel the need there was 
for a fundamental change in this part of the social system of antiquity, such as the 
spirit of Christ alone could give. In the very year of his arrival at Rome, 4 most 
frightful exanple was given of the atrocity of the laws which regulated the relations 
of slave to master. The prefect of the city (Pedanius Secundus) was kïilled by one of 
his slaves ; and in accordance with the ancient law, the whole body of slaves belong- 
ing to Pedanius at Rome, amounting to a vast multitude, and including many women 
and children, were executed together, although confessedly innocent of all participa- 
tion in the crime. Tac. Ann. xiv, 42-45. | 

3 With respect to the date of this epistle, the fact that it was conveyed by Onesimus 
(compare Col. iv. 9), and the person mentioned as with St. Paul at the time (Philem. 
23, 24, compared with Col. iv. 12-14), prove that it was sent to Asia Minor, together 
with the epistle to the Colossians, the date of which is discussed in a note on the be- 
gioning of that epistle. 

8 ’Anbia is a Greek form of the Latin name Appia; we are told by Chrysostom that 
she was the. wife of Philemon, which seems probable from the juxtaposition of their 


names, 
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LOVED! SISTER, AND TO ARCHIPPUS* QUR FELLOW. 
SOLDIER, AND TO THE ÜHURCH AT THY HOUSE. 


4. Grace be to you and peace, from God our Father and our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


4  Jthank my God, making mention of thee always Thensginings 


5 in my prayers, because I hear of thy love and faith for Pilemon. 

6 towards our Lord Jesus, and towards all God’s people, while I 
pray * that thy faith may communicate itself to others, and may 
become workful, in causing in true knowledge of all the good 

7 which is in us, for Christ’s service. For I have great joy and 
consolation in thy love, because the hearts of God’s people 
have been comforted by thee, brother. 

8  Wherefore, although in the authority of Christ L Request for the 


favourable re- 


might boldly enjoïn upon thee that which is befit- ception of One 
9 ting, yet for love’s sake I rather beseech thee, as | 
10 Paul the aged, and now also prisoner of Jesus Christ. I beseech 
thee for my son, whom I have begotten in my chains, Onesi- 
umus; who formerly was to thee « unprofitable, but now is pro- 
12 fitable both to thee and me. Whom I have sent back to 
thee;5 but do thou receive him as my own° flesh and blood. 
13 For I would gladly? retain him with myself, that he might 


1 ’Adepÿ is added in many of the best MSS. 

? Archippus was apparently a presbyter of the church at Colossæ, or perhaps an 
evangelist resident there on à special mission (compare Col. iv. 17) ; from the present 
passage he seems to have lived in the house of Philemon. 

3 ‘Oros is to be joined with verse 4, as stating the object of the prayer there men- 
tioned, while verse 5 gives the subject of the thanksgiving. This is Chrysostom’s 
view, against which Meyer’s objections appear inconclusive. The literal English of 
verse 6 is as follows, hat the communication of thy faith may become workful, in 
true knowledge of all good which is in us, for Christ. The latter words are very 
obscure, but the rendering adopted in the text appears to make the best sense. The 
best MSS. are divided between ypiorèv and ypiordv inooëv ; but agree in reading uv, 
not duir. 

4 Most modern commentators suppose a play on the name Onesimus, which means 
useful ; but there scems scarcely sufficient ground for this, and it was never remarked 
‘by the ancient Greek commentators, whose judgment on such a point would be en-. 

. titled to most deference. 

5 Many of the best MSS. add oo. The omission of moocAaboÿ at the end of the 
verse makes no difference in the sense ; but it is characteristic of St. Paul’s abrupt and 
rapid dictation, 

8 Children were called the orAéyyva of their parents, 

" “ÉGovAôuyv. The imperfect here, and aorist in the preceding and following vers, 
sre used, according to classical idiom, from the position of the rcader. of the letter. 
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render service to me in thy stead, while I am a prisoner for de- 
claring the Glad-tidings ; but I am unwilling to do anything 
without thy decision, that thy kindness may not be constrain- 14 
ed, but voluntary. For perhaps to this very end he was parted 15 
from thee for à time, that thou mightest possess him for ever; 
no longer as a bondsman, but above a bondsman, a brother 16 
beloved ; very dear to me, but how much more to thee, being 
thine both in the flesh and in the Lord. If then, thou count 17 
me in fellowship with thee, receive him as myself. But what-18 
soever he has wronged thee of, or owes thee, reckon it to my 19 
account (TI, Paul, write! this with my own hand); I will repay 20 
it; for Ï would not say to thee that thou owest me even thine 
own self besides. VYea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the 
Lord ; comfort my heart in Christ.’ 

Announçement .  Î write to thee with full confidence in thy obedi- 21 


Paul to Asa ence, knowing that thou wilt do even more than I 
Minor on his 


acquittal. say. But, moreover, prepare to receive me as thy 22 
guest ; for I trust that through yours prayers I shall be given 
to You. 

Salutations | There salute thee Epaphras my fellow-prisoner «23 


from Rome. 


in Christ Jesus, Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, 24 


my fellow-labourers. 
Coneluding be- The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ be with 95 


nediction. 
your spirits.5 


While Onesimus, on the arrival of the two companions at Colossæ,s 
hurried to the house of his master with the letter which we have just 


1 *Eysaya, see note above. ? Xouorÿ is the reading of the best MSS. 

3 Observe the change from singular to plural here, and in verse 25. 

4 ZSvvayuäloroc, as we have before remarked, perhaps means only that Epaphras 
hæd voluntarily shared Paul’s imprisonment at Rome by taking up his residence with 
him, in the lodging where he was guarded by the “soldier that kept him.” 

5 The duÿv as usual is interpolated. 

6 Though we have come to the conclusion thaë St. Paal had not himself (at this 
time) visited Colosse, yet it is hardly possible to read these Epistles without feeling an 
interest in the scenery and topography of its vicinity. The upper part of the valley 
of the Mæander, where this city, with it neighbour-cities Hierapolis and Laodicea 
(Col. ïi. 1. iv. 13. Rev. ïii. 14), was situated, has been described by many travellers ; 
and the üllustrated works on Asia Minor contain several views, especially of the vast 
end singular petrifactions of Hierapolis (Pambouk Kalessi). Colossæ was older than 
either Laodicea or Hierapolis, and it fell into comparative insignificance as they ros 
into importance. Herodotus (vii. 30) describes it as—Ilôur ueydAyr gpvyinc àv Tà 
Aÿkoc moraudc ëc xéoua yñs ëoBéiAwv dpavièerar; and Xenophon (Anab. r ii. 6) calls | 
it môAutv oikovuérmr Kai ueyéAmv. Strabo (xii. 8) reckons it among the roZiouara, not 
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ad, Tychicus proceeded to discharge his commission likewise by deliver. 
Ing to the Presbyters the Epistle with which he was charged, that it 
night be read to the whole Colossian Church at their next meeting. The 
letter to the Colossians itself gives us distinct information as to the cause 
which induced St. Paul to write it. ÆEpaphras, the founder of that 
Church (Col. ïi. T), was now at Rome, and he had communicated to the 
Apostle the unwelcome tidings, that the faith of the Colossians was in 
danger of being perverted by false teaching. It has been questioncd 
whether several different systems of error had been introduced among 
them, or whether the several errors combatted in the Epistle were parts 
_ of one system, and taught by the same teachers. On the one side we 

find that in the Epistle St. Paul warns the Colossians separately against - 
the following different errors:—First, a combination of angel-worship and 
asceticism ; Secondly, À self-styled philosophy or gnosis, which depreciated 
Christ ; Thirdly, A rigid observance of Jewish festivals and Sabbaths. 
On the other side, First, the Epistle seems distinctly (though with an in- 
directness caused by obvious motives) to point to a single source, and 
even à single individual, as the origin of th? errors introduced ; and, 
secondly, we know that at any rate the two first of these errors, and 
apparently the third also, were combined by some of the early Gnostics. 
The most probable view, therefore, seems to be, that some Alexandriar 
Jew had appeared at Colossæ, professing à belief in Christianity, and im. 
bued with the Greek “ philosophy” of the school of Philo, but combining 
with it the Rabbinical theosophy and angelogy which afterwards was 
embodied in the Kabbala, and an extravagant asceticism, which also after. 
wards distinguished several sects of the Gnostics.! In short, one of the 
Érst heresiarchs of the incipient Gnosticism had begun to pervert the 
. Colossians from the simplicity of their faith. We have seen in a former 
chapter how great was the danger to be appréhended from this source, at 
the stage at which the Church had now reached ; especially in à church 
which consisted, as that at Colossæ did, principally of Gtentiles (Col. i. 25 
27. | Col. üi. 11) ; and that, too, in Phrygia,’ where the national character 
was so prone to à mystie fanaticism. We need not wonder, therefore, 


the môAeuç, of Phrygia ; and Pliny (v. 41), among its ‘* celeberrima oppida.”” In the 
Middle Ages it became a place of some consequence, and was the birthplace of the 
Byzantine writer Nicetas Choniates, who tells us that Xévac and KoAacoa were the 
same place (Xôvaç, môuv eddaiuova Kai LeyéAmv, réa Tèc Kolacoûg, Tv ëuoi 
rod ovyypagéwc ma-pida, p. 230, ed. Bonn). A village called Chonas still remains, 
the proximity of which to the ancient Colossæ is proved by the correspondence of the 
observed phenomena with what Herodotus says of the river Lycus. The neighbour. 
hood was explored by Mr. Arundel (Seven Churches, p. 158. Asia Minor, 11. 160), 
but Mr. Hamilton was the first to determine the actual site of the anciertt city. (Re | 
rsarches, 1. 508.) : . 
i Sce Vol T. pp 36 and 451. . ? See Vol. I pp. 236-9. 
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that St. Paul, acting under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, shonld have 
thought it needful to use every effort to counteract the growing evil. 
This he does, both by contradicting the doctrinal errors of the new 
system, and by inculcating, as essential to Christianity, that pure morality 
which these early heretics despised. Such appears to have been the main 
purpose of the following Epistle. 


“THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS: 


La 


_ ï. 
Salutation. PAUL, AN APOSTLE OF Jesus CHRIST BY THE WILL.1 


OF GoD, AND TIMOTHEUS THE BROTHER, TO THE 2. 
HOLY AND FAITHFUL BRETHREN IN (CHRIST WHO 
ARE AT CoLossz,’ 


Grace be to you, and peace from God our Father. 


Thankegiving T4 give continual thanks to God the Father of 3 
for their con- . . . . 
version. Our Lord Jesus Christ, in my prayers for you (since 4 


I heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and your love to all His 
people },s because? of the hope laid up for you in the heavens, 5 
whereof you heard the promise in the truthful Word of the 
Glad-tidings ; which is come to you, as it is through all the 6 
world, where it bears fruit and grows, as it does also among 


1 The following are the grounds for the date assigned to this Epistle. 

(1) I6 was written in prison at the same time as Philemon, 8 and sen by the same 
messenger (iv. 7-9.) . 

2) It was not written in Cæsarea— 
(4) Because while writing St. Paul was labouring for the Gospel (iv. 3, 4), 
which he did not at Cæsarea (Acts xxviii. 31). 
(8) Because he could not have expected at Cæsarea to be soon coming to Phry- 
gia (Acts xxili. 11. xix. 21, Rom. i. 13. Acts xx. 25), wheréas while 
writing this he expected soon to visit Phrygia (Philem, 22). 

(3) The indications above mentioned all correspond with Rome. Moreover Timo- 
theus was with him, as we know he was at Rome, from Phil. i. I. 

3 Many of the best MSS. have KoAaokaïc, and this is the form in later writers, as in 
the Synecdemus. See the quotation above given from Nicetas 

8 The words «ai kvoiou Iyoou Xproroÿ, with which St. Paul in all other cases con- 
cludes this formula of benediction, are omitted here in the bost MSS. Chrysostom 
remarks on the omission, | | 

4 See note on 1 Thess. i. 2. 5 TO 6eû rarpi is the reading of the best MSS. 

6 See note on 1 Cor. ï. 2, p. 33. 

7 It seems more natural to take Ga here in the same sense as in verse 9, than (with 
De Wette and others) to connect it with the preceding verse, as if the sentiment were 
rÿv ëk Tÿc ÉAridos. 

The MSS. add rai ab£avôuevor to the R. T. 
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‘you, since the day when first you heard it, and learned to know 
7 truly the grace of God. And thus you were taught by 
Epaphras my beloved fellow-bondsman,' who is à faithful ser. 
a vant of Christ on your behalf. And it is he who has declared 
to me your love for me* in the fellowship of the Spirit. 
g  Wherefore I also, since the day when first Prayers for Éhet 
heard it, cease not to pray for you, and to ask of | 
God that you may fully attain to the knowledge of His will ; 


10 thats in all wisdom and spiritual understanding you may walk 


… worthy of the Lord, to please Him in all things; that you may 
bear fruit in all good works, and grow continually in 4 the 
11 knowledge of God ; that you may be strengthened to the utter- 
most in the strength of His glorious power, to bear all suffer- 
12ings with stedfast endurance and with joy, giving thanks5 to 
the Father who has enabled us to share the portion of His 


people in the light, | 
13 For He has delivered uns from the dominion of Atonement and 


sovereignty of 


darkness, and transplanted us into the kingdom of Cnist. 
14his beloved Son, in whom we have our redemption,s the for- 
15 giveness of our sins. . Who is a visible’ image of the invisible 
16 God, the firstborn of all creation; for in Him were all things 
created, both in the heavens and on the earth, both visible and 
invisible, whether they be Thrones, or Dominations, or Prin- 
cipalities, or Powers;° by Him and for Him were all crea- 


1 Epaphras is the same name with Epaphroditus ; but this can scarcely be the 
same person with that Epaphroditus who brought the contributions from Philippi to 
Rome about this time. This was a native of Colossæ (see iv. 12), the other was 
settled aë Philippi, and held office in the Philippian Church. ‘ 

? This interpretation (which is Chrysostom's) seems the most natural. Their love for 
St. Paul was y nveduars because they had never seen him ë» cépxz. 

$ The punctuation here adopted is &v réo k. 7. À. reperarÿoa k. r. À. 

# The best MSS. read 75 émcyvéoes. 

5 The esbxyaptoroüvrec here seems parallel to the preceding participles, and conse- 
quently the fuäs is used, not with reference to the writer, but generally, as including 
both writer and readers ; and the particular case of the readers (as formerly heathens) 
referred to in verse 21 (ka duaç). 

5 Ala r, @u. avr. has been introduced here by mistake from Epb. ï. 7, and is not 
found in the best MSS. - | 

7 Eikov. It is important to observe here that St. Paul says not merely that our 
Lord was when on earth the visible image of God, but that he is so still In Him 
only God manifests himself to man, and he is still visible to the eye of faith, . 

8 ’Ey here must not be confounded with dà. The existence of Christ, the 20oyoc, : 
is the condition of all Creation ; 1x Him the Godhead is manifested. - 

9 St. Paul here appears to allude to the doctrines of the Colossian heretics, who 
taught a system of angel worship, based upon a systematic tlassification of the angelig 
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ted.' And He is before all things, and in Him all things subsist.? 11 
And Ke is the head of the body, the Church; whereof He is 18 
the beginning, as firstborn from the dead; that in all things 
His place might be the first. 

For He willed that in Himself all the Fulness of the 
universe 4 should dwell ; and by Himself He willed to reconcile 19 
all tEings to Himself, having made peace by the blood of His 20 
eross ; by Himself (I say) to reconcile all that exists, whether 
on the earth, or in the heavenss 


The Grlossinns And you, likewise, who once were estranged 21 
34h _. 

ed from hea- from Him, and with your mind at war with Him, 

thenism and 


na E when you lived in wickedness, yet now He has re-22 
conciled in the body of His fleshf through death, 


hierarchy (probably similar to that found in the Kabbala), and who seem to have re- 
presented our Lord as only one (and perhaps not the highest) of this hierarchy. Otker 
allusions to à hierarchy of angels (which was taught in the Rabbinical theology) may 
be found Rom. vii. 38. Eph.i.21. ïli. 10. 1 Pet. iii. 22, joined with the assertion 
of their subjection to Christ. 

. 1 Compare Rom. xi. 36, where exactly the same thing is said concerning God ; from 
wbich the inference is plain. 16 appears evident that St. Paul ïinsists here thus 
‘strongly on the creation by Jesus Christ, in opposition to some erroneous system 
which ascribed the creation to some other source; and this was the case with the 
early Gnosticism, which ascribed the creation of the world to à Demiurge, who ras 
distinct from the man Jesus. 

2 Suvéorme, 2. e. the life of the universe is conditioned by His existence. See the 
previous note on ëv. 

3 Evodékyoe. Most commentators suppose an ellipsis of 6 Oeéç; but the instances 
adduced by De Wette and others to justify this seem insufficient ; and there seems no 
reason to seek a new subject for the verb, when there is one already expressed in the 
preceding verse. It appears better therefore to read aûré and aéroë, not aTé and 
aèroÿ, in this and the next verse, 

4 The word rAfpoua is here used by St. Paul in a technical sense, with a manifest 
allusion to the errors agaïnst which he is writing. The early Gnostics used the same 
word to represent the assemblage of emanations (conceived as angelic powers) pro- 
ceeding from the Deity. St. Paul therefore appears to say, that the true Funess of 
the universe (or, as he calls it, chap. ïï. 9, Funess of the godhead), is to be found, 
not in any angelic hierarchy (see the remarks introductory to this Epistle, page 383), 


“+, but in Christ alone. 


5 This statement of the infinite extent of the results of Christ’s redemption (which 
may vwell fill us with reverential awe), has been a sore stumbling block to many com- 
mentators, who have devised various (and some very ingenious) modes of explaining 
it away. Into these this is not the place to enter. It is sufficient to observe that St 
Paul is still led to set forth the true greatness of Christ in opposition to the angelola- 
try of the Colossian heretics ; intimating that far from Christ being one only of the 
angelic hierarchy, the heavenly hosts themselves stood in need of His atonement 
Coinpare Heb. ix. 25. 

5 Here again is perhaps à reference to the Gnostic element in the Colossian theoso- 
phy. It was Christ himself who suffered death, in the body of his flesh ; He was per. 
fect man; and not (as the Docetæ taught) an angelic” emañation, whe withdrew frors 
the man Jesus befcre he suffered. 
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that He might bring you to His presence in holiness , Without 

23 blemish and withont reproach ; if, indeed, you be stedfast à in. 
your faith, with your foundation firmly grounded and immovea- 
bly fixed, and not suffering yourselves to be shifted away from 
the hope of the Glad-tidings which first you heard, which has 
been published throughout all the earth, whereof I, Paul, have 

_ been made a ministering servant. 
24 And even now I rejoice in the afflictions which St.Paurs com 


mission to re- 


T bear for your* sake, and I fill ups what yetis real je Chris. 
lacking of the sufferings # of Christ in my flesh, on vaiversl sal. 

25 behalf of His body, which is the Church; whereof 

: Ï was made a servant, to minister in the stewardship which 
God gave me for you [Gentiles], that I might falfil it by de- 

26 claring the Word of God, the mystery which has been hïid for 
countless ages and generations, but has now been shown openly 

25to His people; to whom God willed to manifest how rich, 
among the Gentiles, is the glory of this mystery, whiche ÎR 
CuRIsT IN YOU, THE HOPE OF GLORY. 

28 Him, therefore, I proclaim, warning every man, and 
teaching every man, in all wisdom; that Ï may bring every 

29 man into His presence full grown in Christ.” And to this end 
T labour in earnest conflict, according to His inward working 

x. which works in me with mighty power. 

1 For I would have you know how greatf a con- He prays that 


they may grow 
flict I sustain for you, and for those at Laodicea, and ir true wis- 


1 Literally, throughout all the creation under he sky, Which is exactly equivalent 
to throughout all the earth. St. Paul of course speaks here hyperbolically, meaning, 
the teaching which you heard from Epaphras is the same which has been published 
universally by the Apostles. 

* St. Paul’s sufferings were caused by his zeal on behalf of the Gentile converts 

3 The dvré is introduced into dvravar?mpà by the antithesis between the notions of 
rAmpodoôa and dorepetobaz. 


4 Compare 2 Cor.i.5. Tleproceber rà rabfuara roÿ Xpiorod els Puüc, and also Acte 


ix. 4, Why persecutest thou me’ St. Paul doubtless recollected these words when 
he called bis sufferings “ the sufferings of Christ in his flesh.”? 

5 Literally, from (1 e. since) the ages and the generations, meaning, from the 
remotest times, With special reference to the times of the Mosaic Dispensation. Com- 
pare Rom. xvi 26 : puor. ypôvouc alwvioic oeory., and Titus i. 2. 

6. The best MSS, are here divided between 6c and 8; if we read 8 it refers to HVOT 
pton, if 6ç, to rAoroc ; in either case the sense is the same, since rAcèroc is the rich 
abundance contained in the pvorfpiov. 

7 ’Inooÿ is omitted here in the best MSS. TéAeuo, grown tr the ripeness ef ma 
turity. 

8 Aluding to éyovitéuevoc above, 
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for all: who have not seen my face in the flesh; that their: 
hearts may be comforted, and that they may. be knit to- 
gether in love, and may gain in all its richness the full assur- 
ance of understanding,’ truly to know the mystery of God,: 
wherein are all the treasures of wisdom and of knowledge: 3 
hidden. 
anû rrarus fem I say this, lest any man should mislead you with 4 
who would mis enticing words. For though Î am .absent from you 5 
in the flesh, yet T am present with you in the spirit, 
rejoicing when L[ behold your good order, and the firmness of 
your faith in Christ. As, therefore, you first received Christ 6 
Jesus the Lord, so continue to live in Him; having in Him 
your root, and in Him the foundation whereon you are con- 
tinually* built up; persevering steadfastly in your faith, as 
you were taught; and abounding s in thanksgiving. 
by a system of Beware? lest there be any man who leads you & 


misnamed phi- 


lsophy which çaptives by his philosophy, which is à vain deceit, 


-7 


1 Viz. all CAristians. By the plain natural sense of this passage, the Coïossians 
are classed among those personally unknown to St. Paul. 
._ + Zvrécews, compare odveoiç mvevuarTikÿ (1. 9). 

3 The reading of the MSS. here is very doubtful. The reading adopteu above is 
that of Tischendorf’s 2d edition. 

4 St. Paul here alludes, as we see from the next verse, to those who (like the Colos- 
sian false teachers) professed to be in possession of a higher yvôouç. In opposition to 
them be asserts that the depths of yvôctç are to be found only in the “ Mystery of 
&od,” viz. the Gospel, or (as he defines it above) Xpcordc ëv duir, 

5 ’Erowodouobuevor, observe the present tense, and compare 1 Cor, iii. 10. 

- 8 ’Ev aÿrÿ is omitted here, as in Tischendorf’s text, 

? The following paraphrase of this part of the Epistle is given by Neander (Denk- 
würdigkeiten, p. 12), ‘“ How can you still fear evil spirits, when the Father himself has 
delivered you from the kingdom of darkness, and transplanted you into the kingdom 
of his dear Son, who has victoriously ascended to heaven to share the divine might of 
his Father, with whom he now works in man ; when, moreover, he by his sufferings has 
united you with the Father, and freed you from the dominion of all the powers of dark- 
ness, whom he exhibits (as it were) as captives in his triumphal pomp, and shows their 
impotence to harm his kingdom established among men. How can you still let the 
doubts and fears of your conscience bring you into slavery to superstition, when Christ 
has naïled to his cross, and blotted out the record of guilt which testified against you 
in your conscience, and has sssured to you the forgiveness of all your sins. Again, how 
can you fear to be polluted by outward things, how can you suffer yourselves to be in 
captivity to outward ordinances, when you have died with Christ to all earthly things, 
and are risen with Christ, and live (according to your true, inward life) with Christ in 
heaven. Vour faith must be fixed on things above, where Christ is, at the right hand 
of God. Your life is hid with Christ in God, and belongs no more to earth.” 

8 ‘O ovaayoyüv, literally, who drags you away as his spoil. . The peculiar form of 
expression employed (similar to rivéç elouv où rapécoovreg, Gal. ï. 7), shows that St, 
Paul alludes to some particular individual at Colossæ, who prefesed to teaeh a 
“Philosophy. 7? 
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following the tradition of men,' the outward lessons * y ecintes 

9 of childhood, not the teaching of Christ. For in Him %%t 

10 dwells all the Fulness * of the Godhead in bodily form, and in 
Him * you have your fulness ; for He is the head of all the Prin. 

li cipalities and Powers. In Him, also, you were cireumcised 
“with a circumcision not made by hands, even the off-casting ot 

12 the s whole body of the flesh, the circumcision of Christ; for 
with Him you were buried in your baptism, whereïn also you 
were made partakers of His resurrection, through the faith 

13 wrought in you by God, who raised Him from the dead; and 
you also, when you were dead in the transgressions and uncir- 
cumcision of your flesh, God raised to share His life. For He 

14 forgave us° all our transgressions, and blotted out the Writing 
against us, which opposed ‘us with its decrees,’ having taken 

15it out of our way, and nailed it to the cross. And Ke dis- 
armed the Principalities and the Powers* which fought against 
Him, and put them to open shame, leading them captive in His 
triumph, which He won: in Christ. 

16  Therefore, suffer not any man to condemn ÿou andunites Jew- 


ish observancex 


for what you eat or drink," nor in respect of feast- with angel-wor 
- ship and asceti- 


17 days, or new moons,'t or sabbaths; for these are a cism. 
18 shadow of things to come, but the body is Christ’s. Let no 
man succeed in his wish ® to defraud you of your prize, per- 


1 Tv rapédoowv Tüv àvOpéruv is applied to the Rabbinical theology (Mark vit. 8) 

 Zrosyeia rod xéouou (cf. Gal. iv. 3), referring to the Jewish ordinances, as oki 
r@v eAA6vror (v. 17). 

3 See note on i. 19. 

4 Le. by union with him alone, you can partake of the Pleroma of the Godhend. 
and not (as the Gnostics taught) by initiation into an esoteric system of theosophy, 
whereby men might attain to closer connection with some of the “ Principalities and 
Powers”? of the angelic hierarchy. 

5. The casting off, not (as-in outward cireumcision) of à part, but of the whole body 
œ tbe flesh, the whole carnal nature, The rôy duapriôv of the R. T. is an interpola. 

ion. | | 

6 ‘Hyiv is the reading of the best MSS. 

7 The parallel passage (Eph. ï. 15) is more explicit, rùv vôuov Toy Évrolüv &r 
Séypaoiv. On îhe grammatical difficulties of both passages, see Winer, Gram 
ect. 31, 6. ; Fo ! 

8 Cf. Eph. vi. 12 ; and see Neancer’s paraphrase quoted above. 

9 ’Ev avr scilicet Xocor ; the subject is 6 Oeôc. 

10 Compare Rom. xiv. 1-17. 

11 The same three Mosaic observances are joined together, 1 Chron. xxiit 81 
Compare also Gal. iv. 10. 7 | 

13 Madeic . . .. SéAov, let no man though he wishes it ; this seems the most natu 
ral explanation of this difficult expression ; it is that adopted by Theodoret and Thco 
pbylact We observe again the reference to some individual false teacher. 
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suading you to self-humiliation,' and worship of the angels,” in- 
truding* rashly into things which he has not seen, puffed up by 
his fleshly mind, and not holding fast the Head, from whom “11 
the whole body, by the joints which bind it, draws full sup- 
plies 5 for all its needs, and is knit together, and increases in 
godly growth. | 

If, then, when you died with Christ, you put away the 20 
childish lessons of outward things, why, as though you still 
lived in outward things, do you submit yourself to decrees 
(“hold not, taste not, touch not”—forbidding the use of21 
things which are all made to be consumed in the using®)22 
founded on the precepts and doctrines of men? For these 23 
precepts, though they have a show of wisdom, in 2 self-chosen 
worship, and in humiliation, and chastening of the body, are 
of no value to check® the indulgence of fleshly passions. 


1 Tarewoppocbry is joined with dpesdia oéuaroc in verse 23, whence it seems to 

mean an exaggerated self-humiliation, like that which has often been joined with 

ascetic practices, and has shown itself by the devotce wearing rags, esposing hiraself 
to insult, living by beggary, &c. 

? Mr. Hartley mentions a fact in the later Christian history of Colossæ, which is at 
least curious when considered in connection with St. Paul’s warning concerning angels, 
and the statement of Herodotus regarding the river Lycus ‘The modern Greeks have 
a legend to this effect:—“An overwhelming inundation threatened to destroy the 
Christian population of that city. They were flecing before it in the utmost consterna- 
tion, and imploring superior succour for their deliverance. At this critical moment, 

. the archangel Michael descended from heaven, opened the chasm in the earth to which 
they still point, and at this opening the waters of the inundation were ewallowed up 
and the multitude was saved.” (Res. in Greece, p. 52.) À church in honour of the 
archangel was built at the entrance of the chasm. This vaôc dpyayyelmwdc is men- 
tioned by Nicetas in the passage quoted before (p. 382, note). See also the notes in 
the Bonn ed. of Codinus Curopalates, where if is said that on the Gth of September, 
Tù &v Xüvaic Toù Gpyioroarpyou MixénA Oaüua reparovpyeira. A council held at 
the neighbouring town of Laodicea, in the 4th century, condemned this Angel worship ; 
and Theodoret speaks of it as existing in the same region. 

3 ’Euxÿ is here joined to éubaredur. | 

4 O5, not #ç, as in A. V. For we need not suppose that &£ où is used adverbially 
here, as at Phil, ïil. 20. 

5 ’Ereyopyyoüuevoy, literally, furnished with all things necessary to its support. 

6 The reference is to verse 12. The literal translation is &f you died with Christ, 
puiting away rc. | 

7 “A9 is distinguished from wiy7c, the former, cocveying (according to its original 
sense) the notion of close contact and retention, the latter of only momentary con- 
tact, compare 1 Cor. vii. 1, and also John xx. 17, where wÿ you änrov should probably 
be translated ‘‘ hold me not,” or “cling not to me.” 

8 This appears to be the best view of this very dificult ‘passage, on à Comparison 

with 1 Cor. vi. 13, and with St. Paul’s general use of 6beipu. 

9 Ilpèç mAnouovÿv rc oapkôce, literally, ên reference to the indulgence of the flesh, 
The difficulty of this verse is well known: no commentator (so far as we are aware} 
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1 If, then,' you were made partakers of Christ’s Exhortation ts 


venward af. 


resurrection, seek those things which are above, fections. 
2 where Christ abides,’ seated on the right hand of God. Set 
8 your heart on things above, not on things earthly ; for ye are 
4 dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ, 
who is our life, shall be made manifest, then shall ye-be made 
manifests with Him in glory. | 
5 Give, therefore, unto death your earthly mem- Against bea- 


then impurity 


bers; fornication, uncleanness,‘ shameful appetites, andother vices. 
6 unnatural desires, and the lust of concupiscence,’ which is 
idolatry. For these things bring the wrath of God upon the 
7 children of disobedience; among whom you also walked in 
8 former times, when you lived therein ;. but now, with us,‘ you 
likewise must renounce them all Anger, passion, and malice 
must be cast away, evil-speaking and reviling put Exhortation to 


ut on  tho 


a out of your mouth. Lie not one to another, but? Christian cha- 


racter in all it: 


io put off the old man with his deeds, and put on the yarious pere 


ions. 


new man, who grows continually to a more perfect 
11 knowledge and likeness of his Creator’. Whereïn there is not 
Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncireumeision, barbarian, 


bas suggested the interpretation adopted above. De Wette’s objections to the view of 
Meyer, Olshausen, and others (who explain capkéc here by Troÿ voèc rc caprôç in 
verse 18) seem conclusive ; but his own interpretation, which leaves the verse a mere 
statement of the favourable side of this Colossian asceticism, unbalanced by any con- 
trary conclusion, and with nothing to answer to 267ov uév, appears still more un- 
tenable. _ “ . 

1 The reference is to it. 12. 3 ’Ecriv is not the mere copula here. 

8 So also Rom. vüi. 19, the coming of Christ in glory is identified with the &roku- 
Avi rüv vlüv rod 6e0oû. St. Paul declares, that the real nature and glory of Christ’s 
pcople (which is now hidden) will be manifested to all mankind when Christ shall 
come again, aud force the world to recognise him, by an open display of his majesty. 
The authorised version (though so beautiful in this passage that it is impossible to 
deviate from it without regret), yet does not adequately represent the original ; 
“appear” not being equivalent to pavepobyras. | 

.4 Viz. of word as well as deed. _ 

5 Tv mAeoveflav, whence the before-named special sins spring, as branches from the 
root. For the meaning of the word see note on 2 Cor. v. 11. Lust is called idolatry, 
either because impurity was so closely connected with the heatben idol-worship, or 
because it alienates the heart from God. 

5 Kaè duels, you as well as other Cäristians. There should be a comma after 
abrotç [or roûrou, according to Tischendorf”’s reading}, and a full stop at révra. 
Then the exhortation beginning épyàr, &e., follows abruptly, a repetition of à r60: 564 
being understood from the sense. : 

7 *Amekdvoduevot is here equivalent to drexdoaoe 6è ; compare Evdéoaobe (v. 12). 

8 For this use of véos compare Heb. xiïi. 24. : 

# Literaily, who is continually renewed [present participle] 40 êie ublainmeri 
{eicl of à true knowledge arcording to the likeness of his Creator. 
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Scytian, bondsman, freeman; but Christ is all, and in all. 
Therefore, as God’s chosen people, holy and beloved, put on 11 
tenderness of heart, kindness, selfhumiliation,!' gentleness, 
long-suffering ; forbearing one another, and forgiving one13 
another, if any thinks himself aggrieved by his neighbour; 
even as Christ forgave you, so also do yé. And over all the 14 
rest put on the* robe of love, which binds together and coim- 
pletes the whole: Let the peace of Christ+ rule in your15 
hearts, to which also you were called in one body; and be 
thankful one5 to another. Let the Word of Christ dwell in16 
you richly ; teach and admonish one another in all wisdom.s 


Festive meet- inoino f 
pee Let your singing be of. psalms, and hymns, and 
-lebrated.  spiritual songs,’ sung in thanksgiving, with your 


aeart, unto® God. And whatsoever you do, in word or deed, 17 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
our Father through Him. 


Exhortation to Wives, submit: yourselves to your husbands, as 18 
the fulfilment 


cfthe dutis of jt is ° fit in the Lord. 
Husbands, love your wives, and deal not harshly 19 
with them. 
Children, obey your parents in all things ; for this is ac- 20 
veptable in the Lord. 


1 It is remarkable that the very same quality which is condemned in the faise 
teachers, is here enjoined ; showing that it was not their self humiliation which was 
condemned, but their exaggerated way of showing it, and the false system on which it 
was engrofted. 

3 *Eni äot Todrosc vddoavbe. 

3 Literally, which is the bond of completeness. 

4 The great majority of MSS$. read Xpioroÿ. | 

5 Evydpioros is most naturally understood of gratitude towards one another, cspe- 
cially as the context treats of their love towards tlieir brethren; for ingratitude 
destroys mutual love. 

6 The punctuation here adopted is 6 A6ÿoc &. 7. À. nAovoiws. 'Ev réog kr. À. 
£avrodç. The participles dddokovres, &e., are used imperatively, as in Rom. xii. 9-16. 

7 The reading adopted ïs pauois duvoic bôaîc mvevuarikaic v Tÿ xépere dBovrec, 
which is Tischendorf”s, a stop being put after the preceding éavro6ce. St. Paul appears 
to intend (as in Eph. v. 18, 19, which throws light on the present passage) to contrast 
the songs which the Christians were to employ at their meetings, with those impure où 
bacchanalian strains which they formerly sung at their heathen revels. It should be 
remembered that singing always formed a part of the entertainment at the banquets 
of the Greeks. Compare also James v. 13, edOvuet Tic; pañdéro. For the meaning. 
of yépire compare xépirs ueréxyu. 1 Cor. x. 30. | 

8 Oeÿ is the reading of the best MSS. 

9 For the imperfect dvÿxer see Winer, Gram. sect. 41, 3. 

© Fidceoror év Kvpto is the reading of MSS. 
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21  Fathers, vex not your children, lest their spirit should ba 
broken. | | 

22 . Bondsmen, obey in all things your earthly mas- Of slaves and 
ters; not in eye-service, as men-pleasers, but in 

23 singleness of heart, fearing the Lord! And whatsoever you 

24 do, do it heartily, as for the Lord, and not for men; knowing 
that from the Lord you will receive the reward of the inherit- 
ance ; for you are the bondsmen of Christ, our Lord and* Mas- 

25ter. But he who wrongs another will be requited for the 
wrong which he has done, and [in that judgment] there is no 

IV respect of persons. | 

1 Masters, deal rightly and justly with your bondsmen, know- 
ing that you also have a Master in heaven. 


2 Persevere in prayer, and join thanksoiving with He asks for 
. : . their prayers. 
3 your watchfulness thereïn ; and pray for me like- 
wise, that God would open to me a door of entrance: for His 
Word, that I may declare the mystery of Christ; which is the 
4 very cause of my imprisonment; pray for me that T may de- 
clare it openly, as L ought to speak. . 
5 Conduct yourselves with wisdom towards those Conquet to. 
6 without the Church,5 and forestall opportunity. Let even. 
your speech be always gracious, with a seasoning of salt,s un- 
derstanding how to give to every man a fitting answer. 


si AIl that concerns me will be made known to Mission of 
| Tychicus and : 


you by Tychicus, my beloved brother and faithful Onesimus. 
ñ servant and fellow-bondsman in the Lord, whom LI have sent 
to you for this very end, that he might learn your state, and 
9 comfort your hearts ; with Onesimus, the faithful and beloved 


brother, your fellow countryman ; they will tell you all which 
bas happened here. 


? Küpuov is the reading of the MSS, 

* The correlative meanings of xépcoç and doëAoc give a force to this in Greek, which 
cannot be fully expressed in English. ! 

3 Le. slaves and masters are equal at Christ’s judgment seat. 

4 Compare 2 Cor. ii. 12, 5 See above, i. 27. 

6 Toùe é£w, compare 1 Thess. iv. 12, and 1 Cor. v. 12. 


7 'E£ayopatôuevos is translated literally above ; like the English forestall, the verb 


means {0 buy up an article out of the market, in order to make the largest possible 
profit from it. - 


8 Ie. free from insipidity. It would be well if religious speakers and writers 
bal always kept this precept in mind. 
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Grectings from Âristarchus, my fellow-prisoner, salutes you, and 16 
et 
Rome. Marcus, the cousin’ of Barmabas, concerning whom 


you received instructions (if he come to you receive him), and fi 
Jesus surnamed Justus. Of the circumcision* these only are 
my fellow-labourers for the kingdom of God, who: have been a 
comfort to me. Vois 

Epaphras your fellow-countryman salutes you ; a bondsman 12 
of Christ, who is ever contending on your behalf in his pray 
_ers, that in ripeness of understanding and full assurance of. be- 
liefs you may abide stedfast in all the will of God; for I bear 1? 
him witness that he is filled with zeal for you, and for those in 
Laodicea and Hierapolis. 


Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, salute you. 14 


Messages to. Salute the brethren in Laodicea, and N'ÿmphas, 1ë 
Faodeean wwitb the Church at his house. And when this letter 16 
Christians. " . . 
has been read among you, provide that it be read 
also in the Church of the Laodiceans, and that you also read1: 
the letter from Laodicea. And say to Archippus, “Take 
heed to the ministration which thou bhast received in the 
Lord’s service, that thou fulfil it.” | 


Antograp sa The salutation of me, Paul, with my own hand. 11 


lutation and 


venediction. Remember my chains.‘ Grace be with you. 


We have seen that the above epistlo to the Colossians, and that te 
Philemon, were conveyed by Tychicus and Onesimus, who travelled to- 
gether from Rome to Asia Minor. But these two were not the only let- 
ters with which Tychicus was charged. We know that he carried a third 
letter also ; but it is not equally certain to whom it was addressed. This 
third letter was that which is now entitled the Epistle to the Ephesians ; 7 
concerning the destination of which (disputed as it is) the least disputa- 
ble fact is, that it was not addressed to the Church of Ephesus. 


T'’Avepidc has the meaning of cousin (not nephew) both in classical and Hellenistia 
Greek. Sce Tob. vi. 2 (LXX.) and Hesychius and Pollux. 

3 We adopt tho punctuation of Lachmann and Meyer. 

3 We read æemAypogonmuevor, With Lachmann and Tischendorf, and the best MSS 
For the meaning of the word, see Rom. iv. 21. | 

4 If, with some MSS. we read Tovév here, it will not materially alter the sense. 

5 We have before remarked that the right hand, with which he wrote these words 
was fastened by a chaïn to the left hand of the soldier who was on guard over him. 

6 The duÿv (as usual) was added by the copyists, and is absent from the best MSS 

* See Eph. vi. 21, 22. 
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#7" This point is established by strong evidence, both internal and exter 
nal. To begin with the former, we remark, First, that it would be inex- 
plicable that St. Paul, when he wrote to the Ephesians, amongst whom he 
had spent so long a time, and to whom he was bound by ties of such close 
affection (Acts xx. 17, &c.), should not have a single message of per- 
sonal greeting to send. Yet none such are found in this Epistle. $Se- 
condly, He could not have described the Ephesians as a Church whose 
conversion he knew only by report (i. 15). Thirdly, He could not speak 
to them, as only knowing himself (the founder of their Church) to be an 
Apostle by kearsay (ii. 2), so as to need credentials to accredit him with 
them (ïüi. 4). Fourthly, he could not describe the Ephesians as so exclusive- 
ly Grentiles (äi. 11, iv. 17), and so recently converted (v. 8, i. 18, ïi. 13). 

This internal evidence is confirmed by the following external evidence 
also. 

(1) St. Basil1.distinctly asserts, that the early writers whom he had 
consulted declared that the manuscripts of this Epistle in their time did 
not contain the name of Ephesus, but left out altogether the name of the 
Church to which the Epistle was addressed. He adds, that the most an- 
cient manuscripts which he had himself seen gave the same testimony. 
This assertion of Basils is confirmed by Jerome” ÆEpiphanius and Ter- 
tullian. 

(2) The most ancient manuscript now known to exist, namely that of 
the Vatican Library, fully bears out Basils words ; for in its text it does 
not contain the words ‘in Ephesus” at all ; and they are only added in 
its margin by a much later hand. 

(3) We know, from the testimony of Marcion, that this Epistle was 
entitled in his collection the Ebpistle to the Laodiceans. And his autho- 
rity on this point is entitled to greater weight from the fact, that he was 
himself à native of the district where we should expect the earlier copies 
of the Epistle to exist. Ce 


1 The words of Basil are (Basil cont. Eunom. Opp. i. 254), Eféoioig émriorél2lov . .. 
’ONTAZ avrodc idtaÿévrugç dvôuacer, eirüv TOIS ‘ATIOIS TOIS OYZI KAI HIS- 
TOIZ EN XPIZTQ IHEOY. Oÿùro yèp oi mpù uv mapadeddrac:, Ka Mueic &v 
Toic TaAdioÏc Tv dvTiypépor ebpikauer. 

3 (Hieron. ad Eph. ï. 1) : “Quidam putant, &c. alii vero simpliciter non ad eos qui 
sunt se qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sunt scriptum arbitrantur? 

3 Epiphanius quotes Eph. iv. 5, 6, from Marcion’s Toôçc Aaodswxéaç. It is scarcely 
necessary here to notice the apocryphal Epistola ad Laodicenses, which only exists in 
Latin MSS. Itisa mere cento compiled from the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Philippians ; and was evidently à forgery of a very late date, originating from the 
wish to represent the epistle mentioned Col. iv. 16, as not lost. 

4 Tertullian accuses Marcion of adding the title Ilodc Aaodukéac, but not of altering 
the salutation ; whence it is clear that the MSS. used by Tertullian did not contain 
the words & ’Egéow (Tert. adv. Marc. üi. 17 }. | 


$ Many critics object to receive Marcion’s evidence, on the ground that he often 
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The above arguments have convinced the ablest of modern critics thai 


this Epistle was not addressed to the Ephesians.: But there has not been 


by any means the same unanimity on the question, who were its intended 
readers. In the most ancient manuscripts of it (as we have seen) no 


Church is mentioned by name, except in those consulted by Marcion, ac 


cording to which it was addressed to the Laodiceans. Now the internal 
evidencé above mentioned proves that the Epistle was addressed to some 
particular church or churches, who were to receive intelligence of St. 
Paul through Tychicus, and that it was not a treatise addressed to the 
whole Christian world ; and the form of the salutation shows that the 
name of some place! must originally have been inserted in it. Again : 


the very passages in the Epistle which have been above referred to, as 


proving that it could not have been directed to the Ephesians, agree per- 
fectly with the hypothesis that it was addressed to the Laodiceans. 
Lastly, we know from the Epistle to the Colossians, that St. Paul did 
write a letter to Laodicea (Col. iv. 16) about the same time with that to 
Colossæ® On these grounds, then, it appears the safest course to assume 
(with Paley, in the Horæ Paulinæ) that the testimony of Marcion (un- 
contradicted by any other positive evidence) is correct, and that Laodicea 
was ône at least of the Churches to which this Epistle was addressed. 
And, consequently, as we know not the name of any other Church to 
which it was written, that of Laodicea should be inserted in the place 
which the most ancient manuscripts leave vacant. 


male arbitrary alterations in the text of the New Testament. But this he did on doc- 
trinal grounds, which could not induce him to alter the éiéle of an epistle. 

1 Toîc éyéouc Toic oborv Ka mioroic &v Xpior® ’Incoÿ, compare the salutations at 
Rom.i.7. 2Cor.iL Phil i 1; the analogy of which renders it impossible to sup- 
pose odou used emphatically (‘ those who are really &ysor”?) as some commentators 
mentioned by Jerome took it. It is true that this (the oldest known form of the text) 
might be translated “ to God’s people who are also faïthful in Christ Jesus ;? but this 
would make the Epistle addressed (like the 2nd of Peter) to the whole Christian 
world ; which is inconsistent with its contents, as above remarked. 

3 De Wette argues that the letter to Laodicea, mentioned Col. iv: 16, must have 
been written some time Gefore that to Colossæ, and not sent‘by the same messenger, 
because St. Paul in the Colossian Epistle sends greetings to Laodicea (Col. iv. 15) 
which he would have sent directly if he had written to Laodicea at the same time. 
But there is not much weight in this objection, for it was agreeable to St Paul’s man- 
ber to charge one part of the Church to salute the other ; see Rom. xvi. 3, where he 
says dorécaoôe not éométoua. Moreover it seems most probable thaë Col. iv. 16-18 
was a postscript, added to the Epistle after the Epistle to Laodicea was written, It is 
difficult to imagine that the rÿv &k Agodwelac (Col. iv. 16) could have been received 
much before that to the Colossians, from the manner in which it is mentioned, and the 
frequent intercourse which must have occurred between such neighbouring churches. 
The hypothesis of Wieseler, that the Laodicean Epistle was that to Philemon, is quite 
arbitrary, and appears irreconcileable with the fact that Onesimus is expressly called 
a Colossian, and was sent to Colossæ on this very occasion. See also Horæ Paulinx 


{ir loco). 
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Still, it must be obvious, that this does not remove all the difficulties 
of the question. For, first it will be asked, how came the name of Lar 
dicea (if originally inserted) to have slipped out of these ancient manu 
scripts ? and again, how came it that the majority of more recent manu- 
scripts inserted the name of Ephesus ? These perplexing questions are in 
some measure answered by the hypothesis originated by Archbishop 
Usher, that this Epistle was a circular letter addressed not to one only, 
but to several Churches, in the same way as the Epistle to the Galatians 
was addressed to all the Churches in Galatia, and those to Corinth were 
addressed to the Christians “in the whole province of Achaia/’! On 
this view, : Tychicus would have carried several copies of it, differently 
superscribed, one for Laodicea, another, perhaps, for Hierapolis, another 
for Philadelphia, and so on. Hence the early copyists, perplexed by this 
diversity in their copies, might many of them be led to omit the words in 
which the variation consisted ; and thus the state of the earliest known 
text* of the Epistle would be explained. Afterwards, however, as copies 
of the Epistle became spread over the world, all imported from Ephesus 
(the commercial capital of the district where the Epistie was originally 
circulated,) it would be called (in default of any other name) the Epistle 
from Ephesus ; and the manuscripts of it would be so entitled ; and thence | 
the next step, of inserting the name of Ephesus into the text, in a place 
where some local designation was plainly wanted, would be a very easy 
one. And this designation of the Epistle would the more readily prevail, 
from the natural feeling that St. Paul must have written® some Epistle to 
so great à Church of his own fourding as Ephesus. - 

Thus the most plausible account of the origin of this Epistle seems t 
be as follows. Tychicus was about to take his departure from Rome for 
Asia Minor. -St. Paul had already written his Epistle to the Colossians 


1 See 2 Cor. i. 1, and p. 96, above. - » 
_ * That of the Codex Vaticanus, above described as agrecing vrith the most ancient 
MSS. seen by Basil. 
: 3 We cannot doubt that St. Paul did write many epistles which are now lost He 
himself mentions one such to the Corinthians, as we have seen (page 29); anditisa 
mysterious dispensation of Providence that his Epistles to the two great metropolitan 
* churches of Antioch and Ephesus, with which he was himself so peculiarly connected, | 
should not have been preserved to us. | 

4 It is here assumed that the Epistle to the Colossians was written before that 
(so called) to the Ephesians. This appears probable from a close examination of the 
parallel passages in the two Episiles ; the passages in Ephesians bear marks of being : 
expanded from those in Colossians ; and the passages in Colossians could not be so 
well explained on the converse hypothesis, that they were a condensation of those in 
Ephesians. We have remarked, however, in à previous note, that we must assume the 
reference in Colossians to the other epistle (Col. iv. 16), to have been added as a post- 
script; unless we suppose that St. Paul there refers to the rÿv &x Aaodkefac before it 


was actually written (as intending to write it, and send it by the. same messenger) 
vhich he might very well have done. ; | 
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. at the request of Epaphras, who had informed him of their danger. But 
Tychicus was about to visit other places, which, though not requiring the 
same warning with Colossæ, yet abounded in Christian converts. Most 
of these had been heathens, and their hearts might be checred. and 
strengthened by words addressed directly to themselves from the great 
Apostle of the Grentiles, whose face they had never seen, but whose name 
they had learned to reverence, and whose sufferings had endeared him to 
their love. These scattered Churches (one of which was Laodicea :) had 
very much in common, and would all be beneñtted by the same instruction 
and exhortation. Since it was not necessary to meet the individual case 
of any one of them, as distinct from the rest, St. Paul wrote the ‘same 
letter to them all, but sent to each à separate copy authenticated by the. 
precious stamp of his own autograph benediction. And the contents of 
this circular epistle naturally bore a strong resemblance to those of the 
letter which he had just concluded to the Colossians, because the thoughts 
which filled his heart at the time would necessarily find utterance in simi- 
lar language, and because the circumstances of these Churches were in 
themselves very similar to those of the Colossian Church, except that 
they were not infected with the peculiar errors, which had crept in at 
Colossæ. The Epistle which he thus wrote consists of two parts : first, a. 
doctrinal, and, secondly, à hortatory portion. The first part contains a 
summary, very indirectly conveyed (chiefly in the form of thanksgiving), 
of the Christian doctrines taught by St. Paul, and is especially remarka- 
ble for the great prominence given to the abolition of the Mosaic Law. 
The hortatory part, which has been so dear to Christians of every age and 
country enjoins unity (especially between Jewish and Gentile Christians), 
the renunciation of heathen vices, and the practice of Christian purity. 
It lays down rules (the same as those in the Epistle to Colossæ, only in an 
expanded form) for the performance of the duties of domestic life, and 
urges these new converts, in the midst of the perils which surrounded 
them, to continue steadifast in watchfulness and prayer. Such is the 
substance, and such was most probably the history of the following 
Epistle. | 


1 It has been objected to the circular hypothesis, that the Epistle, if meant as a cir- 
cular, would have been addressed rois odouv ëv 'Ao:ÿ. But to this it may be replied 
that on our hypothesis the Epistle was not addressed to al the churches in Proconsu 
lar Asia, and that ît was addressed to some churches not in that province. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS (SO CALLED)j: 
L | . 
1 Pauz, An Aposrce or Jesus CHRIST, BY THE WILL  Selutaton 
| or. Gon, ro Gon’s* PEOPLE WHO ARE [IN LAobr 
cea‘], AND WHO HAVE FAITH IN Cumisr Jesus. 


2 Grace be to you and peace, from God our Father, and from 
our Lord Jesus Christ. | ; 


3  Blessed be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Thaskssivine 


for redemption 


‘0 4 : ‘ nt ä knowledge 
Christ, who has given‘ us in Christ all spiritual and inorleñge 


4 blessings in the heavenss Even as He chose u$in ï, He 


Him, before he foundation of the world, that: we Poste 
_5 should be holy and spotless in his sight. For in His love® He 
_predestined us to be adopted among His children through 


6 Jesus Christ, according to the good pleasure of His will, that 


1 In the above introductory remarks it is assumed that this Epistle was côtem- 
porary with that to the Colossians, which is stated in tbe Epistle, itself (vi. 21. 
Compare Col. iv. 7). Its date, therefore, is fixed by tbe aratiments in p. 384. 
We may here shortly nctice the arguments which have éen advanced by some 
German critics, for rejecting the Epistle altogether.as”"a forgery. Their objections 
against its authenticity are principally the fotlôwing. First, The difficulties re- 
” s«pecting its destination, which have been” already noticed. Secondly, The want 
of originality in its matter, the substance of its contents being found also in the 
Côlossians, or others of St. Paul’s Epistless This phenomenon has been accounted 
for above (p. 398), and is-well explained by Paley (HoræPaulinæ). Thirdly, Certain 
portions of the doctrinal contents are thought to indicate a later origin e. g., the De- 
. monology (ii. and vi. 12). Fourthly, Some portions of the style are considered un- 
Pauline. Fifthly, Several words are used. in a sense different from that which they 
bear in St. Paul’s other writings. These three last clâsses of difficulties we cannot 
pretend fully to explain, nor is this the place for their discussion ; but as à general 
answer to them we may remark; First, That if we had a fuller knowledge of the per- 
sons to whom, and especially of the amanuensis by whom, the letter was written, they 
would probably vanish. Secondly, that no objector has yet suggested a satisfactory 
explanation of the origin of the Epistle, if it were a forgery ; no motive for forgery 
can be detected in ïb; it contains no attack on post-apostolic forms of heresy, no indi- 
cation of a later development of church government. The very want of originality 
alleged against it would not leave any motive for its forgery. Thirdly, It was unani- 


mously received as St. Paul’s Epistle by the early church, and is quoted by Polycarp 
and Irenæus. | | 


3 For the translation of éyfouc see note on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

3 See the preceding remarks, p. 396. 

4 ‘Hyuäç (here) includes both #he writer and (apparently) the other Apostles ; while 
Kai duetc (v. 13) addresses the readers as distinguished from the writer. 


5 ’Ev roîç érovpariouc. This expression is peculiar to the present Epistle, in which 


ît occurs five times. | 
. 6. We join &v dyarÿ with v. 5. 
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we inight praïse and glorify His grace, wherewith He favoured : 
us in His beloved. For in Him we have our redemption 7 
through His blood, even the forgiveness of our sins, in the 
richness of His grace,” which he bestowed upon us above mea- 
sure ; and He made known°to us, in the fulness of wisdom 8 
and understanding, the mystery of His will, according to His 9 
good pleasure, which He had purposed in Himself to fulfil, 
that it should be dispensed* in the fulness of time ;5 to make 11 
all things ones in Christ as head, yea, both things in heaven 
and things on earth in Him; in whom we also received the11 
portion of our lot,’ having been predestined thereto according 
to His purpose, whose working makes all falfil the counsel of 
His own will; that unto His praise and glory s we might live, 12 
who have? hoped i in Christ before you. 

Thanks for And you, likewise, have hoped in Him, since 12 


their conver- 


sion, and pray- yOU heard the message of the truth, the Glad- 


er for their en- 


lghtenment.  fidings of your salvation ; and you believed in Him, 
and received His seal, the Holy Spirit of promise ; who is an 114 
earnest of our inheritance, given“ to redeem that which Ho 
bath purchased." to the praïse of His glory. | 


1 Observe yéproc, Exapiruoer, which would be more literally translated His favour 
toherewith he favoured us. 

3 Comma at the end'of verse 7, colon at 4uäc (v. 8), and no stop at the end of verse 
8, taking émeplôceucer transitively. 

3 This is referred to (iii. 3). Compare yvopioac uiv Tr uvorépuon with &yvopio@r 
got Tà pvorñprov, which proves #uîv here to correspond with yo there. 

4 Oixavoutav. According to most interpreters this expression is used in this Epistle 
in the sense of adjustment, or preparation ; but as the meaning it bears elsewhere in 
St. Paul’s writings (viz. the office of a steward in dispensing his master's goods, sce 
1 Cor. ix. 17, and cf. Col. i. 25) gives a very intelligible sense to the passages in this 


Epistle, it seems needless to depart from it, The meaning of the present passage is 


best illustrated by äii. 2, 8. 

5 Literally for a dispensation [of it], which belongs to the fulness of time. 

6 ’Avyakeÿ, T. 7. ëv T@ Xpioré, literally fo unite all things under onc head, ir 
union with Christ: so Chrysostom explains if, wfav xepañÿv émibeivar müot Tèv 
Xpsorér. For the doctrine, compare 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

7 "EkAno60muer, “in hæreditatem adsciti sumus.?’ 

8 Eiç ématvor d6£mç may be considered as a Hebraïsm ; literally, that we should be 
for the glory-praise of Him ; compare verse 6 (the best MSS. omit the 17ç). 

9 TpocAriçerw might mean, as some take it, £o look forward with hope: but the 
other meaning appears most obvious, and best suite the context. Compare rpoe206v. 
Ter, Acts xx. 18. : 

10 Compare Rom. viii. 23. 

1 Eiç, not until (A. V.). 

1 Tÿc reperocmoéwe, used in he same sense here as ékkAyoia ÿv Trepiemotmoaro (Acts 
xx. 28). The metaphor is that the gift of the Holy Spirit was an earnest (that is, a 
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15  Wherefore I, also, since I heard of your faith in our Lord 
16 Jesus, and your love to all God’s people, give thanks for you 
17 without ceasing, and make mention of you in my prayers, be- 
seeching the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, 
to give you a spirit of wisdom and of insight, in the true know- 
18 ledge of Himself; the eyes of your’ understanding being filled. 
with light, that you may know what is the hope of His call- 
19ing, and how rich is the glory of His inheritance, in His people, 
and how surpassing is the power which Ee has shewn toward 
us who believe; [for he has dealt with us} in the strength ot 
20 that might wherewith He wrought in Christ, when Ofce and die 
He raised Him from the dead ; and set Him on His 
210wn right hand in the heavens, far above every” Principality 
and Power, and Might, and Domination, and every name which 
is named, not only in this present time, but also in that which . 
22is to come. And 7e put all things under His feet,” # and 
gave Him to be sovereign head of the Church, which is His 
23 body ; the * Fulness of Him who fills all things everywhere 
I. with Himself. And you, likewise, He raised from They ha4 been 


awakened from 


1 death* to life, when you were dead in transgressions heathenism by 


God’s grace, . 


2 and sins; wherein once you walked according to 
the course of this world, and obeyed the Ruler of the Powers 
of-the Air, even the Spirit who is now working in the children 
8 of disobedience ; amongst whom we also, in times past, lived, 


part payment in advance) of the price required for the full deliverance of those who 
had been slaves of sin, but now were purchased for the service of God. 

1 The majority of MSS. read rapd'ac, which would give the less usual sense, fhe eyes 
of your heart. . 

3 See Col. i. 16 and note. 
. 8 Ps. vi. 6. (LXX.), quoted in the same Messianie sense, 1 Cor. xv. 27, and Heb. 
Hi. 8 Compare also Ps. ex. 1. | 

4 We gee hcre again the same allusion to the technical use of the word rAfpoua by 
false teachers, as in Col. il. 9,10. St. Paul there asserts that, not the angelic hier 
archy, but Christ himself is the true Jfulness of the Godhead ; and here that the 
Church is the Juiness of Christ, that is, the full manifestation of his being, because 
penetrated by His life, and living only in Him. Jt should be observed that the Church 
is here spoken of s0 far forth as it Corresponds to its ideal, For the translation sf 
rAnpouuévov, see Winer, Gram. sect. 39, 6. 

5 The sentence (in the original) is left unfnished în the rapidity of dictation ; eur 
the verb is easily supplied from the context. : ! 
L Con D 20 Le ToUTov is equivalent ‘0 aiüva roÿro. Compare 2 Cor. iv à. 

| 7m the Rabbinical theology evil spiris were designated as the “ Powers of the 
air St. Paul is here again probably alluding to the language of those teachers 
against whom he wrote to the Colossians. 
VOT. I1—96 
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all of us, in fleshly lusts, fulfilling the desires of our flesh, and 
of oùr imagination, and were by nature children of wrath, no 
less than others. But God, who is rich in mercy, because of 4 
the great love wherewith He loved us, even when we were 5 
dead in sin, caused us to share the life of Christ—{(by grace you 
are saved),—and in° Christ Jesus, He raised us up with Him 6. 
from the dead, and seated us with Him in the heavens; that, 7 
in the ages which are coming, He might manifest the surpass- 
ing riches of His grace, by kindness towards us in Christ Jesus. 
For by grace you are saved, through faith; and that not ofg 
yourselves ; it is the gift of God; not won by works, lest any 9 
man should boast. For we are His workmanship, created in 10 
Christ Jesus to do good works, which God has prepared: that 
we should walk therein. | 


and incorpor Wherefore remember that you, who once were 11 
rated into God’s « 
Israel. reckoned among carnal Gentiles, who are called the 


Uncireumcision by that which calls itself the Circumcision (a 
circumcision of the flesh,5 made by the hands of man)—that in12 
those times you were shut out from Christ, aliens from the 
commonvwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenantsS of. 
the promise, having no hope, and without God in the world. 
But now, in Christ Jesus, ye, who were once far off, have been 13 
brought near through the blood of Christ. For He is our14 


The law wbich peace, who has made both one, and has broken 
divided  Jews 


from Gextis down the wall which parted us; for, in Hiss flesh, 15 
He destroyed the ground of our enmity, the law of 

enacted ordinances ; that so, making peace between us, oùt of16 

both He might create° in Himself one new man; and that, by 


1 Oi Aouroi, literally, the rest of mankind, i.e. unbelievers. Compare 1 Thess. 
iv. 15. 

# The meaning is, that Christians share in their Lord’s glorification, and dwell with 
Him in heaven, in so far as they are united with Him. 

3 Viz. the time of Christ’s perfect triumph over evil, always contemplated in the 
New Testament as near at hand. 

4 Le. God, by the laws of His Providence, has prepared opportunities of doing good 
for every Christian. 

5 Meaning a circumecision of the flesh, not of the spirit—made by man’s hands, 
aot by God's. 

$ A1ab, rÿç èT. Compare Gal iii. 16 and Rom. ix. 4. 

7 Both, viz., Jews and Gentiles. 

e I. e. by his death, as explsined by the parallel passage, Col. i. 22. 

8 Christians are created in Christ, (see above, verse 10) i. e. their union with Christ 
is the essential condition of their Christian existence. 
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17 His cross, He might reconcile both, in one body, unto God, 
having slain their enmity thereby. And when He came, He 
published the Glad-tidings of peace to you that were far off, 

18 and to them that were near. For through Him we both have. 
power to approach the Father in the fellowship : of one Spirit. 

19 Now, therefore, you are no more strangers and They are puit 
sojourners, but fellow-citizens with God’s people, ofGoi. 

20 and members of God’s household. You are built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself 

21 being the chief corner-stone ; in whom all the building, fitly 
framed together, grows into a temple hallowed by the’ in- 

22 dwelling of the Lord. And in Him, not others only,; but you 
also, are built up together, to make a house wherein God may 

it. dwell by the‘ presence of His Spirit. 

1 Wherefore |, Paul, who, for maiïintaining the The mystery of 


universal salva- 


2 cause of you Gentiles, am the prisoner of Jesus tion proclaimed 
Christ —forf L suppose that you have heard how sonertorit. 
God’s grace was given me, that I might dispense it among you; 

3 and how, by revelation, was’ made known to me the mys- 

4 tery (as T'have already shortlys written to you; so that, 
when you read, you may perceive my understanding in the 

5 mystery of Christ), which, in the generations of old, was not 
made known to the sons of men, as it has now been revealed 
by the indwelling® of the Spirit, to His holy Apostles and 

6 Prophets ; to wit, that the Gentiles are heirs of the same in- 
heritance, and members of the same body, and partakers of 
the same promise in Christ, by means of the Glad-tidings. 

7 And of this Glad-tidings I was made a ministering servant, 
according to the gift of the grace of God, which was given me 

8 in the full measure of His mighty working ; to me, I say, who 


1 IG is sometimes impossible to translate & accurately, except by a periphrasis of 
this kind. 

? *Ayrov ëv kupto. See the preceding note. 

3 Kat duels. You as well as others, 

4/Ev mveduars. Compare 1 Cor. iii. 16 ; and see note 1. 

5 The sentence is abruptly broken off here, but carried on agaïn at v. 13. The 
whole passage bears evident marks of the rapidity of dictation. 

6 Literally, 4, as I suppose (&tye) You have heard of the office of dispensing 
{olkovouiav, see note on ï. 10) fe grace of God which was given me for you. 

7 ?Eyvoptoôr is the reading of the MSS. | 

8 The reference is to chap. i. 9, 10. 

# Ev mveduarz See notes on verses 18 and 21 above. 

‘ Atroÿ, js omitted by the best MSS,. 
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am less than the least of all God’s people, this grace was 
given, to bear among the Gentiles the Glad-tidings of the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, and to bring light to all, whereby 9 
they might understand the! dispensation of the mystery which, 
from the ages of old, has been hid in God, the maker of all 
things ;* that now, by the Church, the manifold wisdom of18 
God might be made known to the Principalities and Powers in 
the heavens, according to His eternal purpose, which he ful-11 
filled in Christ Jesus our Lord ; in whom we can approach 12 
without fear to God, in trustful confidence, through faith in 
Him. | 

He praye for Wherefore I pray that Ï may not faint under my 13 


tbem, thatthey sufferings for you, which are your glorÿ. For this 14 
may be 


tegimel cause Ï bend my knees before the Father,t whose 15 
ed. children s all are called in heaven and in earth, be-16 
seeching Him, that, in the richness of His glory, He would 
grant you strength by the entrance of His Spirit into your in- 
ner man, that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that17 
having your root and your foundation in love, you may be en-18 
abled, with all God’s people, to comprehend the breadth and 
length, and depth and height thereof; and to know the love of19 


Christ which passeth knowledge, that you may be filled there- 


with, even to the measure of? the Fulness of God. Now unto 20. 


Doxology. Him who is able to do exceeding abundantly, above 
all that we ask or think, in the power of his might which 21 
woïks within us,—unto Him, in Christ Jesus, be glory in the 
Church, even to all the generations of the age of ages. 
Amen. 


1 The best MSS. read oëkovouia not «otvwvia. See note on i. 10. 

3 Ac ’Ipcoÿ Xpioroÿ is not in the best MSS. 

3 Le. by the union of all mankind in the Church. That which caïls torth the ex- 
pressions of rapturous admiration here, and in the similar passage in Romans (xi. 33), 
is the divine plan of including all mankind in a universal redemption. 

4 The words roÿ to Xpioroÿ are not in the best MSS. 

5 The sense depends on the paronomasia between rarépa and æarpia, the latter word 
meaning a race descended from a common ancestor. Compare ëx marpias Aaëô 
(Luke ïi. 4). If fatherhood had this meaning in English (as it might have had, az- 
cording to the analogy of “ a brotherhood?”), the verse might be literally rendereä 
from whom every fatherhood in heaven and earth is named ; i. e. the very name of 
Jfatherhood ‘refers us back to Gôd as the father of all. The À. V. is incorrect, and 
would require 7 rarpia. 

6 Again we observe an apparent allusion to the technical employment uf the words 
yvüsic and rAfpoua. 

7 Eic not with (A. V.) 
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LV. | 
À d’ F” Gxht: 1 : 
£ I, therefore, the Lord’s prisoner, exhort you to Exhurtation. te 


walk worthy .of the calling wherewith you were ent gifts ani 
2 called ; in all lowliness,' and gentleness, and long- conne to 
8 suffering, forbearing one another in love, striving to Churen. 
maintain the unity of the Spirit, bound together with the bond 
4 of peace. You are one body and one spirit, even as you were 
5 called to share one common hope; you have one Lord, you 
6‘have one faith, you have one baptism ; you have one God and 
Father of all, who is over all, and works through all, and dwells 
Fr inall* But each one of ns received the gift of grace which 
he possesses according to the measure: whereïn it was given by 
8 Christ. Wherefore it ist written: “ Wen le went up on 
9 high, He led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men” Now 
that word Je went up,” what saith it, but that He frst 
_10 came down to the earth below? Yea, He who came down is 
the same who is gone up, far abôve ail the heavens, that He 
11 might fill all things And He gave some to be apostles, and 
soine prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and 
12 teachers ; for the perfecting of God’s people, to labour’ in 
13 their appointed service, to build up the body of Christ ; till we 
all attain the same faith and knowledge of the Son of God, 
and reach the stature of manhood,° and be of ripe age to re- 
14 ceive the Fulness of Christ; that we should no longer be 
children in understanding, tossed to and fro, and blown round 
by every shifting current of teaching, tricked by the sleight 
150f men, and led astray into the snares !! of the cunning ; but 
that we should live in truth and love, and should grow up in 


\ T'areuvoÿpooévm. See note on Col. iii, 12, 

* ‘Yuiv, omitted in best MSS. 

8 This verse is parallel to Rom. xii. 6, £yovrec Xaplouarakarà Tv yépiy Tv Goûet 
cav quiv dtäpopa. The whole context of the two passages also throws lignt on both. 

4 Aéyer (SC. 7 ypaÿà), see note on Rom. ix. 25. The quotation is from Ps. Ixviii. 
19, but slightly altered, so as to correspond neïther with the Hebrew nor with the 
Septuagint. Our two authorised versions of the Psalms have here departed from the 
original, in order to follow the present passage ; probably on the supposition that St 
Paul quoted from some older reading. | | | 

5 Again we remark an allusion to the doctrine o: # j i 

6 On this classification of church offices, see Vo. L . hs Donpare À 28 

7 Auakoviaç does not mean. “fe ministry ” (A. V.). 

8 Literally, £he oneness of the faith and of the knowledge 

9 *Avdpa réAeuov, literally, & man of mature age, ° 

10 TAmpéuaros. See note on ii. 19. 


» EN led cunningly (ëv ravoup}ig) towards the snares of :nisleading erros 
{rAavic). . . 
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every part! to the measure of His*® growth, who is our head, 
even Christ. From whom: the whole body (being knit to-16 
gether, and compacted by all its joints) derives its continued 
growth in the working of His bounty, which supplies its needs, 
according to the measure of each several part, that it may 
build itself up in love. 


Eshortation to This I say, therefore, and adjure you in the17 


the rejection of . . . . 
heathen vie Lord, to live no longer like other Gentiles, whose 
and to mora . . . . 
renewal. minds are filled with folly, whose understanding is 18 
darkened, who are estranged from the life of God because of 
the ignorance which is in them, through the hardness of their 
hearts ; who, being past feeling, have given themselves over to 19 
lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness in lust.s But you have 20 
not s0 learned Christ ; if, indeed, you have heard His voice, 21 
and been taught in Him, as the truth is in Jesus; to forsake 22 
your former life, and put off the old man, whose way is5 de- 
struction, following the desires which deceive ; and to be re-23 
newed in the spirit of your mind, and to put on the new man, 24 
created after God’s likeness, in the righteousness and holiness 
Agaïnstseveral Of the Truth. Wherefore, putting away lying, 25 
specified vices. : . ; 
speak every man truth with his neighbour ; for we 
are members one of another. Be ye angry, and sin not.” 26 
Let not the sun go down upon your wrath, nor give way to27 
the Devil. Let the robber 7 rob no more, but rather let him 28 
1 Tà zévra. See following verse. 
? Adédverv eiç adrdv is to grow to the standard of his growtA. 
SEE où mäv Tù cœua (ovvapuoñoyoëuevor Kai ovubléaîôueror Où mécmc àdÿc), 
rc émixopnyias Kkar? ëvepyelav, ëv uérpo ëvôc ÉkäorTov jépove, Tv ab£morv roi 
caro moueirat, literally rendered, from whom all the body (being knit together 


and compacted by every joint), according to the working of Ris bounteous pro- 
viding, in the measure of each several part, continues the growth of the body. 


Compare the parallel passage, Col. ii. 19, &£ où mäv Tà coua Où Tüv Gpov ka ovv- | 


décuwr érexopryoûevor Kai cuubtbatéperor ad£er. -De Wette remarks “ Das nebenein- 
ander des ad. els abrèv und des aÿ£. &£ abroÿ ist nicht wenig paradox +”? but why is it 
more paradoxical than to say that à child derives its life (&£) from its father, and 
grows up (eis) to the standard of its father’s growth? That interpretation which 
takes 467 as equivalent to aïoômouc @ view which Meyer advocates) can scarcely be 
reconciled with the parallel passage in Colossians. 

4 ILAcoveëig. See note on 2 Cxx. v. 11 ; and compare chap. v. 3. 

5 bberpôuevor, not “ corrupt 7? (A. V.), but going on in the way of $6opé. 

6 Paslmiv. 4 (LXX.). 

7 KAérrwv. The A. V. would require «Aépac. It should be remembered that the 
Ktémra of the N.T. were not what we should now call #hieves (as the word is gene. 
rally rendered in A. V.), but bandits; and there is nothing strange in finding such 


persons oumerous in the provincial tons among the mountains of Asia Minor. See . 


Val L p. 12. 
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labour, working to good purpose with his hands, that lie may 
99 have somewhat to share with the needy. From your mouth 
-let no filthy words proceed, but such as may build up: the 
Church according to its need, and give a blessing to the hear- 
3oers. And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, who was given 
g1 to seal you * for the day of redemption. Let all bitterness and 
passion, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking be put away 
32 from you, with all malice; and be: kind one to another, ten- 
V. der-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God in Exhortation to 
1 Christ has forgiven you. Therefore be followers of giveness and 
_2 God’s example as the children of his love. And 
walk in love, as Christ also loved us, and gave Himself for us, 
a sacrifice of sweet odour, to be offered up to God.: 
3 But as befits God’s people, let not fornication or Against impu- 
. rity and other 
any kind of uncleanness or lusts be so much as sins of heathen 
4 named among you; nor filthiness, or buffoonery, or ! 
ribald jesting, for such speech beseems you not, but rather 
5 thanksgiving. Yea, this you know ;° for you have learned 
that no fornicator, or impure or lustfnl man, who ïis nothing 
less than an? idolater, has any inheritance in the kingdom of 
6 Christ and God. Let no man mislead you by empty reason- 
ings ; for these are the deeds® which bring the wrath of God 
7 upon the children of disobedience. Be not ye, therefore, 
8 partakers with them ; for you once were darkness, but now 
9 are light in the Lord. Walk as children of light; for the 
fruits of light’ are in all goodness, and righteousness, and 
1 Literally, such as is good for needful building up (oikodouÿ always implies rfc 
ëkkAnoias) that it may give a blessing (for this meaning of xp didovar see Olshau- 
sen and Meyer, in loco) {o the hearers. 
* ’Ectpaytoônre, the tense is mistranslated in A. V. The meaning is rendered evi- 
dent; by i. 18, 14. It is the constant doctrine of St. Paul that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit is a seal or mark of Christ’s redeemed, which was given them at their conver- 


sion and reception into the Church, as a foretaste of their full redemption. Compare 
Rom. viii. 23. . 

8 Tévecôe. This word is sometimes used as simply equivalent to “be ye”’ Cem- 
pare v. 17 

4 Literally, a sacrifice offered up to God (Tpochopèrv Kai duotar—VSuoiay TPOOŸ Ex 
pouévmv) to make a sweet odour. 

5 It has been before remarked that this passage is conclusive as to the use ot 
meoveëla by St. Paul ; for what intelligible sense is there in saying that  covetousness 
must not be so much as named ? | 

6 The MSS. read {ore not éoré. 7 See note on Col. iii. 5. 

8 See 1 Cor. vi. 12-20, and the note. 

3 Viz., the sins of impurity. Compare Rom. i. 24-27. 

+ arc, not mreûuaros, is the reading of the best MSS. 


x 
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sich must be truth. Examine well what is acceptable to the Lord, 16 
example and and have no fellowship with the unfruitful works11 
of Christians. of darkness, yea, rather expose their foulness:! For, 12 
concerning the secret deeds of the heathen,* it is shameñful 
even to speak; yet all these things, when exposed, are made 13 
manifest by the shining of the light; for whatsoever is shone 
upon and made manifest becomes light® Wherefore it ïis14 
written, %_Arvake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 15 
and Christ shall shine upon thee.”s | 

See, then, that you walk without stumbling, not in folly but 
in wisdom, forestallings opportunity, because the times are 16 
evil. Therefore, be not without understanding, but learn to1r 
know what the will of the Lord is. 
Festin, meet Be not drunk with wine, like those’ who live18. 


celebrated.  riotously ; but be filled with the indwelling of the19 
Spirit, when you speak one to another. Let your singing be 


Of psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, and make melody 


with the music of your hearts, to the Lord® And at all times, 20 
for all things which befal you, give thanks to our God and Fa- 
ther, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


T'Eéyyere, “he verb means to lay bare the real character of a thing by ex 
pvosing tt to open scrutiny. 

3 & Adrov, den Heiden+ constr. ad sens.” De W’ette. 

3 Such appears to be the meaning of this difficult verse, viz., that when the lighk 
falls on any object, the object itself reflects the rays; implying that moral evil will 


‘be recognised as evil by the conscience, if it is shown in its true colours by being 


brought into contrast with the laws of pure morality. The preceding éavepodras does 
not allow us to translate pavepoëuevor active (as À. V.). 

4 Aéyes See note on iv. 8. 

5 There is no verse exactly corresponding with this in the ©. T. But JIsaiïah lx. 1 is 
perhaps referred to, poriov, goritov, ’Tepovoalÿu, $ket yäp oov rà éüc, kal ÿ 06£a Kv- 
ptoy ëxé ce dvarérahxer (LXX.). We must remember, however, that there is no proof 
that St. Paul intends (eïther here, or 1 Cor. ïi. 9) to quote the Old Testament. Some 
have supposed that he is quoting a Christian hymn ; others, à saying of our Lord (as 
at Acts xx. 35). : | 

5 See Col. iv. 5 and note. 

7 ?Ev © éortv douria, literally, in doing which is riotous living. 

8 We put à full stop after ‘Eavrôec, éo one another (here), as Col. iii. 16. 

9 Throughout the whole passage there is a contrast implied between the heathen 
and the Christian practice, e. g. When you meet, let your enjoyment consist not in 
Julness of wine, but fulness of the Spirit ; let your songs be, not the drinking-songs 
of heathen feasts, but psalms and hymns; and their accompaniment, not the musse 
of the lyre, but the melody of the heart ; while you sing them to the praise not of 
Buccnus or Venus, but of the Lord Jesus Christ. For the construction and punctua- 
fion see Col. iii. 16 
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21 Submit yourselves one to another in the fear of Duties of wirea 
22 Christ Wives, submit yourselves to your hus … 
23 bands, as unto the Lord ; for the husband is head of the wife, 
even as Christ is head of the Church; His body, which He 
24saves from harm.: . But,‘ as the Church submits itself to 
Christ, s0 let the wives submit themselves to their husbands in 
all things. : 
25  Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the Church, 
26 and gave Himself for it, that having purified it by the water 
wherein it is washed,5 He might hallow it by the indwelling 
27 of the word of God ; that he might Himself® present unto Him- 
self? the Church in stainless glory, not having spot or wrinkle, 
or any such thing ; but that ît should be holy and unblemish- 
28ed. In like manner, husbands ought to love their wives as 
they love their own bodies ; for hé that loves his wife does but 
29 love himself: and no man ever hated his own flesh, but 
_noutrishes and cherishes it, as Christ also nourishes and 
30 cherishes the Church; for we are members of His body, por- 
31tions of His. flesh.s For this cause shall a man leave his 
J'ather and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they 
32 two shall be one flesh” * This mystery is great; but L'1 speak 


1 Xproroÿ is the reading of the best MSS. That this comprehends all the special 
1elations of subjection which follow (and should be joined with what follows), is shewn 
by the omission of ümoréccecôe (in the next verse) by the best MSS. 

2 This statement occurs 1 Cor. üi. 3 almost verbatim. 

3 The best MSS. omit kaè and £ori in this clause : the literal English is Le saves his 
body from harm ; and an analogy is implied to the conjugal relation, in which the 
busband maintains and cherishes the wife. 

4 ?A22à can scarcely be translated “ fherefore ” (A. V.). 

5 Fo5 üdaroç (not simply ÿdaroc); literally by the laver of the ‘water, cquivalent to 
lovrpoÿ maAryyevecias (Titus üi. 5). The following ëv fiuars is exceedingly difficult. 
Chrysostom and the patristie commentators generally take ït as if it were r& ëv p. and 
explain it of the formula of baptism ; De Wette takes the same view. But St. Paul 
elsewhere explains rà fÿue to be equivalent to rù Fua TÂc TiorTewc Ô kypooouer 
«Rom. x. 8), and to pjua 6eoù (Rom. x. 17), (compare also Eph. vi. 17) ; and more- 
over, as VWiner and Meyer have remarked, the junction of &v béuar: with &yséon better 
suits the Greek. On this view, the meaning is that the Church, having been purified 
by the waters of baptism, is hallowed by the revelation of the mind of God imparted 
to it, whether mediately or immediately, Compare Heb, iv. 12, 13 | 

6: The best MSS. read aÿrèç, not aÙThr. Tr 

7 The Church is compared to a bride, as 2 Cor. xi 2. 

8 The best MSS. read Xporéc, 

8 The words “and of hi 2 i i in 

10 Gen ND LEX “ bones ”? are an interpolation not found in the best MSS, 

U The ëyo is emphatic ; I while I 


- quote these words out of the Sceriptures, uss 
‘ken in a higher sense. d 7 … 
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of Christ and of the Church. Nevertheless, let every one of 33 
you individually : so love his wife even as himself, and let-the 
wife see that she reverence her husband. VI. 
Duties of chil- Children, obey your parents in the Lord; for 1 
dren and pa- . + 52 
rents. ° this isright. “Æonour thy father and thy mother”? 2 
which is the first commandment with promise: “ Thaë sé mas 3 
be well with thee, and thou shalt live long upon the earth.” : 

And ye, fathers, vex not your children; but bring them 4 
up in such training and correction as befits the servauis of the 
Lord. | | 
Duties ofslaves - Bondsmen, obey your earthly masters with 5 
&nd masters. . . ‘ . . ; 

anxiety and self-distrust,s in singleness of heart, as 
unto Christ; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as 6 
bondsmen of Christ, doing the will of God from the soul. : 
. With good will fulfilling your service, as to the Lord our 7 
Master, and not to men. For you know that whatever good 8 
any man does, the same shall he receive from the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free. 

And ye, masters, do in like manner by them, and abstain 9 
from threats; knowing that your own Master is in heaven, 
and that with Him is no respect of persons. 

Exhortation, Lo Finally, my brethren, let your hearts be strength-1c 
g in he 
Christion ar- ened in the Lord, and in the conquering power of 
His might. Put on the whole armour of God, that 11 

you may be able to stand firm agaïnst the wiles of the Devil. 
For the adversaries with whom we wrestle are not flesh and 12 
blood, but they are the Principalities, the Powers, and the 
Sovereigns of this® present darkness, the company of evil 
spirits in the heavens. Wherefore, take up with you to the 13 
battle :° the whole armour of God, that you may be able to with- 
stand them in the evil day, and having * overthrown them all, 

1 Oi kal” Eva, in your individual capacity, contrasteä with the previous collective 
riew of the members of the Church as the bride of Christ. 

3 Exodus xx. 12, aud Deut. v. 16. (LXX.). 

3 Exodus xx. 12, and Dent. v. 16. (LXX. not exactly verbatim) 

+ The word xüpuoc, lord, always implies the idea of servants. 

5 Merà p665v Kai Tpôuov has this meaning in St Paul’s language. Compare 1 Cor. 
ii. 3; and see Meyer’s observations on both passages (Krit. Exeg. Comm. in loco). 

6 See note on Col. iii. 25. 

7 This is the literal meaning of évévvauodode ëv Kupiw 

8 Compare Col. äi. 15 and the note ; also John xii, 31. 

> Toù aiwvoc is omitted in best MSS. | 16 ’Ayaadbere, 

 Karepyacauevor, not “ done’? (A. V.). 


a 
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14 to stand unshaken. Stand, therefore, girt with the pelt ot 

15 truth, and wearing the breastplate of righteousness, and shod 

16 as ready messengers of the Glad-tidings of peace: and take up 
to cover you: the shield of faith, wherewith you shall be able 

17 to quench all the fiery darts of the Evil One. Take, likewise, 
the helmet of salvation.,? and the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God.: 

18 Continue to pray at every season with all ear- To Prey, for 
nestness of supplication in the Spirit; and to this Paul. 
end be watchful with all perseverance in prayer for all Christ’s 

19 people, and for me, that utterance may be given me, to 

200pen my mouth and make known with boldness the mys- 
tery of the Glad-tidings, for which I am an ambassador in: 
fetters. Pray that I may declare it boldty, as I ought to 
speak. | | 

21 But that you, as well as5 others, may be inform- Trchiens the 
ed of my concerns, and how IT fare, Tychicus, my° 
beloved brother, and ‘faithful servant in the Lord, will make all 

22known to you. And I have sent him to you for this very 
end, that you may learn what concerns me, and that he may 
comfort your hearts. 


23 Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, Concmäing ben. 
from God our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 

24 Grace be with all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in? 
sincerity.s ; ; ne 


1 En? mâouw=—to cover all. 
* The head of the Christian is defended agai Î i 
gainsé hostile weapons b 

of the salvation won for him by Christ. ? . 7e momredue 

3 For the meaning of “word of Grod,”’ see note on chap. v.26. It is here represented 
as the only offensive weapon of Christian warfare. The Roman pilum (A6yy7, Joh. 
xix. 34) is not -mentioned. For à commentary on this military imagey, and the cir- 
cumstances which naturafly suggested it, see the beginning of the next chapter. 


?] and 


5 Kaè dueic. | 

6 See the parallel passage, Col. iv. 7. 

7 The difficulty of the concluding words is well known: à: églapoia might also be 
translated ir immortality, with the meaning whose Love endures immortally. OIs- 
pansen De sut son elliptical, for £a Soÿr Evoorw Ev Gpbapoig; hut this 
8 Av as usual is omitted in the best manuscripts. 
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NOTE. 


To complete the view of the two preceding Epistles, the follo wing tables are 
added : the first of which gives a comparative outline of their contents; the 
second shows the verbal correspondence between the parallel passages in each :— 


Epistle to Colossians. 
1-2. Salutation. 
3-6. Thanksgiving for their con- 
version (7-8. Epaphras). 


I. 


9-14. Prayer for their enlighten-: 


ment, and thankfulness 
for redemption.. 


15-20. Christs work, nature, and : 


dignity. . 

21-22. He had called them from 
heathenism and recon- 
eiled them to God. 


23-29. Paul a prisoner and minis- 
ter of the mystery of uni- 
versal salvation. 

I. 1-4. Prayer for their constancy 
and growth in Christian 
wisdom. 

4-23. Warning agaïnst a false 
philosophy, which depre- 

To ciated Christ, and united 
Jewish observances (abo- 
lished by Christ) with 
angel worship and asceti- 

: cism. 

TI. 1-4. Exhortation to heavenward 
affections. 


5- 9. Against heathen impurity, 
| anger, malice, falsehood. 


10-16. Exhortation to moral re- 
newal, including meek- 
ness, forbearance, forgive- 
ness, Charity, and mutual 
exhortation. 1. 


16-17. Festive meetings how to be 
celebrated. 


Epistle 


THE LIFE AND: EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, 


to Ephesians (so called). 


LE 1-2. Salutation. 


IT. 


IIL. 


IV. 


3-12. 


‘13-19. 


20-23. 
1-10. 


11-13. 
14-18. 
19-22. 
1-12. 


13-17. 


18-19. 
20-21. 


1-16. 


18-20. 


Thanksgiving for redemp- 
tion and knowledge of 
Christian mystery. 

Thanksgiving for their con- 


version, ‘and prayer for .: 


their enlightenment. 

Work and dignity 
Christ. 

They had been awakened 
from heathenism by God’: 
grace. 

And  incorporated 
God's Israel. 

Law which divided Jews 
from Gentiles abolished. 

They are built into the 
temple of God. 

Mystery of universal salva- 
tion proclaimed by Paul, 
a prisoner for it. 

He prays for himself and 
them that they may 9e 
strengthened. 

And enlightened. 

Doxology. 


of 


into 


Exhortation to unity. Dif 
ferent gifts and offices 
combine [Col. ii. 19] to 
build up the Church. 

Exhortation to reject hea- 
then vice and to moral 
renewal. : 

Agaïnst lying, anger, rob-. 
bery,  impure words, 
malice. 

2 Exhortation to Christ. 
like forgiveness and love. 

Against impurity and other 
sins of heathen darkness. 

Which are to be rebuked. 
by the example and 
watchfulness of  Chris- 
tians [Col. iv. 56]. 

Festive meetings how to be 
celebrated. | 
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NI. 18-19. Duties of wives and bus- 


bands. 
20-21. Daties of children and pa- 
rents. 
IL 22-IV. 1. Duties of slaves and 
masters. 


IV. 2-4. Exhortation to pray for 
themselves and Paul. 


5- 6. Watchfulness in conduct 


towards unbelievers [Eph 
v. 11-17]. 
1 9. Tychicus and Onesimus, the 
messeng'ers. 
10-14. Salutations from Rome. 
15-17. Messages concerning Lao- 
dicea and Archippus. 
18. Autograph salutation and 
benediction. 


. 21-33. Duties of wives and hus 


bands. 
NVL 1-4. Dutiss of childr en and pa- 


rents. 
5-9. Duties of slaves and masters. 
10-17. Exhortation to fight in the 
Christian armour. 
18-20. To pray for others and for 
Paul. 


21-22. Tychicus the messenger. 


23-24. Concluding benediction. 


 Verbal resemblances between the s0-cailed ÆEpisile to the ÆEphesians and the 
ÆEpistle to the Colossians. 


Eph. À 1 Col i.1. 


2 — Col. i. 2. 
3 — Col. i. 3. 
4 — Col. i. 22. 
5 — 

6 — 

7 — Col i. 14 


9 — Col. i. 25. 
1Q — Col. i. 20. 
11 — Col. i. 12. 
12 — 

13 — 

14 — 

15 — 

=} Col. i, 3-4. 


— 


i. 21. 
_S5- Col. ii. 18. 


T5 _ 

8 — 

9 — 
10 — ° 
“Li — Col ji. 13. 


Eph. ü. 1 C} Col, i. 
Ve 


21. 
22. 


14 
Col. ii. u 
d =} {2 20. 


17 
18 — 


iii. 


20 — 
.21-— 


1V. 1 Col. iv. . 3. 
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Epk. iv. 2 e a 12 Eph. V. H — 
8 Co ii. À 17 16— $ CoL iv-5.— 
4 - ES 7 
15 17 — 
5 — . 18 — 
6 . Col. iii. 11. 5 Co ji j16. 
8 — 21 — 
9 — 22 — Col. iii. 18.—- 
10 -— 23 — : 
11 - 924 — 
12 — 25 — Col. iii. 19. 
13 - 26 — VTT 
14 — 7 27 — 
15 — 4 se 28 — 
= =f Col, ïi. 19. 29 
17 — | 30 - 
18 — 31 - 
19.— Col ïii, 5. 31 — 
720 — 7 32 — 
21 — 33 — 
22 — 8 Eph. vi. 1— Col. iii. 20.—— 
25 7 L Oo! if 9. 22 
T 10. = à 
25 — 4 — Col. ii. 247 
26 — 5 — iii. 22 
27 — . 6 — | 23. 
28 — 7— 1 Col. 24. 
__29— Col: iv.6. 8 — ‘ 25. 
30 — 9 — iv. 1. 
31 — Col. ïii. 8. 10 — 
32 — Col. iii. 18. . LL 
v. l- _12-Coli,15. | 
2 ; ART — 
: 78 — 5: li - 
#— | Col. s 8. 15 
5 — 6 6 — 
6—}|. ° 17 — 
T7 - 18 — 2. 
8 -- Col. i. 13 19 — & Col. iv. +3. 
9 — 20 _ ‘Æ. 
10 — l- 7. 
11— 22 —} Col iv. {e 
12 —- 23 — 
13 — 24 — 


From the first of the above tables it will be seen, that there is scarcely a 
single topic in the Ephesian Epistle which is not also to be found in the Epistle 
to the Colossians ; but, on the other hand, that there is an important section oi 
Colossians (ii. 8-23) which has no parallel in Ephesians. From the second 
table it appears, that out of the 155 verses contained in the so-called Epistle to 
the Ephesians, 78 verses contain expressions identical with those in the Epistle to 
the Colossians. | 

The kind of resemblance here traced is not that which would be found in the 
work of à forger, servilely copying the Epistle to Colossæ. On the contrary, it is . 
just what we might expect to find in the work of a man whose mind was 
thorougtly imbued with the ideas and expressions of the Epistle to the Colossiane 
when he wrote the other Epistle. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 


OI ?EK lHS KAIZAPOZ OIKIAZ.—Phil iv. 22 


ŒHK FRÆTORIUM AND THE PALATINE—ARRIVAL OF EPAPHRODITUS—POLITICAL EVENTS 
AT ROME.—-OCTAVIA AND POPPÆA.—ST. PAUL WRITES THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIP 
- PIANS.--HE MAKES CONVERTS IN THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 


Tue close of the Epistle, to which our attention has just been turned, 
contains à remarkable example of the forcible imagery of St. Pauli Con- 
sidered simply in itself, this description of the Christian’s armour is one of . 
the most striking passages in the Sacred Volume. But if we view it in 
connection with tbe circumstances with which the Apostle was sur- 
rounded, we find a new and living emphasis in his enumeration of all the 
parts of the heavenly panoply,—the belt of sincerity ard truth, with 
which the loins® are girded for the spiritual :war,—the breastplate of that 
righteousness,‘ the inseparable links whereof are faith and love,ÿ—the 
strong sandals,5 with which the feet of Christ’s soldiers are made ready,’ 
not for such errands of death and despair as those on which the Præto- 
rian soldiers were daily sent, but for the universal message of the Gospel 
of peace, —the large shield® of confident trust, wherewith the whole man 


1 Eph. vi. 14-17. : 

3 Tv ravorxAiav rod Geo. For authentic information regarding the actual Roman 
armour of the time, we may refer to Piranesi’s fine illustrations of the columns of 
Trajan #nd Marcus Aurelius. There are also many useful engravings in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities. | | 

3 Ieptooëuevos Thv 60pdv duov ëv àAnete. The belt or zona (éworÿp) passed 
round the lower part of the body, below the Sooaë, and is to be distinguished from the 
balteus, which went over the shoulder. 

4 "Evôvoduevor Tv Dépara Ts Oukarooüvne. The VôpaË was a cuirass or corslet, 
reacbing nearly to the loina Its form may be seen in the statue of Caligula, engraved 
in Vol. L. p. 110, : Ù | 

5 Jr the parallel passage (1 Thess. v. 8), the breastplate is described as #énaxa 
mioTewç Kai y. | | 

6 The Roman Cüligæ were not greaves, which in fact would not harmonise with 
the context, but strong and heavy sandals. See J uvenal, iii. 232, 806, xvi. 25, and the 
anecdote of the death of the centurion Julian in the Temple at Jerusalem. Joseph. B 
J. vi. 1, 8. | | TU 

7 Yrodnoäuevor roùc médaç &v Éromuaoig &. Tr. À, .. 

8 The dupedc here is the large oblong or oval Roman shield—the serum not tbe | 


clipeus,—specimens of which may be seen in Piranesi e nt 
Trajan’s column, See especially the pedestal ot 


9 Ty Dupedry Tÿc Tioreug. 
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is protected,: and whereon the fiery arrows of the Wicked One fall harm- 
less and dead,—the close-fitting helmet,* with which the hope of salva: 
tions invests the head of the believer,—and finally the sword of the 
Spirit, the Word of God, which, when wielded by the Great Captain of 
eur Salvation, turned the tempter in the wilderness to flight, while in the 
hands of His chosen Apostle (with whose memory the sword seems insepa- 
rably associated®), it became the means of establishing Christianity on 
the earth. | | 

All this imagery becomes doubly forcible, if we remember that when 
St. Paul wrote the words he was chaïned to a soldier, and in the close 
neïighbourhood of-military sights and sounds. The appearance of the 
Prætorian guards was daily familiar to him ;—as his ‘‘chains” on the 
other hand (so he tells us in the succeeding Epistle), became ‘“ well known 
throughout the whole Praætorium”  (Phïli. 13.) A difference of opinion 
has existed as to the precise meaning of the word in this passage. Some 
have identified it, as in the authorised version, with the ‘house of Cæsar ” 
on the Palatine :6 more commonly it has been supposed to mean that 
permanent camp of the Prætorian guards, which Tiberius established où 
the north of the city, outside the walls.7 As regaÿds the former opinion, 
it is true that the word came to be used, almost as we use the word 
‘ palace,” for royal residences generally, or for any residences of a princely 
splendour,$ and that thus we read, in other parts of the Néw Testament, 
of the Prætorium of Pilate at Jerusalem,° and the Prætorium of Herod at 
Cæsarea." Yet we never find the word employed for the Imperial house 
at Rome : and we believe the truer view to be that which has been 
recently advocated,"! namely, that it denotes here, not the palace itself, 


1 Observe ëri räouw, which is not clearly translated in the authorised version. 
One of these compact Roman helmets, preserved in England, at Goodrich Court. 
is engraved in Smith’s Dictionary. (See under Galea.) 

8 With rv repurepalaian Toù ocowTypiov (Eph. vi. 17) we should compare TEptKeÿar” 
Aaiav éArida owrnpiäc (1 Thess. v. 8). 

4 Tv uéxæpay Toù Ilveÿuaroc, 6 Eoriy fua Oeoù. See note on the passage. 

-5 It is the emblem of his martyrdom : and we can hardly help associating it also 
with this passage, The small short sword ôf the Romans was worn like a dagger on 
the right side. Specimens may be seen in Piranesi, ‘Those readers who have been in 
Rome will remember that Pope Sixtus V. dedicated thé column of Aurelius (ab omni 
impietate purgatam) to St. Paul, and that a statue of the Apostle, bearing the sword, 
is on the summit. 

6 With Phil. i. 13 we should compare iv. 22 in the authorised version. 

7 See above, in the description of Rome, and compare the map. 

8 We find the word used for the Imperial castles out of Rome in Suet. Aug. 72. 
Tib. 39. Calig. 37. Tit. 8 For its application to the palaces of foreign princes 
and even private persons, see Juvenal, i. 10. x. 161. These instances âre given by 
Wieseler, who also refers to the apocryphal “ Acta Thomæ.” 

# Sec above, p. 252. 10 See above, p. 281, n. 2. 

11 In Wieseler’s note, p. 403. 
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but the quarters of that part of the Imperial guards, which was in imme: 
diate attendance upon the Emperor. Such a military establishment is 
mentioned in the fullést account which we possess of the first residence of 
Augustus on the Palatine :: and it is in harmony with the general ideas 
on which the monarchy was founded. The Emperor was prator 3? or com- 
mander-n-chief of the troops, and it was natural that his immediate guard 
should be in à pratorium near: him. It might, indeed, be argued that 
this military establishment on the Palatine would cease to be necessary, 
when the Prætorian camp was established: but the purpose of that 
establishment was to concentrate near the city those cohorts, which had 
previonsly been dispersed in other parts of Italy :* a local body-guard 
near the palace would not cease to be necessary : and Josephus, in his 
account of the imprisonment of Agrippa,:t speaks of a “camp” in connec- 
tion with the “royal house” Such we conceive to have been the bar- 
. rack immediately alluded to by St. Paul : though the connection of these 
smaller quarters with tbe general camp was such, that he would 
naturally become known to “all the rest” 5 of the guards, as well as those 
who might for the time be connected with the Imperial househole. 

What has just been said of the word “ prætorium,” applied still more 
extensively to the word ‘“palatium” Originally denoting the bili on 
which the twin-brothers were left by the retreating river, it grew to be, 
and it still remains, the symbol of Imperial power. Augustus was boru 
on the PalatineS and he fixed his official residence there when the civu 
wars were terminated. Thus it may be truly said that “after the Capi- 
tol and the Forum, no locality in the ancient city claims so much of our 
interest as the Palatine hill—at once the birth-place of the infant city, 
and the abode of her rulers during the days of her greatest splendour,— 
where the reed-thatched cottage of Romulus was still preserved in the 
“midst of the gorgeous structures of Caligula and Nero” 7 About the 


k Kañeira 6è Tà Bacineua mañérov (Palatium), oùx ÔTt Kai EoËË more oùruç 
adrà ôvouäbeoba, dA} Te &v re TS Iaariw (in monte Palatino) 6 Kaïoap üker tai 
êket TÔ orparysov (Prætorium) elye, «al riva Kai mpèc Tv roù Poublov mpoevoikqoir 
ounr n oikia abroÿ (domus Cæsaris) érà roù révroc ôpovc Elabe ka duè Toro kr 
G2A604 mou 6 abrorkpérTop Kara}üy, Tv roÿ malariov érikAmoiv ÿ kaTayGyy adros 
ioxe  Dio Cass. lit, 16. | 

* See what has been said (Vol. I. p. 142) în reference to the term proprætor in the 
provinces. . 

8 Compare Suet. Aug. 49 with Tib. 37, and see Dio C. lv. 19. Tac. Ann. iv. 2. 
Hist. i. 31. : 

4 Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6. He uses orparéxedos for the Prætorium, and Baci}elov for 
the palatium. Compare what is said of Drusus, Suet, Tib. 54. | 

5 Ibid. 

6 Natus est Augustus .... regione Palatii ad Capita Bubula. Suet. Aug. 5. 

L Buubury in the Classical Museum, vol. v. p. 229. We learn from Plutarch an 

Dionysius that this wooden hut thatched with reeds, which was preserved as a m 
VOL. z1.—97 
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close vf the Republic, it was still the residence of many distinguished eiti. 
zens, such as Crassus, Cicero, Cati'ine, Clodius, and Antony: Augustus 
himself simply bought the house of Hortensius and lived there in modest 
state? But the new era was begun for the Palatine, when the first Em- 
- peror, soon after the battle of Actium, raised the temple of Apollo with 
its celebrated Greek and Latin libraries, on the side near the Forum. 
Tiberius erected a new palace, or an addition to the old one, on the oppo- 
site side of the hill, immediately above the Circus Maximus. It remained 
for subsequent Emperors to cover the whole area of the hill with struc- 
tures connected with the palace. Caligula extended the Imperial build- 
ings by a bridge (as fantastic as that at Baïæ 5), which joined the Pala- 
tine with the Capitol. Nero made a similar extension in the direction of 
the Esquiline : 7? and this is the point at which we must arrest our. series 
of historical notices ; for the burning of Rome and the erection of the 
Golden House intervened between the first and second imprisonments of 
the Apostle Paul. Thé fire, moreover, which is so elosely associated with 
the first sufferings of the Church, has made it impossible to identify any 
of the existing ruins on the Palatine with buildings that were standing 
when the Apostle was among the Prætorian guards. Nor indeed is it pos- 
sible to assign the ruins to their proper epochs. All is now confusion on 
the hill of Romulus and Augustus. Palace after palace succeeded, till 
the Empire was lost in the midst of the Middle Ages. As we explore the 
subterraneous chambers, where classical paintings are still visible on the 
plaster, or look out through broken arches over the Campagna and its 
aqueducts, the mind is filled with blending recollections, not merely of à 
long line of Roman C&sars, but of Ravenna and Constantinople, Char. 
lemagne and Rienzi.. This Royal part of the Western Babylon has ak : 
most shared the fate of the city of the Æuphrates. The Palatine con- 
tains gardens and vineyards,f and half cultivated spaces of ground, where 
morial of the simpie habitation of the Shepherd-king,” was on the side of the hill 
towards the Circus, p. 232. 

1 See Cic. ad Fam. v.6. Pro Domo,c.44. Suet. de T1. Gram.17. Dio Cass. li. 27. 

3 Habitavit postea in Palatio, sed nihilominus ædibus modicis Hortensianis neque 


laxitate neque cültu conspicuis. Suet. Aug, 72. 

3 See Hor. Ep. r iü. 17. Suet. Aug. 29. For the date of this temple see Becker’s 
Alterthüumer, p. 425. 

4 The position of the “ Domus Tiberiana ” is determined by the notices of it in the 
- account cf the murder of Galba. Tac. Hist. i. 27. Suet. Oth. 6. Plut. Galb. 24. 

5 See above, p. 352. 

-6 Super templum Divi Augusti ponte transmisso Palatium Capitoliumque conjanxit. 
Buet. Calig. 22. 

7 Domum a Palatio Esquilias usque fecit; quam primo Transitoriam, mox incendie 
absumptam restitutamque Auream nominavit. Suet. Ner. 31. See Plin. H. N. 
xxxvii. 15. 

8 The Farnese gardens ‘and tbe Villa Mills (formerly Villa Spada). are well known 
to travellers. Some of the finest arches are in the Vigna del Collegio Inglese. 
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the acanthus-weed grows in wild luxuriance : but its population has 
shrunk to one small convent ;' and the unhealthy air seems to brood like 


a curse over the scene of Nero’s tyranny and crime? 

St. Paul was at Rome precisely at that time when the Palatine was the 
most conspicuous spot on the earth, not merely for crime, but for splen- 
dour and power. This was the centre of all the movements of the Em- 
pire’ Here were heard the causes of all Roman citizens who had ap- 
pealed to Cæsar.‘ Hence were issued the orders to the governors of 
provinces, and to the legions on the frontier. From the “ Golden Mile- 
stone ” (Milliarium Aureum *) below the palace, the roads radiated in all 
directions to the remotest verge of civilization. The official messages of 
the Emperor were communicated along them by means of posts estab- 
lished by the government :$ but these roads afforded also the means of 
trausmitting the letters of private citizens, whether sent by means of 
tabellaru,’ or by the voluntary aid of accidental travellers. To such com- 
munications between the metropolis and the provinces others were now 
added of a kind hitherto unknown in the world,—not different indeed in 
outward appearance® from common letters,;—but containing commands 
more powerful in their effects than the despatches of Nero,—touching 
more closely the private relations of life than all the correspondence of 


À The Franciscan convent of St. Bonaventura, facing the Forum. 

? See an impressive paragraph in the third volume of the Beschreïibung Roms. 
Einleitung, p. 7. 

$ Compare the language of Tacitus: “ Vitellium in Palatium, in ipsam imperii 
arcem regressum.” Hist. iii. 70. 

4 See the account of St. Paul’s trial in the next chapter. 

- 5 The Milliarium Aureum (afterwards called the Umbilicus Rome) is believed to 
bave been discovered at the base of the Capitol, near the Temples of Saturn and Con- 
cord. Class. Mus. iv. 24. | 

6 See Ginzroë’s thirty-seventh chapter (von den Eïlboten und Posten). So far as 
related to government dispatches, Aungustus established posts similar to those of King 
Abasuerus. Compare Suet. Aug. 49 with Esther viii. 13, 14. 

7 See Becker’s Gallus, p. 250 (Eng. Trans.) 

5 In Vol. I. p. 409, a general reference was made to the interest connected even 
with the writing materials employed by St. Paul. There is little doubt that these 
were reed-pens, Egyptian paper, and black ink. All these are mentioned by St. John 
(à xäprov Kai uéhavoc, 2 Joh. 12; &à méavoc Ka Kkalëuov, 3 Joh. 13); and St, 
Paul himself, in a passage where there is a blended allusion to inscriptions on stone 
and to letter writing (2 Cor. iii. 3), speaks of ink (uËéAar). - Representations of ancient 
inkstands found at Pompeïi, with reed-pens, may be seen in Smith’s Dictionary, under 
Airamentum. Allusion has been made before (p. 308) to the paper trade of Esypt. 
Parchment (Pergamentum : Meubpévac, 2 Tim. iv. 18) was of course used for the 
secondary MSS. in which the Epistles were preserved, See Jerome, Ep. 141; Euseb. 
Vit. Const. iv. 36 ; also Joseph. Ant, xii. 2,10. [We must distinguish between these . 
materials and rivaxiôiov (Luke i. 63), which corresponds to the Latin pugillares.] 


Letters were written in the large or uncial. character, though of course the hand 
writing of different persons would vary. See Gal. vi. 11. 
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Seneca : or Pliny, and proclaiming, in the very form of their salutations, 
the perpetual union of the Jew, the Greek, and the Roman.” * | 

It seems probable that the three letters which we ‘have last read 
were despatched from Rome when St. Paul had been resident there 
about a year,ë that is, in the spring of the year 62 AD. After the depart- 
ure of Tychicus and Onesimus, the Apostle’s prison was cheered by the. 
arrival of Epaphroditus, who bore a contribntion from the Christians 
of Philipp We have before seen instances 4 of the noble liberality of 
that church, and now once more we find them ministering to the necessities 
of their beloved teacher. Epaphroditus, apparently a leading presbyter 
among the Philippians, had brought on himself, by the fatigues or perils 
_ of his journey, a dangerous illness. St. Paul speaks of him with touching 
affection. He calls him his “ brother, and companion in labour, and fel- 
low-oldier” (ii. 25) ; declares ‘that his labour in the cause of Christ had 
brought him near to death‘ (ii. 30), and that he had “ hazarded his life ” 
in order to supply the means of communication between the Philippians 
and himself. And, when speaking of his recovery, he says, “ God had 
compassion on him, and not on him only, but on me also, that I might nôt 
have sorrow upon sorrow ” (ii. 27). We must suppose, from these expres- 
sions, that Epaphroditus had exposed himself to some unusual risk in his 
journey. Perhaps his health was already feeble when he set out, so that 
he showed self-devotion in encountering fatigues which were certain to 
injure him. 

Meanwhile St. Paul continued to preach, and his converts to multiply. 
We shall find that when he wrote to the Philippians, either towards the 
close of this year, or at the beginning of the next, great effects had already 
been produced ; and that the Church of Rome was not only enlarged, but. 


1 We must not pass by the name of Seneca without some allusion to the so-called 
correspondence between him and St. Paul: but a mere allusion is enough for so vapid 
and meaningless a forgery. These Epistles (with that which is called the Ep. to the 
Laodiceans, described p. 395, note 3) will be found in the Codex Apoc. N. T. of Fabri- 
cius Vol. IL), and in Jones on the Canon (Vol. I). 

‘ ? We allude to the combination of the Oriental eip#vr with the Greek yépiç in ‘the 
opening salutations of all St. Paal’s Epistles. See Buxtorf’s Institutio Epistolaris 
Hebraïca (Basle, 1629). ‘“ Græci salutationem significabant per yafpesv, quod Hora- 
tius Græcizans expressit (Celso gaudere, &c. Ep. I. vüi.). In Historia Sacra N. T. 
(KA. Avoiac ré Kp. yeuôvr blue yaiperv, Acts xxiii. 26) . ... Romani salutem dice- 
bant. . ... Hebræi, Chaldæi, Syri Pacis nomine in salutantando usi sunt, quod ubi pax 
est, ibi omnia se prospere habere dicantur,”? pp. 10, 11. There are some good remarks 
on this subject in Koch’s Commentary on 1 Thess, i. 1. 

3 The state of things described in the 4th chapter of Colossians, the conversion of 
Onesimus and his usefulness to St. Paul (Philem. 11-13), imply the continuance of 
St. Paul’s ministry at Rome during a period which can hardly have been less than a 
year. Nor would St. Paul, at the beginning of his imprisonment, have written as he 
does (Philem. 22) of his captivity as verging towards its termination. 

4 See the account of the Macedonian collection, pp. 92, 93. 
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encouraged to act with greater boldness upon the surrounding masses of 
heathenism,: by the successfl energy of the apostolic prisoner. Yet tha 
pclitical occurrences of the year might well have alarmed him for his 
safety, and counselled a more timid course. We have seen that prisoners 
in St. PauPs position were under the charge of the Prætorian Præfect ; 
and in this year oceurred the death of the virtuous Burrus,? under whose 
authority his imprisonment had been so unusually mild. Upon this 
event the præfecture was put into commission, and bestowed, on Fenius 
Rufus and Sofonius Tigellinus. The former was respectable, but wanting. 
in force of character, and quite unable to cope with his colleague, who was 
already notorious for that energetic wickedness which has since made his 
name proverbial. St. Pauls Christian friends in Rome must have trem- 
bled to think of him as subject to the caprice of this most detestable of 
Nero’s satellites. It does not seem, however, that his situation was altered 
for the worse ; possibly he was never brought under the special notice of 
Tigellinus, who was too intent on court intrigues, at this period, to attend 
to so trifling a matter as the concerns of a Jewish prisoner. 

Another circumstance occurred about the same time, which seemed to 
threaten still graver mischief to the cause of Paul. This was the marriage 
of Nero to his adulterous mistress Poppæa, who had become a proselyte 
to Judaïism. This infamous woman, not content with inducing her para- 
mour to divorce his young wife Octavia, had demanded and obtained the 
death of her rival ; and had gloated over the head of the murdered vic- 
tim,‘ which was forwarded from Pandataria to Rome for her inspection. 
Her power seemed now to have reached its zenith, but rose still higher at 
the beginning of the following year, upon the birth of a danghter, when 
temples were erected to her and her infant,f and divine honors paid them. 


\ 


1 Phil. i. 12-14. 

* “Concessit vità Barrus, [so the name is spelt in the best MSS., not Burrhus] incer- 
tam valetudine an veneno .... Civitati grande -desiderium ejus mansit, per memoriam 
virtutis, et successorum alterius segnem innocentiam, alterius flagrantissima flagitia 
et adulteria.  Quippe Cæsar duos Prætoriis cohortibus imposuerat, Fenium Rufum ex 
vulgi favore, ..... Sofonium Tigellinum veterem impudicitiam atque infamiam in eo 
secutus/” (Tac. Ann. xiv. 51.) The death of Burrus wasan important epoch in Nero’s 
reign. Tacitus tells us in the following chapter that it broke the power of Seneca 
(Mors Burri infregit Senecæ potentiam) and established the influence of Tigellinus : 
and from this period, Nero’s public administration became gradually worse and wor: 
ti] at length its infamy rivalled that of his private life. h 

5 Fenius Rufus was afterwards executed for his share in Piso 
Asn. xv. 66, 68), in which he showed lamentable imbe | 

4 “ Additur atrocior sævitia, quod caput am 
vidit” (Tac. Ann. xiv. 64) The account of 
peculiar feeling. 

5 4 Natam sibi ex Poppæû filiam Nero ultra mort 
wv 23). The temples to Popoæa are mentioned in 


*s conspiracy (Tac. 
cility. 

putatum latumque in urbem Poppæa | 
Octavia’s fate in Tacitus is given witk 


ale gaudium accepit” Tac. Ann 
a fragment of Dio. 
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We know from Josephus' that she exerted her influence over Nero in 
favour of the Jews, and that she patronised their emissaries at Rome ; 
and assuredly no scruples of humanity would prevent her from seconding 
their demand for the punishment of their, most detested antagonist. 

. These changed circumstances fully account for the anticipations of an 
unfavourable issue to his trial, which we shall find St. Paul now express- 
ing ;* and which contrast remarkably with the confident expectation of 
release entertained by him when he wrote the letters to Philemon. 
When we come to discuss the trial of St. Paul, we shall see reason to be- 
lieve that the providence of God did in fact avert this danger ; but at 
present all things .seemed to wear a most threatening aspect. Perhaps 
the death of Pallas4 (which also happened this year) may be considered, 
on the other hand, as removing an unfavourable influence ; for, as the 
brother of Felix, he would have been willing to soften the Jewish accus- 
ers of that profligate governor, by co-operating with their designs against 
St. Paul. But his power had ceased to be formidable, either for good or 
evil, some time before his death. 

Meanwhile Epaphroditus was fully recovered from his sickness, and 
able once more to travel ; and he willingly prepared to comply with St. 
Pauls request that he would return to Philipp We are told that he 
was “ filed with longing” to see his friends again, and the more so when 
he heard that great anxiety had been caused among them by the news of 
his sickness.5 Probably he occupied an influential post in the Philippian 
Church, and St. Paul was unwilling to detaïin him any longer from his 
duties there. He took the occasion of his return, to send a letter of 
grateful acknowledgment to his Philippian converts. 

It has been often remarked that this Epistle contains less of censuré ‘ 
and more of praise than any other of St. Pauls extant letters. It gives 
us à very high idea of the Christian state of the Philippians, as shown by 
the firmness of their faith under persecution,f their constant obedience 
and attachment to St. Paul,’ and the liberality which distinguished them 
above all other Churches.® They were also free from doctrinal errors, and 
no schism had as yet been created among them by the Judaizing party. 
They are warned, however, against these active propagandists, who were 
probably busy in their neighbourhood, or (at least) might at any time 
appear among them. The only blemish recorded as existing in the Church 


1 Josephus, Antiq. xx. 7, speaks of Nero Try yvvaui Tlonraia, Deocebÿc yàp 9, 
vrèp rov ’lovdaiwr xapuiôuevoc. This was on the occasion of the wall which. the Jews 
built to intercept Agrippa’s view of the temple. They sent ambassadors to Rome, wha 
‘succeeded by Poppæsa’s intercession in carrying their point. | 

3 Phil, ü. 17, and iii. 11. 3 Philem. 22, 23, 

4 Pallas was put to death by poison soon after the marriage of Poppæa, and “ eodem 
anno Tac. xiv. 65. | | 

5 Phil. ii. 26 6 Phil. i. 28. 29. 7 Phil ii. 12. 8 Phil. iv. 15. 
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of Philippi is, that certain of its members were defcient in lowlhness of 
mind, and were thus led into disputes and altercations with their brethren. 
Two women of consideration amongst the converts, Euodia and Syntycha 
by name, had been especially guilty of this fault ; and their variance was 
the more to be regretted, because they had both laboured earnestly for 
the propagation of the faith. St, Paul exhorts the Church with great 
solemnity and earnestness,! to let these disgraceful bickerings cease, and to 
be all “of one soul and one mind” Ee also gives them very full particu- 
lars about his own condition, and the spread of the Grospel at Rome. He 
writes in a tone of most affectionate remembrance, and, while anticipat- 
ing the speedily approaching crisis of his fate, he expresses his faith, hope, 
and joy with peculiar fervency. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS.: 
L  . | 
1Pauz AND Timoräevs, sonpsmex or Jesus Camisr, TO Salutation. 
ALL GOoD’s PEOPLE IN CHRIST JESUS WHO ARE AT 
..  PHILIPPI, WITH THE BISHOPS ‘ AND DEACONS.5 
2 Grace be to you and Peace, from God our Father, and 
from our Lord Jesus Christ. 


? Phil. ii. 1, 2 and iv. 2. oo 
? The following are the grounds of the date assigned to this Epistle :— | i 
(D) Të was written during an imprisonment at Rome, because (4) the Prætorium 


(. 13) was at Rome; (8) So was the emperor’s houschold (iv. 22) ; (c) He expected : 
the immediate decision of his cause (i. 19. ii. 27 ), which could only have been given : 


at Rome. 


(2) It was written during the first imprisonment at Rome, because (4) the mention j 


of the Prætorium agrees with the fact that, during bis first imprisonment, he was in 
the custody of the Prætorian Præfect : 14 
with his situation in the first two years of his imprisonment (Acts xxviii. 30 31) 

(3) It was written owards the conclusion 3 use ( 
expects the immediate decision of his cause ; 
Philippians to hear of his imprisonment, send. 
ditus’s arrival and sickness, and send back w 


(4) T6 was written after Colossians and Philemon ; both for the preceding reason 
- and because Luke was no longer at Rome, as he was when'those were written; other 


wise he would have saluted à Church in which he had laboured, and would have 
“ cared in earnest for their concerns ?? (see ii. 20). ! 


3 For the translation of &yiouç, see note on 1 Cor. i. 2 


# ’Eniokômoiç. This term was at this earl period j : 

Vol. I. p. 434. 7. JE applied to all the presbyters : see. 
5 Azaxôvoic : see Vol. I. D. 436. It is sin 

. gular that the presbyters and deacons 

should be mentioned Separately in the address of this Epistle only. It has been sue 

cested that they had collected and forwarded the contribution sent by Epaphroditus : 


Epaphroditus to hifn, hear of Epaphro- 
ord to Rome of-their distress (ii. 26). 


3 


; () His situation described (i. 12-14) agrees 


# 
# 


of this first imprisonment, because (a) he N : 
(8) Enough time had elapsed for the ; 
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Thanksgivings T1 thank my God upon every remembrance of 3 
and prayers ior . . M 
tbem. you, (continually in all my prayers making my 4 


supplication for you all? with joy), for your fellowship in for- 5 
warding* the Glad-tidings, from the first day until now. And 6 
[am confident accordingly,: that He who has begun a good 
work in you will perfect it, even until the day of Jesus Christ. 
And it is just that I should be thus mindful 5 of you all, because 7 
you have me in your hearts, and both in my imprisonment 
and in my defence and confirmation 5 of the Glad-tidings, you 
all share in the grace” bestowed upon me. God is my witness 8 
how I long after you all, in the affections of Christ Jesus. 

And this I pray, that your love may abound yet more and 9 
more, in true knowledge, and in all understanding, teaching 
you to distinguish 5 good from evil; that you may be pure, and 1ç 
may walk without» stumbling until the day of Christ; being 11 
filled with the fruits of righteousness which are by Jesus 
Christ, unto the glory and praise of God. 


Intelligence of T'would have you know, brethren, that the things 12 
his condition at . 
Rome. which have befallen me have tended rather to the 


furtherance than hindrance of the Glad-tidings. So that my13 
chains have become well-known in the name of Christ, through- 
out the whole Prætorium,® and to all the” rest. And thus 14 
most * of the brethren in the Lord, rendered confident by my 


1 Observe “ Paul and Timotheus ” followed immediately by “I,” in confirmation of 
‘he remarks in the note on 1 Thess, 1. 2. | 

* The constant repetition of mévreç in connection with dec in this Epistle is re- 
markable. It seems as if St. Paul implied that he (at least) would not recognise any 
divisions among them. See above, : 

3 Eic rù ev., not ‘in the Gospel ” (A. V.). 

4 AT TOÜTO, accordingly ; compare 2 Cor. ii. 3 and Gal. ii. 10. 

5 Toÿro ppoveir dnèp refers to the preceding mention of his prayers for them. 

6 St. Paul defended his doctrine by his words, and confirmed it by his life. 

7 The grace or gift bestowed on St. Paul, and also on the Philippians, was the powe® 
of confirming the Gospel by their sufferings : compare yéperoç here with éxapioën, 
verse 29, 

8 Compare Rom. it. 18. 

S *Arpooxomo seems used here intransitively ; at 1 Cor. x. 32 itis active. 

10 TS rparupiw. For the explanation of this, see above, p. 416. We have seen 
that SE Paul was committed to the custody of the Prefectus Pratorio, and guarded 
by different Prætorian soldiers, who relieved one another. Hence his condition would 
be soon known throughout the Prætorian quarters. 

11 This expression is very obscure ; it may mean either £0 the Prætorian soldiers : 
who guard me, and to all the rest of those who visit me; or to all the rest of ths 
Pratorian Guards. The latter view gives the best sense, 

8 Tadc mAetovaç, not “many? (A. V.) 
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chains, are very much emboldened to speak the Word fearless- 
15lv. Some, indeed, proclaïm! Christ even out of envy and con- 
tention :2 but some, also, out of goodwill. These do ï£ from 
16 love,s knowing that I am appointed to defend the Glad-tidings ; 
17 but those declare Christ from a spirit of intrigue,‘ not sincerely, 
thinking to stirs up persecution against me in my imprison- 
tgment. What then? nevertheless, every way, whether in pre- 
tence or in truth, the tidings of Christ are published; and 
19 herein I rejoice now, yea, and I shall rejoice hereafter. For I 
know that Séhese things® shall fall out to my salvation,”? 
through your prayers, and through the supply of all my needs # 
20 by the spirit of Jesus Christ ; according to my earnest expec- 
tation and hope, that I shall in no wise be put to shame,s but 
that with all boldness, as at all other times, so now also, Christ 
will be magnified in my body, whether by my life or by my 
21 death. For to me life is Christ, and death is gain. But whe- 
22 ther this life : in the flesh shall be the fruit of my labour, and 


1 Toy Xprorôv (observe the article, which seems to indicate that they were Jews, 
wbo proclaimed Jesus as the Messiah). Kmpéooew is to procloim (as a herald), 
karayyéAAeuv to declare tidings of (as a messenger). | 

2 These were probably Judaizers. 

3 The order of verses 16 and 17 (as given in the best MSS.) is transposed in the 
Receïived Text. : 

4 "Epubeiac. See note on Rom. ii. 8. 

5 ’Eyeipesv, not éripépesv, is the reading of the best MSS. The Judaizers probably, 
by professing to teach the true version of Christianity, and accusing Paul of teaching 
a false and anti-national doctrine, excited odiam against him among the Christians of 
Jewish birth at Rome. 

6 Todro, viz. the sufferings resulting from the conduct of these Judaizers. 

7 The words are quoted verbatim from Job xïi. 16 (LXX.). Yet perhaps St. Paul 
did not so much deliberately quote them, as use an expression which floated in his 
memory. | 

8H érexopryia rod Xopyyo5 would mean the supplying of all needs [of the chorus] 
by thé Choregus. So  émixopmyia To nvebuaros means the supplying of all needs 
[of the Christian] by the Spirit. Compare Eph. iv. 16, and Col. üi. 19. | 

9 St. Paul was confident that his faith and hope would not fail him in the day of 
trial. Compare Rom. v. 5 (4 mic où karaoyüve). He was looking forward to his 
final hearing, as we have already seen, page 422. 

10 We punctuate this very difficult verse thus, et 68 rù Er Ev capri rodré pot kaprôc 
&pyov, Kai rl aipioouat, où yvopito.  Literally, bué whether this life in the flesh (com 
pare Tù ®vyrèv roûro, 1 Cor. xv. 54, and 8 vôüv Lo à oapkè, Gal. ii. 20) be my labour's 
fruit, and what I shall choose, I know not. The A. V. assumes an ellipsis after 
capx? Of got mpokeiræs, or Something equivalent, and gives no intell’gible meaning to 
kaprôç épyou. On the other hand, De Wette’s translation, 4f Zife ix the flesh.—àf this 
bz my labour’s fruit, what I shall choose I know not, makes the Kai redundani. 
(which is not justified by the #xample he quotes, 2 Cor. ä. 2, where rai réç is an em. 
phetic question, equivalent to quis {andem, 10h0, I pray), and also supposes ror . 
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what I should choose, I know not. For between the two I ain 23 
in perplexity ; having the desire to depart and be with Christ, 
which is far better; yet to remain in the flesh is more needful, 24 
for your sake. And in this confidence, I know that I shall re- 25 
main,’ and shall continue with you all, to your furtherance and 
joy in faith; that you may have more abundant cause for 26 
your boasting” in Christ Jesus on my account, by my presence 
again among you. 
Exhortationsto Only live: worthy of the Glad- tidings of Christ, 21 
ançe, concord, hat whether Ï come and see you, or be absent, I may 
hear concerning you, that you stand firmly in one spi- 28 

rit, contending together with one mind for the faith of the Glad- 
tidings, and nowise terrified by its enemies ;* for their enmity 
is to them an evidence of perdition, but to you of salvation, 
and that from God. For to you it has been given, on behalf 29 
of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer for His 
sake ; having the same conflict which once you saw° in me, 30 
and which now you hear that I endure. IX. 

If, then, you can be entreated ® in Christ, if you can be 1 
persuaded by love, if you have any fellowship in the Spirit, if 
you have any tenderness or compassion, Ï pray you make my 2 
joy full, be of one accord, filled with the same love, of one 
soul, of one mind. Do nothing in a spirit of intrigue * or van- 3 
ity, but in lowliness of mind let each account others above him- 
self. Seek not your private ends alone, but let every man seek à 
likewise his neighbour’s good. 

Let this mind be in you, which was also in 1: Christ J esus ; 5 


used in a way for which there is no analogy: because the instance quoted by him 
(Mark vi. 15) is not analogous, écelva there being exceedingly emphatic, “ #hese (T 
say), whereas in the roÿro here there is no special emphasis. Meyer’s interpretation 
“is still more unsatisfactory, and equally fails to explain the roüro and the rai. Beza’s 
translation “ an vero vivere in carne mihi operæ pretium sit, et quid eligam ignoro ” 
comes nearest to that which we adopt; but hé leaves out the 7° 670, and there is no 
analogy for rendering «aomûc Éoyou by operæ pretium. 

1 Mevü, shall remain, 1. e. alive. 

% Compare &v Xpror® kavyduevor (iii. 3). : 3 See note on iii. 20. 

4 Compare dyrexéluevoz moAdo?, 1 Cor. xvi. 9. ° 

5 They had seen him sent to prison, Acts xvi. 28. 

6 For rapakaAelv, meaning to entreat, see Matt. xviii. 32, and for rapauv6eto8eu, 
meaning fo urge by persuasion or entreaty, see 1 Thess. ii. 11. 

7 The extreme earnestness of this exhortation to unity shows that the Philippians 
were guilty of dissension ; perhaps Euodia and Syntyche, whose opposition to each 
other is mentioned iv. 2, had partizans who shared their quarrel. 

8 ’Ep:0eta, see above, Ii. 17. 


| rescue. 
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6 who, being in the form of God, thought it rot robbery to be 
7 equal with God, yet stripped,* Himself [of His glory] and 
took upon Him the form of a slave, being changed +*into the 
8 likeness of man. And having appeared in the guise of men, 
He abased himself and shewed obedience,s even unto death, 
9 yea, death upon the cross. Whereïore God also exalted Him 
above measure, and gave Him the name which is above every 
10 name ; that in the name of Jesus, “every Ænee should bow,” 7 of 
all who dwell in heaven, in earth, or under the earth, and every 
11 tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 


God the Father. 
12  Wherefore, my beloved, as you have always obeyed me, not 
as in my presence only, but now much more in my absence, 
8 work out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; 8 for it 
14is God who works in you both will and deed. Do all things 


1 Oùx éprayudv ÿymoaro. This very difficult expression clearly admits of the trans- 
lation adopted in the authorised version, from which therefore we have not thought it 
right to deviate. The majority of modern interpreters, however, take éprayudr 
Yyeioôe as equivalent to &orayua ÿyeto0ai, a phrase which was used by some Greek 
writers (referred to by Wetstein), with the meaning éo reckon a thing as a booty, to 
look on à thing as a robber would look on spoil. Tk is a considerable objection to 
this view, that it makes dprayuôc (properly, fhe act of seizing) identical with éoray- 
ua (the thing seized) ; see Meyer, in loco. The authorised version is free from this 
objection, but it is liable to the charge of rendering the connection with the following 
verse less natural than the other interpretation. . If the latter be correct, the transla- 
tion would be, He thought not equality with God a thing to be seized upon, i. e. 
though, essentiatly, even while on earth, He was in the form of God, yet He did 
noë think fit to claim equality with God until He had accomplished His mission. 

3 Literally, emptied himself. . 

3 The Zikeness of man was the form of a slave to Him, contrasted with the Jorm 
of God which essentially belonged to Him. 

4 Literally, Aaving become in the likeness, which in English is expressed by 4eine 
changed into the likeness. : | . 

5 He “showed obedience ” to the laws of human society, to His parents, and to the 
civil magistrate; and carried that self-humiliating obedience even to the point of sub- 
mitting to death, when He might have summoned iwelve legions of angels * to His 


6 The best MSS. read rù dép. . | 

7 Isaiah xlv. 23 (LXX.), quoted Rom. xiv. 11. It is strange that this verse should 
often have been quoted as commanding the practice of bowing the head at thé name 
of Jesus ; a practice most proper in itself, but not here referred to : what it really pre- 
scribes is, kneeling in adoration of Him. 

8 We have already remarked that with anxiety and self-distrust is a nearer repre- 
gentation of the Pauline phrase, uerà 66600 ka Tpôuov, than the literal English of the 
words with fear and trembling, as appears by the use of the same phrase, 1 Cor. 


il 3. 2 Cor. vi. 15. Eph.vi5, The $660c is a fear of Failure, the rpéuoc an 
rager anxieiy. . ‘ . 
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for the sake of goodwill,' without murmurings and disputings, 
that you may be blameless and guileless, the sons of God with-153 
out rebuke, in the midst of “« crooked and perverse genera- 
tion,” * among whom ye shine like stars* in the world; holding 16 
fast the Word of Life; that you may give me ground of boast- 
ing, even to the day of Christ, that I have not run in vain, nor 
laboured in vain. | 
St. Pauls ex- But* though my bloods be poured forth upon 17 
Rientions. the ministration of the sacrifice of your faith, I re- 
joice for myself, and rejoïice with you all ; and do ye likewise 18 
rejoice, both for yourselves and with me. But I hope in the19 
Lord Jesus to send Timotheus to you® shortly, that I also inay 
be cheered, by learning your state; for I have no other like-20 
minded with me, who would care in earnest for your concerns; 
. for all seek their own, not the things of Jesus Christ. But you 21 
know ? the trials which have proved his worth, and that, as a 22 
son with a father, he has shared my servitude, to proclaim the 
. Glad-tidings. Him, then, T hope to send without delay, as suon 23 
as T see how it will go with me; but I trust in the Lord that [24 
also myself shall come shortly. 
Return of Fa Epaphroditus, who ïs my brother and companivon 25 
in labour and fellow-soldier, and your messenger to 
minister 8 to my wants, [ have thought it needful to send to you. 
For he was filled with longing for you all, and with sadness, 2e 
because you had heard that he was sick. And, indeed, he had 27 
a sickness which brought him almost to death, but God had 
_ compassion on him ; and not on him only but on me, that TI 


© 1 Yrèp rc ebdoxéac has perplexed the interpreters, because they have all joined ie 
with the preceding words. We put a stop after &vepyetr, and take edoxia in the same 
sense as af i. 15 above and Luke iï. 14. I is strange that so clear and simple a con- ‘ 
struction, involving no alteration in the text, should not have been before suggest ed. 

2 Téxva poumrà, yeved okoià kal Oeorpauuéry. Deut. xxxi. 5 (LXX.). The 
preceding duéunra alludes to this vounrè. 

3 doarÿpes. Compare Gen. i. 14 (LXX.) 

4 This but sees to connect what follows with 1. 25, 26. 

5 Literally, J be poured forth. The metaphor is probably from the Jewish drinx. 
cfferings (Numbers xxviii. 7), rather than from the heathen libations The heathen 
converts are spoken of as a sacrifice offered up by St. Paul as the ministering priest 
in Rom. xv. 16. : 

. 6 “Yyiv may be used for mpùc dur. Cf. 1 Cor. iv. 17. 
7 Timotheus had laboured among them at the first. See Acts xvi 
8 Accroupyév. Compare verse 30, Aecroupyia:. 
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28 might not have sorrow upon sorrow. Therefore I have been’ 
the more anxious to send him, that you may have the joy of 
seeing him again, and that Î may have one sorrow the less. 

29 Receive him, therefore; in the Lord, with all gladness, and hold 

sosuch men in honour ; because his labour in the cause of Christ 
brought him near to death; for he hazarded * his life that be 
might supply all which you could not do; in ministering 


to me. 
II  Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. 
1 To repeat the same‘ warnings is not wearisome Warning 


against Judai- 


2 to me, and it is safe for you. Beware of the Dogs,’ zers, and ex. 


hortation to 


beware of fhe Evil Workmen, beware of the Conci- perseverapcein 


3 sion. For we are the Circumeision, who worship race. 
God with the spirit, whose boasting” is in Christ Jesus, and 
4 whose confidence is not in the flesh. Although I might have 
confidence in the flesh also. If any other man thinks that he 
5 has ground of confidence in the flesh, I have more. Circum- 
cised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Ben 
6 jamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; As to the Law, a Pharisee ; 
as to zeal a persecutor of the Church ; as to the righteousness 
7 of the Law, unblameable. But what once was gain to me, that 
8 Ï have counted loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count all 
things but loss, because all are nothing-worth in comparison s 


1 Ereupa. The aorist used from the position of the reader, according to classical 
usage. 

? ITapaboevoëuevoc is the reading of the best MSS. 

3 The same expression is used of the messengers of the Corinthian Church. 1 Cor. 
Ævi. 17. The English reader must not understand the A. V. “Zack of service*? to con- : 
veyÿ à reproach. From this verse we learn that the illness of Epaphroditus was caused 
by some casualty of his journey, or perhaps by over-fatigue. 

4 Literally, £o awrite the same to you. St. Paul must here refer either to some pre- 
vious Épistle to the Philippians (now lost), or to his former conversations with them. 

5 The Judaizers are here described by three epithets : “the dogs”? because of their 
uncleanness (of which that animal was the type: compare 2 Pet. ii. 22) ; “the evil 
workmen” (not equivalent to “ evif workers ” ) for the same reason that they are called 
“ deceitful workmen?? in 2 Cor. xi. 13 ; and “the concision ? to distinguish them from 
the true circumcision, the spiritual Israel. 

6 We retain 6eÿ here, with the Textus Receptus, and a minority of MSS., because 
of the analogy of Rom. i. 9 (see note there). The true Christians are here described 
by contrast with the Judaizers, whose worship was the carnal worship of the temple, 
whose boasting was in the law, and whose confidence was in the circumcision of their 
flesh. | 

Apparently alluding to J'er. ix. 24, “ Fe that boasteth let him boast in the Lerd,'. 
v'hich is quoted 1 Cor. i. 31, and 2 Cor. x. 7. 

8 Literally, because of the supereminence J the knowledge of Christ, ie. Leequse 

{as knowledge of Christ surpasses all things else. 
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with the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord ; for whom I have 
suffered the loss of all things, and count them but as durg, that 

I may gain Christ, and be found in Him; not having my own 9 
righteousness of the Law, but the righteousness of faith in 
Christ, the righteousness which God bestows on Faith ;1 that I 14 
may know Him, and the power of His resurrection, anû the 
fellowship of His sufferings, sharing the likeness of His death ; 
if by any means Î might attain to the resurrection from the 11 
dead. 

Not that I have already won.’ or am already perfect: but 12 
£ press onward, if, indeed, I might lay hold on that, for which 
Christ also laid hold on me.’ Brethren, I count not myself to13 
bave laid hold thereon ; but this one thing I do—forgetting that 
which is behind, and reaching * forth to that which is before, I 14 
press onward towards the mark, for the prize of God’s heavenly 
calling in Christ Jesus. 

Let us all, then, who are ripes in understanding, be thus 15 
minded ; and if in anything you are otherwise minded, that 
also shall be revealed to you by God [in due time]. Neverthe-16 
less, let us walk according to that which we have attained.S | 

Brethren, be imitators of me with one consent, and mark 17 
those who walk according to my example. For many walk, of18 
whom I told you often in times” past, and now tell you even 
weeping, that they are the enemies® of the cross of Christ; 


1 Ex Oeoÿ, which God bestows, Ent Tÿ more, on condition of Faith, Compare 
ërè rÿ miorer, Acts iii. 16. 

3 »EAabor sc. rà BpaBetoy (7. 14). Compare 1 Cor ix. 24, Oôro rpéyere lva Kara- 
Aéfnre. Itis unfortunate that in A. V. this is translated by the same verb attain, 
which is used for KaTarTou in ‘the preceding verse, so as to make it seem to refer to 
that. 

8 Our Lord.had “ laid hold on? Paul, in order to bring -him to the attainment of 
- &tke prize of God’s heavenly calling.”” ’Iyooù is omitted by the best MSS. 

4 The image is that of the runner in a foot race, whose body is bent forward in the 
direction towards which he runs. See beginning of Chap. XX. 

5 The translation in A. V. of rereAelouar (verse 12) and réAesor by the same word, 
makes St. Paul seem to contradict himself. ‘TéAesoc is the antithesis of z#mcoç. Com-. 
pare 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 

6 See Winer, & 45,7. The precept is the same given Rom. xiv. 5. The words 
. avôve rù adrè ppoveir are omitted in the best MSS. 

7 "EAeyor. Literally, Z'used to tell you. 

8 For the construction of roùc Exüpoës, compare rÿv &wyv, 1 John ïüi. 25. ‘The per- 
sons meant were men who led licentious lives (like the Corinthian free-thinkers), and 
they are called ‘ enemies of the cross ?” because tbe cross was the symbol of mortifica 


bon. 
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19 whose end is destruction, whose God is their belly,' and whose 
glory is in their shame ; whose mind is set on earthly things. 
20 For my life * abides in heaven, from whence # also T look for a 
21 Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ; who shall change my vile‘ 
body into the likeness of His glorious body ; according to the 
rv working whereby He is able even to subdue all things unto 
1 Himself. Therefore my brethren, dearly beloved and longed 
for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my cearly 


beloved. 
2  Lexhort Euodia, and I exhort Syntyche,s to be Euoai and 


Syhtyche must 
3 of one mind in the Lord. Yea, and I beseech thee be réconcile. 


also, my true yoke-fellow,f to help them [to be reconcïled] ; £or 
they strove earnestly in the work of the Glad-tidings with me, 
together with Clemens’ and my other fellow-labourers, whose 
names are in the Books of Life. 

4  Rejoicein the Lord at alltimes. Again will I Exhortation to 


rejoice in tri- 


rejoi bulation, and 
5 say, rejoice. Let your forbearance be known to all bulation, and 


6 men. The’ Lord is at hand. Let no care trouble low gooûness. 
you, but in all things, by prayer and supplication with thanks- 


1 Cf. Rom. xvi. 18. 

3 IloAéreuua must not be translated cifizenship (as has been proposed), which would 
be modureta (cf. Acts xxil. 28). Tlolsredeoôar means to perform the functions of 
civil life, and is used simply for éo live; see Acts xxiii. 1, and Phil. i. 27. Hence 
: mohireuua means the éenor af life. It should bé also observed that drépyec is more 
: than éori. 

3 ’EË où. See Winer xxi. 2. 

4 Literally, {ke body of my humiliation. 

5 These were two women (see aÿrair, verse 3, which is mistranslated in A. V.) who 
were at variance. 

5 We have no means of knowing who was the person thus addressed. Apparently 
some eminent Christian at Philippi, to whom the Epistle was to be presented in the. 
ärstinstance. The old hypothesis (mentioned by Cbrysostom) vhat Zé{vyoc is a proper 
name, is not without plausibility; “qui et re et nomine Zübvyoc es.”  (Gomarus, in 
Poli Synops.) . 

7 We learn from Origen (Comm. on John i. 29) that this Clemens (commonly called 
Clement) was the same who was afterwards Bishop of Rome, and who wrote the Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians which we have before referred to (p.155). Euecbius quotes the 
following statement concerning him from Irenœus : Tpéro TÔTY Gr Tor érocTé2 y 
rôv émokôrmv kAnpoëra KAfune, 6 Ka Éopakdç rodc pakapéovç éroorénovc kad ovube- 
EAnrôc L (7) ovubebwn@] adroic. (Hist. Eccl. v. 6.) It appears from the present 
passage that he had formerly laboured successfully at Philippi. 

8 D rpare Bi3hov Gévrwv, Ps. lxix. 28. (LXX.), and also Luke x. 20 and Heb 

xii, 23. 

8 ’Eoô is future. He refers to üii. 1. 
10 They are exhorted to be joyful under persecution, and show gentleness to their 


persecutors, because the Lord’s coming would soon deliver tbem from all their affte 
tions. Compare note on 1 Cor, xvi. 22 


fl 
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giving, let your requests be made known to God. And the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep! your 
hearts and minds in Christ Jesus.  Finally, brethren, whatso- 8 
ever is true, whatsoever is venerable, whatsoever is just, what. 
soever is pure, whatsoever is endearing, whatsoever is of good 
report,—if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise—be 
such the objects of your* esteem. That which you were taught 9 
aud learned, and which you heard and saw in me,—be that 
your practice. So shall the God of peace be with you. 

Liberality of TL rejoiced in the Lord greatly when I found that10 
the Phiippian . .. 

Church. now, after s0 long a time, your care for me had borne 
fruit again; though your care indeed never failed, but you 
lacked opportunity. Not that I speak as if I were in want; for11 
I‘ have learnt, in whatsoever state T am, therewith to be con- 
tent. I can bear either abasement or abundance. In all12 
things, and amongst all men, I have been taught the lesson,s to 
be full or to be hungry, to want or to abound. I can do all 
things, in Him who strengthens my heart. Nevertheless, you 13 
have done well, in contributing to the help of my affliction. 14 
And you know yourselves, Philippians, that, in the beginning 15 
of the Glad-tidings, after Ï had left Macedonia, no Church 
communicated with me on account of giving and receiving, 
but you alone. For even while I was still in Thessalonica.s16 
you sent once and again to relieve my need. Not that Î seek 17 
your gifts, but I seek the fruit which accrues therefrom, to your 
account. But I have all which I require, and more than I re-18 
quire. I am fully supplied, having received from Epaphrodi- 
tus your gifts, An odour of sweetness,” * an acceptable sacrifice 
well pleasing to God. And your own needs » shall be all sup-19 
plied by my God, in the fulness of His glorious riches in Christ 
Jesus. Now to our God and Father be glory nnto the ages of 20 
ages. Amen. | 


1 Spoupioet, literally, garrison. 

2 Aoyieobe. Literally, reckun these things in account. Compare où Aoyifere rè 
kakôv, 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 

3 The literal meaning of dvaô&}2 is éo put forth fresh shoots, 


° 4 This “177 is emphatic (yo). 5 Meudmua, initiatus sum. 
6 Xpioré is omitted in the best MS$S. For ävôvrau. cf. Rom. iv. 20. 
7 Compare 2 Cor. xi. 9 and Vol. I. p. 389. 8 See Vol. I. p. 329. 


9 Gen. vii. 21 (LXX.) ’OQcppévôm à 0edc 'OEMHN ’EYQATAS : compare also 
Levit. i. 9 and Eph. v. 2. | 
© The tudv is emphatic. 
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91  Salute all God’s people in Christ Jesus. The Salutations 


brethren who are with: me salute You. co 
92 All God’s people here salute you, especially those who be: 


“à 


long to the house of Cæsar. 


- benediction. 


23 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your Autorayh 
spirits | . 


The above Epistle gives us an unusual amount of information con. 
cerning the personal situation of ïts writer, which we have already endea 
voured to incorporate into our narrative. Bat nothing in it is more sug 
gestive than St. Pauls allusion to the Prætorian guards, and to the 
converts he had gaïned in the household of Nero. He tells us (as we 
have just read) that throughout the Prætorian quarters he was well 
known as a prisoner for the cause of Christ,‘ and he sends special saluta- 
tions to the Philippian Church from the Christians in the Imperial house- 
hold.s These notices bring before us very vividly the moral contrasts by 
which the Apostle was surrounded. The soldier to whom he was chained 
to-day might have been in Nero’s body-guard yesterday ; his comrade 
who next relieved guard upon the prisoner, might have been one of the 
executioners of Octavia, and might have carried her head to Poppæa a 
few weeks before. Such were the ordinary employments of the fierce 
and blood-stained veterans who were daily present, like wolves in the 
midst of sheep, at the meetings of the Christian brotherhood. If there 
were any of these soldiers not utterly hardened by a life of cruelty, their 
hearts must surely have been touched by the character of their prisoner, 
brought as they were into so close à contact with him. They must have 
been at least astonished to see à man, under such circumstances, so utteriv 
careless of selfish interests, and devoting himself with an energy s0 unac- 
counteble to the teaching of others. Strange indeed to their ears, fresh 
from the brutality of a Roman barrack, must have been the sound of 
Christian exhortation, of prayers, and of hymwns ; stranger still, perbaps, 
the tender love which bound the converts to their teacher and to one 
anotber, and showed itself in every look and tone. 


: Tiis Lu où äuo}, distinguished from révrec ol Gycor in the next verse, seems to de- 
note St, Paul’s special attendants, such as Aristarchus, Epanh s, Ti 
Be CE CLIS ; SUCA | , Épap ras, Demas, Timotheus, 

3 These members of the imperial household were probably slaves ; so the same ex- 
pression is used by Josephus (Ant. xviüit. 5, 8). If St, Paul was at this time confined 
in pet nano os ot the Prætorian quarters attached to the palace, we can more 
readily account for the conversion of some of those who 1! Î uildi imme- 
diatels contiguons. 0 lived in tbe buildings i 

‘3 The majority of the uncial MSS. read rrefue Î é 

Er À jo 22 u&Toç, and omit the 4uv. 

VOI. IL——29 
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But if the agents of Nero’s tyranny scem out of place in such a scene, 
still more repugnant to the assembled worshippers must have been the in. 
struments of his pleasures the ministers of his lust, Yet some even amoug 
these, the depraved servants of the palace, were redeemed from their de- 
gradation by the Spirit of Christ, which spoke to them in the words of 
Paul. How deep their degradation was, we know from authentic records. 
We are not left to conjecture the services required from the attendants of 
Nero. The ancient historians have polluted their pages! with details of 
infamy which no writer in the languages of Christendom may dare to re- 
peat. Thus, the very immensity of moral amelioration wrought, operates 
to disguise its own extent ; and hides from inexperienced eyes the gulf 
which separates heathenism from Christianity. Suffice it to say that the 
courtiers of Nero were the spectators, and the members of his household 
the instruments, of vices so monstrous and so unnatural, that they shocked 

even the men of that generation, steeped as it was in every species of ob- 
scenity. But we must remember that many of those who took part in 
such abominations were involuntary agents, forced by the compulsion of 
slavery to do their master’s bidding. And the very depth of vileness in . 
. which they were plunged, must have excited in somé of them an indignant 
disgust and revulsion against vice. Under such feelings, if curiosity led 
them to visit the Apostle’s prison, they were well qualified to appreciate 
the purity of its moral atmosphere. And there ït was that some of these 
unbhappy bondsmen first tasted of spiritual freedom ; and were prepared 
to brave with patient heroïism the tortures under which they soon * were 
destined to expire in the gardens of the Vatican. 

History has few stranger contrasts than when it shows us Paul 
preaching Christ under the walls of Nero’s palace. Thenceforward, there 
were but two religions in the Roman world ; the worship of the Emperor 
and the worship of the Saviour. The old superstitions had been long 
worn out ; they had lost all hold on educated minds. There remained to 
civilised heathens no other worship possible but the worship of power ; 
and the incarnation of power which they chose was, very naturally, the 
Sovereign of the world. This, then, was the ultimate result of the noble 
intuitions of Plato, the methodical reasonings of Aristotle, the pure mo- 
rality of Socrates. AIl had failed, for want of external sanction and 
authority. The residuum they left was the philosophy of Epicurus, and 
the religion of Nerolatry. But a new doctrine was already taught in the 
Forum, and believed even on the Palatine. Over against the altars of 
Nero and Poppæa, the voice of a prisoner was daily heard, and daily woke 


: See Tacitus Ann. xv. 37. Dio Ixiii. 13, and especially Suetonius, Nero, 28, 29. 

3 The Neronian persecution, in which such vast multitudes of Christians perished, 
occurred in the summer of 64 Ap., that is, within less than two years of the time when 
the Epistle to Philippi was written. See the next Charter. 
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in grovelliag souls the consciousness of their divine destiny. Men listeued, 
and knew that self-sacrifice was better than ease, humiliation more ex- 
alted than pride, to suffer nobler than to reïgn. They felt that the only 
religion which satisfied the needs of man was the religion of sorrow, the 
religion of self-devotion, the religion of the cross. 
__ There are some amongst us now who think that the doctrine which 
Paul preached was a retrograde movement in the course of humanity ; 
there are others who, with greater plausibility, acknowledge that it was 
useful in its season, but tell us that it is now worn out and obsolete. . The 
former are far more consistent than the latter ; for both schools of inf- 
delity agree in virtually advising us to return to that effete philosophy 
which had been already tried and found wanting, when Christianity was 
wioning the first triumphs of its immortal youth. This might well surprise 
us, did we not know that the progress of human reason in the patbs oï 
ethical discovery is merely the progress of à man in a treadmill, doomed 
for ever to retrace his own steps. Had it been otherwise, we might have 
hoped that mankind could not again be duped by an old and useless re- 
medy, which was compounded and recompounded in every possible shape 
and combination, two thousand years ago, and at last utterly rejected by 
a nauseated world. Yet for this antiquated anodyne, disguised under a 
new label, many are once more bartering the only true medicine that can 
heal the diseases of the soul. 

For such mistakes there is, indeed, no real cure, except prayer to Him 
who giveth sight to the blind ; but a partial antidote may be supplied by 
the history of the Imperial Commonwealth. The trie wants of the 
Apostolic age can best be learned from the annals of Tacitus. There 
men may still see the picture of that Rome to which Paul preached ; and 
thence they may comprehend the results of civilisation without Christi. 


anity, and the impotence of a moral philosophy destitute of supernatural 
zttestation.1 | | 


1 aa Arnold lived to complete his task, how nobly would his history of the En. 
pire have worked Out this great argument! His indignant abhorrence of wickednesa 
and his enthusiastic love of moral Beauty, made him worthy of such a theme. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Eri “+0 réoua Tic Ovoeuc EëA0dr, Kai paprupioac nt rüv myouuérur, ou 
. érmhéyn Toù kécuov. (Clem. Rom. i. cap. 5.) 


AUTHORITIES FÜR ST. PAUL'S SUBSEQUENT HISTORY.—HIS APPEAL IS HEARD.—HIS AUQUIT: 
. TAL.—HE GOES FROM ROME TO ASIA MINOR.—THENCE TO SPAIN, WHERE HE RESIDES 
TWO YEARS.—HE RETURNS TO ASIA MINOR AND MACEDONIA.—WRITES THE FIRS1 
. EPISTLE TO TIMOTHEUS.—VISITS CRETE.—WRITES THE EPISTLE TO TITUS.—HE IN 

TERS AT NICOPOLIS.—HE IS AGAIN IMPRISONED AT ROME.—PROGRESS OF HIS TRIAL.— 
HE WRITES THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHEUS HIS CONDEMNATION AND DEATH, 


We have already remarked that the light concentrated upon 1hat portion 
of St. Pauls life which is related in the latter chapters of the Acts, 
makes darker by contrast the obscurity which rests upon the remainder of 
his course. The progress of the historian who attempts to trace the 
footsteps of the Apostles beyond the limits of the Scriptural narrative 
must, at best, be hesitating and uncertain. It has been compared ! to 
the descent of one who passes from the clear sunshine which rests upon 9 
mountain’s top into the mist which wraps its side. But this is an inade- 
quate comparison ; for such a wayfarer loses the daylight gradually, and 
experiences no abrupt transition, from the hbright prospect and the dis- 
{inctness of the onward path, into darkness and bewilderment. Our case . 
should rather be compared with that of the traveller on the Chinese fron- 
tier, who has just reached à turn in the valley along which his course ‘has 
led him, and has come to à point whence he expected to enjoy the view of 
a new and brilliant landscape ; when he suddenly finds all farther pros- 
pect cut off by an enormous wall, filling up all the space between preci- 
pices on either hand, and opposing a blank and insuperable barrier to his 
onward progress. And if a chink here and there should allow. some 
glimpses of the rich territory beyond, they are only enoügh to tantalise, 
without gratifying his curiosity. 

Doubtless, however, it was a Providential design which has thus limited 
our knowledge. The wall of separation, which for ever cuts off the 
Apostolic age from that which followed it, was built by the hand of God. 
That age of miracles was not to be revealed to us as passing by any gra- 
dual transition into the common life of the Church ; it was intentionaily 


# 
- 1 The comparison occurs somewhere in Arrold’s works. 
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ok ed from all succeeding time, that we might learn to appreciate more 
fully its extraordinary character, and see, by the sharpness of the ab- 
ruptest contrast, the difference between the human and the divine. 

À few faint rays of light, however, have been permitted to penetrate 
beyond the dividing barrier, and of these we must make the best use we 
can: foritis now our task to trace the history of St. Paul beyond the 
period where the narrative of his fellow-traveller so suddenly terminates.} 
The only cotemporary materials for this purpose are his own letters to 
Titus and Timotheus, and a single sentence of his disciple, Clement of 
Rome ; and during the three centuries which followed we can gather but 
a few scattered and unsatisfactory notices from the writers who have 
handed down to us the traditions of the Church. 

The great question which we have to answer concerns the termination 
of that long imprisonment whose history has occupied the preceding 
Chapters. St. Luke tells us that St. Paul remained under military 
custody in Rome for “two whole years” (Acts xxvii. 16 and 80); but 
he does not say what followed, at the close of that period. Was it ended, 
se are left to ask, by the Apostle’s condemnation and death, or by his 
acquittal and liberation ? Although the answer to this question has been 
a subject of dispute.in modern times, no doubt was entertained about it by 
the ancient church® It was universally believed that St. Pauls appeal to 
Cæsar terminated successfully ; that he was acquitted of the charges laid : 
against him ; and that he spent some years in freedom before he was again 
imprisoned and condemned. The evidence on this subject, though (as we 
have said) not copions, is yet conclusive so far as it goes, and it is aZ one 
Way. | 

. The most important portion of it is supplied by Clement, the disciple 
of St. Paul, mentioned Phil. iv. 3,5 who was afterwards Bishop of Rome. 
1 Numerous explanations have been attempted of the sudden and abrupt termination 
of the Acts, which breaks off the narrative of Sk. Paul’s appeal to Cæsar (up to that 
point so minutely detailed) just as we are expecting its conclusion. The most piau- 
nn are (1) That Theophilus already knew of the conclusion of the 
prisonment ; whether it was ended by St. Pauls death or by his liberation. 

(2) That St. Luke wrote before the conclusion of the imprisonment, and carried his 
narrative up to the point at which he wrote. But neither of these theories is fully 
satisfactory. We may take this opportunity to remark that the Euerve and dredéyero 
{Acts xxviii. 30) by no means imply (as Wieseler asserts, p. 398, 399) that a changed 


state of things had succeeded to that there described. In writine historically, the his 
torical tenses would be used by an ancient writer, even though (when he wrote) the 
events described by him were still going on. . 

3 jf the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by St. Paul, it proves conclusively that | 
be Was liberated from his Roman imprisonment ; for its writer is ëx Italy ad at 
liberty. (Heb. xiil. 23, 24) But we are precluded from using this as an argument, 
Chapter of the doubts concerning the authorship of that Episile. See the next 


3 Far the identity of SE Pauls disciple Clemens, with Clemens Romaous, sce th: 
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This author, writing from Rome to Corintb, expressly asserts that Paul 
had preached the Gospel “1N THE EAST AND IN THE wesr ;” that ‘he haû 
instructed the whole world [i.e. the Roman Empire, which was commonly 
so called] in righteousness >” and that he “had gone to THE EXTREMITY 07 
THE WEST” before his martyrdom.! 

: Now, in & Roman author, he extremüty of the West could mean nothing 
short of Spaïn, and the expression is often used by Roman writers to de- 
note Spain. Here, then, we have the express testimony of St. Pauls owr 
disciple that he fulfilled his original intention (mentioned Rom. xv. 24- 
28) of visiting the Spanish peninsula ; and consequently thst he was 
liberated from his first imprisonment at Rome. 

The next piece of evidence which we possess on the «nbject is con- 
tained in the canon of the New Testament, compiled by an unknown 
Christian about the year 4.n. 170, which is known as Muratorÿs Canon. 
In this document it is saïd, in the account of the Acés of 1he Apostles, that 
6 Luke relates to Theophilus events of which he was an eye-witness, as also, in 
a separate plaëe (semote) [viz. Luke xxïi. 31-83], Le evidently declares the 
martyrdom of Peter, but [omits] THE JOURNEY or Pauz rrox Rome ro 
SPAIN. ? 

In the next place, Eusebius tells us, “afier defending himself suecess- 
fully it is currently reported that the Apostle again went, forth to proclaim 
the Gospel, and afterwards came to Rome a second time, and was martyred 
under Neroë 

Next we have the statement of Chrysostom, who mentions it as an 
undoubted historical fact, that “ S%, Paul after his residence in Rome 
departed to Spain. 774 


note on Phil. iv. 3. We may add that even those who doubt this identity acknowl:äge 
that Clemens Romanus wrote in the first century. 

1 Ilaÿñoç . . . kpuË yevuevoc ëv Tÿ Gvaroÿ Kai èv Tÿ dot, Tà yévraivov Te 
ricrewc adroÿ KAéog ÉAaber" dixaooüymr GOdËac 6)ov rdv k6ouov kal [éni] rù répue 
rc déceuc &00v Kai papruphoas ni Tôv yovuéror, oTwc GrmAAGyy To kÜoLOv. 
(Clem. Rom. ï. chap. v.) We need scarcely remark upon Wieseler’s proposal to trans- 
Jate rù répua rÿc doews the Sovereign of Rome! Thatingenious writer has been here 
evidently misled by his desire to wrest the passage (quocunque modo) into conformitz 
with his theory. Schrader translates uaprupñoaç “having been martyred there,’ and 
then argues that the extremity of the West cannot mean Spain, because St. Paul vas 
not martyred in Spain; but his “there ” is a mere interpolation of his own. 

2 The words of this fragment are as follows : Acta autem omnium apostoloram sub 
uno libro scripta sunt. Lucas optime Theophilo conprindit [comprehendit} quia 
(quæ] sub præsentia ejus singula gerebantur, sicuti et semote passionem Petri eviden- 
ter declarat, sed profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis [emittit]. 
For an account of this fragment, see Routh’s Reliquiæ Sacræ, vol. iv. p. 1-12. 

3 The words of Eusebius are, rôre uèv oùv dnoloynoduevor adbiç èn Tÿr Toù kmpdy- 
uaroc Ouaxoviay 26yos Ëxer orellac@ar Tôv äméorolov, dsdrepor d’ éribarra Tÿ avr 
rôher ro kar’.adrdy [Népuva] reletwbivar paprrpio. (Hist. Eccl. ii. 22.) 

4 Merà rd yéveobart êv ‘Pouÿ, mél eic Tÿy Zmaviav àrÿber. Ei dè in0e 
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= About the same. time St. Jerome bears the same testimony, saying 
that “Paul was dismissed by Nero, that he might preach Christs Gospel in 
the West? 1 : 

Against this unanimous testimony of the primitive Church there is nc 
external evidence * whatever to oppose. Those who doubt the liberation 
of St. Paul from his imprisonment are obliged to resort to a gratuitous 
hypothesis, or ta inconclusive arguments from probability. Thus they try 
to account for the tradition of the Spanish journey, by the arbitrary sup- 
position that it arose from a wish to represent St. Paul as having fulfilled 
his expressed intentions (Rom. xv. 19) of visiting Spain. Or they say 
that it is improbable Nero would have liberated St. Paul after he hac 
fallen under the influence of Poppæa, the Jewish proselyte. Or, jastly 
they urge, that, if St. Paul had really been liberated, we must have had 
some account of his subscquent labours. The first argument needs no 
answer, being a mere hypothesis. The second, as to the probability of 
the matter, may be met. by the remark that we know far too little of the 
circumstances, and of the motives which weighed with Nero, to judge how 
he would have been likely to act in the case. To the third argument we 
may oppose the fact, that we have no account whatever of St. Pauls 
labours, toils, and sufferings, during several of the most active years of 
his life, and only learn their existence by à casual allusion in a letter to 
the Corinthians (2 Cor. xi. 24, 25). Moreover, if this argument be worth 
any thing, it would prove that none of the Apostles except St. Paul took 
any part whatever in the propagation of the Gospel after the first few 
years ; since we have no testimony to their subsequent labours at all more 
definite than that which we have above quoted concerning the work of . 
St. Paul after his liberation. 


räluv elç raôra rè pépn [viz. to the eastern part of the empire ; it does not imply a 
doubt of his return to Rome], ox {ouev. (Chrysost. on 2 Tim. iv. 20.) 7 

1 Sciendum est... . Paulum à Nerone dimissum, ut evangelium Christi in Oeci- 
dentis quoque partibus prædicaret. (Hieron. Catal. Script.) . . 

7 Ithas indeed been urged that Origen knew nothing of the journey to Spain, be- 
cause Eusebius tells us that he speaks of Paul ‘“preaching from Jerusalem to Hlyri- 
cum,”—a manifest allusion to Rom. xv. 19. Itis strange that those who use this argu- 
ment should not have perceived that they might, with equal justice, infor that Origen 
as ignorant of St Paul’s preaching at Malta. Still more extraordinary is it to find 
Wieseler relying on the testimony of Pope Innocent I, who asserts (in the true spirit 
of the Papacy) that ‘all the churches in Tialy, Gaul, Spain, Africa, Sicily, and the 
interjacent Islands, were founded by emissaries of St. Peter or his SUCCeSSOTS :7 a 
assertion manifestly contradicting the Acts of the Apostles, and the known histor r 
the Gallican Church, and made by a writer of the fifth century! It has been 4180 
argued by Wieseler that Eusebius and Cbrysostom were led to the bypothesis of a 
second imprisonment by their mistaken view of 2 Tim. iv. 20. But it is e wall 
ponbi ee js Me led to that view of the passage by their previous belief a tte 
radition o e second imprisonment,. ji ir vi ji 
one ve EE 1 ee ip ent. Nor is their view of that passage untenable 
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But farther, unless we are prepared to dispute the genuineness of tl« 
Pastoral Epistles,! we must admit not only that St. Paul was liberated 
from his Roman imprisonment, but also that he continued his .Apostolice 
labours for at least some years afterwards. It is now admitted, by nearly 
all those who are competent to decide on such à question,” first, that the 
historical facts mentioned in the Epistles to Timotheus and Titus, cannot 
be placed in any portion of St. Pauls life before or during his first impri- 
sonment in Rome ; and, secondly, that the style in which those Epistles 
are written, and the condition of the Church described in them, forbids the 
supposition of such a date. Consequently, we must acknowledge (unless. 
we deny the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles) that after St. Pauls. 
Roman imprisonment he was travelling at liberty in Ephesuss Crete,: 
Macedonia,’ Miletus, and Nicopolis,’ and that he was afterwards a second 
time in prison at Rome.s 

But, when we have said this, we have told nearly al that we know of 
the Apostle’s personal history, from his liberation to his death. We can- 
pot fix with certaïinty the length of the time which intervened, nor the 
order in which he visited the different places where he is recorded to have 
laboured. The following data, however, we have. In the first place his 
martyrdom is universally said to have occurred® in the reign of Nero. 
-Secondly, Timotheus was still à young man (i. e. young for the charge 
committed to him) 1° at the time of Paul’s second imprisonment at Rome. 
. Thirdly, the thtee Pastoral Episties were written within a few months of 
one another! Fourthly, their style differs so much from the style of the 
_earlier Epistles, that we must suppose as long an interval between their 
date and that of the Epistle to Philippi as is consistent with the. preceding 
conditions. 

These reasons concur in leading us to fix #4e last year of Nero as that 
of St. Pauls martyrdom. And this is the very year assigned to it by 
Jerome, and the next to that assigned by Eusebius ; the two earliest 
writers who mention the date of St. Pauls death at all We have already 
seen that St. Paul first arrived in Rome in the Spring of an. 61: we 
‘therefore have, on our hypothesis, an interval of five years, between the 
period with which St. Luke concludes (an. 63), and the Apostle’s mar- 

‘1 For the proof of this date of the Pastoral Epistles, see the note on the subject in 
- the Appendix. 

* Dr. Davidson is an exception, and has summed up all that can be said on the 
opposite side of the question with his usual ability and fairness With regard to 
Wieseler, see the note in the Appendix, above referred to. | 

3 1 Tim, i. 8. 4 Titus i. 5. . 5 1 Tim. i 3. 

6 2 Tim. iv. 20. 7 Titus iii 12. 8 2 Tim. i. 16, 17. 

? See the references to Tertullian, Eusebius, Jerome, &c. given below, in a noie 
neur the close of this chapter. 


10 1 Tim. iü, 2. 2 Tim. ii. 22. FC 
u $ee the note on the date of the Pastoral Epistles, in the Appendix, 
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tyrdom:1 And the grounds above mentioned lead us to the conclusion 
ihat this interval was occupied in the following manner. 

In the first place, after the long delay, which we have before endea- 
voured to explain, St. Pauls appeal came on for hearing before the 
ÆEmperor. The appeals from the provinces in “civil causes were heard, 
not by the Emperor himself, but by his delegates, who were persons of 
consular rank: Augustus had appointed one such delegate to hear appeals 
from each province respectively.* But criminal appeals appear generally 
to have been heard by the Emperor in person assisted by his council of 
assessors. Tiberius and Claudius had usually sat for this purpose in the 
Forum ;4 but Nero, after the example of Augustus, heard these causes in 
the Imperial Palace,$ whose ruins still crown the Palatine. Here, at one 
end of a splendid hall,f lined with the precious marbies”? of Egypt and of 
Lybia, we must imagine the Oæsar seated, in the midst of his Assessors, 
These councillors, twenty in number, were men of the highest rank and 
greatest influence. Among them were the two Consuls,$ and selected 
representatives of each of the other great magistracies of Rome* The 
remainder consisted of senators chosen by lot. Over this distinguished 
bench of judges presided the representative of the most powerful monarchy 
which has ever existed,—the absolute ruler of the whole civilized world. 
But the reverential awe which his position naturally suggested, was 


1 The above data show us the necessity of supposing as long an interval as possible 
between St. Paul’s Liberation and his second imprisonment. Therefore we must as- 
sume that his appeal was finally decided at the end of the “ two years”? mentioned in 
Acts xxviii. 30,—that is, in the Spring of A.D. 63. | 
: :Ÿ Sueton. Oct. 33 ; but Geib (p. 680) thinks this arrangement was not of long dura- 
tion. 

# TT pèr &Ala adrèc uerè rüv ovvédpav kat GLeokébaro ka Edikager, ëv T® IlaAarie 
èri Bauaroc mporkaluevos. {Dio,lv.27.) Thisis said of Augustus. 

# As to Tiberius, see Dio, lvii. 7; and as to Claudius, Dio, 1x. 4. 

* Tiberius built a tribunal on the Palatine (Dio, vit. 7). See also Geib, p. 536. 

5 Dio mentions that the ceilings of the Halls of J ustice in the Palatine were painted 
oy Severus to represent the Starry sky : «ai yèp adrodc [rodc darépac] êc rèc ôpoÿac 
Ov OËKoV Täv Ëv TO maharie ëv olc Ediraëer èvéypaber (Dio, Ixxvi. 11). The old 
Roman practice was for the magistrate to sit under the open sky, which probably sug- 
gested this kind of ceïling. Even the Basilicas were not roofed over (as to their cen- 
tral nave) till a late period. | 

7 Those who are acquainted with Rome will remember how the interior of many of 
the ruined buildings is lined with a coating of these precious marbles. | 

8 Memmius Regulus and Viginius Rufus were the consuls of the year An. 68 (At. & 
816). Under some of the emperors, the consuls were often changed several times 
during me year ; but Nero allowed them to hold office for six months. (“Consuletum . 
in senos plerumque menses dedit.”” Sueton. È 
SL be EE office AIT Jalys Nero, 15.) So that these consuls would 
"9 Such, at léast, was the constitution of the council of assessors, according to the 
ordinance of Augustus, which appears to have remained unaltered. See Dio, lit 21 


à) (4 Lg a Fat LA > # 2 
Tedc rérovc, sûr Tüv &Mov Gpyôvrov Eva rap ÉkäoTuv, Ëk TE TO Aoëroÿ ri» 
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COIN OF NERO (WITH TUE HARBOUR OF OSTLA) 1 
changed into contempt and loathing by the character of the Sovereign 
who now presided over that supreme tribunal. For Nero was a man 
whom even the awful attribute of ‘power equal to the gods ”* could not 
render august, except in title. The fear and horror excited by his omni- 
potence and his cruelty, was blended with contempt for his ignoble Iust of 
praise, and his shameless licentiousness. He had not as yet plunged into 


that extravagance of tyranny which, at a later period, exhausted the 


patience of his subjects, and brought him to destruction. Hitherto his 
public measures had been guided by sage advisers, and his cruelty had 
injured his own family rather than the state. But already, at the age of 
twenty-five, he had murdered his innocent wife and his adopted brother, 
and had dyed his hands in the blood of his mother. Vet even these enor- 
mities seem to have disgusted the Romans less than his prostitution of 
the Imperial purple, by publicly performing as a musician on the stage and 
a charioteer in the circus. His degrading want of dignity and insatiable 


appetite for vulgar applause, drew tears from the councillors and servants 


of his house, who could see him slaughter his nearest relatives without 
remonstrance, - | 
Before the tribunal of this blood-stained adulterer, Paul the Apostle 

was now brought in fetters, under the custody of his military guard. We 
may be sure that he, who had so often stood undaunted before the dele- 
gates of the Imperial throne, did not quail when be was at last confronted 
with their master. His life was not in the hands of Nero ; he knew 
that while his Lord had work for him on earth, He would shield him from 
the tyrant’s sword ; and if his work was over, how gladly would he ‘“ de- 
part and be with Christ, which was far better.”3 To him all the majesty 
of Roman despotism was nothing more than an empty pageant ; the Im 
JovAevräy wmAÿôovç mevrekaideka Troc kAñpw Adyorrie, ovufBoñlove ëc EEGumvor 
rapeñduBaver. Also see Sueton. Tiber. 55, and the passages of Dio referred to in the 
notes above. 

1 From the British Museum. This is one of the large brass coins of Nero’s reign, 
which exhibit admirable portraits of the emperor. We notice here that peculiar rig 
of ancient ships which was mentioned above, pp. 301 and 349. 


3.6 Diis æqua potestas ?” was the attribute of the emperors (J'uv. iv.). 
3 Sce his anticipatiors of his trial. Phil. i. 20-25, and Phil. ji, 17. 
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perial demigod himself was but one of “ the princes of this world, that 
come to nougbht”! Thus he stood, calm and collected, ready to answer 
the charges of his accusers, and knowing that in the hour of his need it 
should be given him what to speak. - 

The prosecutors and their witnesses were now called forward, to sux- 
nort their accusation ;° for although the subject-matter for decision was 
contained in the written depositions forwarded from Judæa by Festus, yet 
(as: we have before observed) the Roman law required the personal 
presence of the accusers and the witnesses, whenever it could be obtained. 
We already know the charges 4 brought against the Apostle. He was 
accused of disturbing the Jews in the exercise of their worship, which 
was secured to them by law ; of desecrating their Temple ; and, above 
all, of violating the publie peace of the Empire by perpetual agitation, as 
the ringleader of a new and factious sect. This charge was the most 
serious in the view of a Roman statesman ; for the crime alleged amounted 
to majestas, or treason against the Commonwealth, and was punishable with 
death. 

These accusations were supported by the emissaries of the Sanhedrin, 
and probably by the testimony of witnesses from J'udæa, Ephesus, Cor- 
inth, and the other scenes of Pauls activity. The foreign accusers, how- 
ever, did not rely on the support of their own unaided eloquence. They- 
doubtless hired the rhetorie of some accomplished Roman pleader (as 
they had done even before the provincial tribunal of Felix) to set off their 
cause to the best advantage, and paint the dangerous character of their 
antagonist in the darkest colours, Nor would it have been difficult to re- 
present the missionary labours of Paul as dangerous to the security of the 


? A Cor. ii, 6. 
| * The order of the proceedings was (1) Speech of the prosecutor; (2) Examina- 
tion and cross-examination of the witnesses for the prosecution ; (3) Speech ,of the 
prisoner ; (4) Examination and cross-examination of the witnesses for the defence. 
See Geïb, p. 601-643. The introduction of cross-examination was an innovation upon 
the old republican procedure. Geïb, p. 631. 

3 AS to the accusers, see above, p. 290, note 9. As to the witnesses, see Geib. 
p. 629. Written depositions were received at this period by the Roman Courts, but 
not where the personal presence of the witnesses could be obtained. Geiïb. 624. ! Ses 
also Acts xxiv. 19, oùc et End ooù rapetva.. : | | 

4 See Acts xxiv. 5, 6, and xxv. 7, 8, and pages 282 and 291. 

$ It must be remembered that the old Republican system of criminal procedure had 
undergone a great change before the time of Nero. Under the old law (the system of 
Questiones Perpetuæ) different charges were tried in distinet courts, and by different 
magistrates. In modern language, a criminal indictment cculd then only contain one 
count. But this was altered under the emperors ; “ut si quis sacrilegii simul et hômi. 
tidi accusetur ; quod nunc in publicis judiciis [i. e. those of the Quaæstiones Perpetuæ 
which were still not entirely obsolete] non accidit, quoniar Prætor certâ lege sortitur . 

4 
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Roman state, when 1ve remember how illinformed the Roman magisträtes 
who listened, must have been concerning the questions really at issue: be- 
tween Paul and his opponents ; and when we consider how easily the 
Jews were excited against the government by any fanatical leader who 
appealed to their nationality, and how readily the kingdom of the Messiah, 
-which Paul. proclaimed, might be misrepresented as a temporal monareny, 
set up in opposition to the foreign domination of Rome. 

We cannot suppose that St. Paul had secured the services of any pro- 
fessional advocate to repel such false accusations,' and put the truth 
clearly before his Roman judges. We know that he resorted to no such 
method on former occasions of a similar kind. And it seems more con- 
sistent with his character, and his unwavering reliance on his Master’s 
promised aid, to suppose that he answered * the elaborate harangue of the 
hostile pleader by a plain and simple statement of facts, like that which 
he addressed to Felix, Festus, and Agrippa. He could easily prove the 
falsehood of the charge of sacrilege, by the testimony of those who were 


present in the Temple ; and perhaps the refutation of this more definite 


accusation might incline his judges more readily to aîtribute the vaguer 
charges to the malice of his opponents. He would then proceed to: show 
that, far from disturbing the exercise of the-feligio licita of Judaïsm, he 
himself adhered to that religion, rightly understood. He would show 
thât far from being à seditious agitator agaïnst the state, he taught his 
converts everywhere to honor the Imperial Government, and submit to 
the ordinances of the magistrate for conscience’ sake. And, though he 
would admit the charge of belonging to the sect of the Nazarenvs, yet he 
would remind his opponents that they thémselves acknowledged the division 
of their nation into various sects, which were equally entitled to the protec- 
tion of the law ; and that the sect of the N azarenes had a right to the 
same toleration which was extended to those of the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. 

We know not whether he entered on this occasion into the pecuhar 
doctrines of that “sect” to which he belonged ; basing them, às he ever 
did, on the“ resurrection of the dead ; aud reasoning of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come. If so, he had one auditor at least 


1 Ib was most usual, at this period, that both parties should be represented by advo- 
cates ; but the parties were allowed to conduct their cause themselves, if they pre- 
ferred doing so. Greib, p. 602. 

? Probably, all St. Paul’s judges, on this occasion, were familiar with Greek, an’ 
therefore he might address them in his own native tongue, without the need of an 
| interpreter. 

3 Compare Rom. xiii. 1-7. _ 

4 Compare the prominence given to the Resurrection in the statement before the 
Sanhedrin.(Acts xxiii. 6), before Felix (Acts xxiv. 15), before Festus (Acts xxv. 19), 
and befc-s Aorippa (Acts xxvi. 8). 
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who had more need to tremble than even Felix. But doubtless a seared 
conscience, and. à universal frivolity of character, rendered Nero proof 
against emotions which for a moment shook the nerves cf a less audacious 
criminal. | 
When the parties on both sides had been hea:d,' and the witnesses all 
examined and cross-examined (a process which perhaps occupied several: 
days®), the judgment of the court was taken. Each of the assessore 
gave his opinion in writing to the Emperor, who never discussed the 
judgment with his assessors, as had been the practice of better emperors, 
but after reading their opinions gave sentence according to his own plea- 
sure without reference to the judgment of the majcrity. On this occa- 
sion, it might have been expected that he would have pronounced the 
‘eondemnation of the-accused ; for the influence of Poppæa had now 
reached its culminating point, and she was, as we have saïd, a Jewish 
proselyte. We can scarcely doubt that the emissaries from Palestine 
would have sought access to so powerful a protectress, and demanded her 
aid5 for the destruction of a traitor to the Jewish faith ; nor would any 
scruples have prevented her from listening to their request, backed as it 
probably was, according to the Roman usage, by a bribe. If such influ- 
ence was exerted upon Nero, it might have been expected easily to pre- 
vail But we know not all the complicated intrigues of the Imperial 
Jourt. Perhaps some Christian freedman of Narcissus5 may have coun- 
teracted, through the interest of that powerful favourite, the devices oi 
St. Pauls antagonists ; or possibly Nero may have been capriciousiy 
clined to act.upon his own independent view of the law and justice of the 


4 We are told by Suetonius, as we have mentioned before, that Nero heard both 
parties on each of the counts of the indictment separaiely ; and gave his decision on 
one count before he proceeded to the next. (Seuton. Nero, 15.) The proceedings, 
therefore, which we have described in the text, must have been repeated as many 
times as there were separate charges against St. Paul. : | | 

.? Plin. Epist. ii. 11. “In tertium diem probationes exierunt ; *’ and again, Ep. iv. 
.9,  Postero die egerunt pro.Basso, Titius, Homullus, et Fronto, mirifice ; quartam 
diem probationes occupaverunt.” ? 


s Suet. Nero, 15. 6 Quoties ad consultandum secederet, neque in cormmune quid- 
quam neque propalam deliberabat, sed et conscriptas ab unoquoque sententias tacitus 
et secret legens, quod ipsi libuisset, perinde atque pluribus idem videretur pronuntia- 
bat.” This judgment was not pronounced by Nero till the next day (‘sequente die”) . 
The sentence of a magistrate was always given in writing at this period (Geib, 
665), ae gonerany qovereg by the magistrate himself, But in the case of the em- 
peror, be did not read his own sentence, but caused it to be in hi £ i 

Huesior (Geib, 512), 9 | e read in his presence by his 
ci Poppane mise Neal its height from the birth to the death of her daughter 

audia, who was born at the beginning of 63, and li : 
5 See last Chapter, p. 422, n. L ” / 17e four months 
6 This Narcissus must not be confounded with the more celebrated favourite of 


Ulaudius. See Dio, lxiv. 3. The Narcissus her + Te 
. : à € ï 
his establishment : see Rom. xvi. 11 and note. mentioned had Christian converts ic . 
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case, or £o show his contempt for what he regarded as the petty squabblez 
of a superstitious people, by ‘“ driving the accusers from his judgment 
seat” with the same feelings which Gallio had shown on a similar. occa- 
sion. 

However this may be, the trial resulted in the acquittal of St. Paul. 
He was pronounced guiltless of the charges brought agaïnst him, his fet. 
ters were struck off, and he was liberated from his lengthened captivity. 
And now at last he was free to realise his long cherished purpose of evan- 
gelising the west. But the immediate execution of this design was for 
the present postponed, in order that he might first revisit some of his 
earlier converts, who again needed his presence. 

Immediately on his liberation it may reasonably be supposed that he 
fulfilled the intention which he had lately expressed (Philem. 22, and Phil. 
ü. 24), of travelling eastward through Macedonia, and seeking the 
churches of Asia Minor, some of which, as yet, had not seen his face in 
the flesh. We have already learnt, from the Epistle to the Colossians, 
how much his influence and authority was required among those Asiatic 
Churches. We must suppose him, therefore, to have gone from Rome by 
the usual route, crossing the Adriatic from Brundisium to Apollonia, or 
Dyrrachium, and proceeding by the great Egnatian road through Mace- 
donia ; and we can imagine the joy wherewith he was weléomed by his 
beloved children at Philippi, when he thus gratified the expectation which 
he had encouraged them to form. There is no reason to suppose, how- 


ever, that he lingered in Macedonia. Itis more likely that he hastened 


on to Ephesus, and made that city once more his centre of operations. 
If he effected his purpose, he now for the first time visited Colossæ, Lao- 
dicea, and other churches in that region. 

Having accomplished the objects of his visit to Asia Minor, he was at 
length enabled (perhaps in the year following that of his liberation) to 
undertake his long meditated journey to Spain. By what route he went, 
we know not; he may either have travelled by way of Rome, which had 
been his original intention, or, more probably, avoiding the dangers which 
at this period (in the height of the Neronian persecution) would have be. 
set him there, he may have gone by sea. There was constant commercial 
intercourse between the East and Massilia (the modern Marseilles) ; and 
Massilia was in daily communication with the Peninsula. We may sup- 
pose him to have reached Spain in the year 64, and to have remained 
there about two years ; which would allow him time to establish the 
germs of Christian Churches among the Jewish proselytes who were to be 
found in all the great cities, from Tarraco to Gades, along the Spanish 
coast? 


1 See Philem. 22. 
* Lee Remond’s Ausbreitung des Judenthums. & 31. 
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From Spain St. Paul seems to have returned, in 4.2. 66,! to Ephesus: 
and here he found that the predictions which he had long ago uttered ta 
tbe Ephesian presbyters were already receiving their fulfilment. Hereti 
cal teachers had arisen in the very bosom of the Church, and were lead- 
ing away the believers after themselves, Hymenæus and Philetus were 
sowing, in a congenial soil, the seed which was destined in another century 
to bear so ripe a crop of error. The East and West were infusing their 
several elements of poison into the pure cup of Gospel truth. In Asia 
Minor, as at Alexandria, Hellenic philosophism did not refuse to blend 
with Oriental theosophy ; the Jewish superstitions of the Kabbala, and 
the wild speculations of the Persian magi, were combined with the Greek 
craving for an enlightened and esoteric religion. The outward forms of 
superstition were ready for the vulgar multitude ; the interpretation was 
confined to the aristocracy of knowledge, the self-styled Gnostics (1 Tim. 
vi. 20) ; and we see the tendencies at work among the latter, when we 
learn that, like their prototypes at Corinth, they denied the future resur- 
rection of the dead, and taught that the only true resurrection was that 
which took place when the soul awoke from the death of ignorance to the 
life of knowledge® We recognise already the germ of those heresies 
which convulsed the Church in the succeediig century ; and we may ima- 
gine the grief and indignation aroused in the breast of St. Paul, when he 
found the extent of the evil, and the number of Christian converts already 
infected by the spreading plague. . 

Nevertheless, it is evident from the Epistles to Timotheus and Titus, 
written ahout this time, that he was prevented by other duties from stay- 
ing in this oriental region so long as his presence was required. He left 
his disciples to do that which, had circumstances permitted, he would have 
done himself. He was plainly hurried from one point to another. Per. 
baps also he had lost some of his former energy. This might well be the 
case, if we consider all he had endured during thirty years of labour. 
The physical hardships which he had undergone were of themselves suff- 
cient to wear out the most robust constitution ; andwe know that his 
health was already broken many years before: But in addition to these 
bodily rials, the moral conflicts which he continually encountered could 
not fail to tire down the elasticity of his spirit. The hatred manifested 
by so large and powerful a section even of the Christian Church ; the de- 
struction of so many early friendships ; the faithless desertion of follow- 
ers ; the crowd of anxieties which pressed upon him daily, and ‘“ the care 

1 This hypothesis best explains the subse 
Epistles. See note in the Appendix on th 
in the Appendix. 

8 See Vol. I. p. 450. 

3 See Gal. iv. 18-14 and 2 Cor. xii. 7-9. 
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af ail the Churches,” must needs have preyed upon the mental energy of 
any man, but especially of one whose temperament was so ardent and 
impetuous. When approaching the age of seventy,! he might well be 
worn out both in body and mind. And this will account for the compa- 
rative want of vigour and energy which has been attributed to the Pasto- 
ral Epistles, if there be any such deficiency ; and may perhaps also be in 
part the cause of his opposing those errors by deputy, which we might 
rather have expected him to uproot by his own personal exertions. 
However this may be, he seems not to have remaïned for any long 
time together at Ephesus, but to have been called away from thence, frst 
to Macedonia,? and afterwards to Crete ;# and immediately on his return 


from thence, he appears finally to have left Ephesus for Rome, by way of 


Corinth.4 But here we are anticipating our narrative ; we must return to 
the first of these hurried journeys, when he departed from ÆEphesus to 
Macedonia, leaving the care of the ÆEphesian Church to Timotheus, and 
charging him especially with the duty of counteracting the efforts of those 
heretical teachers whose dangerous character we have described, 

When he arrived in Macedonia, he found that his absence might pos- 
sibly be prolonged beyond what he had expected ; and he probably felt 
that Timotheus might need some more explicit credential from himself 


than à mere verbal commission, to enable him for a longer period to exer-: 


cise that Apostolic authority over the Ephesian Church, wherewith he 
had invested him. It would also be desirable that Timotheus should be 
able, in his struggle with the heretical teachers, to exhibit documentary 
proof of St. Pauls agreement with himself, and condemnation of the op- 


posing doctrines. Such seem to have been the principal motives which. 


led St. Paul to despatch from Macedénia that which is known as “the 
First Epistle to Timothy ;” in which are contained various rules for the 
government of the Ephesian Church, such as would be receive’ with sub- 
mission when thus seen to proceed directly from its A postolic founder, 
while they would perhaps have been less readily obeyed, if seeming to be 
the spontaneous injunctions of the youthful Timotheus. In the same 
manner it abounds with impressive denunciations against the false teach- 
ers at Ephesus, which might command the assent of some who turned à 
deaf ear to the remonstrances of the Apostolic deputy. There are also 
exhortations to Timotheus himself, some of which perhaps were rather 
meant to bear an indirect application to others, at the time, as they have 
ever since furnished à treasury of practical precepts for the Christian 
Church. 


1 See Vol. T. p. 64, and compare Philem. 9 and the Chronological Talle in the 
Appendix. 
# 1 Tim. i. 3. 3 Titus i 5. .. # 2 Tim, iv. 20, 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHEUS. 


L | 
1 Paur, an Apostle of Jesus Christ, by command of  Selutation. 
8 God our Saviour and Christ Jesus” our hope, ro Tru- 


CI 


OTHEUS MY TRUE SON IN 3 FAITH. | | 
7 ” É ist 
Grace, Merey, and Peace, from God our Father and Cri 


Jesus our Lord. 


» 


1 | 2 . : Timotheus is 
3. As] desired thee to remain in Ephesus,: when L Féidea of 
". : : : tbe  commis- 
vas setting out for. Macedonia, that thou mightest sion given. bin 
: o oppose the 
4 command certain persons not 40 teach® falsely, nor faise teachers. 


to pursue fables and endless genealogies, which furnish ground 
for disputation, rather than for the exercising of the steward- 
ship’ of God in faith. | | 
5 Now the end of the commandment is love, proceeding from 
a pure heart, and good conscience, and undissembled faith. 
8 Which some have missed, and have turned aside to vain bab- 
r bling, desiring to be teachers of the Law,s understanding 
8 neither what they say nor whereof they affirm. But we know 
that the Law is good, if a man use it. lawfully ; knowing this, 
9 that thes Law is not enacted for a: rigliteous man, but for the 


1 For the date of this Epistle, see the Appendix. 

2 Kupiov is omitted in the best MSS. 

3 Not “éhe faith *” (A. V.), which would require rÿ. 

4 This sentence îs left incomplete: Probably St. Paul meant to complete ït by “So 
I still desire thee,”? or something to that effect; but forgot to express this, as he con- 
tinued to dictate the subjects of his charge to Timotheus, 

ë ‘Erepodidaokaeir occurs nowhere but in this Epistle. 

6 See Vol. L p. 451, and Titus iii. 9, . 

7 Oérovouiav (not oikodouiay) is the reading of the MSS. Compare 1 Cor. ix. 17, 
oixovouiar mexicreuua. It would seem from this expression that the false teachers in 
Ephesus were among the number of the présbyters, which would agree with the antici- 
pation expressed in Acts xx. 30. 

8 We have before observed (Vol. L. p. 457) that the expression vouodddokahs: may 
ve taken in two ways ; eïîther to denote Judaizers, who insisted on the permanent 
obligation of the Mosaic Law (which seems to suit the context best), or to denote 
Flatonising expounders of the Law, like Philo, who professed to teach the true and deep 
view of the Law. To suppose (with Baur) that à Gnostic like Marcion, who rejected the 


Law altogether, could be called vouodidoracs, is (to say the least of it) 


. . a ver = 
natural hypothesis. y un 


8 Nôuoc is anarthral here (as often when thus used) in accordance sith the 
down by Winer, $ 18, 1. Compare Rom. ji. 12. ïii. 31. iv. 13, &e. 


16 Compare Gal. v. 18, ei mved 1 ? 
eve +05 LATL Gyeoûe, ok ÉorTÈ Tù vôuor, and th 
passage. HO) e note on that 


rule laid 
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lawless and disobedient, for the impious and sinful, for the un- 
holy and profane, for parricides * and murderers, for fornicators, 10 
sodomites, slave-dea'ers,’ liars, perjurers, and whatsoever else 
is contrary to souni doctrine. Such is the glorious Glad-11 
tidings of the blessed God, which was committed to my trust. 

The commis- And I thank Him who has strengthened my12 


sion apd call- 


ie of St. Paul. heart,s Christ Jesus our Lord, that He accounted me 
faithful, and appointed me to minister unto His service, who13 
was before a blasphemer and persecutor, and'doer of outrage ; 
but I received mercy, because I acted ignorantly, in unbelief. 
And the grace of our Lord abounded beyond + measure, with 14 
faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. Faithful is the say-15 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, “ Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners ;” of. whom I am first. But for this cause 16 
I received mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might shew 
forth all His long suffering, for à pattern of those who shouid 
hereañfter believe on Him unto life everlasting. Now to the17 
king eternal, immortal, invisible, the only’ God, be honour 
and glory unto the ages of ages. Amen. 


Timotheus is This charge I commit unto thee, son Timotheus, 18 
enjoined to ful- 


fl his commis- according to the former propheciess concerning 
thee ; that i in the strength thereof thou mayest fight 

the good fight, holding faith and a good conscience, which 19 

some have east away, and made shipwreck concerning the 


< 


faith. Among whom are Hymenæus° and Alexander, whom 20 


1 This word in English includes both raroa@arc and uyrpañauc. 

3 This is the literal translation of the word évoparodioraic. 

3 ’Evdur. Cf. Rom. iv. 20, and Eph. vi. 10. 

4 Compare Rom. v. 20, dreperepiooevoer ÿ xépuc. 

5 See note on iii. 15. 

6 This seems the best interpretation of BaozAst rür aiévur ;: compare ÂApoc. xi. 15. 

7 Zog is amitted in the best MSS. 

‘8 These prophecies were probably made at the time when Timotheus was first called 
to the service of Christ. Compare Acts xüii. 1, 2, when the will of God for the mission 
cf Paul and Barnabas was indicated by the Prophets of the Church of Antioch. 

9 These are probably the same mentioned in the second Epistle (2 Tim. ii. 17 and 
iv. 14). Baur and De Wette argue that this passage is inconsistent with the hypothe- 
sig that 2 Tim. was written after 1 Tim.; because Hymenæns (who in this place is 
described as excommunicated and cut off from the Church) appears in 2 Tim. as a 
false teacher still active in the Church. But there is nothing at all inconsistent in 
this; for example, the incestuous man at Corinth, who had the very same sentence 
passed on him (1 Cor +. 5), was restored to the Church in a few months, on his repenit 
ance. De Wette also says that in 2 Tim. ïi. 17, Hymenæus appears to be mentioned 
to Timotheus for fhe jirst time; but this (we think) will not be the opinion of any oLe 
who takes an unprejudiced view of that passage. 
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I delivered over unto Satan ! that they might be taught by 


r. punishment not to blaspheme. 


1 . I exhort, therefore, that first of all,’ supplications, Dieticns 


1 i ivir : and the behavi- 
prayers, intercessions, and thanksgïvings be made andthe behavi 


our of men and 


2 for all men; for kings‘ and all that are in authority, wementherea. 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 5 
3 and gravity. For this is good and acceptable in the sight of 
4 God our Saviour, who wills that all men should be saved, and 
5 should come to the knowledgeS of the truth. For [over all] 
there is but’one God, and one mediator between God and 
6 men, the man: Christ Jesus, who gave Himself à ransom for 
7 all men, to be testified in due time. And of'this testimony Ï 
was appointed herald and apostle (I speak the truth in Christ, I 
8 lie not), a teacher of the Grentiles, in faith and trath. I desire, 
then, that in every place? the men * should offer up prayers, 
lifting up their hands" in holiness, putting away anger and” 
9 disputation. Likewise, also, that the women should come * in 
seemly apparel, adorned with modesty and self-restraint ; not 
ioin braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly garments, but (as 


1 On this expression, sce the note on 1 Cor. v. 5. 

? IladevOüor has this meaning. Cf. Luke xxiii. 16 and 2 Cor. vi. 9. 

3 “First of all,” namely, at the beginning of public worship. This explanation, 
which is Chrysostom’s, seems preferable to that aïlopted by De Wette, Huther, and 
others, who take it to mean ‘above all things” It is clear from what follows (verse 
8) that St. Paul is speaking of public prayer, which he here directs to be commenced 
by intercessory prayer. 

4 Here we see a precept directed against the seditious temper which prevailed (as 
we have already seen, Vol. I. p. 454 and 457) among some of the early heretics. 
Compare Jude viii. and 2 Pet, ii. 9, and Rom. xiii, 1. 

5 EvoeBeia. This term for Christian piety is not used ky St. Paul except in the 
Pastoral Epistles. See Appendix, It is used by St. Peter (2 Pet. i. 6) and by Clemens 


Romanus in the same sense. 

5 For the meaning of ëréyvooic compare 2 Tim. ïit. 7, and Rom. x. 2, and 1 Cor. 
xlii. 12. 

7 Elie yèp eôç. This is the same sentiment as Rom. iii. 29, 30. 

8 The manhood of our Lord is here insisted on, because thereon rests his mediation, 
Compare Heb. ii. 14 and iv. 15. . . 

° Chrysostom thinks that there is a contrast between Christian worship, which could 


s ae in every place, and he Jewish sacrifices, which could only be offered in the 
emple. . 


10 The men, not the women, were to officiate. 
This was the Jewish attitude in prayer. Cf. Ps. Ixiii, 4, 


12 n à n 

saut ste paires We must supply mpocexeodar (as Chrysostom does) or something 
13 Itis a peculiarity of the Pastoral E 

C? cwbpoobvn or self-restraint. 
vpendix, 


1 pistles to dwell very frequently on the virtae 
See list of the. peculiarities of the Pastoral Epistles in 
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befits women professing godliness) with the ornament of good 
works. Let women learn in silence, with entire subrission. 11 
But I permit not a woman to teach, nor to claïm authority 13 


over the man, büt to keep silence. (For Adam was first form-13. 


ed, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived; but the14 
woman was deceived, and became a transgressor.) But women 15 
will be saved: by the bearing of children ; if they continue in 
faith and love and holiness, with self-restraint. : II, 
Directions for Faithful is the saying, “4f à man seeks the office 1 
ment of Pres. of &@ Bishop," he desires & good work.” À Bishops 2 
then, must be free from reproach, the husband « of 
one wife, sober, self-restrained, orderly, hospitable.s skilled 
in teaching ; not given to wine or brawls,s but gentle, Leace- 3 
able, and liberal; ruling his own househoïld well, keeping his 4 
‘children in subjection with all gravity—(but if a man knows 5 
not how to rule his own household, how can he take charge of 


the Church of God?)—not a novice, lest he be blinded with 6 


pride and fall into the condemnation of the Devil. Moreover, 
he ought to have a good reputation among those who are 
without the Church ; lest he fall into reproach, and into a snare 
of the Devil.’ 


1 Aiù rÿç rexkvoyovias cannot mean “in child-bearing.”” (A. V.) The Apostle’e 
meaning is, that women are to be kept in the path of safety, not by taking upon them- 
selves the office of the man (by taking a public part in the assemblies of the Church, 
&c.), but by the performance of the peculiar functions which God has assigned to 
their sex. . 

3 It should not be forgotten that the word ér£oxoroc is used in the Pastoral Epistles 
as synonÿmous with mpsoBürepos. See Vol. I. p. 434 and Tit. i. 5 compared with i. 7, 

3 Tôy éniokonov, rightly translated in A. . “ À bishop,” not fhe b, in spite of the 
article. See note on Tit. i. 7. 

4 Mig savauxdc ävdpa (Cf. iii. 18, v. 9, and Tit. i. 6). Many different interpreta- 
tions have been given to this precept. It has been supposed (1) to prescribe marriage. 
(2) to forhid polygamy, (3) to forbid second marriages. The true interpretation seems 
 to'us to be as follows :—In the corrupt facility of divorce allowed both by the Greek 
and Roman law, it was very common for man and wife to separate, and marry other 
parties, during the life of one another. Thus à man might have three or four living 
wives ; or, rather, women who had all successively been his wives. An example of 
the operation of a similar code is unhappily to be found in our own colony of Mauri- 
tius : there the French Revolutionary law of divorce has been suffered by the English 
government to remain unrepealed ; and it is not uncommon to meet in society threc 
or four women who have all been the wives of the same man, and fhree or four men 
who have ‘all been the husbands of the same wcman. We believe it is this kind of 


successive polygamy, rather than simultaneous polygamy, which is here spoken of, a. 


lisqualifying for the Presbyterate. So Beza. 
5 brAoËevor, Compare Heb. xiii. 2, and v. 10, é£evoddyyoer. 
6 M? aloxporepdñ is omitted in the best MSS. 
* See note on 2 Tim. ii. 26. 
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’ . û 1 Directi ps fot 
8  Likewise, the Deacons must be men of gravity, ,2r ro re 


‘ ‘ Ut ent of Dea- 
not double-tongued, not given to much wine, not 


greedy.of gain, holding the mystery of the faith in a 
g pure conscience. And let these also be first tried, and after 
1otrial be made Deacons, if they are. found irreproachable. 
11 Their wives,: likewise, must be women of gravity, not slander- 
i2ous, scber and faithful in all things. Let the Deacons be 
husbands of one wife, fitly ruling their children and their own 
13 households. For those who have well performed the office of 
a Deacon, gain for themselves a good position? and great bold- 
ness in the faith of Christ Jesus. ; 
14 These things I write to thee, althongh I hope to | Reason fx 


. writing these 
15 come to thee shortly ; but in order that (if I should directions 


otheus 

be delayed) thou mayest know how to conduct thy- 

self in the house of God (for such is the Church of the living 
16God*) as a pillar and main-stay of the truth. And, without 

contradiction, great is the mystery of godliness—* God was 

manifested in the flesh, justifieds in the Spirit; beheld by 

angels, preached among the Gentiles ; believed on in the world, 

received up in glory.” | 


1 We agree with Huther in thinking the authorised version correct here, notwith- 

standing the great authority of Chrysostom in ancient, and De Wette and others in 

modern times, who interpret yvvaixac deaconesses. On that view, the verse is most 
unnaturally interpolated in the midst of the discussion concerning the Deacons. 

3 This verse is introduced by yüp, as giving a reason for the previous directions, : 
viz. the great importance of having good Deacons ; such men, by the fit performance 
of the office, gained à high position in the community, and acquired (by constant inter- 
course with different classes of men) a boldness in maintaining their principles, which 
wes of great advantage to them afterwards, and to the Church of which they were 
subsequently to become Presbyters. 

$ In this much disputed passage, we adopt the interpretation given by Gregory of 
Nyssa ‘O Oeioc àxéocroAoc rdv Tiuéôeov oTor «a)dv érekrfvaro, roufoac abrTdy 
oTŸAov Kai édpaioua Tic EkkAnotac. (Greg. Nyss. de Vitä Mosis.) So the passage 
was understood (as Mr. Stanley observes) by the Church of Lyons (4 D. 177), for in 
their Epistle the same expression is applied to Attalus the Martyr. So, also, St. Paul 
speaks of the chief Apostles at Jerusalem as oré2os (Gal. ii 9); and so, in Apoc. iii. 12, 
we find the Christian who is undaunted by persecution described as oréAov ëv rô 
va Toÿ Geoù. The objection to Gregory’s view, that it would require ortAoy, is 
untenable ; for oréAoç is quite as correctly put in the nominative, in apposition to the 
ou involved in eidÿc; and a Greek writer of the dth century may be allowed to be at 
least as good a judge on this point as his modern opponents. 

+ We retain the received text here, considering the divided testimony of the MSS. 

5 "Edkatôm, justified against gainsayers, as being what he claimed to be, 

5 There can be little doubt that this is a quotation from some Christian bymn où 
creed. Such quotations in the Pastoral Epistles (of which there are five introduced 


by the same expression, xéoros 6 26yoc) correspond with the late date e: . 
/ e gene sic 
to these Epistles. generally assigned 
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False teschers . Now the Spirit declares expressly, that in after 1 
to be expelled ; 


their charac” times some will depart from the faith, giving heed 
teristics and 


emo to seducing spirits, and teachings of dæmons, speak- 9 
| ing: lies in hypocrisy, having their conscience 
seared ;. hindering marriage,* enjoïining abstinence from meats, 3 
which God created to be received with thanksgiving by those 
who believe and have: knowledge of the truth. For all things 4 
created by God are good, and nothing is to be rejected, if it be 
received with thanksgiving. For it is sanctified by the Word 5 
of God‘ and prayer. 

In thus instructing the brethren, thou wilt be à good ser- 6 
vant of Jesus Cbrist, nourishing thyself with the words of the 
faith and good doctrine which thou has followed. Reject the 7 
fables of profane and doting teachers, but train thyselfs for the 
contests of godliness. For the training of the body is profit- 8 
able for a little; but godliness is profitable for all things, 
having promise of the present life, and of the life to come. 
Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, — For.to 9 
this end we endure labour and reproach, because we have set1q 
our hope on the living God, who is the Saviour of alls man- 
kind, specially of the farthful. 7 


1 Yevdo}6yor is most naturally taken with Oauovioy ; but St. Paul, while gram- 
matically speaking of thé dæmons, is really speaking of the false teachers who acted 
under their impulse. 

? With regard to the nature of the heresies here spoken of, see Vol. I. p. 448-452, 
We observe a strong admixture of the Jewish element (exactly like that which pre- 
vailed, as we have seen, in the Colossian heresies) in the prohibition of particular 
kinds of food (Bpouäérov) ; compare verse 4, and Col. ïi. 16, and Col ïi. 21, 22. Thie 
shows the very early date of this Epistle, and contradicts the bypothesis of Baur as to 
its origin. Af the same time there is also an Anti-Judaical element, as we have re. 
marked above, Vol. I. p. 452, note 1. 

3 See note on L Tim. ii. 4. 

4 We have a specimen of what is meant by this verse, in the following beautiful 
Grace before Meat,’?’ which was used in the primitive Church: Evloyyrèc el, Kôpue, 

6 Tpépov ue Ëx vebrmrés jov, 8 GOodc. Tpoÿÿr Träoy gap. :mAñpwoov Xapäç Kai 
edppoodvme Tèc kapdias uv, va mévrore näcav adrapkelar Evovrec TEPIOCEÜQLEY 
sic mäv épyov àyabdv, à Xpuord ’Inood TO Kvpio uv, dt où oo d6Ea, ri, Ka 
kpärog, eiç Toùc aivaç. ‘’Auv. (Apostolical Constitutions, vii. 49). The expression 
Àôyov Oeoù probably implies that the thanksgiving was commonly made in some 
Scriptural words, taken, for example, out of the Psalms, as are several expressions in 
the above Grace. | 

5 Jt seems, from a comparison of this with the following verse, that the false teachers 
laid great stress on a training of the body by ascetic practices. For the metaphorical 
language, borrowed from the contests of the Palæstra, compare 1 Cor. ix. 27, and 
Vel. II. p. 196. 

s The promivence given to this truth of the universality of salvation in this Episile 
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1 These things enjoin and teach; let no man de- Daties of mo 
12s9ise thy youth,: but make thyself a pattern of the | 
13 faithful, in word, in life, in love,” in faith, in purity. Until 1 

come, apply thyself to public reading, exhortation, and teach- 
sing. Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee 
by prophecy « with the laying on of the hands of the Presby- 
istery. Let these things be thy care; give thyself wholly to 

them; that thy improvement may be manifest to all men. 
16 Give heed to thyself and to thy teaching; continue steadfast 

thereins For in so doing, thou shalt save both thyself and thy 
Y.hearers. 

1  Rebuke not an aged® man, but exhort him as thou wouldest 
2 a father; treat young men as brothers; the aged women as 
mothers ; the young as sisters, in all purity. 

3 Pay due regard’ to the widows who are friend- jridons are to 

4 less in their widowhood. But if any widow has 
children or grand-children, let them learn to shew their godii- 
ness firsts towards their own household, and to requite their 
5 parents ; for this is acceptable * in the sight of God. The widow 
who is friendless and desolate in her widowhood, sets her hope 
on God, and continues in supplications and prayers night and 
6 day ; but she who lives in wantonness is dead while she lives; 
7 and hereof do thou admonish them, that they may be irre- 
8 proachable. But if any man provide not for his own, and 


(compare ii. 4) seems to imply that it was denied by the Ephesian false teachers. So the 
Gnostics considered salvation ag belonging only to the enlightened few, who, in their 
system, constituted à kind of spiritual aristocracy. See Vol. I. p. 449. 

1 Compare 2 Tim.ü. 22 and the remarks in Appendix I. 

? The words v mvebuarr are omitted in the best MSS. 

3 ’Avdyvooiç does not mean reading in the sense of study, but reading aloud to 


others ; the books so read were (at this period) probably th Ê ' 
and perhaps the earlier gospels. ? 70e of te GIE Testament 


4 Compare with this passage 1 Tim. i. 18, and the note. 
5 This aùroic is very perplexing ; but it may most natural 
no | g; 14 uraly be referred to the pre- 
6 Chrysostom has remarked that we must not take 
sense ; compare the following rocoGurépac. 
7 The widows were from the first supported out of t 3 
Mes he funds of th: Church. See 
8 Ilpôrov : 1.e. before they pretend to make professions of 
let them shew its fruits towards their own kindred. 
9 The best MSS. omit kalôr rai. 
10 His own would include his slaves and dependents. 
Christian masters to tend their sick slaves in a pestilence 


mpeofnréps» here in its official 


goûliness in other matters, . 


So Cyprian requires the 
(Cyp. de Mortalitate.\ 
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especially for his kindred, he has denied the faith, and is worse 
than an unbeliever. : 


Qualifications : À widow, to be Dlaced on the: Jist, must be not 9 
r n 
the list. less than sixty years of age, having been the wife 


of one husband;° she must. be well reported of for her good1g 
deeds, as ore who bas brought up children, received strangers 
with hospitality, washed the feet of Christ’s people, relieved 
the distressed, and diligently followed every good work. But 11 
younger widows reject; for when they have become wanton 


against Christ, they desire to marry; and thereby incur con-12 


demnation, because they have broken their former: promise. 
Moreover, they learn‘ to be idle, wandering about from house 13 
to house ; and not only idle, but tattlers also and busy-bodies, 
speaking things which ought not to be spoken. % wish there-14 
fore that younger widows should marry, bear children, rule 
their households, and give no occasion to the adversary for re- 
proach. For already some of them have gone astray after15 
Satan. | 

1 Jt is a disputed point, what list is referred to in this word karaheyéoôc : whether 
(1) if means the list of widaws to be supported out of the charitable fund, ox (2) the 
list of deaconesses (for which office the age of sixty seems too old), or (3) the réyua 
xnpôr or body of church-widows who are mentioned by Tertullian (de Veland. Virg, 


c. 9), and by other writers, as a kind of female Presbyters, having a distinct ecclesias- 
tical position and duties. The point is discussed by De Wette (2x loco), Huther p. 167, 


and Wiesinger, p. 507-522. We are disposed to take a middle course between the 


first and third hypotheses ; by supposing, viz., that the Zisf here mentioned was that of 
all the widows who were officially recog enised as supported by the Church ; but was 
not confined to such persons, but included also richer widows, who were willing to 
devote themselves to the offices assigned to the pauper widows. It has been argued 
that we cannot suppose that needy widows who did not satisfy the conditions of verse 
9, would be ercluded from the benefit of the fand ; nor need we suppose this ;. but 
since all could scarcely be supported, certain conditions were prescribed, which must 


be satisfied before any one could- be considered as officially entitled to a place on the 


list. From the class of widows thus formed, the subsequent réyua ynpür would 
* naturally result. There is not the slightest ground for supposing that y7pai here 
means virgins, as Baur has imagined. His opinion is well refuted by Wiesinger, 
p. 520-522, and by De Wette in loco. 

3 For the meaning of this, see note on üii. 2 

3 Iléoruw dôeretv means fo break a promise, and is so explained by Chrysostom, and 
by Augustine (in Ps. 75). Hence we see that, when a widow was received into the 
number of church-widows, a promise was required from her (or virtualiy understood)} 
that she would devote herself for life to the employments which these widows under- 
took ; viz. the education of orphans, and superintendence of the younger women. There 
is no trace here of the subsequent ascetic disapprobation of second marriages, as is 
evident from verse 14, where the younger widows are expresely desired to marry aguin 
This also confirms our view of the évdc dvdpèc yvr7. See note on iii. 2. 

4 ’Apyai uav@évovoz À peculiar construction, but not unexampled in classical 
Greek ; see Huther, p. 174  Winer explains ‘t in the same way. 
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16 If there are widows dependent on any believer (whether 
man or woman), let those on whom they depend relieve them, 
and let not the Church be burdened with them; that it may 


relieve the widows who are destitute. 


27 Let the Presbytersewho perform their office well Gorernment of 


be counted worthy of a twofold: honour, especially 

18 those? who labour in speaking and teaching. or the Scrip- 
ture saith,  Thow shalt not musele the ox that treadeth out the 
corn ;”5 and éhe labourer is worthy of his hire.” + 

19 Against a Presbyter receive no accusation except on the 

20 testimony 5 of two or three witnesses. Rebuke the offenders 

a1in the presence of all, that others also may fear. J adjure 
thee, before God and° Christ Jesus and the chosen 7 angels, 
that thou observe these things without prejudice against any 
man, and do nothing out of partiality. | | 

22 Lay hands hastily on no man, nor make thyselfS  Ordination. 
a partaker in the sins committed by another. Keep thyself : 
pure. : | 

23 Drink no longer water only, but use a little wine, Particular and 


general eau 


for the sake of thy stomach, and thy frequent mala- ‘ons. 
dies. | 

24 [In thy decisions remember that] the sins of some men are 
manifest. before-hand, and lead the way to their condemnation ; 


? Tuÿc here seems (from the next verse) to imply the notion of reward. Compare 
ru& in verse 8 above. Upon a carnal misinterpretation of this verse was founded the 
disgusting practice, which prevailed in the third century, of setting à double portion 
of meat before the Presbyters, in the feasts of love. 

* In Vol. I. p. 484 we observed that the offices of mpeofürepos and ô0éokaAoc were 
uuited, at the date of the Pastoral Ebpistles, in the same persons; which is shown by 
Oudarruwéç being a qualification required in à Presbyter, 1 Tim. üi. 2 But though 
this union must in all cases have been desirable , we find, from this passage, that there 
were still some mpeoBôrepos who were not didécka?o, i. e. who did not perform the 
office of public instruction ir the Congregation. This is another strong proof of the 
early date of the Epistle. 

3 This quotation (Deut. xxv. 4) is applied to the same purpose, 1 Cor. ix. 9 (where 

he words are quoted in a reverse order). The LXX. agrees with 1 Cor. ix. 9. 

4 Luke x. 7. . . . 

5 Th: ; ss . 
st paul Pre gel on the Mosaic jurisprudence, Deut, xix. 5, and anpealed SC Ly 

6 Kvpiov is omitted by the best MSS. | 

7 By the chosen angels are probably meant those especially selected by God as His 
messengers to the human race, such as Gabriel. | 
| 8 The meaning of the latter part of this verse is, that Timotheus, if he ordained un 
Gt persons (e. g. friends or relations) out of partiality, would thereby make himself à 
participator in their sins. : 


4 
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but the sins of others are not seen till afterwards. Likewise, 23 
also, the good deeds of some men are conspicuous ; and those 
which they conceal cannot be kept hidden. - VI 
Duties ofslaves. Let those who are under. the yoke as bondsmen, 1 
esteem their masters worthy of all honour, lest reproach be 
brought upon the name of God and His doctrine. And let 2 
those whose masters are believers, not despise them because 
they are brethren, but serve them with the more subjection, 
‘because they who claïm : the benefit are believing and beloved. 
Thus teach thou, and exhort. 
False tenchers * Îf any man teach falsely, and consent not to the 3 
covetousness. sound words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
godly doctrine, he is blinded with pride, and understands 4 
nothing, but is filled with a sickly* appetite for disputations 
and contentions about words, whence arise envy, strife, re- 
proaches, evil suspicions, violent collisions of men whose 5 
mind is corrupted, and who are destitute of the truth; who 
think that godliness ‘ is a gaïinful trade But godliness with 6 
contentment is truly gainful; for we brought nothing into the 7 
world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out; but having 8 
food and shelter, let us be therewith content. They who seek 9 
for riches fall into temptations and snares, and many foolish 
and hurtful desires, which drown men in ruin and destruction. 
For the love of money is à root of all evils; and some, 10 
through coveting it, have been led astray from. the faith, and 
pier cd themselves through with many sorrows. 
Exhortations to But thou, O man of God, flee these things ; and 11 
Timotheus. 

follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
stedfastness,s meekness. Fight the good fight of faith, lay 12 
hold on eternal life, to which thou$ wast called, and didst con- 


1 The À. V. is inconsistent with the article ot. The verb dévr:AauBévouer has the 
sense of claim in classical Greek (Arist. Ran. 777), though not elsewhere in the N.'T. 
3 Nooëv repi—antithesis to vycaivovor above. Compare Plato Phædr. 6 vo0@ 
repè 26ywv ékogr. 
3 The best MSS. read GaraparpiBai, The original meaning of raparpufÿ is friction. 
4 The À. V. here reverses the true order, and violates the laws of the article. 
. The words ébioraco 4xd rüv rosoéruy are not found here in the best MSS. 
6 “Yrouovyv, stedfast endwrance under persecution. s 
7 Here we have another of those metaphors from the Greek games, 80 frequent witb 
St. Paul. See 2 Tim. iv. 7. 
8 Kai is omitted by the best MSS. 
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13fess the good! confession before many witnesses. [ charge 
thee in the presence of God who gives life to all things, and 
Christ Jesus who bore testimony under Pontius Pilate* to the 
14 good confession, that thou keep that which thou art command- 
ed, spotlessly and irreproachably, until the appearing of our 
15 Lord Jesus Christ; which shall in due time be made manifest 
16 by the blessed and only: potentate, the King of kings, and Lord 
of lords ; who only hath immortality, dwelling in light unap- 
proachable; whom no man hath seen, nor can see; to whom 
be honour and power everlasting. Amen. | | 
17 Charge those who are rich in this present world, Duties of the 
not to be high-minded, nor to trust in -uncertain 
riches, but in‘ God, who provides all things richly for our use. 
18 Charge them to practise benevolence, to be rich in good works, 
19t0 be bountiful and generous, and thus to store up for them-. 
__ selves a good foundation for the time to come, that they may 
lay hold on eternal s life. | 
20  O Timotheus, guard ® the treasnre which is com- Timotheus again 
mitted to thy trust, and avoid the profane babblings commission. 
21and antitheses7 of the falsely-named Knowledge ;”# which 
some professing, bave érred concerning the faith. 


SRE AS EPS CR OP Re CA ONE TAC ES 


The (not a) gooû confession ” means the confession of faith in Jesus as the 
Christ. (Compare Rom. x. 10.) Timotheus had probably been 2 confessor of Christ 
in persecution, either at Rome or elsewhere ; or it is possible that the allusion here 
may be to his baptism. 

* For this use of aprupà with the accusative, compare John iii, 32, 6 Édpake, Toûra 
Haies. ou Lord testified before Pontius Pilate that He “was the Messiah, 

évoc. is seems to: allude to the sa isti Ï incipi i 
cie WDiCA are Ge pe de 0 same polytheistic notions of Incipient Gnosti- 

2 T6 ÉGvrs is omitted by the best MSS. 

5 The majority of MSS. read 7ÿç üvruc Loc, 
received text. | 

$ The rapakaraëmxf here mentioned is robably 
ne Fe, Onurch of Ephesus, which was commmitted dy Se ta 1 Tes 

im. i. 14. 


T'’Avribéceic. There is not-the slightest ground (as even De Wette allows) for sup- 


be understooë of the contrari S2- 
tiones (or contrasts between Law and Gospel) of Marcion. Ifthere be an allagon to 


the true life, which is equivalent to the 


Superintend- 
theus. Cf. 2 


But the most natural interpretation 


d À # 0 . : 
above, vi. 4) is to suppose that St. Paul here spe 5 208 6€ (he donnes DeretICs 


dialectical and rhetorical arts of tbe false taches Ro of te doctrines, Pt ofthe 


8 From this passage we see that the heretics here 


8 ponliar philosophy, or Trüorc. Thus they were Gross, a er rte 


Gnosties, at afl events in name 
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Coneluding ben (race be with thee: . 
ediction. 

The expectations which St. Paul expressed in the above letter of 
more prolonged absence from Ephesus, could scarcely have been fulfilled 
for soon after * we find that he had been in Crete (which seems to impky 
that, on his way thither, he had passed through Ephesus), and was now 
again on his way westwards. We mnst suppose, then, that he returned 
shortly from Macedonia to Ephesus, as he hoped, though doubtfully, to be 
able to do when he wrote to Timotheus. . From Ephesus, as we have just 
said, he soon afterwards made an expedition to Crete. It can scarcely 
be supposed that the Christian Churches of Crete were first founded 
during this visit of St. Paul ; on the contrary, many indications in the 
Epistle to Titus show that they had already lasted for a considerable 
time. But they were troubled by false teachers, and probably had never 
yet been properly organised, having originated, perhaps, in the private 
efforts of individual Cbristians, who would have been supplied with 
centre of operations and nucleus of Churches by the numerous colonies uf 
Jews established in the island St. Paul now visited them in company 
with Titus,‘ whom he left in Crete as his representative on his departure. 
He himself was unable to remain long enough to do what was needful, 
either in silencing error, or in selecting fit persons as presbyters of the 
numerous scattered Churches, which would manifestly be a work of time. 
‘Probably he confined his efforts to a few of the principal places, and 
empowered Titus to do the rest, Thus, Titus was left at Crete in the 
same position which Timotheus had occupied at Ephesus during St. Pauls 


how {ar their doctrines agreed with those of later Gnostics, is a farther question. We 
have before seen that there were those at Corinth (1 Cor. viii. 1, 10, 11) wbo were 
blamed by St. Paul for claiming a high degree of yvüoç; and we have seen him con- 
Semn the grAocopéa of the heretics at Colossæ (Col. ii. 8), who appear to bear the 
closest resemblance to those condemned in the Pastoral Epistles See Vol. L y. 
448-459. | | | 

1 ’Auv is not found in the best MSS. 

? See note on the date of the Pastoral Epistles in the Appendix. 

8 Philo mentions Crete as one of the seats of the Jewish dispersion ; see Vol. I. p. 18. 

4 For the earlier mention of Titus, see above, pp. 124, 125. There is some interest 
in mentioning the traditionary recollections of him, which remain in the island of 
Crete. One Greek legend says that he was the nephew of a pro-consul of Crete, an- 
other that he was descended from Minos. The cathedral of Megalo-Castron on the 
north of the island was dedicated to him. His name was the watchword of the 
Cretans, when they fought against the Venetians, who came under the standard of St. 
Mark. The Venetians themgelves, when here, “ seem to have transferred to him part af 
that respect, which, elsewhere, would probablÿ have been manifested for Mark alone. 
During the celebration of several great festivals of the Church, the response of the 
Latin clergy of Crete, after the prayer for the Doge of Venice, was Sancte Marce tu 
nos adjuva ; but, after tbat fo: the Duke of Candia, Sancte Tite, tu nos adjuvr 
Pashley’s Fravels in Crete, vol. i. p. 6 and 175. : 


a 
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recent absence ; and there would, consequently, be the same advantage ir 
his receiving written directions from St. Paul concerning the government 
and organisation of the Church, which we have before mentioned in tha 
case of Timotheus. Accordingly, shortly after leaving Crete, St. Panl 
sent a letter to Titus, the outline of which would equally serve for that of 
the former epistle. But St. Paul’s letter to Titus seems to have been still 
further called for, to meet some strong opposition which that disciple had 
encountered while attempting to carry out his master’s directions. This 
may be inferred from the very severe remarks against the Cretans which 
occur in the Epistle, and from the statement, at its commencement, that 
the very object which its writer had in view, in leaving Titus in Crete, 
was that he might appoint Presbyters in the Cretan Churches ; an indica- 
tion that his claim to exercise this authority had been disputed. This 
Epistle seems to have been despatched from Ephesus at the moment when 
St. Paul was on the eve of departure on a westward journey, which was to 
take him as far as Nicopolis 1 (in Epirus) before the winter. The following 
is a translation of this Epistle. ee | 


THE ÆEPISTLE TO TITUS. 


I. oo 
1 PAuz, À BONDEMAN or GoD, AND AN APOSTLE OF  Salutation 


Jesus Curisr—sent forth: to bring God’s chosen to faith, 
and to the‘ knowledge of the truth which is according to 
2 godliness,s with hope of eternal life, which God, who 
cannot lie, promised before the times of old;c (but He 
3 made known His word in due season, in the message * 
committed to my.trust by the command of God our 
4 Saviour),—To Lirus, MY TRUE SON IN OUR COMMON FAITH. 


Grace and Peace: from God our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. | 


1 See below, p. 465, note 10. 
8 For the date of this Epistle, see the Appendix. 
8 The original here is perplexing, but seems to admit of no other sense than this; 


érécrToÀoc Karè Tilopiar would mean an aposile sent forth on an errand of punish- 
ment ; 80 GTÜCTOAoc karè rioriy means an apostle sent Jorth on an errand g p 
Compare 2 Tim. i. 1, àrécroos «ar erayyehiav Coÿc Faith. 
4 For ériyvuoiç, see note on 1 Tim. üi, 4. | 
5 EvoeBela. See note on 1 Tim. ii. 2. 
6 N / , ° . + Le « ‘ 
om a apéro aiwyiov : À. ein the old dispensation ; ef. Rom. xvi, 25 and note où 
7 Literally, proclamation. | 
5 The hest MS$. omit £iroc here, 
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Gonmiasion ef. This was the [very] cause! why I left thee in # 
 lateihe Clan Crete, that thou mightest farther* correct what is 
deficient, and appoint Presbyters in every city, as I 
dératyins, Save thee commission. No man must be appointed 6 
a Presbyter but he who is without reproach, the husband of 
one wife,s having believing children, who are not accused of 
riotous living, nor disobedient ; for a+ Bishop must be free 7 
from reproach, as being a steward of God; not self-willed, uot 
easily provoked, not a lover of wine, not given to brawls, not 
greedy of gain ; but hospitable to strangers, a lover of good 8 
men, selfrestrained,® just, holy, continent; holding fast the 9 
words which are faithful to our teaching, that he may be able 
both to exhort others in the sound? doctrine, and to rebuke the 


gain-sayers. 


Titus must op- For there are many disobedient babblers and de- 16 
pose the false . . : . « 
teachers. ceivers, specially they of the circumcision, whose 11 


mouths needs bit and bridle; for they subvert whole houses, 
by teaching evil, for the love of shameful gain. It was said by 12 
one of themselves, a prophet ? of their own,— | 


‘ Always liars and beasts are the Cretans, and inwardly sluggish.” 


This testimony is true. Wherefore rebuke * them sharply, 13 


1 This commencement seems to indicate (as we have above remarked) that, in exer- 
cising the commission given to him by St. Paul for reforming the Cretan Church, 
Titus had been resisted. 

2 "Excdiop0once, not-simply dcop06onc (as in À. V.). 

3 This part of the Presbyter’s qualifications has been very variousiy interpreted. 
See note on 1 Tim. iii. 2. 

4 Tôv ériokorov: rightly translated in A. V. “a? (not £he) “ bishop.” because the 
article is only used generically. So, in English, “the reformer must be patient :”’ 
equivalent to “a reformer,”? &c. We see here à proof of the early date of this Epistle, 
in the synonymous use of ëréokomos and xpeofBôrepoc ; the latter word designating the 
rank, the former the duties, of the Presbyter. The best translation here would be the 

erm overseer, which is employed in the A. V. as a translation of ériororoç, Acts xx. 
28 ; but, unfortunately, the term has associations in modern English which do not 
‘ permit of its being thus used here. Compare with this passage 1 Tim. iii, 2. 

5 Cf. 3 John 5,6. In the early Church, Christians travelling from one place to 
another were received and forwarded on their journey by their brethren ; this is the 
“hospitality ?’ so often commended in the New Testament. 

+ See the list in Appendix of words peculiariy used in the Pastoral Epistles, and 
note on 1 Tim. ïi. 9. 

7 See the list above referred to. 

8 ’Encorouiterv (nov): to put a bit and bridle upon u horse. 

® Epimenides of Crete, a poet who lived in the 6th century 8. c., is the autho* 
quoted. His verses were reckoned oracular, whence the title “prophet.” So ty 
Plato he îs called évÿp Wetoc (Legg. 1. 642), and by Plutarch, Seogsaye (Sol. c. 12) 

10 ’EAeyxe seems ta refer to the previous &2éyxerv (verse 9). 
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14 that they may be soand in faith, and may no more give heed 
to Jewish fables,' and precepts * of men who turn away from 

i5the truth. Tothe pure all things are pure ;* but to the polluted 
and unbelieving nothing is pure, but both their understanding 

16 and their conscience is polluted. They profess to know God, 
but by their works they deny Him, being abominable and dis. 

| r.obedient, and worthless + for any good work. 

: 1 But do thou speak conformably to the sound , Directions to 


itus bow hs 


2 doctrine. Exhort the aged men to be sober, grave, is to instnct 
self-restrained, sound in faith, in love, in stedfast- ent ages and 
8 ness. Exhort the aged women, likewise, to let their 
deportment testify of holiness, to keep themselves from slander 
4 and from drunkenness, and to give good instruction; that they 
may. teach discretion to the younger women, leading them to 
5 be loving wives and loving mothers, self-restraïined, chaste, 
keepers at home, amiable and obedient to their husbands, lest 
6 reproach be brought upon the Word of God. In like manner, 
7 do thou exhort the young men to self-restraint. And show 
thyself in all things a pattern of good works; mani- Hs own con. 
8 festing in thy teaching uncorruptness, gravity,s 
soundness of doctrine not to be condemned, that our adversa- 
ries may be shamed, having no evil to say against usé 
9 Exhort bondsmen to obey their masters, and to Dutiesof slaves. 
= Lostrive to please them ïin all things, without gainsaying ; not 
purloining, but showing all good fidelity, that they may adorn 


1 Médoc. See note on 1 Tim, iv. 7. oo : 

? 'EvroAaïç: these precepts were probably those mentioned, 1 Tim. iv. 3, and Col. 

ii. 16-22. The “Jewish” element appears distinctly in the Colossian heretics (cf, 
oaBBérer, Col. ii. 16), although if is not seen in the Epistles te Timothy. Comp. ii. 

9. and see Vol. I. p. 451. 

5 It would seem from this, that the heretics attacked taught their followers to at- 
stain from certain acts, or certain kinds of food, as being impure. We must not, 
however, conclude from this that they were Ascetics. Superstitions abstinence from 
certain material acts is quite compatible with gross impurity of teaching and of prac- 
tice, as we see in the case of Hindoo devotees, and in those impure votaries of Cybete 
and of Isis, mentioned so often in Juvenal and other writers of the same date. The 
early Gnosties, here attacked, belonged apparently to that class who borrowed their 
theosophy from Jewish sources, and the Precepis of abstinence which they im 


posed may probably have been derived from the Mosaic law. Their immorality ia 
plainly indicated by the following words. Fay 1 


+ *Adôkquor : literally, unable to stand the test 

| they fail. 

# The best MSS. omit déOapoiar, | 
‘Huüy (not tuüy) is the reading of the best MSS 


: 4e. when tested by the call of duiy, 
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General mots the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. For1! 
the grace of God has been made manifest, bringing 
salvation to all' mankind; teaching us to deny ungodliness12 
and earthly lusts, and to live temperately, justly, and godly in 
this present world ; looking for that blessed hope,’ the appear-13 
-ing of the glory of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; who gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us14 
from all iniquity, and purifv us unto Himself, as “& peculiar : 
people” zealous of good works. These things speak, and ex-15 
hort and rebuke with all authority. Let no man despise thee.Irt. 
‘Duty towards . Remind5 them to render submission to magis- 1 


Government 


and towards {rates and authorities, to vbey the Government, to 


unbelievers ge- 


nerally. perform every good work readily, to speak evil of 2 
no man, to avoid strife, to act with forbearance, and to shew all 
meekness to all men. For we ourselves also were former:y 3 
without understanding, disobedient and led astray, enslaved to 
all kinds of lusts and pleasures, living in malice and in envy, 
‘ hateful and hating one another. But when God our Saviour 4 
made manifest His kindness and love of men, He saved us, not 5 
through works of righteousness which we had done, but accord- 
ing to his own mercy, by the laver‘ of regeneration, and the 
renewing of the Holy Spirit, which He richly poured forth 6 
upon us, by Jesus Christ our Saviour ; that, being justified by 7 
His grace, we might become heirs, through 7 hope, of life eter- 
Titus must en nal  Faithful is the saying,s and these things I de- 8 


force good 


1 This statement seems intended to contradict the Gnostic notion thât salvation was 
given to the enlightened alone. Jt should be observed that the # of T. R. is omitted 

by the best MSS. 

"4% Compare the same expectation expresse, Rom. vil, 18-25. 

3 Tke A. V. here is probably correct, notwithstanding the omission of the article 
before ocurfpos. We must not be guided entirely by the rules of classical Greek, in this 
matter. Comp. 2 Thess. ï. 12, and see Winer Gram. $ 19, 5. 

_ 4 Aadv repobatov. This expression is borrowed from the Old Testament. Dent 
vii. 6. Deut. xiv. 2. and other places. (LXX:) 

5 St. Paul himself had no doubt insisted on the duty of obedience to the civil magis- 
trate, when he was in Crete. The Jews throughout the Empire were much disposed 
$o insubordination at this period. 

6 Aovrpôy does not mean “washking” (A. Y.) but Zaver ; À e. à vessel an which 
aashing takes place. 

7 Kar’ &Amida is explained by Rom. vii. 24, 25. 

8 The “saying ” referred to is supposed by some interpreters to be the statement 
which precedes (from 3 to 7). These writers maïntain that the {va makes it ungram- 
matical to refer the miorûc 6 A6yoç to the following, as is done in A. V. But this ob- 
jection is avoided by taking {va as u part of the quotatien, and sunposing it used with 
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sire thee to affirm, ‘ Zeé them thai have believed in sue tbe 
9. God be careful to practice good works.” These PRE 
things are good and profitable to men : but avoid foolish dispu- 
tations,' and genealogies,* and strifes and contentions concerne 
10 ing thes Law, for they are profitless and vain. À sectarian,* 
11 after «wo admonitions, reject, knowing that such a man is per- 
verted, and by his sins is self-condemned. ne 
12 When I send Artemas or Tyehicus5 to thee, en- £pcisl fre 
deavour to come to me to Nicopolis;s for there I journer to X 
i3have determined to winter. Forward Zenas the 
lawyer and Apollos on their journey zealously, that they may 
4 want for nothing. And let our people also” learn to practise 
good works, ministering to the necessities of others, that they 
may not be unfruitful. 


L5 All that are with me salute thee. Salute those Salutations. : 
who love us in faith. 


nediction. 


Grace be with you all.s L Concluding be 


We see from the above letter that Titus was desired to join St. Paul 
at Nicopolis, where the Apostle designed to winter. We learn, from an 
incidental notice elsewhere® that the route he pursued was from Ephesus 
to Mületus, where his old companion Trophimus remained behind from 
sickness, and thence to Corinth, where he left Erastus, the former Trea- 
surer of that city, whom, perhaps, he had expected, or wished, to accom- 
pany him in his farther progress. The position of Nicopolis :° would ren- 


the subjunctive (like &rwç in classical Greek) as equivalent to an imperative. Com- 
pare Eph. v. 23, ÿ yuv {va goBÿrar rdv ävépa. | | 

1 Znrioeic: see 1 Tim. vi. 4, and 2 Tim. ii. 28. 

? See 1 Tim. i. 4. 

3 Compare évroAai (i. 14), and vouodrôaox. 1 Tim. i, 7. . 

* Alocrixév, We have seen that aîpeouc is used by St. Paul, in his earlier writings, 
simply for a religious sect, sometimes (as Acts xxvi. 5) without disapprobation, some- 
times (as 1 Cor. xi. 19) in à bad sense ; here we find its derivative aiperikôç (which 
occurs nowbere else in the N. T.) already assuming à bad sense, akin to that whick it 
afterwards bore. It should be also observed that these early heretics united moral 
depravity with erroneous teaching ; their works bore witness against their doctrine ; 
and this explaïns the subsequent éuaoréves, dv adrokaräkpiroc. See Vol. I. p. 452-454, 

5 Cf. Col. iv. 7. 6 See below, note 10, | 


71e. The Cretan Christians were to aid in farnishing Zenas and Apollos with all 
ftat they needed. 


# The dur is omitted in the vest MSS. 9 2 Tim. iv. 20. 


© Itis here assumed that the Nicopolis spoken of Titus iii, 12, was the city of that 
VOL. 1130 
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der it a good'centre for operating ‘upon the surrounding province:; and 
thence St. Paul: might make excursions ‘to: those Churches: of: Illyricum 
which he‘perhaps ! founded himself at. an earlier period: The:city. which 
was thus chosen as the last scene of. the A postle’s:labours, before his final 
imprisonment, is more celebrated for its. origin than for its: subsequent his- 
. tory. It was founded by. Augustus, as-.a-permanent. memorial of the vic- 
tory of Actium, and stood upon the site of the camp occupied by:his land 
forces before that battle. We learn, from the accounts of modern travel- 
lers, that the remains upon the. spot still attest the extent and importance 
of the ‘ City of Victory.” ‘À long, lofty wall spans a desolate-plain ; to 
the north of it rises, on a distant hill, the shattered. scna of a theatre ; 
and, to the west; the extended, though broken, line of: an aqueduct con- 
nects the distant mountains, from which it tends, with-the main subject ot 
the picture, the city itself”? To people this city, Augustus uprooted the 
neighbouring mountaineers from their native homes, dragging them by his 
arbitrary compulsion ‘from theïr healthy hills to this low and swampy 
plain” Itis satisfactory to think (with the accomplished traveller from 
whom the above description is borrowed) that, “in lieu.of the blessings 
of which they were deprived, the Greek colonists of Nicopolis were con- 
soled with one greater than all, when they saw, heard, and talked with 
the Apostle who was debtor to the Greeks.” 

It seems most probable, however, that St. Paul was not permitted te 
spénd the whole of this winter in security at Nicopolis. The Christians 
were now far more obnoxious to the Roman authorities than formerly. 
They were already distinguished from the Jews, and could no longer 
shelter themselves under the toleration extended: to the Mosaic . religion 
So eminent à leader of the proscribed sect was sure to find enémies every- 
where, especially among his fellow countrymen ; and. there i is nothing im- 
probable in supposing that, upon the testimony of some informer, he 
was arresteds by the Duumvirs of Nicopolis, and forwarded to Rome‘ 
for trial. The indications which we gather from the Second. “Épistle to 


name in Epirus. There were other places of the same name, Put they were. compara- 
tively insignificant. 

1 See above, p. 128. 

? See Wordsworth’s Greece, p..229-232, where a map of Nicopoits will be ‘found; 
and an interesting description of the ruins. See also Leake’s. Northern. Greëéce; vol L 
p. 178, and vol. üii. p. 491 ; and Merivale’s Rome, vol. iii. p. 327, 328... 

5 It may be asked, why was be not arrested sooner, in Spain or. Asia Minor? The 
xplanation probably is, that he had not before ventured so-near-Italy-as Nicopolis: 

4 The law required that a prisoner should. be tried by the magistrates within whose 
jurisdiction the offence was alleged to have been committed ; therefore a prisoner ac- 
cased'of conspiring to set fire to Rome must be tried at Rome (Geïb, 487, 490, 491) 
There can be no doubt that this charge must have formed one part of any accusation 
brought against St. Paul, after 64 AD. Another part (as wwe have suggesied beicw 
may have been the charge of introducing à religio nova et üllicita. 
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fimotheus render it probable that this arrest took place not later than : 
mid-winter, and the authorities may have:thought to-gratify- the Emperor 
by forwarding so important à criminal immediately to Rome. It is true 
that the navigation of the Mediterranean was in those ‘times -suspended 
during the winter ; but this rule would apply only. to longer voyages, and 
not to the short passage * from Apollonia to Brundisium. . Hence, its 
not unlikely that St. Paul may have arrived at Rome some time before 
spring, | 

In this melancholy journey he had but few friends to cheer him. Titus 
had reached Nicopolis, in obedience to his summons ; and there were 
others, also, it would seem, in atteudance on him ; but they were scattered 
by the terror of his arrest. Demas forsook him, “for love of this present 
world,?3 and departed to Thessalonica ; Crescens# went to Galatia on 
the same occasion. We are unwilling to suppose that Titus could have 
yielded to such unworthy fears, and may be allowed to hope that his: 
journey to the neishbouring Dalmatia5 was undertaken by the desire of 
St. Paul. Luke, at any rate, remained faithful, accompanied his master 
ouce more over the wintry sea, and shared the dangers of his imprisonment 
at Rome. 

_ This imprisonment was evidently more severe than it had been five 
years before. Then, though necessarily fettered to his military guard, he 
1ad been allowed to live in his Gwn lodgings, and had been suffered to 
preach the Gospel to à numerous company who came to hear him. : Now, 
he is not only chained, but treated “as à malefactor.”’7 His friends, 
indeed, are still suffered to visit him in his confinement, but we hear 
nothing of his preaching. It is dangerous and difficult 8 to seek his prison, 
so perilous to show any public sympathy with him, that no Christian ven- 

1 The reason for supposing this is, that it leaves more time for the events which in- 
tervened between St. Paul’s arrest and his death, which took place (if in Nero’s reion) 
not later than June. Jf he had not been arrested till the spring, we must crowd the 
occurrences mentioned in the Second Epistle to Timothy into à very short space. 

* Even an army was transported across the Hadriatic by Cæsar, during the season 
of the “ Mare Clausum,” before the battle of Philippi. :. 

8 2 Tim. iv. 10. 

« 2 Tim. iv. 10. 


5 Ibid. See above, p. 126. . 

6 2 Tim. iv. 11 . : 

7 2Tim. ii. 9. According to the legends of the Mediæval Church, St. Paul was 
imprisoned in the Mamertine prison, together with St. Peter; see the Martyrology nf 
Baronius (Par. 1607), under March 14. But there is no early authority for this story 
which seems irreconcileable with the fact that Onesiphorus, Claudia, Linus, Püudens, 
&e., had free access to St. Paul during his imprisonment. It. seems more likely [soc 
2 Tim. i, 16] that he was again under military custody, though of. a severer nature 
than that of his former imprisoument. Very full details will be found in Sir w 
Gells work on Rome and its neighbourhood. | 

8 2 Mix. i 16. | 
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tures to stand by him in the court of justice!  Andas the final stage of 
his trial approaches, he looks forward to death as his certain sentence. 

This alteration in the treatment of St. Paul exactly corresponds witk 
that which the history of the times would have led us toexpect. We 
have seen that his liberation took place early in 4. ». 68 ; he was therefore 
far distant from Rome when the first Imperial persecution of Christianity 
broke out, in consequence of the great fire in the summer of the following 
year. Then, first, as it appears, Christians were recognized as a distinct 
body, separate both from Jews and heathens ; and their number must-have 
been already very great at Rome, to account for the public notice attract- 
ed towards a sect whose members were, most of them, individually so ob- 
scure in social positions When the alarm and indignation of the people 
was excited by the tremendous ruin of a conflagration, which burnt down 
almost half the city, it answered the purpose of Nero (who was accused 


‘of causing the fire) to avert the rage of the populace from himself to the 


already hateû votaries of a new religion. Tacitus ‘ describes the success 
of this expedient, and relates the sufferings of the Christian martyrs, who 
were put to death with circumstances of the most aggravated cruelty. 
Some were erucified ; some disguised in the skins of beasts, and hunted to 
death with dogs ; some were wrapped in robes impregnated with inflam- 
mable materials, and set on fire at night, that they might serve to illumin- 
ate the circus of the Vatican and the gardens of Nero, where this diabol- 
ical monster exhibited the agonies of his victims to the public, and gloated 
over them himself, mixing among the spectators in the costume of a char- 
ioteer. Brutalised as the Romans were, by the perpetual spectacle of 
human combats in the amphitheatre, and hardened by popular prejudice 
against the ‘ atheïstical ” sect, yet the tortures of the victims excited ever 
their compassion, ‘À very great multitude ” as Tacitus informs us, per- 
ished in this manner ; and it appears from his statement that the mere 

1 2 Tim. iv. 16. 3 2Tim.iv. 6-8 3 1 Cor. i. 26. 

+ The following is the well-known passage of Tacitus :—“Sed non ope human, nou 


Jargitionibus principis, aut Deum placamentis, decedebat infamia, quin jussum incen- 
dium crederetur. Ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos et quæsitissimis pœnis 


- affecit, quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat. Auctor nominis ejus 


Christus, Tiberio imperitante, per Procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus 
erat ; represcaque in præsens exitiabilis superstitio rursum erumpebat, non modo per 
Judæam, originem ïllius mali, sed per urbem etiam, quo cuncta undique atrocia aut 
pudenda confluunt celebranturque. Igitur primum correpti qui fatebantnr, deinde 
indicio eorum multitudo ingens, haud proinde in crimine incendii, quam odio humani 
generis, convicti sunt. Et pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis contecti lan- 
jatu canum interierint, aut crucibus affixi, aut flammandi atque, ubi defecisset dies, in 
uscm nocturni luminis urerentur. Hortos suos ei spectaculo Nero obtulerat, et cir- 
cense ludicrum edebat, habitu aurigæ permixtus plebi, vel curriculo insistens. Unde, 
quamquam adversus sontes, et novissima exempla meritos, miseratio oriebatur, tan- 
quam non utilitate publicä, sed in sævitiam unius absumerentur.” (Tac. Ann 
xv. 44.) 
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fact of professing Christianity was acconnted sufficient! to justify their 
execution ; the whole body of Christians being considered as involved ia 
the crime of firing the city.. This, however, was in the first excitement 
which followed the fire, and even then, probably, but few among those who 
perished were* Roman citizens. Since that time some years had passed, 
and now a decent respect would be paid to the forms of law, in dealing 
with one who, like St. Paul, possessed the privilege of citizenship. Yet 
we can quite understand that a leader of so abhorred a sect would be süb- 
jected to a severe imprisonment. 

We have no means of knowing the precise charge now made against 
the Apostle. He might certainly be regarded as an offender against the 
law which prohibited the propagation of a new and illicit religion (religio 
nova et ülicita) among the citizens of Rome. But, at this period, one 
. article of accusation against him must have been the more serious charge, 
of having instigated the Roman Christians to their supposed act of incen- 
diarism, before his last departure from the capital. It appears that 

‘“ Alexander the brassfounder ” (2 Tim. iv. 14) was either one of lis 
accusers, or, ab least, a witness against him. If this was the same with 
the Jewish® Alexander of Ephesus (Acts xix. 88), it would be probable 
that his testimony related to the former charge. But there is no proof 
that these two Alexanders were identical. We may add, that the em- 
ployment of Informer (delator)* was now become quite a profession at 
Rome, and that there would be no lack of accusations against an unpopu- 
lar prisoner as soon as his arrest became known. 

? it was criminal, according to the Roman law, to introduce into Rome any religio 

ova et ülicita, Yet, practically, this law was seldom enforced, as we see by the 
œultrtude of foreign superstitions continually introduced into Rome, and the occa 
ionai and feeble efforts of the Senate or the Emperor to enforce the law. Moreover, 
the punishment of those who offended against it seems only to have been expulsion 
from the city, unless their offence had been accompanied by aggravating circum- 
stances. It was not, therefore, under this law that the Christians were executed ; and 
when Suetonins telis us that they were punished as professors of à superstitio 
nova et maleñca (Suet. Nero, 16), we must interpret his assertion in accordance with 
the more detailed and accurate statement of Tacitus, ho express] says that the vio- 
tims of the Neronian persecution were condemned on the charge of arson. Hence the 
extreme cruelty of their punishment, and especially the setting them on fire. 

n. Fo cons most n the victims who perished in the Neronian persecution were 

oreigners, Slaves, or freedmen ; we have already seen how large a portion of the Ro. 
man Church was of Jewish extraction (see p. 155, n. 3). It was illegal to subject 
Roman citizen to the ignominious punishments mentioned by Tacit » able 
Nero would not have regarded thi jvi i 7 ects; but probably 
. garde is privilege in the case of freedmen, although by. 


their emancipaion ner ne become Roman citizens. And we know that the Jewish 

population of Rome had, for the most part, ji ioin : | 

Vel dE p. 360. , p a servile origin ; see Vol. I p. 386, and 
8 An Alexander is mentioned, 1 Tim. i. 20, as î 

. x at - 1 40, as à herctic, who had been excom uni 

2ated by St. Paul. This is, probably, the same person with the Alexander of 2 Tim 


iv. 14, and if so, motives of personal malice would . 
2445 < account f 
+ Se ücib, p. 531,532, nt for his conduct, 
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Probably no long time elapsed,: after St. Pauls arrival, before hi 
cause came on for hearing. The accusers, with their witnesses, would be 
already on the spot:; and on this occasion he was not to be tried by the 
Emperor in person,' so that another cause of delay,’ which was often 
interposed by the carelessness or indolence of the. Emperor, would be 
removed. The chargé now allesed against him, probably fell under the 
cognisance of the City Præfect (Præfectus Urbi}, whose jurisdiction 
daily encroached, at this period, on that of the ancient magistracies.’ 
For we must remember that, since the time of Augustus, à great though 
silent change had taken place in the Roman system of .criminal procedure. 
The ancient method, though still the regular and legal system, was rapidiy 
becoming obsolete in practice. Under the Republic, a Roman citizen 
could. theoretically be tried on a criminal charge only by the Sovereign 
People ; but the judicial power of the people was delegated, by special 
laws, to certain bodies of Judges, superintended by. the several Prætors. 
- Thus one Prætor presided at trials for homicide, another at trials for 
treason, and so on4 But the presiding magistrate did not give the sen- 
tence ; his function was merely to secure the legal formality of the pro- 
ceedings.. The judgment was pronounced by the Judices, à large body ot 
judges, (or rather jurors,) chosen (generally by lot) from amongst the sena. 
tors or knights, who gave their vote, by ballot, for acquittal or condemnation. 
But under the Empire this ancient system, though not formally abolished, 
was gradually superseded. . The Emperors from the first claimed supreme 5 
judicial authority, both civil and eriminal.  And:this jurisdiction was ex- 


ercised not only by themselves, but by the delegates whom they appointed. . 


It was at first delegated chiefly to the Præfect of the city ; and though 
causes might, up to the beginning of the second century, be tried by the 
Prætors in the old way, yet this became more.and. more unusual. In the 


1 Clemens Romanus says that Paul, on this-occasion, was tried £rè rüv Yyovuevur. 
Had the Emperor presided, he would have said ërè 705 Kaïoapor. 

? See above, p. 376. : 

3. Omnia omnino erimina præfectura urbis sibi vindicavit,? (L. i Br. D. de Offc. 
Prof. Urb.) quoted by Geib, p. 440. : 

4 This was the system of Questiones Perpetue. Itis fully explained by Geib in 
his second book, p. 169-215, and the change in bis third book, p. 393-411. 

.& The origin of this jurisdiction is not so clear as that of their appellate jurisdiction, 
which we have explaïined above (p. 292). Some writers hold that the Emperor as 
scmcd the supreme judicial power as-an incident of his quasi-dictatorial authority. 
Others (among whom is Geïb, p. 420-422) think that it was theoretically based 
upon a revival of that summary jurisdiction which was formerly (in the earliest ages 
of the Commonwealth) exercised by the great magistrates whose. functions were now 
concentrated in the Emperor. Others again refer it to the Tribunician power con- 
-ferred upon the Emperor, which was extended (as-we have seen) s0 as to give him 4 
supreme appellate jurisdiction; and by virtue of which he might perhaps bring before 
his tribunal any cause in the first instance, which would ultimately come under his 


judgment by appeal. 
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reign or. Nero it was: even dangerous for an accuser to" prosecute a 
offeider in the Prætor’s instead of the Præfect’s court! :Thus the trial œ 
criminal charges was transferred from à jary of:independent Judices to a 
single magistrate appointed by a despot, #&d controïled only by à Council 
of Assessors, to whom he was not bound to attend. 

Such was the-court before which St. Paul-was now cited. We have 
an account of the first hearing of the cause from his own pen. : He writes 
thus to Timotheus immediately after :—* When L:was first heard in my 
defence, no man stood by me, but all forsook me,—? pray that it be not 

‘laid to their charge.—Nevertheless the Lord: Jesus stood by me, and 
strengthened my heart ; that by me the proclamation of the Glad-tidings 
might be accomplished in full measure, and that all the Gentiles might 
hear:; and I was delivered out of the lion’s mouth”  We.see, from this 
statement, that it was dangerous even to appear in public as the friend or 
adviser of the Apostle. - No advocate would venture to plead his cause, 
no procurator* to aid him in arranging the evidence, no pafronus (such as 
he might have found, perhaps, in the powerful Æmilian * house) to appear 
as his supporter, and to deprecate,t according to ancient usage, the seve- 
rity of the sentence. But he had:a more powerful intercessor, and a 
wiser advocate, who could never leave him nor forsake him. The. Lord 
Jesus was always near him, but now was felt almost visibly present in the 
hour of his need. . | 

From the above description we can realise in some measure the exter- 
nal features of his last trial. He evidently intimates that he spoke be- 
fore a crowded audience, so that “ all the Gentiles might hear y” and this 
corresponds with the supposition, which historically we should be led to 
make, that he was tried in one of those great.basilicas which stood in the 
Forum. Two of the most celebrated of these edifices were called the 
Pauline Basilicas, from the well-known Lucius Æmilius Paulus, who had 
built one of them and restored the other. It is not improbable that the 
greatest man who ever bore the Pauline name was tried in one of these. 
From Specimens which still exist, as well as from the descriptions of Vi- 
truvius, we have an accurate knowiedge of the character of these halis of 
justice. They were rectangular buildings, consisting of a central nave and 
two aisles, separated from the nave by rows of. columns. At one end of 
: ? Tacitus relates that Valerius.Ponticus vas ‘banished under N ero, ‘quod reos, ne 


spud Præfectum urbis arguerentur, ad Prætorem detulisset.?. (Ann. xiv. 41.) 

"3 ve procurator performed the functions of our attorney | | 
. We have already (Vol. IL. p. 153).su the posibilit | 3 

: | . p. &gested the possibility of a i 

clientship between Paul’s family and this noble Roman house Fi retro 
4 It was the custom, both in the: Greek and Roman 


im, and to endeavor by their prayers and tears 


his judges : This on. qe 
Imporial regime. Geiïb, p. 590. | Practice Was gradually limited under & e 
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the nave was the tribune,! in the centre of which was placed the magis 
trate’s curule chair of ivory, elevated on a platform called the tribunal. 
Here also sat the Council of Assessors, who advised the Præfect upon the 
law, though they had no voice in the judgment® On the sides of the tri 
bune were seats for distinguished persons, as well as for parties engaged 
in the proceedings. Fronting the presiding magistrate stood the prisoner, 
. with his accusers and his advocates. The public was admitted into the 
remainder of the nave and aïsles (which was raïled off from the portion 
devoted to the judicial proceedings) ; and there were also galleries along 
the whole length of the side aisles, one for men, the other for women 
The aisles were roofed over ; as was the tribune. The nave was originally 
left open to'the sky. The basilicas were buildings of great size, so that & 
vast multitude of spectators was always present at any trial which excited 
public interest. 

Before such an audience it was, that Paul was now called to speak in 
his defence. His earthly friends had deserted him, but his Heavenly 
Friend stood by him. He was strengthened by the power of Christ’s 
Spirit, and pleaded the cause not of himself only, but of the Gospel. He 


spoke of Jesus, of His death and His resurrection, so that all the Hea-. 


then multitude might hear. At the same time, he successfully defended 
himself from the first of the charges brought against him, which perhaps 


1 The features of the basilica will be best understood by the following ground-plan 
of that of Pompeïü. Here the tribune is rectangular ; in others it was semicircular. 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE BASILICA OF POMV'EIL. (FROM GELL'S POMPEN. ) 

3 Geib, p. 664. 

3 Pliny gives a lively description of the scene presented by à basilica at an interest- 
ieg trial : “ Densa circumstantium corona judicium multiplici circulo ambibat. Ad 
hoc, stipatum tribunal, atque etiam superiore basilicæ parte, quâ fœminæ, quâ viri, et 
audiendi (quod erat difficile) et (quod facile) visendi studio imminebant.”’ . (Plin. Ep. 
vi 33.) 

+ The hypothesis of an acquittal on the first charge agrees best with the E2p6o6mv &x 
urôuaroc Aéovroc (2 Tim. iv. 17). We have seen that it was Nero’s practice (and there- 
fore, we may suppose, the practice of the Præfects under Nero) to hear and decide 
each branch of the accusation separately (Suet. Ner. 15, before cited). Had thé trial 
taken place under the ancient system, we might have supposed an Ampliatio, which 
took place when the judices held the evidence insufficient, and gave the verdict Non 
liquet, in which case the trial was commenced de novo; but Geïb has shown thai 
under the Imperial system the practice of Ampliatio was discontinued. So also was 
the Comperendinatio abolished, by which certain trials were formerly divided into a 
prima actio and secunda actio. (See Geïb, p. 377, 378, and 665-667.) We cannot 
therefore agree with Wieseler in supposing this “ rpôry droAoyiu"? to indicate an ra 
pliatio or Comperendinatir See Wieseler, p. 406, note 3, 
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accused him of conspiring with the incendiaries of Rome. He was de. 
livered from the immediate peril, and saved from the ignominious anû 
painful death : which might have been his doom had he been convicted on 
such a charge. 

He was now remanded to prison to wait for the second stage of his 
trial. Jt seems that he himself expected this not to come on so soon as it 
. really did ; or, at any rate, he did not think the final decision would be 
given till the following? winter, whereas it actually took place about mid- 
summer. Perhaps he judged from the long delay of his former trial ; or 
he may have expected (from the issue of his first hearing) to be again 
acquitted on a second charge, and to be convicted on a third. He cer- 
tainly did not expect a final acquittal, but felt no doubt that the cause 
would ultimately result in his condemnation. We are not left to conjec- 
ture the feelings with which he awaited this consummation ; for he has 
himself expressed them in that sublime straïn of triumphant hope which 
is familiar to the memory of every Christian, and which has nerved the 
hearts of a thousand martyrs. ‘I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. J have fought the good fight, I have 
 finished my course, I have Kkept the faith. Henceforth is laïd up for me 

the erown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me in that day” He saw before him, at a little distance, the doom 
of an unrighteous magistrate, and the sword of a bloodstained execu- 
tioner ; but he appealed to the sentence of a juster Judge, who would 
soon change the fetters of the criminal into the wreath of the conqueror ; 
he looked beyond the transitory present ; the tribunal of Nero faded from 
“ his sight; and the vista was closed by the judgment-seat of Christ, 

Sustained by such a blessed and glorious hope—knowing, as he did, 
that nothing in heaven or in earth could separate him from the love of 
Cbxist—it mattered to him but little, if he was destitute of earthly sym- 
pathy. Yet still, even in these last hours, he clung to the friendships of 
early years ; still the faithfu! companionship of Luke consoled him, in the 

weary hours of constrained inactivity, which, to a temper like his, 
must have made the most painful part of imprisonment. Luke was the 
only one of his habitual attendants who now remained to minister to him; 
his other companions, as we have seen, had left him, probably before his 
arrival at Rome. But one friend from Asia, Onesiphoros,‘ had diligently 


1 See the account given by Tacitus (above quoted) of the punishment of the cap 
posed incendiaries, In the case of such a crime, probably, even a Roman citizen 
would not have been exempted from such punishments, 

3 2 Tim. iv. 21. 


# 2 Tim.iv.1l. If we suppose Tychicus the bearer of the Second Epistle to Tim. 


otby (2 Tim. iv. 12), he also would have b A j k 
Sespatched to Ephesus. een with St. Panl at Rome, till he was 


#2 Tim L 16. 
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sought him out, and visited him in his prison, undeterred by the fear of 
danger or of shame.. And there were others, :some of them high.in station, 
who came to receive from the: chained malefactor blessings :infinitely 
greater than all the favours of the Emperor of the world. : Among these 
was Linus, afterwards. a bishop of the Roman Church ; Pudens, the son 
of:a senator ; and: Claudia, his bride, the daughter of a British king. 
But however:he-may have valued these more recent: friends, their society 
could not: console-him for the-absence of one far dearer.to him : he longed 
with a paternal Jlonging to see once :more the face of Timotheus, lus be- 
loved son. The disciple who had so-long  ministered to him with filial 
affection might still (he-hoped) arrive in time to receive his parting words, 
and be with him än his dying hour.:..But Timotheus was far distant, in 
- Asia Minor, exercising. apparently the .same function with which he. had 
: before been temporarily invested...: Thither:then he wrote to him, desiring 
bim:to come with all -speed to: Rome, yet feeling how uncertain it was 
“whether he. might not arrive too late... He was ‘haunted: also by:another 
fear, far more distressing. : Either from his experience of the desertion of 
other. friends, or from some:signs of timidity which Timotheus * himself 
had shown, he doubted whether he might not shrink from the perils which 
would surround him in the city of Nero. He therefore urges on him very 
emphatically the-duty:of boldness in Christ’s cause, of stedfastness under 
persecution, and of taking his share in the sufferings of the Saints. And, 
est he should be prevented from giving him his last instructions face to 


1 For the evidence of these assertions, see note on 2 Tim. iv. 21. We may take 
this opportunity of saying, that the tradition. of St. Paul’s visit to Britain resis on no 
sufficient authority. Probably all that can be said in its favour will be found in the 
Tracts of. the late Bishop Burgess on the origin of the Ancient British Church. See 
especially pp. 21-54, 77-83, and 108-120. 
3 We cannot say with certainty where. Timotheus.was at this time ; as there is no 
direct mention of his locality in the Second Epistle. It would seen, at first sight 
probable that he was still at Ephesus, from the salutation to Priscilla and Aquila, whc 
appear: to have principally resided there. Still this is not decisive, since we know 
that they were occasional residents both at Rome and Corinth, and Aquila was hirn- 
gelf a native of Pontus, where he and Timotheus may perhaps have been. Again it 
is difficult, on the hypothesis of Timotheus being at Ephesus, to account for 2 Tim. iv. 
12. “Téyexov éréorecha eic "Epecov,”? which Timotheus need not have been told. if 
himself at Ephesus. : Also, it appears strange that St. Paul should have toid Timo- 
theus that he had left Trophimus sick at Miletus, if Timotheus was himself at Ephesus, 
within thirty miles of Miletus. Yet both these objections may be explained away, 28 
we have shown in the notes on 2 Tim. iv. 12, and 2 Tim. iv. 20. ‘The message about 
-bringing the articles from Troas shows only that Timotheus was in a place whence the 
road to Rome lay through Troas:; and this would agree either with Ephesus, or Pon 
tus, or any other place in the north-west of Asia Minor. [See the map showing the 

: Roman roads in this district, Vol. I. p. 279.1 : It is most probable that Timotheus was 
uot fixed to any one spot, but employed in the genernl superintendence of the Pauline 
Churches throughout Asia Minor. This hypothesis agrees best with his designation à4 
an ÆEvangelist (2 Tim. iv. 5), à term equivalent to ifinerant missignary. 
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face; he impresses on him; with the earnestness of a dying man, the varioux 
 duties of his Ecclesiastical office, and especially that of opposing the he 
resies which now threatened to destroy the very essence of Christianity. 
But no summary of its contents Can give any notion of the. pathetic ten: 
derness and deep .solemnity of this Epistle. 


SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHEUS.: 
I. : . Boo - 
1 Pauz, ax Aposrze or Jesus CHRIST BY THE WILL OF. Salutation. 


Gon-—sent forth? to proclaim the promise of the life 
which is in Christ. Jesus—-ro :TIMOTHEUS MY BELOVED 


Son. L oo | 
Grace, Mercy, and Peace from. God our Father, and 


Christ Jesus our Lord. 


83  Ithank God (whom I worship, ass did my fore- Timotheus is 


reminded of h1s 


fathers, with a pure conscience) whenever TI make past Stone 
_. mention of thee, as I do continually, in my prayers %,, Pécour. 
4 might and day. And I long to see thee, remember- serie 
ing thy [parting] tears, that I might be filled with 
5joy. For I have been‘ reminded of thy undissembled faith, 
which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois and thy mother 
.6 Eunice, and (I am persuaded) dwells in thee also. Wherefore 
I call thee to remembrance, that thou mayest stir up the gift of 
7 God, which is in thee by the laying on of my° hands. For 


1 For the date of this Epistle, see the Appendix. 
% :AréoroAoc ar’ émayyeniar Guÿç. See note on Titi. L . 
3 Some interpreters have found a difficulty here, as though it were inconsistent wit 
t. Paul's bitter repentance for the sins he had committed in the time of his Judaism. 
Cf. 1 Tim. i. 13.) But there is no inconsistency. All that is said here ïs, that the 
orship (2arpeia) of God was handed down to St. Paul from his forefathers, or, in 
ther words, that his religion was hereditary. This is exactly the view taken of. 
the religion of a/! converted Jews in Rom. xi. 23, 24, 28. Compare also r© rarpép 
Seg (Acts xxiv. 14), and mdéop ovvedpoer àyabÿ remohérevuaz (Acts xxiil. 1) 
- These latter passages remind us that the topic was one on which St. Paul had probably 
_insisted, in his recent defence ; and this accounts for its parenthetical introductice 
ere. 
4 Literally, as fhe mention which I make of thee in my prayers is continual. 
5: AaBüv is the reading of the best.MSS.. Perhapsa. message or other incident had 
reminded St. Paul of some proof which Timothens had given of the sincerity of his . 
faith (as Bengel thinks) ; or, still more probably, he was. reminded of the faith of 
Timotheus by its contrast with the cowardice of Demas and others He mentions it 
here obviously as à motive to encourage him to persevere in courageous stedfastness. | 
6 The grace of God required for. any-particular office in the early Church was con- 
fervad after prayer and the laying on of hands. This imposition of hande was repeateil 
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God gave us not a spirit of cowardice, but a spirit of power. 
and love and selfrestraint.! Be not therefore ashamed of the & 
testimony of our Lord, nor of me His prisoner ; but share the 
affiction* of them who publish the Glad-tidings, according to 
the power of God. For He saved us, and called us with aholy 9 
‘calling, not dealing with us according to our own works, but 
according to His own purpose and grace, which was bestowed 
upon us in Christ Jesus before the times : of old, but is now10 
made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who has put an end to death, and brought life and immortality 
from darknessinto light; and this He has done by the Glad-11 
tidings, whereunto I was appointed herald and apostle, and 
teacher of the Gentiles.  Which also is the cause of these suf-12 
ferings that I now endure; nevertheless I am not ashamed; 
for I know in whom I have trusted, and IT am persuaded that 
He ïs able to guard the treasure ‘ which I have committed to 


Hiro, even unto that day. 


Exhortation to Hold” fast the pattern of sound5 words which13 


Eulfil his com- . . 
mission fait. tnou hast heard from me, in the faith and love 


ni which ïs in Christ Jesus. That goodly treasuré14 
which is committed to thy charge, guard by the Holy Spirit 
who dwelleth in us. 

Conduct of er. Thon already knowest that I was abandoned® by15 


tain Asiatic 
whenever any one was appointed to a new office or commission. The reference here 
may, therefore, be te the original “ ordination ” of Timotheus, or to his appointmen’ 
to the superintendence of the Ephesian Church. See Vol. I. p. 437, and compare Acts 
vi. 18, and 1 Tim. iv. 14; also Vol. I. p. 269, note 7. 

1 Zoÿportou6c would restrain the passion of fear. 

* Literally, share affiction for the Glad-tidings. The dative used as in Phil. i 27. 
(De W.) 
- 8 IToù ypôvor aiwviwr (which phrase also occurs in Titus i. 2) appears to mean the 
period of the Jewish dispensation. The grace cf Christ was virtually bestowed on 
mankind in the Mosaic covenant, though only made manifest in the Gospel. 

4 Tv rapakarabikmr pov. Itis strange that so acute an interpreter as De Wette 
thould maintain that this expression must necessarilÿ mean the same thing as T#v 
kehiÿv mapakarabxmv in verse 14 Supposing St. Paul to have said “ God will keep 
the trust committed to Him; do thou keep the trust committed to thee,”” it would not 
follow that the same trust was meant in each case. Paul had committed himself, his 
soul and body, his true life, to God’s keeping ; this was the mapaxaraëÿxy which be 
trusted to God’s care. On the other hand, the rapararabñkn committed to the charge 
of Timotheus was the ecclesiastical office entrusted to him. (Compare 1 Tim. vi. 20.) 
6 Yycavévrov A6yov. ‘The want of the article .shows that this expression had b® 
come almost a technical expression at the date of the Pastoral Epistles. 

6 This appears to refer to the conduct of certain Christians belonging to the pro 
‘vincé of Asia, who deserted St. Paul at Rome when he needed their assistance. OÙ # 
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all the Asiahes, among whom are Phygellus and Critions 8: 
16 Hermogenes. The Lord give mercy to the house of 
Onesiphorus ;: for he often refreshed me, and was not ashamed 
17of my chain;* but when he was in Rome, sought me out 
18 very diligently and found me. The Lord grant unto him that 
he‘may find merey from the Lord in that day. And all his 
HI. services: at Ephesus, thou knowest better « than I. 
1 Thou, therefore, my son, strengthen thy heart° Duty of Timo 
2 with the grace that is in Christ Jesus. And those goverment. 
things which thou hast heard from me attested® by many 
vitnesses, deliver into the keeping of faithful men, who shall 
be able to teach others in their turn.” 


| » | Qu Q La " ° xh t d 
3 Take thy® share in suffering, as a good soldier of He is exhortea 


4 Jesus Christ. The soldier when* on service abstains from sufering, 
from entangling himself in the business of life, that he may 
5 please his commander. And agaïn, the wrestler does not win 
6 the crown, unless he wrestles lawfully. The husbandman who 
toils must share the fruits of the ground before 1 the idler. 


Tr ’Aoia is used instead of ol &x rÿç ’Aoctaç, because these persons had probably now 
returned home. 

1 An undesigned coïncidence should be observed here, which is not noticed by 
Paley. Blessings are invoked on the house of Onesiphorus, not on himself ; and in 
verse 18 a hope is expressed that he may find mercy at the last day. This seems to 
show that Onesiphorus was dead’; and so, in iv. 19, greetings are addressed nof to 
himself, but to his house. | 

# Tv &Auou. Hence we see that St. Paul was, in his second imprisonment, as in 
the first, under Custodia Militaris, and therefore bound to the soldier who guarded 
him by a chain. See above, p. 288. 

3 Mos is omitted by the best MSS. 

4 BéArtov, because Timotheus had been more constantly resident at Ephesus than 
St. Paul. _. 

5 ’Evdur. Cf. Rom. iv. 20 and Eph. vi. 10. 

.$ We agree with De Wette, Huther, and Wiesinger, that the construction here is 
ÿkovoaç O1 uaprépur, but cannot agree with him in supposing dà equivalent to 
évémioy, nor in referring this passage to Timothy’s ordination or baptisma. The literal 
English must be, #hose things which thou hast heard from me by the intervention of 
many witnesses, which is surely equivalent to, “by fhe attestation of many Wit 
nesses. In à similar way St. Paul appeals to the attestation of other witnesses in 1 
Cor. xv. 3-7, 

7 The ra? seems to have this meaning here. 

8 Zvykakoré0oov is the reading of the best MSS., instead of cd où Kak. 

9 Observe the force of orparevduevoc. Cf. Luke ïii. 14. 

10 Nouiuws, See Vol. IT. p. 199, The word &PAex is not confined to wrestling, 
bat includes the other exercises of the athletic contests also ; but there is no English 
rerb co-extensive with ié. | 

at Unôroy. The Authorised Version, and not its margin, is here correct. 
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Consider what I say ; for the. Lord'will' give thee-understand- 7 


ing in all things. ‘Remember that Jesus Christ; of the-seed* of 8. 


David, is: raised from the dead, according to-the Glad-tidings. 
which I proclaim. : Whereïn- I .suffer ‘afliction even: unto 9 
chains, as a malefactor; nevertheless the Word-of God is bound: 
by no chains. Wherefore I endure: all for the sake -of the 1g 
chosen, that they also may obtain the salvation which.is: in 
Christ Jesus, with glory everlasting. -Faithful is'the saying, 11 
6 Fort af we have died with Him we shall also. live: with 
Him ; if we suffer, we shall also reign with Him; if wc deny12 
Him, He also will deny us ; if we be Failless, : yeb He a ideth, 13 
faithfut ; He cannot deny Himself.” 


et Call men to rememibrance of. these thin gs, ‘and14 
teachkers and : ; : 40 : n«.S 

tent orale adiure them before the Eord not to .C<Contend-about 
ties, &- . ‘ . Aa’ a pt for: … _ 
se sn ere words, with no profitable end, but for the subver- 


bisowaputy. sion of their-hearers. : Be diligent to:present thyself15 
unto God as one proved trustworthy 7 by.triaäl, à workman not 
to be ashamed, declaring the word of truth without distortion.s 
But avoid the discussions of profane babblers; for they will16 
go färther and farther in ungodliness, and their word will eat17 
like a cancer. Among whom are Hymenæus and Philetus; 18 
who concerning the truth have erred, for they say that the 
resurrection is past® already, and overthrow the faith of some. 


1 AGcea, not d@7, is the reading of the best MSS.. De Wette and others object to 
this verse, that it is impossible to suppose that St. Paul would imagine. Timotheus so 
dull of apprebension as not to comprebend such obvious metaphors, But they have 
missed the sense of the verse, which is not meant to enlighten the understanding of 
Timotheus as to the meaning of the metaphors, but as to the personal application of 
them. 

4 3. e. though a man in flesh and blood ; therefore His resurrection is an encourage- 
ment to His followers to be fearless. 

3 ’Eymyeépuévor not éyép£evrra.. 
4 This is another of those quotations so characteristie Œ the Pastoïal Epistles. It 
appears to be taken from a Christian bymn.. The Greek -may be ‘easily -sung to the 
music of one of the ancient ecclesiastical chants... 

5 Rom. vi. 8, ei dmebävouer oùv Xpioré rioreboper ÔTL Kai cvhoouev adrÿ.. 

6 Compare 1 Tim. vi. 4. 

7 Aôkos, tested and proved worthy by trial. “CF 2 Cor. xüi. 7... 

: 8 ?Opéoroueir (not found elsewhere in the New Testament) means éo cut straignt. : SO 
in the LXX. dxkacooüvm épéorope d0oëç. : (Prov. xi. 5.) The metaphor bere, being 
connected with the previous éoydrmv, appears to be taken. from the work of a carpenter. 

9 See Vol. I. p. 451, and the passage of Tertullian quoted in the note. there, which 
chows that the Gnostics taught that the Resurrection was to be understooë of the 
tising of the soul from the death of’ ignorance to the light of knowledge, There is 


uothing here to render doubtful the date of this Epistle, for we have already seen thaï 
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19 . Nevertheless the firm‘ foundation of: God stands unshaken 
having this seal, “The Lord Encew them that were his”? and 
6 Let every one that nameth the name of'the Lord deparé from 

votniquity.”3 But in a great house there are not anly vessels: of 

gold and silver, but also of wood and elay; and some for 

21 honour, others for dishonour. If a man therefore purify him- 
self from these, he shall be à vessel for honour, sanctified and 
fitted for the master’s use, being prepared for every-good work. 

22 Flee the lusts of youth ;5 and followrighteousness, faith, . 
love, and peace with those who call on the Lord.out of a pure 

23 heart; but shun the disputations of the foolish and ignorant, 

24 knowing that they breed strife; and'the bondsmen of the Lord 5 
Jesus ough£ not:to strive, but to be gentle towards all, skilful 

25in teaching, patient of wrong, :instructing: opponents with 

_ meekness; if God-perchance may give them: repentance, that 
they may attain the knowledge of the truth, and may escape, : 

26 restored ? to soberness, out. of the snare of the # Devil, by whom: 
they have been taken captive at-his will. : 


even s0 early as the First Epistle to Corinth, there were neretics who denied the: 
resurrection of the dead. Baur’s view—that the Pastoral Epistles were written 
against Marcion—is inconsistent with the present. passage ; for Marcion did not deny 
the resurrection of the dead, but only the resurrection of the JesA.. (See Tertull. adv. 
Marcion, v. 10. . 
1 The Authorised Version here violates the laws of the’article. . 
° Numbers xvi. 5. (XX. “With xôpuoc: for Gc6ç) We must not translate: Evo 
#noweth,”? as in A. V. The context of.the passage, according to ‘the LXX. (which. 
differs from the present Hebrew text), is, “JMoses spake ünto Core saying . … The Lord 
knew them that were His, and ‘that were holy, and brought fheih near unto Him- 
self; and whom He chose unto Himself, He brought near unto Himself.”.. 2 
3 Lo anoiaion is not from the Old Testament ; Isaiah li.:1L is neaë if in senti. 
ment, but can scarcely be réferred to, because it is quoted .exactlv t vi OT 
The MSS. read «upiov instead of the Xpioroÿ of TR. : A es Cor. FT 
# The thought here is the same as that exp in: : ' 
L pressed in the parable of the fishes and of 
the tares,—viz. that the visible church will néver be | Fe € 
1 be ‘perfect. émi 
Rom. ix. 21 by. the oneôy ec ériutar. Fe PERSGE  e are réminded cf 
5 Compare 1 Tim. iüi. 2, and the remarks upon tlie age of Tim ï : 
the Appendix, on the date of these Epistles . : Fe ee heus in the Esseÿ in 
. 5 Kupiov. Compare doÿoc Xpioroÿ, 1 Cor. vii. 22. 
7 ’Avaypootr. See 1 Cor. xv. 34. . 
8 The expression diéBooc appears to be used here, and in Eoh. iv. : 
. SE ; ; nd in Kph. iv. 27 Eph. vi 
LE, for £he.devil, who is elksewhere. called Zaraväc ty St, Pan In the a pe ra 
Aots the two expressions are used. with ncarly equal frequency. : FER 
° The interpretation of this last clause is dispu e construction îe s. 
TD asé clause is disputable, The construction is awkward, 


and there is a difficulty in referring abroÿ and. &kefvou to.the same subject ; but De 
. > | 5 l 


Wette shows that this is admissible by a citatio 
_. n fro Wiesi : 
te Timotheus, and Exeivou to God. rom Flato.  Wiesinger .Tefers adrôr 
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Dangerous er. Know this, that in the last' days evil times 


rors of the ‘as 1 
days.” shall come. For men shall be selfish, cove- 2 


tous, false boasters,* haughty, blasphemous, disobedient to 
parents, ungrateful, unholy, without natural affection, ruthless, 2 
calumnious, incontinent, merciless, haters of the good, treacher- 4 
ous, head-long with passion, blinded with pride, lovers of 
pleasure rather than lovers of God; having an outward form 5 
of godliness, but renouncing its power. From such turn 6 
away. Of these are they who creep into houses, and lead 
captive silly women, laden with sin, led away by lusts of all 7 
kinds, perpetually learning, yet never able to attaïn the know- 
ledge: of the truth. And as Iannes and Iambres‘ resisted 8 
Moses, so do these men resist the truth, being corrupt in mind, 
and worthlesss in all that concerns the faith. But they shall 9 
not advance farther, for theïr folly shall be made openly mani- 
fest to all, as was that of Iannes and Jambres. 

Exhortation to But thou hast been the follower? of my teaching 10 


be stedfast in 
Pauls doctrine. and behaviour, my resolution, faith, patience, love, 


and stedfastness ; my persecutions and sufferings, such as11 
befel me at Antioch Iconium, and Lystra.7 [Thou hast seen] 


1 ‘Ecyéraic fuépac (used without the article, as having become à familiar éxpres- 
sion) generally denotes the termination of the Mosaic dispensation ; see Acts il. 17. 
1 Pet. i. 5, 20. Heb.i. 2. Thus the expression generally denotes the time present ; 
but here it points to a future immediately at hand, which is, however, blended with 
the present (see verses 6, 8), and was, in fact, the end of the Apostolic age. Compare 
1 John ii: 18, éoyéry &pa êoriv. The long duration of this last period of the world’s 
evelopment was not revealed to the Apostles; they expected that their Lord’s re- 
turn would end it, in their own generation ; and thus His words were fulfilled, that 
none should foresee the time of His coming. (Matt. xxiv. 36.) 

3 Several of the classes of sinners here mentioned occur also Rom. i. 30. 

3 For the meaning of éréyvooic (Cf. above, ii. 25), see Rom. x. 2, and 1 Cor. xiïii. 12. 

4 These, as we find in the Targum of J onathan, were the traditional names of the 
Feypiian sorcerers who opposed Moses. 

5 *Adôkmuor, Ste Tit. ï. 16, and note. 

6 It has been thought that this où mpokôbovorr ni mAeïov conträdicts the asser- 
tion in ii. 16, énè nAeîiov mporédovouv GceBetac; but there is no contradiction, for the 
present passage speaks of ouiward success, the former of inward déterioration. Ym- 
pcstors will usually go on from bad to worse (as it is said just below, æporépovoir ër! 
rà xeipor, verse 13), and yet their success in deceiving others is generally soon ended 
by detection. 

7 ILlapykolodOmkac cannot be accurately translated “ Aast fully known ” (Anthorisod 
Version), but its meaning is not very different. Chrysostim explains it roûrer où 
LAPTUC. 

8 Jn this meaning éywyÿis found in LXX. 

a Jlpobéoer:: compare Acts xi. 25. | 

It has been before remarked how appropriate this reference is. Sce Vol. I. p. 159 
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12what persecutions I endured ; and out of them all the Lord 
delivered me. Yea, and all who determine to live a godly 
13 life in Christ Jesus, will suffer persecution. But wicked men 
and impostors will advance from bad to worse, deceiving and 
14 being deceived. But do thou continue in that which was 
taught thee, and whereof thou wast persuaded ; knowing who 
were : thy teachers, and remembering that from a child thou 
15hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thec 
wise unto salvation, by the faith which ïs in Christ Jesus. 
16 All Scripture is inspired by God, and may profitably be used 
for teaching," for confutation,’ for correction,‘ and for right- 
17 eous discipline ;5 that the man of God may be fully prepared, 
Tv. and thoroughly furnished for every good work. 


1 IS adjure thee before God and Jesus Christ, who Solemn chars 


o perform his 


is about to judge the living and the dead—[ adjure commission 
2 thee by His appearing and His kingdom—proclaim erpetatien of 
the tidings, be urgent in season and out of season, ‘Fauls death. 
convince, rebuke, exhort, with all forbearance and persevei- 
3 ance in teaching. For a time will come when they will not 
endure the sound doctrine, but according to their own inclina- 
tions they will heap up for themselves teachers npon teachers, 
4 to please theiritching ears. And they will turn away their ears 
from the truth, and turn aside to fables. ci 
5 But thou in all things be sober,’ endure affliction, do the 
work of an Evangelist,s accomplish thy ministration in fuil 
6 measure. For [ am now ready * to be offered, and the time of 


1 Tivor is the reading of the best MSS. 


2 St. Paul frequently uses the Old Testament for £eaching, à. e. to enforce or illus- 
traite his doctrine ; e. g..Rom. ï. 17. | 


3 The numerous quotations from the Old Testament, in the Romans and Galatians, 


are mostly examples of its use for confutation. 


Pa 


* "Eravéplocuw means the setting right of fhat which is wrong. The Old Testa- 
ment is applied for this purpose by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 1 Cor. x. 1-10, and, 


: generally, wherever he applies it to enforce precepts of morality. 


8 Hadeiay rÿv & Gikaocévy. The word rasôeta has the meaning Of chastisement 


© discipline; compare Heb. xü. 7. ltis here nsed as a severer kind of éravépôwois. 
. Thus the Old Testament is applied in 1 Cor. v. 13. | 


SR best MSS. omit où» &yà and roû kvpiov, and read xa2 instead of «ar in this 


7 Nge, not “watch (A, V.) | 

u Compare ÆEph. iv. 11. And see Vol. I. p. 436. | 
+ "Hôy omÉvdoua, literally, I am atready in the very act of being poured out as 4 
sacrificial offtring. Compare Phil. ü. 17. 
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my departure is at hand. TL have fought' the good fight, i: 
have finished my* course, I have kept the faith. Hencefoith is 
laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 3 
righteous * judge, shall give me in that day; and not to me. 
only, but to all« who love His appearing. 

Timotheus is Do thy utmost to come to me speedily ; for De- 9 


v sauirec 


come 5 Rome mas has forsaken m e, for love of this present world, 19 
Fe ÿ and has departed to Thessalonica; 5 Crescens is gone 

to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia ; Luke alone is with me. Take11 
Mark ce and bring him with thee, for his services’ are profitable 12 


to me; But Tychicus* I have sent to Ephesus. 
When thou comest, bring with thee the case° which I Left 13 


at Troas with Carpus, and the books, but especially the parch- 


ments. 
Intelligence of Alexander the brass-founder " charged * me with 14 
the progress of 

1 It is impossible to translate dyüva #yoviouar fully in English. Itis not strictly 
correct to render it “I have fought the fight,” and seems to introduce a new metaphor; 
dyév means a contest for a prize, and the metaphor is taken from the Greek foot- 
races. I have run the good race would be perhaps more exact. The literal English 
is, T have completed the glorious contest. See pp. 198-200 abeve, and 1 Tim. vi. 12. 

2 Apôov, the course marked out for the race. This expression occurs only in two 
other places in the New Testament, both being in speeches of St, Paul. 

3 The righteous judge ” contrasted with the unrighteous judge, by whose sen- 
tence he was soon to be condemned. : - 

4 Täcuis the best reading. See Tischendorf. 

5 Dernas is mentioned as a “fellow-labourer” at Rome with St. Paul, Philem, 24, 
and joined with Luke, Col. iv. 14 Nothing further is knowr of him. Crescens is not 
mentioned elsewhere. Tn saying here that he was deserted by all but Luke, St. Pau! 
speaks of his own companions and attendants ; he had still friends among the Roman 
Christians who visited him (iv. 21), though they were afraid to stand by him at his 
trial. 

5 Mark was in Rome during a part of the former imprisonment, Col. iv. 10. 
Philem. 24. 

T Avaxoviav, not “he ministry.” (Authorised Version.) 

5 If we suppose (see above, p. 474, note 2) that Timotheus was at Ephesus, we must 
conclude that Tychicus was the bearer.of this Epistle, and the aorist dréorea, “i 
send herewith;? used according to the idiom of classical letter-writers.. See Winer, 
$ AL, 5, p. 254. 

9 Saévne means either à travelling-case (for carrying clothes, books, &c. ), œ& 
travelling-cloak. The former & seems the more probable meaning here, from the mes- 
tion of the books. 

9 XaAxede. Whether this Alexander is the same mentioned as put forward by the 
Jews at Ephesus in the theatre (Acts xix. 33), and as excommunicated by St. Paul (1 
Tim. i. 20), we do not know. If these names all belong to the same person, he vas 
probably of the Judaizing faction. See above, p. 87. 

1 ’Evedei£aro (not “did.” Authorised Version). The verb évOsikvuua, though of 
frequent occurrence in the New Testament (in the sense of exhibit, display, manifest), 
does not elsewhere occur in the same construction as here, with an accusative of the 
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much evil in his declaration; the Lord reward him Paurs ia. 
15 according to his works. Be thou also on thy guard against 
him, for he has been a great opponent of my arguments! 
16 When I was first heard in my defence* no man stood by me, 
17 but all forsook me ; (I pray that it be not laïd to their charge.) 
Nevertheless the Lord Jesus* stood by me, and strengthèned 
my heart, that by me the proclamation of thes Glad-tidings 
might be accomplished in full measure, and that all the Gen- 
tiles might hear; and I was delivered out of the lion’s mouth.5 
18 And the Lord shall deliver me from every evil, and shall pre- 
serve me unto His heavenly kingdom. To Him be glory unto 
the ages of ages. Amen. | 
19  Salute Prisca and Aquila, and the household of salutations and 


personal intelii- 


Onesiphorus. gence. | 
20  Erastus? remained at Corinth; but Trophimus I left sick at 
. Miletus. | 


thing, and a dative of the person. The active form of the verb in classical Greek bag 
a forensic sense,—viz. to make a declaration against; and as the verb is here used in 
an active sense (the active form of it not occurring in the New Testament), we may 
uot unpaturally suppose that it is so used here. AŸ any rate, the Literal English is 
“ Alexander manifested many evil things against me? 

1 The “ argumeuts” here mentioned are probably those used by St. Paul in his 
defence, | 

? On this xpory drohoyia, see above, p. 472. The ancient interpreters, Eusebius, 
Jerome and others, understood St. Paul here to refer to his acquittal at the end of his 
first imprisonment at Rome, and his subsequent preaching in Spain; but while we 
must acknowiedge that the strength of the expressions x Anpogopr0ÿ and mävra rè 
fvy are in favour of this view, we think that on the whole the context renders it 
unnatural, | 3 ‘O xüpuoc. 

4 ’Eved. Cf. Rom. iv. 20. Eph. vi. 10. 5 TÔ xfpvyuae, scilicet roÿ ebayyeAiov. 

5 By the lions mouth may be only meant the imminence of the immediate peril: 
but Ît may mean that St. Paul, at his first bearing, established his right, as à Roman 
citizen, to be exempted from the punishment of exposure to wild beasts, which was 
inficted during the Neronian persecution on so many Christians On the historical 
inferences drawn from this verse, see the preceding remarks, 


7 This verse is an insuperable dificulty to those who suppose this Epistle written in 
the first imprisonment at Rome ; since it implies a recent journey, in which St. Paul 
ris eue Ciel Miletus and Corinth. (See Wieseler’s vain attempt to get over 
Paul honld on oogie, p. 465-469.) Tf has been also thought inexplicable thai 
Trophimus wa de ai to Timotheus (who was at Ephesus, so near Miletus) the fact thas 
For instance Tee poneree But many suppositions might be made to account for this, 
by the first ds SE vie may have only stayed a short time at Miletus, and come on. 
SL Paul to Timoth TMS recovery. This was probably the first communication from 
if it mentioned à eus Since they parted 5 and there would be nothing unnatural even 
* Calcutta writ : Circumstance which Timotheus knew already. For example, 4. at 

ïtes to B. in London, “7 left C. dangerously ill at Southampton.” 


pan he may be sure that B. has heard of C/s iliness long before he can receive 
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: Do thy utmost to come before winter. ‘© ‘© 21 
There salute thee, Eubulus, and Pudens, and Linus,' and 
Claudia,’ and all the brethren. : 


1 Linus is probably the same person who was afterwards bishon of Rome, and is 
mentioned by Irenæus and Eusebius. 

% Pudens and Claudia. The following facts relating to these names are taken 
from an ingenious .essay on the subject entitled ‘Claudia and Pudens, by J. Wil- 
‘ Tiams, x. 4. (London, 1848).7 

There are two epigrams of Martial (iv. 13, and xi. 4), the former of which describes 
the marriage of à distinguished Roman named Pudens to a foreign lady (peregrina) 
named Claudia, and the latter of which tells us that this Claudie was a Brüon, and 
gives her the cognomen of Rufina. When the latter epigram was written, she had 
grown-up sons and _daughters, but herself still retained the charms of youth. : - Both 
these epigrams were written during Martial’s residence at Rome ; and, therefore, their 
date must be between A.D. 66 and 4.D. 100. (See Clinton’s Fasti) | . The former of the 
two epigrams was not published till the reign of Domitian, but it may very probably 
have been written many years earlier. Thus the Claudia and Pudens of Martial may 
be the same with the Claudia and Pudens who are here seen as friends of St. Paul in 
A.D, 68. 

But, further, Tacitus mentions (Agric. 14) that certain territories in the south-east 
of Britain were given to a British king Cogidunus as a reward for his fidelity to Rome: 
this occurred about A. D. 52, while Tiberius Claudius Nero, commonly called Clau- 
«lius, Was emperor. 

Again, in 1728, a marble was dug up at Chichester, with the following inscription 
{in which the brackets indicate the part lost by the portion of the sione broken off). 


[NJIEPTUNO ET MINERVÆ 
. TEMPLUM 
LPRIJO. SALUTE DOMUS DIVINÆ 
: AUCTORITATE TIB. CLAUD. 
[COIGIDUBNI REGIS LEGATI AUGUSTI IN. BRIT. 
[COLLE]GIUM FABRORUM ET QUI IN EO-: 
FA SACRIS SUNT] DE SUO DEDICAVERUNT DONANTE AREAM 
[PUDIJENTE PUDENTINI FILIO. 

Now, the Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus here mentioned as British king of Chi- 
. shester, is proved by Mr. Williams to be undoubtedly the same mentioned by Tacitus, 
and we see that Cogidunus had (according to the practice i in such cases) adopted the : 
nomen and prenomen of nis patron the emperor Claudius.  Hence, this king’s daugh- 
ter must, according to Roman usage (see Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, p. 640), 
have been called Claudia. It is also in exact accordance with that which was the 
common practice in such cases, that a daughter of king.Cogidunus should have been 
sent to Rome (as a pledge of his fidelity) to be there educated. If this was done the 
young Claudia would no doubt be placed under the protection of Pomponia, the wife 
of Aulus Plautius, the conqueror of Britain ; for this Plautius had been the Imperial 
legate in Britain, A. D. 43-52, and had been aided by the fidelity of Cogidunus. Now 
this Pomponia (as we learn from Tacitus, Annal. xiïi. 32) was accused in 4. p. 57 of 
being tainted with “a foreign superstition :’? which may not improbably have been 
Christianity. And if s0, she may have converted her supposed protégée Claudia. 

Another connecting link between Claudia and Pomponia may perhaps be found in 
the cognomen Rufina attached to Claudia by Martial. - For a distinguished branch of 
the Pomponian gens at this period bore the cognomen Rufus ; and if our Pomponia 
was Of this Rufine branch, it would be agreeable to Rotnan usage that ber protégée 
Claudia should be called Rufina. And this probability is increased when we find ? 
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>2 The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. . Grace Concludiug ben 
be with you'all . . . 


We know not whether Timothens was able to fulfil these last requests 
_of the dying Apostle ; it is doubtful whetlier he reached Rome in time to 
receive his parting commands, and cheer his latest earthly sufferings. The 
only intimation which seems to throw any light on the question, is the 
statement in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that Timotheus had been libe- 
rated from imprisonment in Italy. If, .as appears not improbable? that 
Epistle was written shortly after St. Paul's death, it would be proved not 
only that the disciple fearlessly obeyed his master’s summons, but that he 
actually shared his chains, though he escaped his fate, This, also would 
lead us to think that he must have arrived before the execution of St. 
‘Paul, for otherwise there would be no reason to account for his being 
himself arrested in Rome ; since had he come too late, he would naturally 
have returned to Asia at once, without attracting the notice of the au 
thorities. | n 

We may, therefore, hope that Pauls last earthly wish was fulfilled. 
Yet.if Timotheus did indeed arrive before the closing scene, there could 
have been but a very brief interval between his coming and his master’s 
death. For the letter which summoned him® could not have been de: 


Rufus (in Martial’s Epigram) taking an interest in the marriage of Claudia. We 
&now also that a Jewish Christian at Rome bore the name of Rufus (see Rom. xvi. 15, 
and note) ; and it may be conjectured that this Rufus had ‘assumied ‘his Roman name 
(as we know was commonly done by the Jews) from his being under the protection of 
one of this powerful house of Pomponius Rufus, some of whom would thus again be 
connected with Roman Christianity. : | 

Lasily, in the above inscription we find the name of Pudens, son of Pudentinus, 
united with that of Cogidunus ; which would exactly correspond with the hypothesie 
that the former was a son-in-law of the latter. | Lo 

There are only two difficulties in the identification of the Claudia and Pudens of 

St. Paul, with the Claudia and Pudens of Martial. First, that, had St. Paul's Claudia 
and Pudens been husband and wife, the name of Linus would not have been inter- 
pas paren them.” This, however, is not a conclusive objection, for the names of 
the P and Pudens may easily have been transposed in rapid dictation. Secondly, that 
the: udens of Martial and of the Sussex inscription acted as a pagan. To meet this, 
it may be supposed either that Pudens concealed his faith, or that his relatives, in their 
Fe to shield him, did idolatrons acts in his name. D 
bar ay De nn bats according to the tradition of the Mediæval Church (which could 
Roman gens uated with these epigrams of Martial) a certain Timotleus, son of a 
tianity. named Pudens, took part in the conversion of the Britons to Chris . 
Lan ao Gr 702) Ïs the reading of the best MSS., which also omit duÿr. In Eng- 

2 See the en se to insert «ZZ here, in order to shew that you is plural. 
counted for b He ae If our Chronoley be right, Timothy’s escape would be ac 

3 Supposins the le of Nero, which immediately followed that of St. Paul. 
he cond scarele . : er to have been despatched to Timotheus on the 1st of March 

+ Save arrived at Rome from Asia Minor before the eud of May. 
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spatched from Rome till the end of winter, and St. Pauls martyrdom took 


place in the middle of summer! We have seen that this was sooner than 
he had expected ; but we have no record of the final stage of his trial, 
and cannot tell the cause of its speedy conclnsion. We only know that it 
resulted ina sentence of capital punishment. 

The privileges of Roman citizenship exempted St. Paul from the igno- 
minious death of lingering torture, which had been lately inflicted on sa 


many of his brethren. He was to die by decapitation ; * and he was led’ 


out to execution beyond the city walls, upon the road to Ostia, tbe port 
of Rome. As he issued forth from the gate, his eyes must have rested 
for a moment on that sepulchral pyramid which stood beside the road, 
aud still stands unshattered, amid the wreck of so many centuries, upon 
the same spot. That spot was then only the burial-place of a single Ro: 
man ;.it is now the burial-place of many Britons. The mausoleum of 
Caius Cestius® rises conspicuously amongst humbler graves, and marks 
the site where Papal Rome suffers her Protestant sojourners to bury their 
dead. In England and in Germany, in Scandinavia and in America, 
there are hearts which turn to that lofty cenotaph as the Sacred Point of 
their whole horizon ; even as the English villager turns to the gray church 
tower, which overlooks the grave-stones of his kindred. Among the 
works of man, that pyramid is the only surviving witness of the martyr- 
dom of St. Paul ; and we may thus regard it with yet deeper interest, as 
a monument unconsciously erected by a pagan to the memory of à martyr. 
Nor let us think that they who lie beneath its shadow are indeed resting 
(as degenerate Italians fancy) in unconsecrated ground. ÆRather let us 
say, that a spot where the disciples of Pauls faith now sleep in Christ, so 


1 Nero’s death occurred in June, 4.p. 68. Accepting therefore, as we do, the uni 
versal tradition that St. Paul was executed in the reïign of Nero, his exceution must 
have taken place not later than the beginning of June. We have endeavoured tu 
show (in the article on the Pastoral Epistles in the Appendix) that this date satisfies 
all the necessary conditions. 

? Such is the universal tradition ; see note 2 in the next page. The constitutional 
mode of inflicting capital punishment on à Roman citizen was by the Jictor’s axe. 
The ‘criminal was tied to a stake; cruelly scourged with rods, and then beheaded. 
See Livy, i ii, 6 “JMissi lictores ad sumendum supplicium, nudatos virgis cedunt, 
securique feriunt? Compare Juv. 8, “Zegum prima securis? But the military 
mode of execution—decapitation by the sword—was more usual urder Nero. Manÿ 
examples may be found in Tacitus; for instance. the execution of Subrius Flavius 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 67). The executioner was generally one of the speculatores, or ini- 
perial body-guards, under the command of à centurion, who was responsible for the 
execution of the sentence. See the interesting story in Seneca de Jrä, lib. i. cap. 16. 

3 The pyramid of Caius Cestius, which now marks the site of the Protestant burying- 
” ground, was erected in, or just before, the reïign of Augustus. It was outside the walls 
in the time of Nero, though within the present Aurelianic walls. - See Beschreïbueg 
Roms, vol. ii: p. 435. - Also Burton’s Antiquities of Rome, p. 250 ; and Burgess, voi 
il: p. 207. 
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near the soil once watered by his blood, is doubly hallowed ; and. that 
their resting-place is most fitly identified with the last earthly journey 
and the dying glance of their own Patron Saint, the Apostle of the Gen: 


tiles. Le 

As the martyr and his executioners passed on, their way was crowded 
with a motley multitude of goers and. comers between the metropolis 
and its. harbour-—merchants hastening to superintend the unloading of 
their cargoes—sailors eager to squander the profits of their last voyage 
in the dissipations of the capital—offcials of the government, charged 
with the administration of the Provinces, or the command of the legions. 
on the Euphrates or the Rhine—Chaldean astrologers—Phrygian eunuchs 
—dancing-girls from Syria with their painted turbans—mendicant priests 
from Egypt howling for Osiris—Grcek adventurers, eager to coin their 
national cunning into Roman gold—representatives of the avarice and 
ambition, the fraud and lust, the superstition and intelligence, of the Im- 
perial world. Through the dust and tumult of that busy throng, the 
small troop of soldiers threaded their way silently, under the bright sky 
of an Italian midsummer. They were marching, though they knew it 
not, in a procession more truly triumphal than any they had ever followed, 
in the train of General or Emperot, along the Sacred Way.. Their prisoner, 
now at last and for ever delivered from his captivity, rejoiced to follow 
his Lord! ‘without the gate” The place of execution was not far dis- 
tart ; and there the sword of the headsman* ended his long course of 


1 Heb. xüi, 12, &Q rc nônc érabe. | 

* The death of St..Paul is recorded by his cotemporary Clement, in the passage 
already quoted as the motto of this Chapter; also by the Roman presbyter Caius 
(about 200 À.D.) (who alludes to the Ostian road as the site of St, Paul’s martyrdom), 
by Tertullian (Apol. v. añd other passages referred to in the note at the end of this 
Chapter), Eusebius (in the passage above cited}, Jerome, and many subsequent writers. 
The statement of Caïius is quoted by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. ii. 25). That of Jerome is 
the most explicit, “Hic ergo decimo quarto Neronis anno (eodem die quo Petrus) 
Romæ pro Christo capite truncatus sepultusque est, in viä Ostiensi.” (Hieron. 
Catal. Script.) The statement that Paul was beheaded on the Ostian road agrecs with 
the usage of the period, and with the tradition that his decapitation was by the sword 
not the axe: “Paulum gladio occidit ?? (Oroaus, Hist. vii. 7 ); and similarly Lactan- 
tius de Morte Persec. Ib was not uncommon to send prisonets, whose death might 
attract too much notice in Rome, to some distance from the city, under a military 
escort, for execution. Wieseler compares the execution of Calpurnius Galerianus, as 
recorded by Tacitus, ‘“custodia militari cinctus ne in ipsa urbe conspectior mors foret, 
ad quadragesimum ab urbe Lapidem viä Appià fuso per venas sanguine extinguitur ” 
(Tac. Hist. iv.11). This happened an. 70. The great basilica of St. Paul now stands 
outside the walls of Rome, on the road to Ostia, in commemoration of his martyrdom 
and the Porta Ostiensis (in the present Aurelianic wall) is called the gate of St. Paul. 
The traditional spot of the martyrdom is the tre fontane not far from the basilica . 
see the note af the end of this Chapter. The basilica itself (S: Paolo fuor de’ muri 
was first built by Constantine. The great work on it is JVicolai della Dasilica di S 
Paolo (Rom. 1815). Till the Reformation it was under the protection of the Kingx 
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_sufferings, and released that heroic soul from that feeble body. Wecping 
friends took up his corpse, and carried. it for burial to those subterranean 
labyrinths,: where, through many ages of oppression,- “the persecuted : 
Church found refuge for the living, and sepulchres for the dead. ; 

Thus died the Apostle, the Prophet, and the Martyr ; bequeathing tc 
the Church, in her government and her discipline, the legacy of his Apos 
tolie labours ; leaving his Prophetie words to be Per living oracles 
pouring forth his blood to be. the seed of a thousand Martyrdoms 
Thenceforth, among the glorious company of the Apostles, among the 
goodly fellowship of the Prophets, among the noble army of Martyrs, 
his name has stood pre-eminent. And wheresoëèver :the-holy Church 
throughout all the world doth acknowledge God, there Paul of Tarsus is 
revered, as the great teacher of a universal redemption and. a catholic Te- 
ligion—the herald of glad tidings to all mankind. 


of England, and the emblem of the Order of the Garter is still to be seen among its 
decorations. (See Bunsen’s Beschreibung Roms, vol. ïäi. p. 440.) The church is de- 
scribed by Prudentius (Peristeph. Hym. 12) : “Titulum Pauli via servat Ostiensis. ” 

1 Eusebius (ii. 25) says that the original burial-places of Peter and Paul, in the 
Catacombs (rownrapie), were still shown in his time, This shows the tradition on the 
subject. Jerome, however, in the passage above cited, seems to make the place of 
burial and execution the same. See also the following Note. 


NOTE. 


On certain Legends connected ivith St. Pauls Déath. 


We have not thought it right to interrupt the narrative of St. Paul's last impris- 
onment, by noticing the legends of the Roman martyrology upon the subject, nor 
by discussing the tradition which makes St. Peter his fellow-worker at Rome, and 
the companion of his imprisonment and martyrdom. The latter tradition seems 
to have grown up gradually in the Church, till at length, in the fourth century, it 


was accredited by Eusebius and Jerome. If we trace it to its origin, however, 


it appears to rest on but slender foundations. In the first place, we have an 
undoubted testimony to the fact that St. Peter died by martyrdom, in St. John's 
Gospel (Chap. xxi. 18,19). The same fact is attested by Clemens Romanus (a 
cotemporary authority) i in the passage 1 which we have so often referred to. Bat 
in neither place is if said that Rome was the scene of the Apostle’s labours ot 
death. The earliest authority for this is Dionysius,’ Bishop of Corinth, (about 
ap 150), who calls “ Peter and Paul” the “ founders of the Corinthian and Romar 


1 Clem. Rom. i. 5. 

The passage of Ignatius (ep. ad Rom. c. 4) sometimes quoted is quite inconclusive 
(oùk à Tlérpos ka IlaÿAos diaréoooua duiv), even if it be genuine, which few pas 
sages in the epistles of Ignatius can be confidentlÿ assumed to be. 
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Churches,” and says that they both taught in Rome together, and suffered martyr 
dom “ about the same time” (xarà rèv aürèv rapér).1 . The Roman Presbyter Caïus 
(about 4.n. 200), in the passage to which we have already referred (p. 487, note), 
mentions the tradition that Peter suffered martyrdom in the Vatican (which, if he 
suffered in the reign of N ero, he very probably would have done, See Tac. xv. 
44, before quoted). The same tradition is confirmed by Irenæus” frequently 
alluded to by Tertullian? accredited (as we have before mentioned) by Eusebius 4 
and J'erome,5 and followed by Lactantius,$ Orosius,7 and all subsequent writers till: 
the Reformation. This apparent weight of testimony, however, is much weak- 
ened by our knowledge of the facility with which unhistorie legends originate, 
especially when they fall in with the wishes of those among whom they cirenlate ; : 
and it was a natural wish of the Roman Church to represent the “ Chief of the 
Apostles” as having the seat of his government, and the site of his martyrdom, 
in the chief city of the world. 1t cannot indeed be denied, that St. Peter may 
possibly have suffered martyrdom at Rome; but the form which the tradition 
assumes in the hands of Jerome, viz. that he was bishop of Rome for twenty-five 
years from A.p. 42 to 68, may be regarded as entirely fabulous ; for, in the first 
place, it contradicts the agreement made at the Council of Jerusalem, that Peter 
should work among the Jews (Gal. ii. 9; compare Rom. i. 13, where the Roman 
Christians are classed among Gentile. churches) ; 2dly, it is inconsistent with the 
First Epistle of St. Peter (which, from internal evidence, cannot have been writ- 
ten so early as 42 4.D.), where we find St. Peter labouring in Mesopotamia ; 9 
3dly, it is negatived by the silence of all St. Paul's Epistles written at Rome. 

If Jerome’s statement of St. Peters Roman Episcopate is unhistorical, his 
assertion that the two Apostles suffered martyrdom on the same day © may bé 
safely disregarded. We have seen that upon this tradition was grafted a legend 
that St. Peter and St. Paul were fellow-prisoners in the Mamertine.1 It is like- 
wise commemorated by a little chapel on the Ostian Road, outside the gate of San 
Paolo, which marks the spot where the A postles separated on their way to death." 


1 Dionysius, quoted in Euseb, H. E ïi. 25. 7 # Iren. adv. Hær. iii. 5, 
8 Tertull. Scorp. 15, and Præscript. adv. Hær. 56. 

4 In the place hefore cited, and in his Chronicon. 

5 See above, p. 487, note. € De Mort. Persec. 2. 7 Hist. vii. 7. 

8 Jerome says that St Peter ‘‘secundo Claudii anno ad expugnandum Simonem 
magum Romam pergit” (Hieron. Sc. Ecc. sub Petro). Wieseler has shown how this 
notion probably originated from Justin’s well-known mistake of Semo Sancus for 
Simon Magus (Wieseler, p. 572, &ec.). 

® It is scarcely necessary to notice the hypothesis that in 1 Pet. v. 13, where St 
Peter sends salutations from “ Babylon,” he uses Babylon for Rome.. We know from 
Josephus and Philo that Babylon in the Apostolic age contained an immense Jewish 
population, which formed a fitting field for the labours of St. Peter, the apostle of the 
circumcision. See Wieseler, p. 557, note 1. 

. 10 See the passage cited above, p. 487, note. 

1 See Martyrology of Baronius (Par. 1607) under March 14 (the passage before re- 
ferred to, p. 467, note). “Romæ natalis sanctorum quadraginta septem martyrum 
qui baptizati sunt a B. Apostolo Petro, cum teneretur in custodià Mamertini cum co- 
anostolo suo Paulo, ubi novem menses detenti sunt”’ How obviously irreconcilable 
8 this with 2 Tim. iv. 11, “ Luke alone is with me U 


% Beschreïbung Roms, vol. iïi. p. 439. 
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St. Peter’s martyrdom is commemorated at Rome, not only by the great basilica 
which bears his name, but also by the little church of Domine quo vadis on the 
Appian Way, which is connected with one of the most beautiful legends1 of the 
martyrology. This lewend may be mentioned in advantageous contrast with that 
_ connected with the supposed site of St. Paul's death, marked by the church of S. 

© Paolo alle tre fontane. According to the later, these three fountains sprang up 
miraculously “abscisso Pauli capite triplici saltu sese sustollente”’* The legend 
goes on to say, that a noble matron named Lucina buried the body of St. Paul 
ou her own land, beside the Ostian Road. | 


1 The legend is that St, Peter, through fear of martyrdom, was leaving Rome by the 
Appian Road in the early dawn, when he met our Lord, and, casting himself at the 
feet of his Master, asked him “ Domine quo vadis?”? To which the Lord replied, 
“Venio iterum crucifigi.” The disciple returned, penitent and ashansed, and was mar. 
tyred. 

3 See the Acta Sanctorum, vol. vii., under June 23, in the “ Acta S. Pauli Apostoti ” 
The place is described as being ‘ Ad Salvias Aquas tertio ab Urbe lapide.”? 
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TUE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS #91. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


HE BEING DEAD YET SPEAKETH. (Heb. xi. 4.) 


EL rec oùv éxkAnola Eye Tabrmgv Tv. énmorôämr Gç Ilabov, abTy eddonmerTe 
ae êmi roûre. . . . . . Tig 08 6 ypédac Tv émoTéAmr, Tà puèv &Amüec Oedc older. 
(ORIGENES ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 25.) 

“ Ad Hebræos epistolam Pauli, sive cujuscunque alterius eam esse putns.” 
(HEronymus, Comm. in Titum, ce. 2.) 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS.—ITS INSPIRATION NOT AFFECTED BY THE DOUBTS CON- 
CERNING ITS AUTHORSHIP.-—ITS ORIGINAL READERS,—CONFLICTING TESTIMONY OF TI 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH CONCERNING ITS AUTHOR. —HIS OBJECT IN WRITING IT.—-TRANSL.- 
TION OF THE EPISTLE. 


Tue origin and history of the Epistle to the Hebrews was à subject of 


. controversy even in the second century. There is no portion of the New 


Testament whose authorship is so disputed ; nor any of which the inspira 
tion is more indisputable. The early Church could not determine whether 


it was written by Barnabas, by Luke, by Clement, or by Paul. Since 


the Reformation still greater diversity of opinion has prevailed. Luther 
assigned it to Apollos, Calvin to a disciple of the Apostles. The Church 
of Rome now maïntains by îts infallibility the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle, which in the second, third, and fourth centuries, the same Church, 
with the same infallibility, denied. But notwithstanding these doubts 
concerning the origin of this canonical book, its inspired authority is be- 
yond all doubt. It is certain, from internal evidence, that it was written 
by a cotemporary of the Apostles, and before the destruction of J erusa- 
lem ;' that its writer was the friend of Timotheus ;? and that he was the 
teacher # of one of the Apostolic Churches. Moreover the Epistle was 
received by the Oriental Church as canonical from the first Every 
sound reasoner must agree with St. Jerome that it matters nothing 

1 See Heb. vit. 25, xiii. 11-13, and other passages which speak of the Temple services 
üs going on. 


2 See xiil. 28. 3 See xii, 19, érokaraora0à à dur. 
4 Clemens Alex. ap. Enseb. (H. E. vi. 14) ; Orig. ap. Euseb. (FL. E.vi. 25); and the : 


| passages of St. Jerome quoted below. 


. 9b ncAlesiis orientis, sed ab emnibus 


5 “Illud nostris dicendum est, hanc epistolam quæ inscribitur ad Hebræos non solurn 
rétro ecclesiasticis Græci sermonis scriptoribug 
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whether it were written by Luke, by Barnabas, or by Paul, since it is 
allowed to be the production of the Apostolic age; and has been read in 
the public service of the Church from the earliest times, Those, there- 
fore, who conclude with Calvin, that it was not written by St. Paul, must 
‘ also join with him in thinking the question of its authorship a question of 
little moment, ‘and in “embracing it without controversy as one of the 
A postolical Epistles.”1 

But when we call it an Æpistl, we must observe that it 1s distin- 
guished, by one remarkable peculiarity, from other compositions which 
bear that name. In ancient no less than in modern times, it was an essen- 
tial feature of an epistle, that it should be distinctly addressed, by. the 
writer, to some definite individual, or body of individuals ; and a compo- 
sition which bore on its surface neither the name of its writer, nor an ad- 
dress to any particular readers, would then, as now, have been called 
rather a treatise than a letter. It was this peculiarity* in the portion of 
Scripturé now before us, which led to some of the doubts and perplexities 
concerning it which existed in the earliest times. Yet, on the other hand, 
we cannot consider it merely as à treatise or discourse ; becaüse we find 
certain indications of an epistolary nature, which show that it was origi- 
nally addressed not to the world in general, nor to all Christians, nor even 
to all Jewish Christians, but to certain individual readers closely and. per- 
sonally connected with the writer. : 

Let us first examine these indications, and consider how far they 
tend to ascertain the readers for whom this Episile \ was originally 
designed. 

In the first place, it may be held as certain that the Epistle was ad- 
dressed to Hebrew Christians. Throughout its pages there is not a single 
reference to any other class of converts. ‘Its readers are assumed to be 
familiar with the Levitical worship, the Temple services, and all the insti- 
tutions of the Mosaic ritual. They are in danger of apostasy toJ udaism, 
yet are not warned (like the Galatians and others) ” against circumcision ; 
plainly because they were already circumcised. They are called to view 
in CObristianity the completion and perfect consummation of Judaism. 
They are called to behold in Christ the fulfilment of the Law, in His per- 


quasi Paul apostoli suscipi, licet plerique eam vel Barnabæ vel Clementis arbitrentur ; 
et NIHIL INTERESSE CUJUS SIT, cum ecclesiastici viri sit et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione 
celebretur.? Hieron. Ep. ad Dardanum, 129. 

1 Ego eam inter Apostolicas sine controversiä amplector. . . . Quis porro eam 
composuerit non magnopere curandum est. . . .. Ego ut Paulum agnoscam auctorem, 
adduci nequeo.”’—Calvin. in Ep. ad Heb. | 

3 We need scarcely remark that the inscription which the Ebpistle at present Lears 
was not a part of the original document. Itis well known that the titles of all the 
Ebpistles were of later origin ; and the title by which this was first known was mer? 
mpèc “EGnaiovc, and not IlaÿAov rpdc ‘EBpatouc. 


te 
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‘ Greek words, which could not be translated into Ara 
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sou the antitype of the priesthood, in His offices the eternal realisation of 
the sacrificial and mediatorial functions of the Jewish hierarchy. 

Yet, as we have said above, this work is not a treatise addressed to all 
Jewish Christians throughout the world, but to «ne particular Church, 
concerning which we learn the following facts :— First, its members had 
stedfastly endured persecution and the loss of property ; secondly, they. 
had shewn sympathy to their imprisoned brethren and to Christians gene. 
rally (x. 82-34 and vi. 10) ; thirdly, they were now in danger of apostasy, 
and had not yet resisted unto blood (xii. 3-4 ; see also v. 11, &e., vi, 9, 
&c.) ; fourthly, their church had existed for a considerable length of time 
(v. 12), and some of its chief pastors were dead (xiü. 7) ; fifthly, their 
prayers are demanded for the restoration.to them of the writer of the Epis- 
tle, who was therefore personally connected with them (xüi. 19) ; sixthly, 
they were acquainted with Timotheus, who was about to visit them (xiii. 
238) ; seventhly, the arguments addressed to them presuppose à power on 
their part of appreciating that spiritualising and allegorical interpretation 
of the Old Testament which distinguished the Alexandrian' School of 
Jewish Theology ; eighthly, they must have been familiar with the Scrip- 
tures in the Septuagint version, because every one of the numerous quota- 
tions is taken from that version, even where it differs materially from tbe 
Hebrew ; ninthly, the language in which they are addressed is Hellenistie 
Greek, and not Aramaic.* Le 

It has been concludeä by the majority, both of ancient and modern 
critics, that the church addressed was that of Jerusalem, or at least was 
situate in Palestine. In favour of this view it is urged, frsé, that no 
church out of Palestine could have consisted so exclusively of Jewish 
converts. To this it may be replied that the Epistle, though addressed 
only to Jewish converts, and contemplating their position and their 
dangers exclusively, might still have been sent to a church which cor- 


1 The resemblance between the Epistle to the Hebrews and the writings of Philo is 
most striking. , It extends not only to the general points mentioned in the text, but to 
particular doctrines and expressions : the parallel passages are enumerated by Bleek. 

* It may be considered as an established point, that the Greek Epistle which we 
now have is the original. Some of the early fathers ‘thought that the original had 
been written in Aramaic ; but the origin of this tradition seems to have been, 1st, the 
belief that the Epistle was written by St. Paul, combined with the perception of its 
dissimilarity in style to his writings ; and 2ndly, the belief that it was addressed to the 
Palestinian Church. That the present Epistle is not a translation from an Aramaic 
original is proved, 1st, by the quotation of the Septuagint argumentatively, where it 
differs from the Hebrew ; for instance, Heb. x. 38: 2ndly, by the paronomasias upon 
ï maic, e. g. that on KT 
Gx. 16) ; 3rdly, by the free use of Greek compounds, such as repère, irespre 
edrepioraros, &c., which could only be expressed in Aramaic by awkward periphrases; 
4&th, by the fact that even the earliest writers had never seen a.copy of the smpposoil 
Aramaic original. Its existence was only hypothetical from the first. L 
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tained Gtentile converts also. In fact, even in the church of Jerusalem 
itself there must have been some converts from among the Gentile so. 
journers who lived in that city ; so that the argument proves too much. 
Moreover, it is not necessary that every discourse addressed to a mixed 
conbregation should discuss the position of every individual member. If 
an overwhelming majority belong to a particular class, the minority is 
often passed over in addresses directed to the whole body. Again, the 
Ebpistle may have been intended for the Hebrew members only of some 
particular church, which contained also Gentile members ; and this would 
perbaps explain the absence of the usual address and salutation at the 
commencement. Secondly, it is urged that none but Palestinian Jews 
would have felt the attachment to the Levitical ritual implied in the 
readers of this Epistle. But we do not see why the same attachment 
may not have been felt in every great community of Hebrews ; nay, we 
know historically that no Jews were more devotedly attached to the Tem- 
ole worship than those of the dispersion, who were only able to visit the 
Temple itself at distant intervals, but who still looked to it as the central 
point of their religious unity and of their national existènce.! Thirdly, it 
is alleged that many passages seem to imply readers who had the Temple 
services going on continually under their eyes. : The whole of the ninth 
and tenth chapters speak of the Levitical ritual in a manner which natu- 
rally suggests this idea. On the other hand it may be argued, that such 
passages imply no more than that ämount of familiarity which might be 
‘presupposed, in those who were often in the habit of going up to the great 
feasts at Jerusalem.° 

Thus, then, we cannot see that the Epistle must necessarily have been 
addressed to Jews of Palestine, because addressed to Æebrews And, 
moreover, if we examine the preceding nine conditions which must be sa- 
tisfied by its readers, we shall find some of them which could scarcely 
apply to the church of Jerusalem, or any other church in Palestine. 
Thas we have seen that the Palestinian Church was remarkable 
for its poverty, and was the recipient of the bounty of other 
churches ; whereas those addressed here are themselves the liberal 
benefactors of others. Again, those here addressed have not yet 7e- 
sisted unfo blood; whereas the Palestinian Church had produced many 
martyrs, in several persecutions. Moreover, the Palestiniant Jews 

1 They shewed this by the large contributions which they sent to the Temple from 
all countries where they were dispersed ; see above, p. 369. 

3 We cannot agree with Ebrard, that the Epistle contains indications that the Chris 
tians addressed had been excluded from the Temple... 

3 Bleek and De Wette have urged the title xpôc "EBpaiovc to prove the same point 
But Wieseler (p. 485-488) has conclusively shewn that EGpaïos was applied as pro: 
perly to Hebrews of the dispersion, as to Hebrews of Palestine. 

-4 Cultivated individuals at Jerusalem (as, for instance, the pupils of Gamaliel; 
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would: hardly be addressed in 2 style of reasoning adapted to minds im. 
bued with Alexandrian culture. Finally, a letter to the church of Pales- 
tine would surely have been written in the language of Palestine ; or, at 
least, when the Scriptures of Hebraism were appealed to, they would not 
“Have been quoted from the Septuagint version, where it differs from the 

Hebrew. 

These considerations (above all, the last) seem to negative the hypo- 
thesis that this Epistle was addressed to a church situate in the Holy 

Land ; and the latter portion of them point to another churcb, from which 
we may more plausibly conceive it to have been intended, namely, that of 
Alexandria.’ Such a supposition would at once account for the Alexan- 
drian tone of thought and reasoning, and for the quotations from the Sep- 
tuagint ;* while the wealth of the Alexandrian Jews would explain the 
liberality here commended ; and the immense Hebrew population of Alex- 
andria would render it natural that the ÆEpistle should contemplate the 
Hebrew Christians alone in that church, wherein there may perhaps at 

first have been as few Grentile converts as in Jerusalem itself. Tt must be 
remembered, however, that this is. only an hypothesis,; offered as being 
embarrassed with fewer difficulties than any other which has been pro- 

posed. . 

Such then being the utmost which we can ascertain concerning the 
readers of the Epistle, what can we learn of its writer? Let us first ex- 
amine the testimony of the Primitive Church on this question. It is well 

summed up by St. Jerome in the following passage :1—" That which is 
called the Epistle to ke Hebrews is thought not to be Panls, because of 


would have fully entered into such reasoning ; but it would scarcely have been ad- 
dressed to the mass of Jewish believers.  Bleek (as we have before observed) has 
shewn many instances of parallelism between the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
writings of Philo, the representative of Alexandrian Judaism. | . 

1 The canon of Muratori mentions an epistle ad Alexandrinos (which it rejects), 
and takes no notice of any epistle ad Hebræos. We cannot prove, however, that this 
epistle ad Ælexandrinos was the same with our Epistle to the Hebrews. | 

* Bleck has endeavoured to prove (and we think successfully) that these are not 
only from the LXX., but from the Alexandrian MSS. of the LXX. But we do not 
insist on this argument, as it is liable to some doubt. a 

3 Ji is to be regretted that Wieseler should have encumbered his able arguments in 
defence of this hypothesis (originally suggested by Schmidt) by maintaining that the 
constant allusions to the Temple and hierarchy in this Epistle refer to the Egyptian 
temple buïlt by Onias at Leontopolis. This hypothesis is sufficiently refuted by Wie 
seler’s own admission (501), that even Philo the Alexandrian, when speaking of the 
Temple, knows but one, viz. the Temple on Mount Zion. | 
| * “Epistola quæ fertur «4 Hebræos noù ejus [Pauli] creditur propter stili sermon. 
isque distantiam ; sed vel Barnabæ (juxta Tertullianum); vel Lucæ evangelistæ 
(Juxta quosdam) ; vel Clementis (Romanæ postea ecclesiæ episcopi) quem aiunt sen- 
tentias Pauli proprio ordinasse et ornasse sermone ; vel certe, quia Paulus scribebaf 
ad Heébræos, et propter invidiam sui apud eos nominis, titunlam in principio saluta 
Honis amputaverat./’—Hicron. Catal. Script. 
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the difference of style and language, but is ascribed either to Barnabar 
(according to Tertullian), or to Luke the Evangelist (according to some . 
authorities), or to Clement (afterwrards Bishop of Rome), who is said to 
have arranged and adorned Pauls sentimentsin his own language ; orat 
least it is thought that Paul abstained from the inscription of his name at 
its commencement, because it was addressed to the Hebrews, among whom 
he was unpopular” Here then we find that the Epistle was ascribed to 
four different writers—St,. Barnabas, St. Luke, St. Clement, or St. Paul. 
With regard to the first, Tertullian expressly says that copies of the Epis. 
tle in his day bore the inscription, “the Epistle of Barnabas to the He- 
brews.”: The same tradition is mentioned by Philastrius. 1 . The opinion 
that either Luke or Clement was the writer is mentioned by Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen,® and others ; but they seem not to have considered 
Luke or Clement as the independent authors of the Epistle, but only as 
editors of the sentiments of Paul. : Some held that Luke had ‘only trans- 
lated the Pauline original ; others that he or Clement had systematised 
the teachin g of their master with a commentary 4 of their own. Fourthly, 
St. Paul was held to be, in some sense, the author of the Epistle, by the 
Greek5 ecclesiastical writers generally ; though no one, so far as we 
know, maïntained that he had written ît in its present form. On the other 
hand, the Latin Church, till the fourth century, refused to acknowledge 
the Epistle 5 as Pauls in any sense. 

Thus there were, in fact, only two persons whose claim to the 2ndepen- 
dent authorship of the Epistle was maintained in the Primitive Church, 
viz. St. Barnabas and St. Paul. Those who contend that Barnabas was 
the author, confirm the _testimony of Tertullian by the following argu- 
ments from internal evidence. ‘ First, Barnabas was à Levite, and there 
fore would naturally dwell on the Levitical wôrship which forms so pro- 
minent a topic of this Epistle.' Secondly, Barnabas was a native of 


1 Extat enim et BarnaB titulus AD HEeBrÆ0s.”—De Pudic. 20. ‘“ Sunt alii quoque 
qui epistolam Pauli ad Hebræos non adserunt esse ipsius, sed dicunt aut Barnabæ esse 
apostoli aut,” &c.—Philast. Hæres. 89." . 

2 Tv xoùdc ‘EBpaiovs EnioTéAqr Ilaÿnov pèv elva gro, yeyoégôat cè “Efpaiou 
“EGpaixn povg. Aovxäv OÈ pores adriv pebepunveboavra, äkdoïvas roi "EAZgorr. 
—Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. H. E. vi. 14. . 

3 After stating that the style is admitted not to be that of St. Paul, Origen adds his 
own opinion that the Epistle was written by some disciple of St, Paul, who recorded 
the sentiments (rà vouara) of the Apostle, and ‘commented like a scholiast (oreoei 
sxouoypagñoavroc) upon the teaching of his master. Then follows the passage which 
we have prefixed to this chapter as a motto ; after which he mentions the tradition 
about Clement and Luke.—Origenes, ap. Euseb. Hist. Ec. vi 25. 

4 See the preceding note. 

5 See the passage quoted above from J erome’s Epistle to Dardanus. 

6 Even Cyprian rejected it (De Exhort. Mart. cap. xi.), and Hilary is the first vrzités 
of the Western Church who received it as St. Paul’s 
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à primitive opinion that the Epistle contained the embodiment of St, Paul’ 
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Cyprus, and Cyprus was peculiarly connected with Alexandria ; so that 
a Cyprian Levite would most probably receive his theological education 
at Alexandria. This would agree with the Alexandrian character of ‘the 
argumentation of this Epistle. Thirdly, the writer of the Epistle was a 
friend of Timothens (see above) ; so was Barnabas (cf. Acts xiüïi. and 
xiv. with 2 Tim. äüi. 11). Fourthly, the Hebraic appellation which Bar- 
nabas received from the Apostles—" Son of Exhortation” —shews that 
he possessed the gift necessary for writing a composition distinguished for 
the power of its hortatory admonitions. | 

The advocates of the Pauline authorship urge, in addition to the 
external testimony which we have before mentioned, the following argu- 
ments from internal evidence. First, that the general plan of the Epistie 
is similar to that of Pauls other writings ; secondly, that its doctrinal 
statements are identical with Pauls ; thirdly, that there are many. points 
of similarity between its phraseology and diction and those of Paul? On 
the other hand, the opponents of the Pauline origin argue, frst, that the 
rhetorical character of the composition is altogether unlike Pauls other 
writings ; secondIy, that there are many points of difference in the phra- 
seology and diction ; thirdly, that the quotations of the Old Testament 
are not made in the same form as Paul’s ;5 fourthly, that the writer in- 
cludes himself among those w40 kad received the Gospel from the original 
disciples of the Lord Jesus (ÿ. 3),4 whereas St. Paul declares that the 
Gospel was not taught him by man, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ . 
(Gal. i. 11, 12) ; ffthly, that St. Pauls Epistles always begin with his 
name, and always specify in the salutation the persons to whom they are 
addressed.5 


1 The name is translated by Winer, Sokn kräftiger religiôser Ansprache, and is 
derived from guy mponredeuv, or mapaxañsir. See. Winer’s Realworterbuch, and 
Wahls Lexicon in voce, and Vol. L. p. 117, note 5. oo 

? The ablest English champion of the Pauline authorship is Dr. Davidson, who has 
stated the arguments on both sides with that perfect candour which so peculiarly dis- 
tinguishes him among theological writers. See Davidson’s Introduction, vol. iïi. p. 
163-259. Ebrard, in his recent work on the Epistle, argues plausibly in favour of the 
hypothesis mentioned above, that it was written by St. Luke, under the direction of St. 
Paul. He modifies this hypothesis by supposing Luke to receive Paul’s instructions 
at Rome, and then to write the Epistle in some other part of Italy. We think, how- 
ever, that the argument on which he mainly relies (viz. that the writer of xii. 19 
could not have been the writer of xiii. 23) is untenable. oo 

3 It should be observed that the three preceding arguments do not contradict the 
ments by the pen of Luke or Clement. FR 

# Some have argued that this could not have been said by Barnabas, because tñey 
receive the tradition mentioned by Clement of Alexandria. that Barnabas was one of 
the seventy disciples of Christ. But this tradition seems to have arisen from a confu- 
“on between Barnabas and Barsabas (Acts i. 23). Tertullian speaks of Barnabas as a 
disciple of the Apostles, “ qui ab Apostolis didicit.’— De Pudic. c. 20, L 

5 We have Ex mare here the mistairas which some suppose the writer to hava 
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Several very able modern critics have agreed with Luther in assigning 
the authorship of this Epistle to Apollos, chiefly because we know him to 
have been a learned Alexandrian Jew,' and because he fulfils the other 
conditions mentioned above, as required by the internal evidence. But 
we need not dwell on this opinion, since it is not based on external tes- 
timony, and since Barnabas fulfils the requisite conditions almost equally 
well, | 
Finally, we may observe that, notwithstanding the doubts which we 
have recorded, we need not scruple to speak of this portion of Scripture 
by its canonical designation, as ‘the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Hebrews.”. We have seen that Jerome expresses the greatest doubts 
concerning its authorship ; and that Origen says, “the writer is known to 
God alone :” the same doubts are expressed by Eusebius and by Augus- 
tine ; yet all these great writers refer to the words of the Epistle as 
the words of Paul. In fact, whether written by Barnabas, by'Luke, by 
Clement, or by Apollos, it represented the views, and was impregnated 
by the influence, of the great Apostle, whose disciples even the. chief of 
these apostolic men might well be called. By their writings, no less than 
by his own, he being dead yet spake. 
We have seen that the Epistle to the Hebrews was addressed to 
Jewish converts, who were tempted to apostatise from Ckristianity, and 
return to Judaism. Its primary object was to check this apostasy, by 
shewing them the true end and meaning of the Mosaic system, and its 
symbolical and transitory character. They were taught to look through 
the shadow to the substance, through the type to the antitype. But the 
treatise, though first called forth to meet the needs of Hebrew converts, 
was not-designed for their instruction only. The Spirit of God has chosen 
this occasion to enlighten the Universal Church concerning the design of 
the ancient covenant, and the interpretation of the Jewish Scriptures. 
Nor could the memory of St. Paul be enshrined in a nobler monument, 
nor his mission on earth be more fitly closed, than by this inspired record 
of the true subordination of Judaism to Christianity. 


made concerning the internal arrangements of the Temple and the official duties of the 
High Priest. These dificulties will be discussed in the notes upon the passages wherë 
they oceur. They are not of a kind which tend to fix the authorship of the Fristis 
upon one more than upon another of those to whom it has been assigned. 

1 Acts xviii 24, 


ce 
LE 
a 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS: 
L 


1 God,’ who at sundry times and in divers man- God has re 


: véaled Himself 
ners spake- of old to our fathers by the prophets, ap x 


tho persoùï 


2 hath5 in these last days * spoken to us by His Son, ofHs Sox. 
whom He appointed heir of all things, by whom also He made 
3 the universe ;° who being an emanation? of His glory, and an 
express s image of His substance,’ and upholding all things by 
the word of His power, when He had by Himself made purifi- 
cation 1° for our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
4 on high; being made so much greater than the angels, as He 
hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name than they 


5 For to which of the Angels"! said He at any who is higher 


time, “ Thou art my son, this day have T begotten es. 


-1 We have the following cireumstances to fix the date of this Epistle :— . 

(4) The Temple of Jerusalem was standing, and the services going on undisturbed 
«vil. 25. xii 11-13). Hence it was written before the destruction of the Temple in. 
AD. 70. | 

(2) Lis author was at liberty in Italy ; and Timotheus was just liberated from im 
prisonment (xiii. 23, 24). If St. Paul wrote it, this would fix the date at 63; but as 
we do not hear that Timotheus was then imprisoned in Italy (either in Acts, or in tha 
Epistles to Timothy, where allusions might be expected to the fact), it would seem 
more probable that his imprisonment here mentioned took place about the time of St, 
Paul’s death ; and that he was liberated after the death of Nero. This would place 
the date of the Epistle in 4.D. 68 or 69. : 

(3) This date agrees with ii. 3, which places the readers of the Epistle among those 
who had not seen our Lord in the flesh ; for queëc there plaïnly includes the readers as 
well as the writer 

? In order to mark the difference of style and character between this and thé pre 
ceding Epistles, the translator has in this Epistle adhered as closely as possible to the 
language of the authorised version, 

3 The Hellenistic peculiarity of using the aorist for the perfect (which is not un- 
D Bois. St. Pauls writings, sce Rom. xi. 30, and Phil. il. 12) is very frequent in 

47ET &cxérou is the reading of the best MSS. It should perhaps 
lated, “in the end of these days,” these days being contrastod with the Re pen 
é uéAov aiév, | 

5 ’Ev is more than ‘y? (so in the preceding verse) 
would be more accurate. 

6 Todç aiGvagç: 80 xi. 5. 

7 'Aravyaoua, nb “ brighiness*” (A. V. nati i 
The word and idea occur in Philo. Ge V9, bat FRANS 2s of light from the sun 

8 Xapakrñp, literally, impression, as of a seal 
py Philo concerning 6 didtoç Aéyoc. | PRE The same Gxpres 

9 "Yrôcraoiç, not person” (A. V.) 
hi. 14. 


6 The ds Eavrod and guôv of T.R, are not found m som 
ER. e of the best MS&. 
The Law (according to a Jewish tradition frequently confirmed in ie New Tes 


; in the person of. His Son 


sion‘is used . 


, but substance. C£ xi. 1; and see note on 
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thee ; 1 and again, J aol be to him a father, and le shall be to 
me a son”? But when He bringeth back the First-begotten € 
into the world, He saïth, “And let all the angels of God wor- 
ship him.” + And of the angels He saith, “ WAo maketh his * 
. angels spirits, and his ministers flames of fire” 5 But unto the 

Son He saith, “7hy throne, O God, is for ever and ever ; & 8 
sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kinrgdom. Thou 
hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity. Therefore, God, 9 
even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oùl of gladness above 
thy fellows.”5 And “Zhou, Lord, in the beginning didstio 
lay the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the 
works of thine hands. They shall perish, but thou remainest ; 11 
and they all shall wax ol4 as doth a garment, and as a ves-12 
ture shalt thow fold them up and they shall be chansed ; 
but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.”7 

But to which of the angels hath Fe said at any time, “ Siz 18 

thou on my right hand, until TI make thy enemies thy foot- 
stool.” # Arethey not all ministering spirits, sent forth to exe-14 
cute His service, for ? the sake of those who shall inherit salva- 
tion? 


tament) was delivered by angels (Acts vii. 53. Gal. iii. 19. Heb. ii. 3), rence the 
emphasis here laid upon the inferiority of the angels to the Messiah, whence follows 
the inferiority of the Law to the Gospel. This inference is expressed ii. 8. 

1 Ps. ii. 7. (LXX.) 

3 2 Sam. vii 14 (LXX.) Coxriginally spoken of Solomon, in whom we set à type of 
Cbrist. Cf. Ps. lxxii.) 

3 "Orav réluv eloayéyn, literally, when he shall have brought back, quum Tursus 
introduxerit, not iferum, quum introducit, (De Wette contra Bleek.) The ascen- 
sion of Christ having been mentioned, His return to judge the world follows. 

4 This quotation forms an exception to Bleek’s assertion that the quotations in this 
Epistle are always from the Alexandrian text ofthe LXX. It is from Deut. xxxii. 43, 
verbatim according. to the MSS. followed by the T. R.; but not according to the 
Codex Alex. which reads vioi, instead of &yyelo. The LXX. here differs from the 
Hebrew, which entirely omits the words here quoted. The passage where the quota- 
tion occurs is at the conclusion of the final song of Moses, where he is describing Grod’s 
vengeance upon His enemies. It seems here to be applied in a higher sense to thé 
last judgment. 

5 Ps. civ. 4 Quoted according to LXX. The Hebrew is, “ Who maketh the winés 
his messengers, and the flames his ministers.”’ But the thought expressed here is, that 
God employs His angels in the. physical operations of the universe. Ilvefuara is 
equivalent to dveuor, as at John iii. 8 and Gen. viii. 1. (LXX.) 

6 Ps. xlv. 6-7. (LXX.) 

7 Ps. ci. 26-28. (LXX.) It is most important to observe that this descriptior, 
applied in the original to God, is here without hesitation applied to Christ. 

8 Ps. ex. L (LXX.) Applied to the Messiah by our Lord himself, by St. Peter 
{Acts ii. 35), and by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 25). 

3 The À. V. % {a minister for them,’ is incorrect. 
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1  Therefore, we ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
{hings which we have heard, lest at anÿ time we should let 

2 them slip. For if the word declared by angels ? was stedfast, 
and every transgression and disobedience received a due re- 

3 quital; how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation f 
“which was declared at first by the Lord, and was established 5 

4 unto us‘ on firm foundations by those who heard Him, God 
also bearing them witness both with signs and wonders and 
divers miracles, and with gifts of the Holy Spirit, which He 
distributed according to His own will. . 

5 For not unto angels hath He subjected the world f to come, 

6 whereof we speak. But one in a certain place testified, saying, 
ETVhaé ès man that thou aré mindful of him, or the son of 


1 man that thou regardest him ? For a little? while thou hast 


made him lower than the angels; thou hast crowned him 
8wûh glory and honour,$ thou hast put all things in subjec- 
tion under his feet.” ° For in that He “put all éhings in sub- 
jection ” under Him, He left nothing that should not be put 

under Him. 
But now we see not yet all things in subjection The humina- 


. tion of Jesus 
9 under Him. But we behold Jesus, who was “or was | necdfol, 
that He might 


& little while made lower than the angels” crown- be consecrated 
by suferings as 


ed through * the suffering of death with glory and Hiek Priest for 


man. 


honour; that by the free gift of God He might 


._! The active signification here given in A. Y. is defended by Buttman and Wabl. 
See Wahl in voce rapappéo. 

* Viz. the Mosaic Law. See the note on 1. 5. 
3 "EBeGadôn, was established on firm ground. 

4 On the inferences from this verse, see above, p. 499. 

5 Mepiouoic. Cf 1 Cor. xii. 11. 

6 The world to come here corresponds with the méAovoar réev of xiti. 14 The 
subjection of this to the Messiah (though not yet accomplished, sce verse 9) was 
another proof of His superiority to the angels, | 

7 Bpayô rt may mean in & small degree, or for & short time ; the former is the 
meaning of the Hebrew original, but the latter meaning is taken here, as we see from 
verse 9th. 

8 The T. R. inserts «ai karéory 
not found in the best MSS. . 

9 Ps. vi 5-7. (LXX.) Quoted also (with a Slight variation) as referrine 
Lord, 1 Cor. xv. 27, and Eph. i. 22. : 
New Testament teaches us to apply 
sentative of glorified humanity. 

2 Compare Phil. ii, 8-9, 


as abrèu Ent rà Epya rüv XEtpüv oo5, but this ik 


to ox 
The Hebrew Psalmist speaks of mankind ; tas 


his words in a higher sense to Christ, the repre 
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taste death for all men. For it became Him, through : whom 19 
are all things, and by whom are all things, in bringine” many 
sons unto glory, to consecrate® by sufferings the captain‘ of 

- their salvation. 

For both He that sanctifieth, and they who are’ sanctified, 11 
have all one Father; wherefore, He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren, saying, “7 will declare thy name to my brethren, in 12 
the midst of the congregation will T sing praises unto thee” 5 
And again, “ Z'aoill pué my trust in him ; lo, Tand the child-13 
ren which God hath given me.” Forasmuch then as “ fhe child- 14 
ren” are partakers of flesh and blood, He also himself likewise 
took part of the same, that by death He might destroy the 
lord of death, that is, the Devil; and might deliver them who1; 
through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage. 
For He giveth His aïd,° not unto angels, but unto the seed of16 
Abraham. Wherefore, it behoved Him ïin all things to be17 
made like unto His brethren, that He might become à merci- 
fuls and faithful High Priest in the things of God, to make 
expiation for the sins of the people. For whereas He hath him-1s 
self been tried by sufiering g, He is able to succour them that 
are in trial. 


1 Compare Rom. xi. 86, and 1 Cor. viii. 6 God is here described as the First 
Cause (d:’ 6v), and the sustainer (dt où) of the universe. 

?’Aydyovre is here used for dydyovr, So diaxprvôgevor, Acts xi. 12. 

3 Te2sôoa, literally, to bring to the appointed accomplishment, to develope the 
J'ull idea of the character, to consummate. The latter word would be the best trans- 
lation, if it were not so unusual as applied to. persons ; but the word consecrate is often 
used in the same sense, aud is employed in the A. Y. as à translation of this verb, 
vii. 28. 

4*Apymyôv. The cuiouever are here represented as an army, with Jesus leading 
them on. Compare xii. 2. 

5 ‘Aycatôuevos, literally, who are in the process of sanctification. 

-6 Ps. xxit. 23. (LXX. with érayyeAo for dyyfooua.) Here again the Messianis 
application of this Psalm (which is not apparent in the original) is very instructive. 

7 This quotation from Is. viii. 17-18 (LXX.) appears in English to be broken inte 
two (which destroys the sense), if the intermediate «ai méAuv be translated. Indeed, 
it may well be suspected that it has here been introduced into the MSS,., by an errof 
of transcription, from the line above. _ | 

8 ’ErAauPüévecix means to assisté here. So it is uscd in Sirach iv. 12. The A. V. 
raistrarslates the present tense as past. | 

9 Perhaps it would be more correct to translate #hat ke might become merciful, and 
a faithful, &e. ù - 

0 Literally, hath suffered when in trial. Tletpdèectas does not mean usually co be 
tempted to sin, but to be tried by affiction, “calamitatibus exerceri”’ (Wahl.) Cf 
1 Cor. x. 18, and James i. 2. Hence it is better not to translate ît by éempration, 
which, in modern English, conveys only the former idea. A perplexity may perhapf 
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T © Whcrefore, holy brethren, partakers of ‘a hea- Christ is highes 
venly calling, consider the apostle : and High Priest 

2 of our* Confession, Christ Jesus ; who was faithful to Him that 
appointed Him, as- Moses also was & faithful in all the household 

8 of God.” + For greater glory is due to Him than unto Moses, in- 
asmuch as the founder of the household is honoured above the 

4 household. For every household hath some founder; but he 

5 that hath founded all things is God. And Moses indeed was 
« faithful in all the household of God” as a Servant” ap- 
pointed to testify the words that should be spoken [unto him] : 

6 but Christ as & Son°”° over His own household. 

And His household are we, if we hold fast our Warning against 

confidence, and the rejoicing of our hope, firmly unto Fe 

7 the end. Wherefore, as the Holy Spirit saith, % Zo-day if ye 


- 8 will hear his voice, harden not your hearts as in the provocation, 


9 in the day of temptation in the wilderness ; when your fathers 

Lo éempted me, proved me, and saw my works forëy years. Where. 
fore T was grieved with that generation, and said, They do 
always err in their hearts, and they? have noë Enown my ways. 

1180 TL sware in my wrath, they shall not enter dnito my rest”: 

12 Take heed, brethren, lest there be în any of you an evil heart 

13of unbelief, in departing from the living God. But exhort 
one another daily while it is called To-day, lest any of you 

14 be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin. For we are made 
partakers® of Christ, if we hold our first foundation » f£rmly 
unto the end. 


be removed from some English readers by the information that St. James’s direction 
to “count it all joy when we fall into divers temptations,”? is, in reality, an admoni- 
tion to rejoice in suffering for Christ’s sake, : 

1 Arôorooç is here used in its etymological sense for one sent fortA. 

3 For éuoAoyia compare iv. 14 and x. 25. 

3 We have not departed here from the T. R.; but the best MSS. omit Xniorér. 

4 Numbers xii. 7. (LXX) ‘O Sepéroy pou Moÿonc èv 86 TG oëkw uov recroc 
£or., The metaphor is of a faithful steward presiding over his masters househol& 
(stkoc, not aixia). 

5 Ocpéruv, quoted from the same verse, Numbers xii. 7. (LXX.) (See above.) | 

6 See the qnotations in i. 5. T Aüroi dé (emphatic). 7. 

8 The ahove quotation is from Ps. xev. 7-11, mainly according to the Codex Aljexan- 
dire of ne LXX., Pre nee entirely so, the recoapékovra ërr interpolatel in verse 
gth being the principal, though not the onl jati li ; | 
(and iv. 3) is à Hchraten. $ Y Variation. The peculiar use of ei hero 

9 Méroxo Compare üli. Land vi. 4 (ueréyouc mveduaroc). 

10 Tv dpxr Tic drocréceuc, literally, the beginning of our Jfoundation. Tha 
griginel meaning of Ürécraoiç is fhat whereon anything else stands, or 2s supported 
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When it is said, “ 70-day, if ye will hear his vorse, harden 
not your hearts as in the provocation, —who: were they that, 16 
though they had heard, did provoke? Were they not all® 
whom Moses brought forth ont of Egypt? And with whom was17 
Ke grieved forty years? Was it not with them that had sinned, 
whose carcases® fell in the wilderness? And to whom sware 18 
He that they should not enter into His rest, but to them that 
were disobedient # And wesee that they could not enterin19 
[to the land of promise] because of unbelief.s IV. 

Therefore let us fear, since a promise still’ remaiïneth of 1 
entering into His rest, lest any of you should be-found # to come 
short ofit. For we have received glad tidings as well as they ; 2 
but the report which they heard did not profit them, because 
it° met no belief in the hearers. For we, THAT HAVE BELIEVED, 8 
are entering into the [promised] rest. And thus He hath said, 

& So L'sware in nÿ wrath, they shall NoT enter into my rest.” » 
Although His works were finished, ever since the foundation 
of the world; for He bath spoken in a certain place of the 4 
seventh day in this wise, “And God did rest on the seventh 5 
day from all Pis works ; ’" and in this place again “#hey shall 


hence it acquired the meaning Of substantia, or substance (in the metaphysical sense 
of the term). Cf. Heb. i. 3, and xi. 1; hence, again, that of subject-matter (2 Cor. ix. 
4; 2 Cor. xi. 17). There is no passage of the New Testament where it can properly 
be translated “confidence” 

1 Wa take the accentuation adopted by Cbrysostom, Griesbach, &c., Tévec (not 
TévÈc). 

2 The inference is that Christians, though delivered by Christ from bondage, would 
nevertheless perish if they did not persevere (see verses 6 and 14). The interrogation 
is not observed in A. V. | 

3 Kôha, literally, Zimbs ; but the word is used by the LXX. for carcases, Number? 
xiv. 32, 

4 ’Arebjoaot, nob £hat believed not” (A. V). See note on Rom. xi. 30. 

5 Ka}, nôt “so”? (A. V.). 

6 The allusion is to the refusal of the Israelites to belieze in the good repoc$ of t the 
land of Canaan brought by the spies. (Numbers xiii, and xiv.) 

7 Karañeumouévyc. Compare droleimere, verses 6 and 3. The reasoning ‘5 ex- 
plained by what follows, especially verses 6-8. 

8 Aok, should be seen. 

9 Literally, if was not mired with belief. The other reading, svykekepaouévovs 
would mean, “ they were not united by belief to its hearers,” where its Aearers 
must mean the spies, who reported what they had heard of the richness of the land 
Tischendorf, in his 2nd edition, retains the T. R. 

10 The À. V. here strangely departs from the correct translation of ie « ei _elceñcr 
govrat, which it adopts above (iii. 11). 

For the meaning of «afro here, see Wah], 

#3 Gen. ii. 2. (LXX.slightly altered.) 
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6 nor enter enito my rest”: Since therefore it still remaïneth 
that some must enter. therein, and they who first received the 
7 glad tidings thereof entered not, because of disobedience,* He 
AGAIN fixeth a certain day,—“rro-pay ”—declaring in David, 
after so long a time (as hath been said), “7o-day, àf ye wili 
8 hear his voice, harden not your hearts” For if Joshua had 
given them rest, God would not have spoken afterwards of 
9 ANOTHER day. Therefore there still remaineth a Sabbath-rest: 
10 for the people of God. For he that is entered into God’s rest, 
must ‘ himself also rest from his labours, as God did from His. 
11 Let us therefore strive to enter into that rest, lest any man fall 
after the same example of disobedience.s | 
12 For the word of God £.liveth and worketh, and is tr Goûs juag- 


: . mentcannot be 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to evaded. 


the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, yea, to the” inmost 
parts thereof, and judging the thoughts and imaginations of 
18the heart. Neïither is there any creature that is not manifest . 
in His sight. But all things are naked and opened unto the 
eyes of Him with whom we have to do. RL 
14  Seeing, then, that we have a great Hish Priest, Christ is a High 


Priest who. ean 

who hath passed® through the heavens, Jesus the ne touched with 

; . a feeling of our 

15 son of God, let us hold fast our Confession. For we infirmities, 


have not an High Priest that cannot be tonched with a feeling 


! The meaning of this is,—God’s rest was a perfect rest,—He declared His intention 
that His people should enjoy His rest,—that intention has not yet been fulflled,— 
its fulfilment therefore is still to come. 

* Here it is said they entered not de ârelbeiav ; in ii. 19, d érioriav; but this 
does not justify us in translating these different Greek expressions (as in A. V.) by the 
same English word. The rejection of the Israelites was caused both by wnbelief and 
by disobedience ; the former being the source of the latter, . 

5 ZaBBarioués, a keeping of Sabbatical rest. 

4 Literally, Aath rested, the aorist used for perfect. To complete the argument of 
this verse, we must supply the minor premiss, but God’s people have never yet en- 
joyed this perfect rest; whence the conclusion follows, therefore its enjoyment is 
still future, as before, : 

$ The reasoning of the above Passage rests upon the truth that the unbelief of the 
Israelites, and the repose of Canaan, were typical of higher realities ; and that this 
fact had been divinely intimated in the words of the Psalmist. 

6 The tord of God is the revelation of the mind of God, imparted io man. Ses 
note on Eph. v. 26. Here it denotes the revelation of God’s Jjudgment to he con 
terience, | 

7 The re after Yuyÿc is omitted by the best MSS. The expression, Yuyÿe ka rvege 
HiTO(, Gpuôv Te Kai vedv, is literally. of soul and spirit, both joint and marrow 
the latter being a proverbial expression for utterly, even to the inmost parts 
8 Axedmv06ra, not “into? (A. V.). The allusion is to the high priest assi 
Wirouvk the courts of the temple to the Holy of Holiss, Compare x 11 and " rs 
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of our infirmities, but who bore in all things the likeness of our 
trials,' yet without sin. Let us therefore come boldly to the 16 
throne of grace, that we may obtain merey, and find grace to v 
help in time of need. For every High Priest taken from ] 
among men, is ordained to act on behalf of men in the things 
of God, that he may offer gifts and sacrifices for sins; and ïs 
able to bear with the ignorant * and erring, being himself also 
encompassed with infirmity. And by reason thereof, he ïs 3 
bound, as for the people; so also for himself, to make offering 
for sins. And no man taketh this honour on himself, but he 4 
that is* called by God, as was Aaron. So also Christ glorified 5 
not Himself, to be made an High Priest; but He that said 
unto Him “TAou aré my son, to-day have I begotten thee.”s As 
He saith also in another place, “Zhou art à priest for ever à 
after the order of Melchisedec”$ Who in the days of his flesh 
offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying and 
tears, unto Him that could save him from death, and was 
heard because he feared God ;’ and though he was a Son, yet & 
learned he obedience® by suffering. And when his consecra- 9 
tion® was accomplished, he became the author of eternsd sal- 
vation to all them that obey him; having been named by God 1c 
an High Priest “ qfter the order f MWelchisedec.” 

| Thereadersare Of whom I have many things to say, and hard ot .1 


reproached for 


their declnein interpretation, since ye have grown * dull in under- 
spiritual un- - : 


dérstanding, standing." For when ye ought, after so long + time," 12 | 
to be teachers, ye need agaïn to be taught yourselves. what: 


[NV 


7 


1 See note on ii. 18. | 
. ? The sin-offerings were mostly for sins of ignorance. See Leviticus, “ap. v. 

3 See Levit. chap. iv. and chap ix. 

4 If (with the best MSS.) we omit the article, the translation will k , “but when 
called by God,” which does not alter the sense. 

5 Psalm ïi. 7. (LXX.) .. 6 Ps cx. 4 (LXX.) 

7 EdAaBeia means the fear of God. Compare évôpec edhaBei, Ao si. 5. The 
sentiment corresponds remarkably with that of chap. xii. 5-11, 

8 "Euabev à Gr ërabe. The readers of Æschylus and Heroüctus are familiar 
witk this junction of réboc and uéfos. See Æsch. Agam. and Herod. *, 207 : rà cé 
uor malmuara uabripara yéyover. 

9 Compare ii. 10 and the note there. 

D Teyôvare, implying that they had declined from a more advanced stute of Chris 
tian attainment. | 

1 Taiç ékoaï. Compare Acts xvii. 20, and Mat. xiii. 15. roëc Go Bapéwe fxovoar. 
. 1 Arà rôv xpôvor, literally, because of the time, viz. the length of time elapsed sincs 

pour conversion. See the preceding introductory remarks, p. 498. 

18 We read réa (with Lachmann, Tischendorf, &e.), not revé. 
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are the first principles of the oracles of God ; and ye have come 
3 to need milk, instead of meat.! For every one that feeds on 
milk is ignorant of the doctrine of righteousness, for he is a 
4babe; but meat is for men full grown, who, through habit, 
VI have their senses exercised to know good from evil. There- 
1 fore let me leave * the rudiments of the doctrine of Christ, and 
go on to the fulness of its teaching; not laying again the foun- 
dation,—of Repentance from dead works,’ and Faith towards 
2 God ;—Baptism,: Instruction s and Laying on of hands ;$—and 
Resurrection of the dead, and Judgment everlasting. 
3,4 And this I will do’if God permit. For itis warned of the 


, danger of apos- 
impossibles again to renew unto repentance those tasr, 


who have been once enlightened, and have tasted of the 
5 heavenly gift, and been made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and 

have tasted the goodness of the word of God,’ and the powers 
6 of the world to come," and afterwards fall away ; seeing they 1 

crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh and put Him to 


1 Zrepeñç does not mean “ sirong ” (A. V.), but solid, opposed to liquid. We use 
meat for solid food in general. 

* The 1st person plural here, as af v. 11, vi. 3, vi. 9, vi. 11, is used by the writer ; 
it is translated by the lst person singular in English, according to the principle laid 
down, Vol. IL p. 391, note 1, 

3 Dead: works here may mean eïther sinful works (cf. Eph. ii. 1, vexpodc Taëc 
&uaprias), or legal works ; but the former meaning seems to correspond better with the 
zeravoia here, and with ix. 14. : 

4 We take the punctuation sanctioned by Chrysostom, viz. Barriouüv, didayie, 
Éru0ÉGENG, : | 

5 Aubaxñc. This was the Cafechetical Instruction which, in the Apostolic age, fol- 
lowed baptism, as we have already mentioned, Vol. I. p. 438. 

6 This is mentioned as following baptism, Acts viii. 17-19, xix. 6, and other places. 

T Or, Zet me do, if we read rorfouuev, with the best MES. : 

8 À reason is here given by the writer, why he will not attempt to teach his readers 
the rudiments of Christianity over again ; namely, that it is useless to attempt by the 
repetition of such instruction, to recall those who have renounced Christianity to re 
pentance. The impossibility which he speaks of, has reference (it should be observed) 
only to human agents ; it is only saïi& that a? human means of acting on the heart 
have been exhausted in such a case. Of course no limit is placed on the Divine power 
Even in the passage, x. 26-31 (which is much Stronger than the present passage) it ie 
not said that such apostates are never brought to repentance ; but only that it cannot 
be expected they ever should be. Both passages were much appealed to by the Nova 
tians, and some have thought that this was the cause which <o long prevented the 
Latin Church from receiving this Epistle into the Canon. nn | 

9 2.e. have experienced the fulfñlment of God’s promises. 

10 The powers of the world to come appear to denote the miraculous operations of 
the spiritual gifts. They properly belonged to the aid ANNE) | 

" These apostates to J udaism crucified Christ afresh, inasmvch as they virtually 
gave their approbation to His crucifixion, by joining His crucifiers. 
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an open shameñ For the earth when it hath drunk in the rain 7 
that falleth oft upon it, if it bear herbs profitable to those for 
whom it is tilled, partaketh of God’s blessing; but if it bear 8 
thorns and thistles, it is counted worthless and is nigh unto 
‘and reminded cursing, and its end is to be burned. But be- 9 
to. pesever. loved, TL am persuaded better things of you, and 
things that accompany salvation, though-T thus 
speak. For God is not unrighteous to forget your labour, and 10 
the love: which ye have shown to His name, in the services 
ye have rendered and still render * to His people. But I desire11 
earnestly that every one of you might show the same zéal, to 
secure the full possession of your hope unto the end; that12 
ye be not slothful, but follow the example of them who through 
faith and stedfast éndurance inherit the promises. For God, 13 
when He made promise to Abraham, because He could swear 14 
by no greater, sware by Himself, saying “ Verily, blessing I 
aol bless thee, and multiplying Juil multiply thee ;”+ and 50, 15 
having stedfastly endured,5 he obtained the promise. For16 
men, indeed, swear by the greater ; and their oath establisheth 6 
their word, so that they cannot gainsay it Wherefore God, 11 
willing more abundantly to show unto the heïrs of the promise 
the immutability of His counsel, set an oath between Himself 
an | them; that by two immutable things, whereïn it is im-18 
possible for God to lie, we that have fled [to Him] for refuge 
might have a strong encouragement * to hold fast the hope set 
before us. Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both 19 
sure and stedfast, and entering within the veil ; whither J esus, 20 


1 Toù xérov is omitted in the best MSS. 

2 Compare x. 32 and the remarks, p. 494. For &ysos, see note on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

8 Such appears the meaning of rpoùç mAypopopéar here. The English word sués- 
faction, in its different uses, bears à close analogy to rAnpogopia. 

4 Gen. xxit. 17. (LXX. except that ce is put for rà orépua ao.) . 

5 Abrahanv’s gakpoluufa was shown just before he obtained this promise, in tbe 
offering up of Isaac. 

6 Literally, #heir oath is te them an end of all gainsaying, unto establishment 
[of their word]. 

7 Meotredev means {o interpose between two parties. Bleek (in loco) gives in: 
stances of the use of the verb, both transitively and intransitively. The literal Eng’ 
lish of éueotreucer ôpro, is, ke interposed with an oath between the two parties 
The “ two immutable things”? are God’s promise, and His oath. 

8 Thie construction, joining rapakAyowv wilh «parÿoa, seems to agree better with 
the ordinary meaning both of rapékAmois (see Heb. xii. 5 and xiii. 22), and of roarTical 

see Heb. iv. 14) than the A. V. 
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our forerunner, is for us entered, being made “an High Pricst 


VII for ever after the order of Melchisedec.”? 

1. Forthis Melchisedec,” “ king of Salem,”* “ priesi The PHesthood 
of the most high God,” who met Abraham return- fed by ie 
ing from the slaughter of the kings, and blessed elchisedec) is 

2 him, to whom also Abraham gave “@ tenth part of from he Levis 
all,” «who is first, by interpretation, KinG or br is eternel 

3 Ricareausness,f and secondly king of Salem, which efeser. 
is Kiwe or Prace—without father, without mother, without 
table of descent —having # neïther beginning of days nor end 
of life, but made like unto the Son of God—remaineth a priest 
for ever. ,: | : 

4 Now consider how great this man was, to whom even Abra- 

5 ham the patriarch gave a tenth of the choicest® spoil. And 
truly those among the sons of Levi who receive the office oi 
the priesthood, have a commandment to take tithes according 
to the Law from the People, that is, from their brethren, 

6 though they come out of the loïins of Abraham. But he, 
whose descent is not counted from them, taketh tithes from 

7 Abraham, and blesseth 1 the possessor of the promises. Now 
without all contradiction, the less is blessed by the greater.n 

8 And here, tithes are received by men that die ; but there, by 

9 him of whom it is testified * that he liveth. And Levi also, 
the receiver of tithes, hath paid tithes (so to speak) by  Abra- 

10ham ; for he was yet in the loïns of his father when Melchise- 
dec met him. | 


1 Ps. ex. 4, quoted above, verse 6 and verse 10, and three times in the next chapter 
. ? The following passage cannot be rightly understood, unless we bear in mind 
throughout that Melchisedec is here spoken of, not as an historical personage, but as a 
type of Christ. : | L 
_ 3 Gen. xiv. 18. (LXX.) -. 4 Gen. xiv. 20. (LXX.) 
5 This is the translation of his Hebrew name, DT "257. 
6 Lhy peace. : 
7 ’Ayeveah6ynroc. This explains the two preceding words ; the meaning is, that 
the priesthood of Melchisedec was not, like the Levitical priesthood, dependent on his 
descent, through his parents, from à particular family, but was a personal office. 
Re as in te pres ânérop and éuÿrop, the silence of Scripture is inter 
preted allegorically. Scripture mentio i ne 
| prete Las En "e Res es ns neither the father nor mother, neither the 
For this meaning of éxpobirsa, see Bleek in loco. 
10 AcdexérTuke and edA6ymke, present-perfect, 1 Toû eoefrre ; 
1 Vie, testifed in Ps, x 4 hou ant priest for er 7708 Compare 4 
5 «à not“in?” (A V.) 
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Now if all things' were perfected by the Levitical priest- 1} 
hood (since under it* the people hath received the Law), 
what further need was there that another priest should rise 
after the order of Melchisedec ” and not be called “after the 
order of Aaron.” For the priesthood being changed, there ïs11 
made of necessity a change also of the Law: For Hes of13 
whom these things are spoken belongeth to another tribe, of 
which no man giveth attendances at the altar; it being evi-14 
dent that our Lord hath arisen? out of Judah, of which tribe 
Moses spake nothing concerning priesthood. And this is15 
far more evident when® another priest ariseth after the like- 
ness of Melchisedec; who is made not under the law of a16 
carnal commandment, but with the power of an imperishable 
life ; for it is testified? of him, “ hou art & priest FOR EVER 17 
after the order of Melchisedec” On the one hand, an old: 18 
commandment is annulled, because it was weak and proftless 
(for the Law perfected ! nothing); and on the other hand, a19 
better hope is brought in, whereby we draw near unto God. 

And inasmuch as this. Priesthood hath the confirmation of29 
an oath—(for Those priests are made without an oath, but He 21 
with an oath, by Him that said unto him, “7e Lord sware 
and will not repent, Thow art a priest for ever” F)insomuch 22 
Jesus is" surety of a better covenant. 

And They, indeed, are“ many priests [one succeeding to 23 


1 Telelwots, à word of very frequent occurrence and great significance in this 
Epistle, is not fully represented by the English “Perfection. Teneiéo is to make 
réAeuoc, i. €. to bring a thing to the fulness CA its designed development. Compare 
vii. 19, and note on ïi. 10. 

3 Er aùrÿ, under its conditions and ordinanees. Compare viii. 6. 

$ NevouobËéryrTas is the reading of the best MSS, 

4 Nôpoc (as often), anarthral for fhe Law. Cf. note on Rom. it. 20. 

5 Viz. the Messiah, predicted in Ps. cx. 4. 

6 Tpocécynre i is the reading of the best MSS. and i is present-perfect here, as well 
a8 merécanee. 

T'’Avyaréralker. Compare the passage of Isaiah quoted Mat. iv. 16. 

8 Et used like zérep here. 

° The best MSS. read paprupeira. 

0 Mèvanswering to the following 68 (in verse 19). The overlooking of this caused 
the error in the A. V. 

11 Compare reAeiwous, verse 11. 

3 In this quotation (again repeated) from Ps. cx. 4, the words ‘after the order of 
Melchisedec ” are not found here in the best MSK. , 

B Téyovev, not “was made” (A. V.), but Aas become or is. 

W Are; or have become, not “were” (A. V.) ; an important mistranslation, as the 
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another’s office], because death hindereth their continuance. 
24 But Ie, because He remaineth for ever, giveth not His priest- 
25 hooû to another.! Wherefore also He is able to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever 
liveth to make intercession for them. 
26 For such an High Priest became us, who is holy, harmless,- 
undefiled, separate * from sinners, and ascended above the hea- 
27vens. Who needeth not daily: as those High Priests,‘ to offer 
up sacrifice, first for His own sins and then for the People’s; 
for this He did once, when He offered up Himself. For the 
28 Law maketh men High Priests, who have infirmity ; but the 
word of the oath which was since the Law, maketh the Son, 


who is consecrated 5 for evermore. 
VII. 


1 Now of the things which we have spoken,’ this The osaic Law, 
. : . with its Temple, 
is the sum. We have such an High Priest, Who hierarchy, and. 


sacrifices, was 


hath sat down on the right hand of the throne ofan imperfeet 


. . ee shadow of the 
2 the Majesty in the heavens ; a minister of the sanc- better covenant, 


and tbe avaïling 


tuary,s and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord atousment of 
3 pitched, and not man. For every High Priest is 


present tense shows that the Levitical Priesthood was still enduring while this Epistle 
was written. 

1 ’Arapdfaros, non transiens in alium (Wahl). 

* This seems to refer to the separation from all contact with the unclean, which was 
required of the High Priest; who (according to the Talmud) abstained from inter- 
course even with his own family, for seven days before the day of Atonement (Tract 
Jomab i. 1, quoted by Ebrard). . 

3 This «a@ Fuépav has occasioned much perplexity, for the High Priest only offered 
the sin-offerings here referred to once a Year on the day of Atonement. (Levit. xvi. 
and Exod. xxx. 7-10.) We must either suppose (with Tholuck) that the «aë” MAuépav 
is used for dLaravréc Perpetually, à. e. year after Jear; or we must suppose a refer- 
ence to the High Priest as taking part in the occasional sacrifices made by all the 
Priests, for sins of ignorance (Levit. iv.) ; OT we must suppose that the regular acts of 
the Priesthood are attributed to the High Priests, as representatives and heads of th 
whole order; or finally, we must take of dpxiepels as at Mat. ii. 4, Acts y. 24 a 
other places, for the heads of the twenty-four classes into which the Priests _ 
divided, who officiated in turn. This latter view is perhaps the most natural Re 
Priests sacrificed a lamb every morning and evening, aïd offered an offerin of fl : 
and wine besides. Philo regards the lambs as offered by the Priests for le De : 
and rie flour For Demselves. (Philo, Opp. i. 497.) He also Says the High! Pros! 
o re EUxaç Kai Üvolac ka” Ekécrmv finépav. (Opp. ü. 321.) See Winer, Realw. 

4 Of Apx. Literally, the [ordinary] High Priests. 

5 Viz. the oath in Pe. ex. 4, so often referred to in this Epistle 

5 Tereletouévor, Compare ii. 10. 

7 Toëc Aeyouévous, literally, the things which are being s oken 

$ Tôv dyéov. Compare ix. 12, Eic rà üyra. se | 
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ordained 1 to offer gifts and sacrifices; wherefore this High 
Priest also must have somewhat*? to offer. Now: if He were 4 
on earth, He would not be a Priest at all,‘ since the Priests 
are they that make the offerings according to the Law ;5 who 5 
minister to that which is a figure and shadow of heavenly 
things, as Moses is admonished 7 by God, when Le is about to 
make the tabernacle ; for “ See,” saith He, “ haé thou make : 
all things according to the pattern shewed thee in the mount.”s 
But now He hath obtained a higher ministry, by so much as 6 
He is the mediator® of a better eovenant, whereof the law is 
given! under better promises.. 

For if that first covenant were faultless, no place would be 7 
sought 1 for a second ; whereas He findeth fault,* and saith & 
unto them, “ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, when T'will 
accomplish? for the house of Israel and for the house of Ju- 
dah a new covenant., Not according to the covenant which T9 
gave": unto their fathers, in the day when T took them by the hand to 
lead them ouf of the lard of Egypt ; because they confinued not in 
my covenant, and T also turned my face from them, suüth the Lord. 
For this is the covenant which I'will make unto the house of Israel 10 
after those days, saith the Lord : I will give my laws unto their 
mind, and write them upon their hearts ; and T will be to them a 
God, and they shall be to me a peopk. . And they shall noë teach1i 
. 1 The same thing is said v. 1. 

? What the sacrifice was is not said here, but had been just before mentioned, vii. 27. 

3 Mèv oùv (not pèv vàp) is the reading of the best MSS. : 

4 Observe it is not oùx dr 7v (as A. V. translates), but. oùd’ ä&v h. 

5 Our Lord being of the tribe of Judab, could not have been one of the Levitical 
Priesthood. So it was said before, vit. 14. | 

6 Viz. the Temple ritual. 


7 KeyomuérTioraz, cf. Acts x. 22 and Heb. xi. 7. 

8 Exod. xxv. 40. (LXX.) 

93 Moses was called by the J'ews the Mediator of the Law. See Gal iïi. 19 and note. 

D “Hricç vevouobérmreu, cf. vii. 11, not ‘vas established”? (A. V.), but kath been or 1s. 

‘1 'Ei 9v, oùk &v énreiro (two imperfects), hence the A. V. is incorrect. 

1 Meugôuevos refers to the preceding äueunroc. The adroëç should be joined wit 
Aéyel. 

1 SuvreAécw, here substituted for the Gcaffooua of the LXX. ’Eri is not “ with.” 
(A. V.) 

14 It must be remembered that deaôÿxm does not (like the English covenant) imply 
reciprocity. It properly means a legal disposition, and would perhaps be better 
translated dispensation here. A covenant between two parties is ouvôÿxy. The 
ner dispensation is à gift from God, rather than a covenant between God and man 
(nee Gal. ïii. 15-20). Hence perhaps the alteration of ërofyoa here for the duché 
ef LXX. as well as that mentioned in the preceding note, 

18 Acdoùç, not ‘put’ (A. V.) 


| 
3 
| 
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every man his neighbour' and every man his brother, saying knou 
the Lord ; for all shall know me, from the least unto the gréatest 


12 For I will be merciful unto their unrighteousness, and their sins 


13 and their iniquities will I remember no more”? In that He saïth 
_ # A new covenant”’ He hath made the first old; and that which 
IX.is old and stricken in years, is ready to vanish away. 
1 Now the first covenant also had ordinances of worship, and 
a its Holy Place was in this world.‘ For a tabernacle was made 
[in two portions] ; the first (whereïin was the candlestick,s and 
the table,s and the shewbread,) which is called the‘ sanctu- 
3 ary; and behind the second veil, the tabernacle called the 
4 Holy of Holies, having the golden altar of incense and the 
ark of the covenant 1 overlaid round about with gold, where 
in was the golden pot * that had the manna, and Aaron’s 


1 The best MSS. read xofryv instead of xAyo1ov, which does not, however, alter the 
sense. | . 

3 Jer. xxxi. 31-34 (LXX. with the above-mentioned variations.) 

3 Tlalcoduevor refers to time (growing out of date), and yfpaoxov to the weaknéss 
of old age. 

4 Tô re &yuov koowwxév, not “ À sanctuary”? (A. V.), and observe the order of the 
words, shewing that rooux6v is the predicate. 

5 Exod. xxv. 81, and xxxvii. 17. 

6 Exod. xxv. 23, and xxxvii. 10. 

? Exod. xxv. 80, and Levit. xxiv. 5. 

8 See the note on ix. 24. 

* Guuiarñpov. This has given rise to much perplexity. According to Exod. xsx 
6, the Incense-altar was not in the Holy of Holies, but on the outer side of the veil. 
which separated the Holy of Holies from the rest of the Tabernacle. Several methods 
of evading the difficulty have been suggested ; amongst others, to translate VULLATH- 
puoy, censer, and understand it of the censer which the High Priest brought into the 
Holy of Holies once a year ; but this was not kept in the Holy of Holies. Moreover 
Puusarñpsor is used for the Incense-altar by Philo and Josephus. The best explañation 
of the discrepancy is to consider that the Jncense-altar, though not within the Holy 
of Holies, was closely connected therewith, and was sprinkled on the day of Atone 
ment with the same blooû with which the High Priest made atonement in the Hot 
of Holies. See Exod. xxx. 6-10, and Levit, xvi. 11, &e. St ? 

10 Exod. xxv. 11, | 

4 Here we have another difficulty ; for the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod were ot 
kept in the Ark, in Solomon’s time, when it contained nothing but the tables of the 
Law. See 1 Kings viü. 9. 2 Chron. v. 10. It is, however, probable that these were 
originally kept in the Ark. Compare Exod. xvi. 33, and Numbers xvii. 10 where 
they are directed to be laid up “before the Lord,” and “before the testimony Li e 
the tables of the Law], which indicates, at least, a close juxta-position to the ÀArk. 
More gencrally, we should observe that the intention of the present passage is not ta 
give us à minute and accurate description of the furniture of the tabernacle, but to 
allude to it rhetorically ; the only point insisted upon in the application of the descrip- 
tion (see verse 8), is the symbolical character of the. Holy of Holies Hence the 
extreme anxiety of commentators to explain away every minute inaccuracy s 
fuous.  Exod. xvi. 32, &e. 
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rod : that budded, and the tables * of the covenant ; and: over 5 
it the cherubims * of glory shadowing the Mercy-seat.4 Where- 
of we cannot now speak particularly. Now these things being 6 
thus ordered, unto the first tabernacle the priests go° in con- 
tinually, accomplishing the offices f of their worship. But 7 
into the second goeth the High Priest alone, once à year, not 


without blood, which he offereth for himself and for the er- 
rors * of the people. Whereby the Holy Spirit signifieth that 8 
the way into the Holy Place is not yet made fally manifeste 
while still the outer° tabernacle standeth. But it is a figure 9 
for the present time," under n which gifts and sacrifices are of- 
fered that cannot perfect the purpose of the worshipper, accord- 
ing to the conscience ;' being carnal ordinances, commanding 10 


1 Numbers xvii. 10. 

3 Exod. xxv. 16. - 8 Exod. xxv. 18. 

4 Exod. xxv. 17. ‘TAacrfpsor is the LXX. translation of the Hebrew nus. (See 
Wahl in voce.) 

5 The writer of the Epistle here appears to speak as if the Tabernacle were still 
standing. Commentators have here again found or made à difficulty, because the 
* Temple of Herod was in many respects different from the Tabernacle, and especially 
because its Holy of Holies did not contain either the Ark, the Tables of the Law, the 
Cherubim, or the Mercy-seat (all which had been burnt by Nebuchadnezzar with Solo- 
mon’s Temple), but was empty. See above, p. 250. Of course, however, there was | 
no danger that the original readers of this Epistle should imagine that its writer spoke | 
of the Tabernacle as still standing, or that he was ignorant of the loss of its most pre- ! 
cious contents. Manifestly he is speaking of the Sanctuary of the First Covenant | 
(see ix. 1) as originally designed. And he goes on to speak of the existing Temple 
worship, as the continuation of the Tabernacle-worship, which, in all essential points, ! 
it’was. The translators of the Authorised Version (perhaps in consequence of this | 
difficulty) have mistranslated many verbs in the following passage, which are in tbe | 
present tense, as though they were in the past tense, Thus sicéaou is translatel À 
“vent,” mpocpépez “offered,” mpocÿéporrat “were offered,” mpocgépovorr (x. 1) 
“they offered,” &c. ‘The English reader is thus led to suppose that the Episile was | 
written after the cessation of the Temple-worship. 

6 Tèc Aarpeiaç, not rÿv Aarpeiar (A. V.). 

7 ’Ayvomuäruvr. Compare v. 2, and the note. . 

8 On the mistranslation of mepavepüoôa in A. V., see note 5 above. It may & } 
asked, how could it be said, after Christ’s ascension, that &he way into the Holy Plait À 
was not made fully manifest. The explanation is, that while the Temple-worship, À 

with its exclusion of all but the High Priest from the Holy of Holies, still existed, the Ê 
way of salvation would not be fully manifest to those who adhered to the outwarl | 

É 
è 


and typical observances, instead of being thereby led to the Antitype. 

9 Thaë rpéryce has this meaning here is evident from ix. 2. 

10 The À, V. here interpolates “ en ?” in order to make this correspond with the À 
mistranslated tenses already referred to. 

11 KaŸ %v, according to which figure. ‘“Hy is the reading of the best MSS,, end 
adopted by Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf’s 1st edition ; it suits better witt À 
xarè than the other reading, 6, to which Tischendorf has returned i in his 2nd editiol . 

4 Karè avveiômoiv Tehetüoa Tv Aarpeboyra. This is explaïned x. 2 as eqnivalet! . 
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meats and drinks, and diverse washings, imposed until à time 
of reformation.' | . LL 

a But when Christ appeared, as High Priest of the good 
things to come, He passed through the greater and more per- 
fect tabernacle* not made with hands (that is,.not of man's 

12 building:), and entered, not by the blood of goats and calves, 
but by His own blood, once for all into the Holy Place, having 

13 obtained an everlasting redemption.+ For if the blood of bulls 
and goats, and the ashes of an heifers sprinkling the unclean, 

asanctifieth to the purification of the flesh; how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without spot to God, purify our° conscience 
from dead works, that we may worship the living God. 

15 And for this cause He is the mediator of a new testament ; 
that when death had’ made redemption for the transgressions 
under the first testament;s they that are called might receive 

16 the promise of the eternal inheritance. For where a testament 


to “rù uydeuiav Exev ETt ovveldqoiv duapriüv Todc AaTpEbOUTas dnaë Kkeka@apuévovs.” 
Telecdoa rdv Aar. is to bring him to the accomplishment of the réhos of his wor- 
ship, viz., remission of sins. It is not adequately represented by £o make perfect, as 
we have before remarked ; fo consummate would be again the best translation, tf it 
+ were less unusual. $ 
.. + The reading of this verse is very doubtful. The best MSS. (which we follow) read 
: +. «aôpara instead of rai dexaiéuaoiv ; but this reading perhaps originated from a 
desire to correct the solæcism which otherwise is presented by émeariueva. Accord- 
ingly, Tischendorf in his 2nd edition returns to the reading of the T. R., which is alsa 
_defended by De Wette. The construction is ëruxefueva Emi B. kaè w. x. r. À.; literally, 
imposed with conditions of (Ext) meats, &c., until a time of reformation. 

* This greater Tabernacle is the visible heavens, which are here regarded as the 
uter sanctuary. | L 

3 Literally, fhis building. This parenthesis nas very much the appearance of 
aving been originally a marginal gloss upon où xesporotrou. 

4 There is nothing in the Greek corresponding to the words “ for us”? (A.V.). 
5 The uncleanness contracted by touching a corpse, was purified by sprinkling the 
anclean person with the water of sprinkling (üdwp pavriouoÿ), which was made with 
the ashes of a red heïfer. See Numbers xix. (LXX.) oi 

6 ‘Huôv (not éuov) is the reading of the best MSS. 

7 Literally, after death had occurred for the r } 7 &e.: yevoué: 
e joined with eic droAürpwour. ñ “emption 95° Hess Yeronérou most 
8 The Authorised Version is unquestionably correct, in translating Ocabfxn resta- 
ment in this passage. The attempts which have been made to avoid this meanin 
irreconcilable with any natural explanation of ô caféuevoc. The simple and chti one 
ranslation should not be departed from, in order to avoid a difficulty ; and the di. 
ulty vanishes when we consider the rhetorical character of the Epistle. The stats 
ment in this verse is not meant as a logical argument, but as a rhetorical ilustrati 
which is suggested to the writer by the ambiguity of the word deaôfrn ° " 
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is, the death of the testator must be declared ;! because à tes-11 
tament is made valid by death, for it hath no force at all 
during the lifetime of the testator. = 
Wherefore * the first testament also hath its dedication * not 18 
without blood. Forwhen Moses had spoken to all the people 19 
“every precept according to the Law, he took the bloud of the 
calves and goats, with water anû scarlet wool and hyssop, and 
sprinkled both the book itselfs and all the people, saying, 
This ès the blood of the testament which God hath enjoined 20 
unto you.” 5  Moreover he sprinkled with blood the tabernacle ? 21 
also, and all the vessels of the ministry, in like manner. And 22 
according to the Law, almost all things are purified with blood, 
and without shedding of blood is no remission. It was, 23 
therefore, necessary that the patterns of heavenly things should 
thus be purified, but the heavenly things themselves with 
better sacrifices than these. For Christ entered not into the 24 
sanctuary® made with hands, which is à figure of the true, but 
into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for 
us. Nor yet that He should offer Himself often, as the High 25 
Priest entereth the sanctuary every year with blood of others; 
for then must He often have suffered since the foundation 26 
of the world: but now once, in the end° of the ages, hath He 


1 bépecôa is omitted in A. V. The legal maxim is the same as that of English 
Law, emo est heres viventis. 
-_ 2 This 60e» does not refer to the preceding illustration, concerning the death of the 
testator, but fo the reasoning from which that was only à momentary digression. 
Compare verse 18 with verses 12-14. 

3 "Eyraviçew is “to dedicate”? in the sense of to inaugurate : cf. Heb. x. 20 ; so 
the feast commemorating the opening or inauguration of the Temple by Judas Mac- 
cabæus (after its pollution by Antiochus Epiphanes) was called &yxaivia. (John x. 22.) 

4 See Exod. xxiv. 3-8. The sacrifice of goats (besides the cattle) and the sprinkling 
of the book are not in the Mosaic account. It should be remembered that the Old 
Testament is usually referred to memoriter by the writers of the New Testament. 
Moreover, the advocates of verbal inspiration would be justified in maïntaining that 
these cireumstances actually occurred, though they are not mentioned in the books of 
Moses. See, however, Vol. I. p. 176, note 1. 

5 Aro is not translated in A. V. 

6 Exod. xxiv. 8 (LXX, but ëvereiaro, substituted for dcéôero). 

7 Apparentiy referring to Levit. viii. verses 19, 24, and 30. | 

8 "Aya, not “the holy places”? (A. V.), but fe holy place, or sanctuary. Com- 
pare viii. 2. x. 2. x 25. xii. 11. It is without the article here, as is often the 
case with words similarly used. See Winer Gram. $ 18, 1. 

9 SuvreAela Tôv alvwr means the termination of the period preceding Christ’s 
coming. Itis a phrase frequent in St. Matthew, with aiwvog instead of aiévor, sut cot 


Je 
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27 appeared,' to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself And 
as it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judg- 
28 ment, so Christ was once offered “£o bear the sins of many,” * 
and unto them that look for Him shall He appear a second 
X.time, without sin,‘ unto salvation. 
1 Forthe Law having a shädow of the: good things to come, 
and not the very image of the reality,6 by the unchanging 
2 sacrifices which year by year they offer continually, can 
never perfect® the purpose of the offerers® For then, would 
they not have ceased to be offered? because the worshippers, 
once purified, would have had no more conscience ofsins. But 
3 in these sacrifices there is a remembrance of sins made every 
4 year. For it is not possible that the blood of bulls and goats 
5should take away sins Wherefore, when He cometh into the 
world, He saith, “ Sacrifice and offering hou wouldest not, but 
6 & body hast thou prepared me." In burnt-offerings and sacri- 
7 fices for sin thou hast had no pleasure. Then said I, Lo, I 
come (in the volume of the book it is written of me) to do thy 
8 will, O God” When He had said before “Sucréfice and 
of ering and burnt-oferings and sacrifices for sin thou wouldest 
not, neîther hadst pleasure therein” (which are offered under 
9 the law); “ Then ” (saith® He), “ Zo, Z come to do thy will, O 
God.” He taketh away the first, that he may establish the 


occurring elsewhere. The À. V. translates aicvur here by the same word us «éouos 
above. 


? Tepavépure ; literally, He hatñ been made manifest to the sight of men. 

* The A. V. is retained here, being justified by éavrèv rpoofveyrev, verse 14. 

3 Isaïah li. 12 (LXX.), éuapriac noAAdr avÿveyre. 

4 Xopèç éuaprias. Tholuck compares xexopuouévoc md Tôv éuaproduan (vi. 28, 
The thought is the same as Rom. vi. 10. - 

5 Toy is omitted in A. V. 
© 6 Tôv mpayuäruv, the real things. 

7 Taïc adraic is omitted in A. V. 

8 Teleüoæ. Compare ix. 9, and note. The ré2oc of the worshippers was entire 
purification from sin ; this they could not attain under the Law, as was manifest by 
the perpetual iteration of the self-same sacrifices, required of them. 

9 To mpocepyouévouc, those who come to offer. 

10 Inthe Hebrew original the words are, “ #hou hast opened [or pierced\ my ears.? 

. The LXX. (which is here quoted) translates this ‘ coua karmpTioo pot  Perhaps the 
reading of the Hebrew may formerly have been different from what it now is; or per 
haps the oGua may have been an error for orta, which is the reading of some MSS. 

H Ps. xl. 6-8. (LXX. with some slight variations.) | | 

1 Eipyrev, not “said he” (A. V.), but Le hatñ said, or saith he. 

6 The first, viz. the sacrifices ; 4ke second, viz. the will of God. 
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second. Andin:that 7” we are sanctified, bythe offering 
of the “ Body ”* of Jesus Christ, once for all. : 

And every priest* standeth daily ministering, and ofering LU 
oftentimes the same sacrifices, which ean never take away Sins. 
But HE, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever 12 
sat down on the right hand of God; from hencéforth expect-13 
ing $ 41 his enemies be made his footstool”’+ For by one14 
offering He hath perfected 5 for ever the purification of them 
whom He sanctifieth. Whereof the Holy Spirit also is a wit-15 
ness to us. For after He had said before, This às the cov-16 
enant that Till make with them after those days, saith the 
Lord ; T'will give my Laws upon their hearts, and write them 
upon their minds" He saith also Their sins and their iniqui-11 
-&ies will L'remember no more” 7 Now where remission of these 18 
is, there is no more cffering for sin. 


Rencvel mme  Having therefore, brethren, boldness : to enter 19 


apostasy, the holy place. through the blood of Jesus, by a 20 
new and living way which He hath opened * for us, passing 

through the veil (that is to say, His flesh) ;° and having ana 
High Priest over the house of God; let us draw near with 22 


1 In (èv) the will of God Christians are already sanctified as well as justified, and 
even glorified (see Rom. viii. 30) ; &. e. God wills their sanctification, and bas done His 
part to ensure it. 

? Zôua, alluding to the côua karmpriou of the above quotation. 

3 The MSS$. are divided between fepeôc and Gpxtepedc; if the latter reading be 
correct, the same explanation must be given as in the.note on vit. 27. 

4 Ps. ex. 1 (LXX.), quoted above, i. 13. (See note there.) 

5 Tereheioker . . . roùc àyiaÿouévovc. Literally, He hath consummated them that 
are being sanctified. The verb to perfect does not, by itself, represent relstôw. See 
notes on x. 1, ix. 10, and ii. 10. We should also observe, that & iyragouévous is not 
equivalent to #ycacuévour. 

6 Jer. xxxi. 33 (LXX.) The part of the quotation here omitted is given above, 
viü. 10-12. It appears, from the slight variations between the present quotation anë 
the quotation of the same passage in Chap. viii., that the writer is quoting from 
memory. 

7 Jer, xxxi. 34 (LXX.), being the conclusion of the passage quoted before, viii. 12, 
The omission of 2éyec with the «a which joins the two detached portions of the quota- 
tion, though abrupt, is not unexampled ; compare 1 Tim. v. 18. 

8 ?Ev ré aiuarzu Compare ix. 25. 

9 Evekaivioev. See note on ix. 18. 

19 The meaning of this is, that the flesh (or manhood) of Christ was a veïl which hid 
His true nature ; this veil he rent, when he gave up his body to death; and through 
His incarnation, thus revealed under its true aspect, we must pass, if we would enter 
into the presence of God. We can have no real knowledge of God but through Hit 


incarnation. 
1 ‘Jepéa uéyav. The same expression is ased for High Priest by Philo and LXX. 
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a true heart, in full assurance of faith ; as oùr hearts have been 
& sprinkled” from the staïin of an evil conscience, and our 
23 bodies have been washed with pure water. Let us hold fast 
the confession of our hope without wavering, for faithful is 
24 Ie that gave the promise. And let us consider: the example 
one of another, that we may be provoked unto love and to good 
25 works. Let us not forsake the assembling * of ourselves toge- 
ther, as the custom of some is, but let us exhort one another; 
26and so much the more, as ye see The Day approaching.s For 
if we sin wilfully,s after we have received the knowledge: of 
27 the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment, and ‘ & wrathful fre that shall 
28 devour the adversaries.” $ He that hath despised the Law of 
Moses dieth° without mercy, upou the testimony of two or 
29 three witnesses. Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done 
30 despite unto the Spirit of Grace. For we know Him that hath 


1 ?Efparrcouévor (alluding to ix. 13 and 21), viz. with the blood of Christ; com- 
pare aiuart favriouoÿ, xi. 24, Observe the force of the perfect participle in this and 
AeAovuévor; both referring to accomplished facts. See x. 2. 

* EaAridoc, not “ faith”’ (A. V.) 

3 KaravoGuev. . This is Chrysostom’s interpretation, which agrecs with the use c{ 
the verb iii. 1. à | 

4 It was very natural that the more timid members of the Church should shrink 
from frequenting the assembly of the congregation for worship, in a time of persecution. 

5 “The Day ” of Christ’s coming was seen approaching at this time by the threaten. 
ing prelude of the great Jewish war, wherein He came to judge that nation. 

$ ‘Exovoiuç. This is opposed to the “ £dv duépry ékovcioc ”? (Levit. iv. 2 LXX. 
the involuntary sins for which provision was made under the Law. Tbe particular 
sin here spoken of is that of apostasy from the Christian Faith, to which these Hebrew 
en were particularly tempted. See the whole of this passage from x. 26 te 
xii. 29. 

7 7Exéyvoov. Compare Rom. x. 2 Phil i 9, &e. . 

# Is xxvi 11. Z%oc Afbera Aaèv éraideuror, rai voy TÜP TOÙC drezavriov 
Ederæ. (LXX.) Those who look for this quotation in A. V. will be dissppointed, 
for the À. V., the Hebrew, and the LXX., all differ. ' 

9 ?Aroôvyoret, the present, translated as past in A. V. The refer Î 
xvit. 2-7, which prescribes that an idolater should be put to death on the test 
two or three witnesses. The writer of the ÆEpistle does not mean that idolat Ta 
actually thus punished at the time he wrote (for though the Sanhedrin was allowed. Pa | 
Judge charges of à religious nature, they could not inflict death without permission V 
the Roman Procurator, which would probably have been refused, except under . 
peculiar cireumstances, to an enforcement of this part of the law) ; but he spe nu 
‘4e punishment prescribed by the Law. | peaks of 
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said, Vengeance ts mine, L'will repay, saith the Lord ;’- and 
again, “The Lord shall judge his people”?  Tt is a fearful si 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God.s 


and exhortation But call to remembrance the former days, in 32 
not to let faith 


bé conquered by which, after ye were illuminated, ye endured‘ 
great fight of afflictions; for not only were yes3 
made a gazing-stock by reproaches and tribulations, but ye 
took part also in the sufferings of others who bore the like. 34 
For ye showed compassion to the prisoners,5 and took joyfully 
the spoiling of your goods, knowing that ye have 6 in heaven a 
better and an enduring substance. (Cast not away, therefore, 35 
your confidence, which hath great recompence of reward. For 36 
ye have need ofstedfastness, that after ye have done the will of 
God, ye might receive the promise. For yet a little while 37 
and He that cometh shall be come, and shall not tarry 7 Now 38 
By faith shall the righteous live ; s” and “7 Le° draw back 
through fear, my soul hath no pleasure in him.” But we are 39 
not men of fear unto perdition, but of faith unto salvation.n 


1 Deut. xxxii. 35. This quotation is not exactly according to LXX. or Hebrew, 
but is exactly in the words in which it is quoted by £t. Paul, Rom. xii. 19. The LXX. 
is v muept Ekdikÿoews dvramodcow. 

3 Deut. xxxit. 36. (LXX). 

3 The preceding passage (from verse 26) and the similar passage, vi. 4-6, have 
proved perplexing to many readers ; and were sucb a stumbling-block to Luther, that 
they caused him even to deny the canonical authority of the Epistle. Yet neither 
passage asserts the impossibility of an apostate?s repentance. What is said, amounts 
to this—that for the conversion of à deliberate apostate, God has (according to the 
ordinary laws of His working) no further means in store than those which have been 
already tried in vain. It should be remembered, also, that the parties addressed are 
not those who had already apostatised, but those who were in danger of so doing, and 
who needed the most earnest warning. 

4 If this Epistle was addressed to the Church of Jerusalem, the afflictions referred 
to would be the persecutions of the Sanhedrin (when Stephen was killed), of Herod 
Agrippa (when James the Greater was put to death), and agaïn the more recent out- 
break of Ananus, when James the Less was slain. But sce the preceding remarks, 
p. 494... 

5 Toïc Oecuioiç (not Gecuoïc uoë) is the reading of all the best MSS. 

6 Not “knowing in yourselves ? (A. V.). The reading of the best MSS. is Eyzs 
_Éevroëôs or £avroïc, that ye have yourselves,.or for yourselves, i. e. as your own. 

7 Habak. ii 8 (LXX.) Not fully translated in A. V. 

5 Habak. ii. 4 (LXX.), quoted also Rom. ï. 17 and Gal. iii. 11. 

9 The “any man’? of À. V. is not in the Greek. Yrooréloua, me subduca 
-(Wahl), is exactly the English fncA. 

10 Habak ïi. 4 (LXX.) But this passage in the original precedes the last quota 
tion, which it here follows. 

31 ILeperroéqoiv Yuxÿs, properly gaining of the soul, vitæ conservalio, and thus 
. equivalent to salvation. See Wahl on rrtimocodua and meptroimouc. 
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n © Now faith is the substance : of things hoped for, Faith defnes 


as that princi- 


1 1 re] le which ena- 
2 the evidence of things not seen. For therein the pie which ena 


; | efer  thinga 
elders obtained a good report.’ prefer thin 


2 By faith we understand that the universes is things visible. 
framed + by the word of God, so that the world which we be- 


hold 5 springs not from things that can be seen. | 

a By faith Abel offered unto God a more excel- ii rertion 
lent sacrifice than Cain, whereby he obtained testi- empliñed. 
mony that he was righteous, for God testified $ unto his gifts; 


and by it he being dead yet speaketh. 

5 By faith Enoch was translated, that he should not sea 
death, and %e was not found, because God translatcd 
hèm.”s For before his translation he had this testimony, that 

6 he pleased God;”° but without faith it is impossible to 
please Him ; for whosoever cometh unto God must have faith 10 
that God is, and that He rewardeth them that diligently seek. 
Hin. —. 

7 By faith Noah, being warned by God concerning things 
uot seen as yet, through fear of God prepared an ark, to the 
saving of his house. Whereby he condemned the world and 
became heir of the righteousness of faith. 

8 . By faith, Abraham when he was called," obeyed the com- 
mand to go forth into a place * which he should afterward re- 
ceive for an inheritance; and he went forth, not knowing 

9 whither he went. By faith he sojourned in the land of pro- 


1 For the meaning of érécraotc, see note on iii. 14. 

* "Euaprupiônoa», cf. Acts vi. 3. . This verse is explained by the remaïinder of the 
chapter. The faith of the Patriarchs was a type of Christian faith, because it was 
fixed upon a future and unseen good. L 

3 Toÿ aiüvac, s0 i. 2. 

4 Observe rarñprio@as and yeyovévas are perfects, not aorists 

S TÔ BAenôuevor is the reading of the best MSS The doctrine negatived is that 
which teaches that each successive condition of the universe îs generated (yeyovévas) 
from a preceding condition (as the plant from the seed) by a mere material develop- 
ment, which had no beginning in a Creator’s will | 

6 Gen. iv. 4 The Jewish tradition was, that fire from heaven consumed Abel’a 
offering. 

7 This has been supposed (compare xii, 24) to refer to Gen. iv. 10, but it may be 
taken more generally. 

8 Gen. v.24 (LXX.) 

9 Gen. v. 14 (LXX.), sbmpéornoer "Evôy ro Sec, 

10 Ilcoreüou refers to the preceding Tioreuc. 

1 If we read 6 x. (with some of the best 
toas called Abraham [instead of Abram].”? 


* Some of the best MSS. read érov without the article. 


n Compare Heb. v. 7. 
MSS.) the translation will be “ He 1%av 
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mise as in a strange country, dwelling ïn tents, with Isaac 
and Jacob, the heïirs with him of the same promise. For he14 
looked for the city which hath sure! fondations, whose 
builder and maker is God. | 

: By faith also Sarah herself received power to conceive 11 
seed, even when*° she was past age, because she judged Him 
faithful who had promised. Therefore sprang there of one, 12 
and him as good as dead, “So many .as the stars of the sky în 
multitude,” = and as the sand, which is by the sea-shore « ‘nnu- 
merable. | : : 

These all died in faith, not having received the promises, 13 
bnt having seen them afar off, and embraced them, and con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims upon earth. For 14 
they that say such things, declare plainly that they seek a 
country. And truly if they speak° of that country from:5 
whence they came forth, they might have opportunity to re- 
turn; but now they desire a better country, that is, an hea-15 
venly. Wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their God ; 
for He hath prepared for them a city. 

By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered ? up Tsaac, 1 17 
and he that had believeds the promises offered up his only be- 
gotten son, though it was saïd unto® him, “ /n Jsaac shall thy12 
seed be called; ” ® accounting that God was able to raise him 19 
up, even from the dead ; from whence also (in a figure) he re- 
ceived him. 

By faîth Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau, CONCERNING THINGS 2j 
‘TO COME. | 


1 Cf. xii. 28. ? "Erekev is not in the best MSS. 

3 Exod. xxxii. 13. (LXX.) 

4 The same comparison is found Is. x. 22, quoted Rom. ix. 27. 

5 Ilesobévrec is an interpolation not found in the best MSS.. It was original} 2 à 
marginal gloss on éoracäuevor. The latter word cannot be adequately translated ir 
. English, so as to retain the full beauty of the metaphor. : 

6 ’Euvmuôvevor. Compare äuvyuôvevoe, verse 22. The meaning is, “If, in calling 
‘hemselves strangers and pilgrims, they refer to the fact of their having left their 
aative land.” In other words, if Christians regret the world which they have re- 
nounced, there is nothing to prevent their returning to its enjoyments. Here again 
we trace a reference to those who were tempted to apostatise. For the explanation 
of the two imperfects, see Winer, & 43, 2. 

7 Ipocevvoxer, literally, kath offered. : 

8 ’Avadeëäuevos is more than “received.” (A. V.) His belief in the promises to 
his posterity enhanced the sacrifice which he made. 

9 Ifpèc, not of? (A. V.) Iloùc ôv is equivalent to kairep Tpôç aèrTév. 

10 Gen. xxi. 12. (LXX.) quoted also Rom. ix. 7 
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21 By faith Jacob, WHEN HE WAS DYING, ‘blessed both the. sons 
of Joseph; and “ Æe worshipped, leaning upon the top of his 
staff”! | 

22 By faith Joseph, IN TRE HOUR OF HIS DEATH, spake * of the de- 
parting of the children of Israel; and gave commandment 
concerning his bones. | | 

23 By faith Moses when he was born was hid three months 
by his parents, because “hey sav that the child was goodly 53 

24and they were not afraid of the king’s commandment. By 
faith Moses, “avhen Re was come to years,”* refused to be called 

25 the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer aflic- 
tion with the People of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 

26sin for a season; esteeming the reproach* of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt; for he looked beyond 

27unto the reward.7 By faith he forsook* Egypt, not fearing the 
wiath of the king ; for he endured, as seeing Him who is invi- 

28sible. By faith he hath established ® the passover, and the 
sprinkling of blood, that the destroyer of the first-born might 
not touch the children of Israel.10 

29 By faith they passed through the Red Sea as through dry 
land ; which the Egyptians tried to pass, and were swallowed 
up. | 

30 By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they were 
compassed about for seven days. _ — 

31 By faith the harlot Rahab perished not with the disobedi- 
ent," because she had received the spies with peace. 

32 And what shall [ more say ? for the time would fail me to 
tell of Gideon, and of Barak, of Sampson and of Jephthae, of 
1 Gen. xlvit. 31. (LXX.) The present Hebrew text means not Ze top of his staff, 

but the head of his bed; but the LXX. followed a different reading. - The “ faith ” ot 

Sacob consisted in fixing his hopes upon future blessings, and worshipping God, even 

in the hour.of death. : Does . 
*’Euvmuévevoe. See verse 15. Joseph’s “ faith” relied on the promise that the 


seed of Abraham should return to the promised land. (Gen. xv. 16.) 
3 Exod. ii. Z. (LXX.) ‘“Idorres adrd àoretov. ‘The Hebrew speaks of his mother 


“only. 


4 Exod. ii. 11 (LXX.). 

$ The reproach of Christ’s people is here called the reproach of Christ. Compare 
Col. i. 24 and 2 Cor. i. 5 ; also see 1 Cor. x. 4. 

S’AnéBaere, literally, Le Zooked away from that which was before his eyes. 

* Meoôar. Cf. verse 6, 8 See Exod. ii. 15. . 9 Ilexoiyre, perfect. 

9 Adrüv. See Winer, Gram. & 22, 4. 

I Areôfoaci, not “ them that believed not” (A.V.) They had heard the miracles 
“ronght in favour of the Israelites (Josh. ii. 10), and yet refused obedience. 
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David, and Samuel, and the prophets ; who through fait sub- 33 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions,' quenched the-violence of fire,” 34 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness: were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of 
the aliens. Women‘ received their dead raised to life again ; 35 
and others were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they 
might obtain a better® resurrection. Others also had trials of 36 
cruel mockings’ and scourgings, with chains also and imprison- 
ment. They were stoned, were sawn° asunder, were tempt-37 
ed,° were slain with the sword. They wandered about in 
*sheep skins and goat skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented. 
They wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and 38 
caves of the earth ; of whom“ the world was not worthy. 

And these all, having obtained a good report through faith, 39 
received not the promise. God having provided some better 49 
thing for us, that they, without us. should not be made per- 
fect.' 


1 Referring to Daniel. (Dan. vi. 17. ) 

3 Referring to Dan. iii. 27. 

8 This and the two following clauses may be most naturally referred to the Mac- 
cabees. 

4 Referring to the widow of Sarepta (1 Kings xvii.) and the Shunamite (2 Kings vi) 

ë This refers both to Eleazar (2 Mac. vi.), and to the seven brothers, whose torture 

.is described, 2 Mac. vil. The verb éruurar{obmoa» points especially to Eleazar, who 
was bound to the répravor, an instrument to which those who were to be tortured by 
ecourging were bound. (2 Mac. vi. 19.) The “not accepting deliverance ” refers tc 
the mother of the seven brothers and her youngest son (2 Mac. vii.). 

6 Better, viz. than that of those who (like the Shunamite’s son) were only raised to . 
return to this life. This reference is plain in the Greek, but cannot be rendered 
equally obvious in English, because we cannot translate the first dvac-dseuc in this 
verse by resurrection. 

T'Euraryuüv. Still referring to the seven brothers, concerning whose torments 
this word is used. (2 Mac. vii. 7.) 

8 Zechariah, the son of Jehoïadah, was stoned. (2 Chron. xxiv. 20.) But it is not 
necessary (nor indeed possible) to fix each kind of death here mentioned on some person 
in the Old Testament. Jt is more probable that the Epistle here speaks of the general 
persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes. 

5 According to Jewish tradition this was the death of Isaiah ; but see the preceding 
note. 

10 The received text is here retaïined ; but there can scarcely be a doubt that the 
reading should be (as has been conjectureä) either érupéc@noar or Erupéfinoav, the 
were burned. This was the death of the seven brothers. 

11 Literally, wandering—they of whom the world was not worthy—in deserts and 
in mountains, &rc.; i. e. They for whom all that the world could give would havt 
been too little, had not even a home wherein to lay their head, 

1 TelrwÛdo:, See notes on ii. 10, vii. 11, ix. 9 ; literally, affain their consummu 


: 
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1  Wherefore, seeing we are compassed about .Exhortation to 
imitate such 


with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us! also exemples, and 


lay aside every weight, and the sin which cling- svs in stedfst 


. endurance ol 
eth closely round us” and run with courages suferins. 


2 the race that is set before us; looking onward + unto Jesus, the 
forerunner* and the finisher of our faith; who for the joy that 
was set before Him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 

3 and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God. Yea, 
consider Him that endured such contradiction of sinners against 

4 Himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds. Ye have 

5 not yet resisted unto blood, in your conflict against sin ; and 
ye have forgotten the exhortation which reasoneth?7 with you 
as with sons, saying, “My Son, despise not thou the chasten- 

6 ing of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of kim. For 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 

7 receiveth If ye endure chastisement,° God dealeth with you as 

8 with sons ; for where is the son that is not chastened by his 
father ? but if ye be without chastisement, whereof all [God’s 


tion, including the attainment of the full maturity of their being, and the attain 
ment of the full accomplishment of their faith; which are indeed identical. They 
were not to attain this Yopic fur, à. e. not until we came to join them. 

1 Kai ques, let us, as they did. The Agonistic metaphor here (see Vol. II. p. 199) 
would be more naturally addressed to the Church of Alexandria than to that of Jerw 
ealem. 

# Edrepioraros occurs nowhere else. Sin seems here to be described under the 
metaphor of a garmeni fitting closely to the limbs, which must be cast off (roPeu.) if 
the race is to be won. A garment would be called edmepéoraros, which Jitted'well all 
round, 

8 Trouov (as it has been before remarked) is not accurately represented by 
“patience ;’? it means séedfast endurance, or fortitude. 

4'Agopüvrec. Compare éréfBere (xi. 26.) 

5 2 literally, foremost leader. Compare ïï. 10. Compare also zp60pouo . 

vi . | 

5 If this Epistle was addressed to the Christians of Jerusalem, the writer speaks here 
only of the existing generation; for the Church of Jerusalem had “resisted uato 
blood” formerly, in the persons of Stephen, James the Greater, and James the Lesa 
But see introductory remarks, p. 495. . | 

7 Arahéyerau. 

8 Prov. ïit 11-12. (LXX, nearly verbatim.) Philo quotes the pasage to the 
same purpose as this Epistle, 

° Throughout this passage it appears that the Church addressed was exposed to per- 
secution. The intense feeling of Jewish nationality called forth by the commencing 
Struggle with Rome, which produced the triumph of the zealof party, would amply 
account for a persecution of the Christians at Jerusalem at this period ; as is argued 
by those who suppose the Epistle addressed to them. But the same cause would pre 
nee the same effect in the great Jewish population of Alexandria, 
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children] have been: partakers, then are. 7e bastards and not 
sons. Moreover, we were chastened* by the fathers ‘of our s 
flesh, and gave them reverence ; shall we-not much rather sub- 
mit ourselves to the Father of our: spirits, and live? For1ç 
they, indeed, for a few days chastened us, after their own 
pleasüre ; but He for our profit, that we might be partakers of 
His holiness. Now no chastisement for the present seemeth 11 
to be joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless afterward, unto them 
that are exercised thereby, it yieldeth the fruit of righteous- 
ness in peace.t 

Wlierefore “ Lifé up the hands which hang down and the fee-12 
ble Hnces,”s and male even paths for your feet ;”?° that the halt-13 
ing limb be not lamed,' but rather healed. | 
Jane ngctast Follow peace with all men, and holiness with at 14 

which no man shall see the Lord. And look dili-15 

gently lest any man fall short of the grace -of God; “ Zesé 
any root of bitéerness springing up trouble you,” and thereby 
many be defiled ; lest there be any fornicator, or profane per-16 
son, as Esau, who for a single meal sold his birthright ; for ye17 
know that afterward, when he desired to inherit the blessing, 


1 Observe the perfect yeyôvacz, referring to the examples of Goë’s children men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter. 
3 Efyousr œadevréc. The A. V. does not render the. article correctly. : | 

3 ‘Huôv is understood.(without repetition) from the parallel Capkds Fu, | 

4 Kaprèv elpquindv Oexasoobvye. God’s chastisements lead men to conformity to 
the will of God (which is dxaooûvm) ; and this effect (xaprôc). of suffering is (e/omvi- 
«6ç) full of peace. There can be no peace like that which follows upon the submission 
of the soul to the chastisement of our heaveñly Father; if we receive it as inflicted by 
infinite wisdom and perfect love. 

5 This quotation is from Is. xxxv. 3, from LXX. (as appears by the words œapemé 

- va and rapañeñvuéva), but quoted from memory and not verbatim. The LXX. has 
ioxüoare, yetpec dvemuévar Kai yôvara mapañzAvuéva. The quotaftion here approaches 
more nearly than this to the Hebrew original, and. might therefore (if not quoted me- | 
moriter) be considered an exception to the rule, which otherwise is universal througl- 
out this Epistle, of adhering to the LXX. in preference to the Hebrew. _ 

6 Prov. iv. 26. (LXX. nearly verbatim.) 

1 ’Exrparÿ, be dislocated. The meaning of this exhortation seems to be, that they | 
should abandon all appearance of Judaizing practices, which might lead the weakef } 
brethren into apostasy. 

8 The most natural construction here is, to supply 7, as in verse 16. : 

9 Deut. xxix. 18. . This quotation is a strong instance in favour of Bleeks view, that. | 
the writer of this Epistle used the Alexandrian Text of the LXX. For the Codeï | 
Alsgandrinus (which, however, is corrupt here) reads pÿ ris crèr &v duiv fiça muxoits | 
üvo goovoa kvoyA7, where the Codex Vaticanus has &v 402% (for &voyAÿ), which cer 
respcnds more closely with the Hébrew. 
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he was rejected ; finding no room for repentance, though he 
sorzht it' earnestly with tears. 


7. im roportion 
18 - For ye are not come to a mountain that may be a Qproportion 


_touched* and that burneth with fre, nor to “ Hack- SRE 


19ness and darkness and tempest,”* and “sound of lan, vil Le 
trumpet”+ and “voice of words” —the hearers despising it. 
whereof entreated that no more night be spoken unto them ;° 
20 for they could not bear that which was commanded.7 (“ And 
ÿ so much as à beast touch the mountain it shall be stone ; ”» 
21 and s0 terrible was the sight that Moses said “7 exceedingly 
29 fear and quake” *);—But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and 
28 to the city of the living.God, the heavenly Jerusalem," and to 
myriads ‘ of angels in full assembly, and to the congregation 
of the first-born * whose names are written in heaven, and to 


1: Although, with Chrysostom and De Wette, we refer this adrÿv grammaticully to 
ueravoiar, yet we think the view of Bleek substantially correct, in referring it.to 
rÿv edoytar. That is, in saying that Esau sought repentance ivith tears, the writer 
obviously means that he sought {o reverse the consequences of his fault, and ebtain 
the blessing. If we refer to Genesis, we find that it was, in fact, Jacob's blessing (iv 
cboytav Gen. xxvii. 35-38, LXX.), which Esau sought with tears. 

* Yyhapouéve, present participle; Kekavuéve, perfect participle (notas A.V.). For 
the particulars here mentioned, see Exod. xix. 

3 Dent. iv. 11 oxôroc, yv6por, Oehaa. (LXX.) 

4 Exod. xix. 16, dur? Tac odArtyyoc Axe. (LXX.) 

5 Deut. iv. 12, dovÿv fuéror. (LXX.) 

6 Deut. v. 25 ŒXX. ), where rpoc0éueba accounts for’ rpocrebva:here, - 

7 We put a full stop after deaoreAdôuevor, because that which the Israelites 6 could 
not bear ? was not the order for killing ihe beasis, but the utterance of the. côm- 
mandments of God. See Ex. xx. 19. 

8 Quoted from Ex. xix. 12 (LXX. but not verbatim). The words 7 éd | KÈT Ge 
Toëevônoeras of the received text have been here interpolated from the Old Testament, 
and are not in any of the uncial MSS. 

9 Deut. ix. 19, ékpoBôc eluz (LXX). This is the passage in the Old Testament 
which comes nearest to the present. It was the remembrance of that terrible sight 
which caused Moses to say this; much more must he have been terrified by the reality 

-10 This is (see Gal. iv. 26) the Church of God, which has its unTpôéroAusé in heaven, 
though some of its citizens are still pilgrims and strangers upon earth. 

n We cannot suppose (with most interpreters) that wupéacir is to be taken by itself, - 
as if it were raic dyiais pupiaci (cf, Jude 14,) and Gyyéuv mavmyôpel put in appo- 
sition to it; nor can we take ravyybper Ka èxkAnotg together, which would make 
Taynybpet rednndant. But we take vpiaciw dyyËov xavyyôper together, taking 

Tavyyüpe as in apposition to guplaowv àyyÉéduv, or else as equivalent to & ravyyüpeu 
which gives the same sense. ILavfyvouc properly menns. a. Pestive assembly, which 
reminds us of “the marriage supper of the lamb.”’ 

1 [pororékuv. These appear to be the Christians already dead and entered into 


PA à E droyeypauuévor means registered ox enrolled.  Of.. Luke ii. L and 
il. iv. 3 
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God: the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men? made 
perfect; and to Jesus the mediator of a new covenant, and to 24 
the blood of sprinkling,: which speaketh better things than 
that of Abel.s 

See that ye rejects not Him that speaketh. For if they 25 
escaped not, who rejected Him that spake7 on earth, much 
more shall not we escape, if we turn away from Him that 
speaketh from heaven. Whose voice then shook the earth, but 24 
now He hath promised, ‘saying, “ Vef once more only® will I 
shake® not the earth alone but also heaven’ And this “ Yeæ27 
once more only” signifieth the removal of those things that are 
shaken, as being perishable," that the things unshaken may 
remain immoveable. Wherefore, since we receive a kingdom 28 
that cannot be shaken, let us be filled with thankfulness ; 
Whereby we may offer acceptable worship unto God, with reve- 29 
rence # and godly fear. For “our God is a consuming fire." XIII. 
Exhortation t Let brotherly love continue. Be not forgetful to 1 


several moral 


duties, especi entertain strangers, for thereby some have enter- 2 
.ely to courage- | . 


ous profession " s : 
os grorsin tained angels unawares. Remember the prisoners 3 


and obedi OR . . 
ss as though ye shared their prison; and the afflicted, 


1 The order of the Greek would lead us more naturally to translate to a judge, 
evho is God of all; but we have retained the A. V. in deference to the opinion of 
Chrysostom. 

3 These déracor (being äistinguished from the mowréroros above) are probably tbe 
worthies of the ancient dispensation, commemorated chap. xi. | 

8 Terelecouévoy, literally, who have attained their consummation. This they had 
not done until Christ’s coming. See xi. 40. : 

4 Contrasted with the 50wp parrioueÿ of Numbers xix. (LXX.) Compare ix. 13-14 | 
and x. 22. | 

5 Or, if we read xpetrroy and rôv (with the best MSS.), “ Better than Abel? The À 
voice of Abel cried for vengeance (Gen. iv. 10). Compare xi. 4; the blocd of Christ 
called down forgiveness, i 

6 Itis impossible to translate raparreïoBar by the same English word here and in verse 
19h ; hence the reference of the one passage to the other is less plain. tan in the 
original. 

7 Xomuaritovra, literally, “hat cpake oracularly. 

8 "Araë, once, and once only. Cf. ix. 26, and x. 2. 

# Zelco is the reading of the best MSS. 

10 Hagg. ii, 6 (LXX., but not verbatim.) 

U Ieroryuévov, used here as yetporommréc is (ix. 11. x. 24), and as we often use 
# things created ?? as equivalent to things perishable. | 

1 ‘Eyouev xépuw,. Compare xépuw Eyes, Luke xvii. 9. If the meamng were “ Lel 
us hold fast [the] grace Ewhich we have received],’? it would be raréyouer Tr Xépev. 

 EtlaBetac ka Géovç is the reading of the hest MSS. 

14 Deut,. iv. 24 (LXX. nearly verbaite) 

15 Vis. Abraham and Lot. 
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4 as being yourselves also in the body. Let marriage heure, 


be held honourable : in all things, and let the marriage-bed be 
undefiled ; for® whoremongers and adulterers God will judge. 
5 Let your conduct be free from covetousness, and be content 
6 with what ye have; for HE hath said “ 7 wi] never leave thec 
nor forsake thee” + So that we may boldly say, “The Lord 
is my helper, and T will not fear. What can Man do untc 


me ? 72 : | 
7 Remember them that were your leaders,s who spoke to you 
the Word of God ; look upon® the end of their life, and follow 


the example of their faith. 
8 Jesus Christ’ is the same yesterday and to-day and for 
g ever. Be not earried away® with manifold and strange doc- 
trines. For it is good that the heart be established by grace; 
not by meats,s which profited not them that were occupied 
iotherein. We have an altar whereof they that minister unto. 
11 the tabernacle have no right to eat. For: the bodies of those 
beasts whose blood the High Priest bringetht into the Holy 


1 Téuoc 6 yäuoc must be taken imperatively on the same grounds as éprAépyvpog 4 
reôroc, which immediately foliows. | 

* The MSS. A, D, and some others read yép here, which is adopted by Lachmann 
and Bleck. . 

8 Deut. xxxi €. Képioc 6 Dedç * * * oùre uÿ ce dvÿ, oùre ph ce Eykarañéry 
(XX). Ttisis said by Moss. In Josh. i. 5 (LXX.) we find a direct promise from 
God, aimost in the same words, oùx &ykareheñbo 6e, od® drepépouat ce, addressed to 
Joshua. The citation here, being not verbatim, may be derived from eîther of these 

. places. Philo cites the same words as the text. 

4 Ps. exviit, 6. (LXX) ‘  . 

5 ‘Hyovuévovs is not rulers, but Jeaders. Compare Acts xv. 22. "Avdpac yovuËvovr 
dy Toiç adédos. The word is here (cf. verse 17 and 24) applied to the presbyters or 
bishops of the Church. See Vol. L p. 434, note 7. 

$ *Avabewpodvreç, à very graphic word, not to be fully rendered by auy English 
term. The meaning is “ contemplate the final scene [ perhaps martyrdom], which 
closed their life and labours (ävaoroog}).” 

7 The À. V. here gives an English reader the very erroneous impression that 
‘Jesus Christ”? is in the objective case, and in apposition to “ the end of theïr conver- 
sation.”? 

8 Tlacagépecse is the reading of the best MSS. 

$ Bpôuaotv. The connection here is very difficult. The reference seems to be, in 
the first place, to Judaizing doctrines concerning clean and unclean meats: but thence 
the thought passes on to the sacrificial meats, on which the priests were partly su p- 
ported. Some think this verse addressed to -those who had themselves been priests, : 
which would be an argument for supposing the epistle addressed to the Church at Je- 
rusalem. (Compare Acts vi. 7.) : - | 

* The connection seems to be, that the victims sacrificed on the day of Atonement 
were commanded (Levit. xvi. 27) to be w4o!ly burned, and therefore not eaten 
* Cremabantur, inquit ; non ergo comedebantur a sacerdotibus.”? (Gromarus,.) 

"! Viz. on the day of Atonement. Compare Chaps ix. and x. 

VOL. II.—34 . 
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Place,' are burned “without the camp.” *? Wherefore Jesus also, 12 
that He might sanctify the People by His own blood, suffered 
without the gate. Therefore let us go forth unto Him “aviéh- 13 
out the camp,” bearing His reproach. For here we have no14 
continuing city, but we seek one to come 

By Him therefore let us offer unto God continually a sacri-15 
fice of praise,' that is, he fruit of our lips” * making confes- 
sion unto His name. And be not unmindful of benevolence 16 
and liberality; for such are the sacrifices which are acceptable 
unto God. 

Render unto them that are your leaders obedience and sub- 17 
mission ; for they on their partf watch for the good of your 
souls, as those that must give account; that they may keep 
their watch with joy and not with lamentation for that would 


be unprofitable for you. 


mere Pray for me; for I trust’ that I have a good 18 
. 17 Ta YETS, . . + . Q , 
gives tem his conscience, desiring in all my conduct to live rightly. 


own, and com- 


muricates in But I the rather beseech you to do this, that I may 19 


formation from 


Hay. be restored to you the sooner. » | 

Now the God of peace, who raised ups from the dead the 20 
great “shepherd of the sheep,” * even our Lord Jesus, through 
‘he blood of an everlasting covenant,—make you perfect in 21 


: The words Ep) äuaprias are omitted in the best MSS. 

3 Levit. xvi. 27. (LXX. verbatim). The camp (rapeuB6Ar) of the Israelites was 
afterwards represented by the Holy City ; so thaë the bodies of these victims were 
burnt outside the gates of Jerusalem. See above, p. 254, note 6. 

8 Tv, literally, the city which is to come. Compare x. 84 and the BaciAeias 
deéAevrov, xii, 28. : 

4 The Christian sacrifice is a “sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,”? contrasted with 
the propitiatory sacrifices of the old law, which were for ever consummated by Christ. 
See x. 4-14. 

5 Hosea xiv. 2. (LXX.) (The present Hebrew text is different.) 

6 Adrot, emphatic. 

7 This seems to be addressed to à party amongst these Hebrew Christians who had 
taken offence at something in the writer’s conduct. 

8 We have already observed that this implies that a personal connection existed 
between the writer and the readers of this Epistle. The opinion of Ebrard, that this 
verse is written by St. Luke in St. Paul’s person, and verse 28d in his own person, 
appears quite untenable ; no intimation of a change of person is given (compare Rom. 
xvi. 22); nor is there any inconsistency in asking prayers for a prosperous journey. 
and af! terwards expressing à positive intention of making the journey. 

9 ?Aväyerv is not to bring again (A. V.), but to bring up from below, to raise up. 
(Rom. x. 7.) 

10 This is an allusion to à passage in Isaïiah (Is. lxïi 11. LXX.) where God is 
described as “ He who brought up from the sea the shepherd af the sheep [vit 


Moses. 
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every good work to do His will, working in you that which is 
well-pleasing in His sight, by Jesus Christ. To whom beglory 
for ever.! Amen. 

22  J beseech you, brethren, to bear with these words of exhorta- 
tion; for I have written shortly.’ 

23 Know that our brother Timothensis set at liberty; and with 
him, if he come speedily, I will see you. 

24  Salute all them that are your leaders, and all Christ's 
people. 

25 They of Italy: salute you. 

Grace be with you all Amen. 


1 Toy aiévwv is probably to be omitted both here and Rom. xi. 36, and xvi. 27. 

3 They are asked to excuse the apparent harshness of some portions of the letter, on 
the ground that the writer had not time for circumlocution. 

3 OÙ dd rc ’Irañtas. We agree with Winer (Gram. sect. 63, p. 484) in thinking 
that this drè may be most naturally understood as used from the position of the 
readers. This was the view of the earlier interpreters, and is agreeable to Greek 
analogy. In fact, if we consider the origin in most languages of the gentilitial prepo- 
sitions (von, de, of, &c.), we shall see that they conform to the same analogy. Hence 
we infer from this passage that the writer was in Italy. 
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APPENDIX LI. 


ON THE DATE OF THE PASTORAL EPISILES, 


Bzrore we can fix the time at which these Epistles were written, we must take the 
following data into account. | 

1, The three Evistles were nearly cotemporaneous with one another. This i 

proved by their resembling each other in language, matter, and style of composition, 
and in the state of the Christian Church which they describe ; and by their differing 
in all these three points from all the other Epistles of St. Paul Of course the full 
. force of this argument cannot be appreciated by those who have not-carefully studied 
these Epistles ; but it is now almost universally admitted by all! who have done so, 
both by the defenders and impugners of the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, 
Hence if we fix the date of one of the three, we fix approximately the date of all. 
2, They were written affer St. Paul became acquainted with Apollos, and there. 
fore after St. Paul’s first visit to Ephesus. (See Acts xviii. 24, and Titus iii. 13.) 

3. Hence they could not have been written till after the conclusion of that portion 
of his life which is related in the Acts; because there is no part of his history, between 
-his first visit to Ephesus and his Roman imprisonment, which satisfies the historical 
conditions implied in the statements of any one of these Epistles, Various attempts 
have been made, with different degrees of ingenuity, to place the Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus at different points in this interval of time ; but all have failed, even te 
satisfy the conditions required for placing any single Epistle correctly® And no one 
nas ever attempted to place all three together, at any period of St. Paul’s life befors 
the end of his first Roman imprisonment ; yet this cotemporaneousness of the three 

Epistles is, as we have seen, a necessary condition of the problem. 

. 4 The Pastoral Epistles were written not merely after St. Paul’s first Roman im. 
prisonment, but considerably after it. This is evident from the marked difference in 
their style from the Epistle to the Philippians, which was the last written during that 

-imprisonment. So great a change of. style (a change not merely in the use of single 
words, but in phrases, in modes of thought, an€ in method of composition) must re- 


‘ We have noticed Dr. Davidson’s contrary opinion before ; and we should add that Wieseler may 
be considered another exception, only that he does not attempt to reply to tbe grounûs stated by 
other critics for the cotemporaneousness of the three Epistles, but altogether ignores the question 
of internal evidence from style and Church organisation, which is the conclusive evidence here. | 
Subjoined to this appendix will be found an alphabetical list of the words and Phrases peculiar ta 
the Pastoral Epistles. 

3 Wieseler’s is the most ingenious theory which has been suggested for getting over this dificulty : 
but it bas been shown by Huther that neïther of the three Epistles can be placed as Wieseler places 
them without involving some contradiction «f the facts mentioned in them respecAvely. (See 


Huther’s Pastoralbriefe, pp. 12-26.) 
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quire an interval of certainly not less than four or five years to account for it. And 
even that interval might seem too short, unless accompanied by ‘circumstances which 
should further explain the alteration. Yet five years of exhausting labour, great 
physical and moral sufierings, and bitter experience of human nature, might suffice to: 
account for the change. 

‘5. The development of Church organisation implied in the Pastoral Epistles leads 
to the same conclusion as to the lateness of their date. The detailed rules for the 
choice of presbyters and deacons, implying numerous candidates for these offices ; the 
_ exclusion of new converts (ve6guroc1) from the preshyterate ; the regular catalogue 
>f Church widows ; are all examples of this. 

6. The Heresies condemned in all three Epistles are likewise of a nature which 
forbiäs the supposition of an early date. ‘They are of the same class as those attacked 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, but appear under à more matured form. They are 
- apparenily the same heresies which we find condemned in other portions of Scripture 
written în the later part of the Apostolic age, as for example, the Epistles of Peter and 
Jude. We trace distinctly the beginnings of the Gnostic Heresy, which broke out 

with such destructive power in the second century, and of which we have already 
scen the germ in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

7. The preceding conditions might lead us to place the Pastoral Epistles at any 
point after À. D. 66 (see condition 4, above), . e. in the last thirty-three years of the 
first century. But we have à limit assigned us in this direction, by à fact men- 
tioned in the Epistles to Timothy, viz., that Timotheus was still a young man (1 Tim. 
iv. 12, 2 Tim. ii. 22) when they were written We must of course understand this 
statement relatively to the cireumstances under whichit is used : Timotheus was 
young for the authority entrusted to him ; he was young to exercise supreme jurisdic- 
F.on over all the Presbyters (many of them old men) of the churches of Asia. Ac- 
cording even to modern notions (and much more according to the feelings of anti- 
quity on the subject), he would still have been very young for such a position at the 
‘age of thirty-five. Now Timotheus was (as we have seen, Vol. L pp. 197 and 265) 
a youth still living with his parents when St. Paul first took him in À. D. 51 (Acts xvi 
1-3) as his companion. From the way in which he is then mentioned (Acts xvi. 1-3 : 
compare 2 Tim.i. 4), we cannot imagine him to have been more than seventeen or eighteen 
at the most. Nor, again, could he be much younger than this, considering the part 
he soon afterwards took in the conversion of Macedonia (2 Cor. i. 19). Hence we 
may suppose him to have been eighteen years old in À. D. 51. Consequently, in 68 
(the last year of Nero), he would be thirty-five? years old. 

8. If we are to believe the universal tradition of the early Church, St. Paul’s mar- 
tyrdom occurred in the reign of Nero Hence, we have another limit for the date of 
the Pastoral Epistles, viz. that it could not have been later than À. D. 68, and this 
agrees very well with the preceding datum. 

Ii will be observed that all the above conditions are satisfied by the hypothesis 
edopted in Chapter XXVIL, that the Pastoral Epistles were written, the two first just 
before, and the last during, St. Paul’s final imprisonment at Rome. Before examining 


1 1 Tim. ii. 6. 

3 No objection against the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles has been more insisted on than 
that furnished by the reference to the youth of Timotheus in the two passages above mentioned. 
How groundless such objections are, we mey best realise by considering the parallel case of those 
young Colonial Bishops, who are almost annually leaving our shores. Several of these have been 
not more than thirty-four or thirty-five years of age at the time of their appointment : and how 
naturally might they be addressed, Ly an elderly friend, in the very language which St. Paul hers 
addresses to Timotheus. 

3 £ee the authorities for thia statement above, p. 487 
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the details which fx the order of these Epistles amongst themselves, we shall briefly 
consider tbe arguments of those who, during the present century, have denied the 
genuineness. of thèse Epistles altogether. These objections, which were first suggested 
by Schleiermacher (who rejected 1 Tim. only); have been recently supported by Baur 
(with his usual unfairness and want of exegetical discrimination) and (much more 


ably and candidly) by De Wette. 
jectimg the. Epistles are as follows :— 


Objection. 

1. The Pastoral Epistles cannot, /on his- 
iorica grounds, be placed in any portion : 
of St. Paul’s life before the end of his first 
Roman imprisonment, from which he was 
never liberated. 

2. The language is unlike that of St. 
Paul’s other Epistles. 


__ 8 The mode of composition, the frequent 

introduction of hortatory commonpiaces, 
and the want of connection, are un-Paul- 
ine. 


4 The Epistles are without a defimte 
cbject, or do not keep that ohject consis- 
tently in view. 


5. More importance is attached to exter- 
Dal morality, and to “ soundness ?” of dog- 
matic teaching, than in St. Paul's other 
Epistles, 


The chicf cause assigned by these writers for re- 


Ansiver. 

1. This rejection rests on’the arbitrary 
assumption, which we have already at- 
tempted to refute in Chap. XXVIL., that 
St. Paul was not liberated from his first 


- imprisonment, 


: 2. The change of style is admitted ; but 
it may be accounted for by change of cir- 
cumstances and lapse of time. New 
words very soon are employed, when new 
ideas arise to require them. ‘The growth 
of new heresies, the development of Church 
organisation, the rapid alteration of cir- 
cumstances in à great moral revolution, 
may fully account for the use of new 
terms, or for the employment of old terms 
in a new sense. Moreover the language 
of letters to individual friends might be 
expected to differ somewhat from that of 
public letters to churches. 

3. The change in these respects (such as 
it is) is exactly what we might expect to 
be caused by advancing age, the diminu- 
tion of physical vigour, and the partial 
failure of that inexhaustible energy which 
had supported a feeble bodily frame 
through years of such varied trials. 

4. This objection we have suffciently 
answered in the preliminary remarks pre- 
fixed to the translation of the several j 
Epistles. We may add that De Wette 
fixes very arbitrarily on some one point 
which he maïintains to be the “ object”? 
of each Epistle, and then complains that 
the point so selected is not properly kept 
in view. On such a ground we might 
equally reject the most undoübtedly senu- 
ine Epistles. 

5. This change is exactly what we 
chould expect, when the foundatiens of 
Christian doctrine and Christian moral: ty 
were attacked by heretics, 
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Objection. 
6. More importance is given to the hie- 
rarchical element of the Church than in 
St. Paul’s other Epistles. 


7. The organisation of the Church de- 
scribed is too mature for the date assign- 
ed : especially, the exclusion of vedguros 
(1 Tim. iii 
shows a long existence of the Church. 


8. Theinstitution ofan Order of Widow- 
hood (1 Tim. v. 9) is not probable at so 
sarly a period. 


6) from the Presbyterate’ 
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Answer. 

6. This again is what we should hava 
anticipated, in Epistles written towards 
the close of the apostolic age, especialiy 
when addressed to an ecclesiastical officer. 


- We know that, in the succeeding period, 


the Church was (humanly speaking) saved 
from destruction by its admirable organi 


sation, without which it would have fallen 


to pieces under the disintegrating influ- 
ences which were at work within it 
When these influences first began to be 
powerful, it was evidently requisite to 
strengthen the organisation by which they 
were to be opposed. Moreover, as the 
time approached when the Apostles them- 
selves were to be withdrawn, it was neces- 
sary to take measures that the element 
of order which their government had 
hitherto supplied should not be lost to the 
Church. 

7. There is nothing in the church organ- 
isation which might not have been ex- 
pected at the period of 68 À, p., in churches 
which had existed fifteen years, or perhaps 
more. The mpecférepor and dtérkovos are 
distinet orders as early as the Epistle te 
the Philippians. The ordaining of xpeo- 


_Bürepor in every city was a step always 


taken by St. Paul immediately on the 
foundation of a church (Acts xiv. 23). 
On the other hand, there are some points 
in the Church organisation described, 
which seem clearly to negative the hy- 
pothesis of a date later than the Apostolic 
age ; especially the use of woeoBürepos 
and ériokomoç as synonymous. 

8. The institution of such an order (so 
far as it is at all implied in this Epistle) 
is nothing more than what might be ex- 
pected to arise immediately from the 
establishment of à class of widows sup- 
ported by the Church (as described Acts 
vi. 1), such as existed from the very ear- 
liest period of the Church. Baur (by a 
mere arbitrary hypothesis) supposes that . 
the Widows of our Epistle were the same 
with the order of Virgins (rèc æapbévouc 


* Tèç Aeyouévac xipac, Ig. Smyrn. c. 13) 


which existed in the time of Ignatius 
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Oëjection. 


g Timotheus could not have been con- 


sidered young, after St, Paul’s first impri- | 


sonment. 

10. The somewhat depreciatory tone in 
which Timotheus is addressed, does not 
agree with what we know of St. Paul’s 
great value for him. 


11. The Gnostic heresy is plainly at- 
tacked in the Pastoral Epistles ; yet it did 
not exist till towards the close of the first 
. century. (Baur adds that the peculiar 

heresy of Marcion is distinctly attacked 
in 1 Tim.; but this is allowed by De 
Wette to be a mistake. See note on 
1 Tim. vi. 20). ‘5 


12. The heretics are vaguely described 
as future, yet occasionally as present ; 
the present and future seeming to be 
blended together. 


Epistles are interpolated into these. 


= 


15. Passages from the. other Pauline 


an unconscious self-repetition. 


Answer. 

whereas this very passage is a ptovf of 
the earlier date of our Epistle; because 
the yfpar of 1 Tim. are especially to be 
selécted from among those who had borne 
children, so that no virgin would have 
been admissible. . 

9. This is fully answered above, p.534 


10. We must remember that St. Paul 
had witnessed the desertion of many of 
his disciples and friends (2 Tim. iv. 10), 
and it seems probable that Timotheus 
himself had shown somé reluctance to 
encounter the great danger to which a 
visit to Rome at the close of Nero’s reign 
would have exposed every Christian, On 


: the other hand, what motive could have 
induced à forger to represent Timotheus 


in this manner ? 

11. It is not the Gnostic heresy in à its 
full development which is attacked in 
these Epistles, but the incipient form of 
that heresy. We see the germ of it so. 
early as in the Epistle to the Coloësians. 
And even in the Epistles to Corinth, there 
was à party which prided itself in yvôoic 
(1 Cor. viii. 1), and seems to have been 
(in its denial of the resurrection, &c.) 
very similar to the early Gnostics, and at 
least to have ‘contained the germ of the 
Gentile element of that heresy. (See Vol. 
IL. p. 449.) 

12. This suits very well with the fact 
that the Gnostic heresy had as yet only 
appeared in its incipient form. Worse 
was still to come. Moreover, the same 
phenomenon occurs in the description of 
the uuorfproy Te dvoutac (2 Thess. ii.) 

13. A writer very naturally expresse 
the same thoughts in the same way, by 
So we 
have seen in the Colossians and Ephesians, 


* and in the Romans and Gaïatians. 


Having thus considered the objections which have been made against the genuiné 
ess of these Epistles, we may add to this negative view of the case the positive reæ 
ns which may be given for believing them genuine. 

1 The external evidence of their reception by the Universal Church is conclusirs 
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They are distinctly quoted by Irenæus,! and some of their peculiar expressions are 
employed in the same sense by Clement, St. Paul’s disciple They are included in 
the Canon of Muratori, and in the Peschito, and are reckoned by Eusebius among the 
Canonical Scriptures universally acknowledged. Their authenticity was never dis 
puted in the early Church, except by Marcion ; and that single exception counts for 
nothing, because it is well known that he rejected other portions of Scripture, not on 
grounds of critical evidence, but because he was dissatisfied with their contents. 

2. The opponents of the genuineness of these Epistles have never been able to sug- 
gest any sufficient motive for their forgery. Had they been forged with a view to. 
refute the later form of the Gnostic heresy, this design would have been more.clearly 
apparent. Asitis, the ÆEpistles to the Colossians and Corinthians might have been 
quoted against Marcion or Valentinus with as much effect as the Pastoral Epistles. 

3. Their very early date is proved, as we have before remarked, by the synonymous 
use of the words æpeoBürepoc and éréokoxoc. 

4. Their early date also appears by the expectation of our Lord’s immediate coming 
(1 Tim. vi. 14,) which was not entertained beyond the close of the Apostolic age. 
See 2 Peter iii. 4, 

5. Theïr genuineness seems proved by the manner in which Timotheus is addressed, 
How can we imagine à forger of à subsequent age speaking in so disparaging a tone 
of so eminent à saint? 

6. In the Epistle to Titus four persons are mentioned (Artemas, Tychicus, Zenas, 
Apollos) ; in 1 Tim. two are mentioned (Hymenæus and Alexander) ; in 2 Tim. sixteen 
are mentioned (Erastus, Trophimus, Demas, Crescens, Titus, Mark, Tychicus, Carpus, 
Onesiphorus, Prisca, Aquila, Luke, Eubulus, Claudia, Pudens, Linus). Now supposing 
these Epistles forged at the time De Wette supposes, viz. about 90 À. D. is it not cer- 
tain that some of these numerous persons must have been still alive? Or, at any rate, 
many of their friends must have been living. How, then, could the forgery by 
possibility escape detection? If it be said that some of the names occur only in the 
Pastoral Epistles and may have been imaginary, that does not diminish the difficulty ; 
for would it not have much surprised the Church, to find a number of persons men- 
tioned, in an epistle of Paul from Rome, whose very names had never been heard of? 

7. De Wette himself discards Baur’s hypothesis that they were written in the middle 
of the second century, and acknowledges that they canriot have been written later than 
about the close of the first century, 4. e. about À. p. 80 or 90. Now surely it must be 
acknowledged that if they could not have been Zater than 80 or 90, they may well have 
been as early as A. D. 70 or 68. And this is all which is } required to establish their 


genuineness.3 
Taking this point, therefore, as established, we come now to consider tk» order of 


the three Epistles among themselves :— 


1 Jrenæus contra FHiæres. iii. sect. 8 and 4, distincily quotes 2 Tim. and Titus as Epistles r f St. Paul. 

? Edoefeia is an instance. It will be observed that we do not rely on the suppose quotations 
from the Pastorals in Clement, because we do not think them sufficiently clear to be convimeing. For 
the same reason we abstain from referring to Ignatius, Polycarp, and Justin Martyr, becæase tho pas 
sages in their writings which we believe to be allusions to the Pastoral Epistles are not €stinctly ex- 
pressed as guotations, and it might therefore be saïd (as it has been saïd by Baur) that the passages in 
the Pastorals wére taken from them, not they from the Pastorals, 

8 The above discussion of the arguments for and against the authenticity of the Pastoraï Æpistles was 

* written before the appearance of Dr.Davidson’s third volume. The reader whois acquaingsd with that 

valuable work, will perceive that we differ from Dr. Davidson on some material points ; ner, after con- 
sidering his arguments, do we see reason to change our conclusions. But this difference does not pre* 
vent us from appreciating the candour and ability with which he states the arguments ow both sides. 
We would especially refer our readers to his statement of the dificulties in the way of t. : Hypothesif 
that these Epistles were forged, pp. 149-163. | 
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L 1Tm. Inthis we find St. Paul had left Ephesus for Macedonia (1 Tim. i. 3), and 
bad left Timothy at Ephesus to counteract the erroneous teaching of the heretice 
(äii. 4), and that he hoped soon to return to Ephesus (iii. 14). 

. 2, Trrus. Here we find that St. Paul had lately left Crete Gi. 5), and that he was 
now about to proceed (iii. 12) to Nicopolis, in Epirus, where he meant to spend the 
approaching winter. Whereas in 1 Tim. he meant soon to be back at Ephesus, and 
he was afterwards at Miletus and Corinth between L Tim. and 2 Tim. (otherwise 
2 Tim. iv. 20 would be unintelligible). Hence Titus! must have been written later 
than 1 Tim. | 

3. 2Tm We have seen that this Epistle could not (from the internal evidence ot 
its style, and close resemblance to the other Pastorals) have been written in the first 
Roman imprisonment. The same conclusion may be drawn also on historical grounds, 

as Huther has well shown (p. 23), where he proves that it could neïther have been 
written before the Epistle to the Colossians nor after the Epistle to the Colossians 
during {hat imprisonment. The internal evidence from style and matter, however, is 
so conclusive, that it is needless to do more than allude to this quasi-external evidence. 
In this Epistle we find St. Paul à prisoner in Rome (i. 17); he has lately been at 
Corinth (iv. 20),.and since he left Timothy (at Ephesus) he has been at Miletus (iv. 20). 
Also he has been, not long before, at Troas (iv. 13). | 

The facts thus mentioned can be best explained by supposing (1) That after writing 
1 Tim. from Macedonia, St. Paul did, as he intended, return to Ephesus by way of 
Troas, where he left the books, &c. mentioned 2 Tim. iv. 13 with Carpus ; (2) That 
from Ephesus he made a short expedition to Crete and back, and on his return wrote 
to Titus; (3) That immediately after despatching this letter, he went by Miletus ta 
Corinth, and thence to Nicopolis; whence he proceeded to Rome. 

To complete this subject, we add a SURF of the verbal peculiarities of the Pas. 
toral Epistles. 

1 Had 1 Tim. been written after Titus, St. Paul could not have hoped to be back s0on at Ephesue 


1 Tim. ji, 14; for he had only just left Ephesus, and (on that hypothesis) would be intending to wintes 
et the distant Nicopolis, 
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PECULIAR WORDS AND PHRASES IN THE PASTORAL 


EPISTLES. 


Ir will be observed fhat most of the following. words or plirases occur in more than 
one of these Epistles, and but one of them (xaA6ç) in any of the other Epistles 


written by St. Paul. 


The words or phrases markeë # occur nowhere else in the New Testament. 


a means 1 Tim. 
bd means 2 Tim. 
c means Titus. 


Thus a? 03 c means S OCCUrÈRg twice in 1 Tim., tree times in 2 Tim. and once in Titus. 


*alperikôçg : . . 


*GveËikakoe . . . . 
* Gv6o10c . . . . 

dpvoua + + + + 
*GpTIOS + . . . . 
* doToxeiv . . . . 


BéBnAoc . . . 
*yeveahoyia . . 
FYUUYATIR + + . 
* GLaBeBaodoôar . . . 
* dudBoaog (for calumnious) . 
TEGiéyew . 

G0aokakia (objectively asc) 


de ÿv airiav .  _… 
° . 
êxrpéreodar . . . 
ÉvTEVELS . . . « 
* ériorouibeiv . . . . 
* &ripavela (for œapovoia) . 
* érepodudaokaAeïr . . . 
edoefieia . . . . 
edoefà , . . . 
edoébüc . . . 


 Zyerv (to hold fast) . . 
QnTAOEG . . . 
0ovat . oo 
&abapà (ev: dénois or rapd{a) 
KaAGÇ . . . , 


" Kevopwyial 


e. 
b. 

a db. 

a 83 €? 
b. 


6. 


& 6. 
a c. 
& 
ac. 
abe. 
ac. 


a b cä, 

B? c, also used oncé in Hebrews, and four times by St 
Luke, (St. Paul always elsewhere uses d6, which 
occurs iwenty-Seven times in his other Epistles, but 
not once in the Pastorals.) 

a B, 

a, 

c. 

abc . 

a, 

æbe, ‘ 

a, fatoges thirteen times; not used once fn 

be, any other of St. Paul’s Epistles. 


a? b?, | 
at 58 5 (used twenty-five times in the Pastorals, and 
only sixteen times in all the other Epistles writien 


by St. Paul). 


. ab 
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5 Aoyouayiar (or —eiv) 
* zakäpros Oeùc . 


* uaraioAoyia (Or —0t) 


uübor . . . 
* EOPUTOC .. 


% oikovpôc . _e 
rayic rod GLaB6Aov 
rapairelobat 

S rapararab fx . 
raparoAovbeis + 


é # 

æépoivog . . 
*repliorao@at . 
* TEPLOŸOLOC . 


Sriords Ô À6YOS 


SHAETNC « . 
TPOCÉLE!D +. 
* CELVÔTIE A 


* cwrÿp (applied to God) 
céppur and its derivatives 


+ * rupoñobas . 


* dyuÿc (and derivatives applied 


to doctrine) . 


drouuvoretv (and deriva- 
.be* 
. ai. 


tives) . . 
FÉROTÜTOOLC « . 


e 


. ab. 


a? 
ac. 
a% b c (only once besides i in New Testament, viz, 2 Pet 

1. 16). 

de 

c. 

a b. 

bc 

a b?, 

a à. 

ac. 

bc. 

c. 

« b c (this phrase seems always to iniroduce € or accomr 
pany à quotation). 

ac. 

af ©, 

a? c (also ceuvoc is only used in Phil. iv. 8 and in 2° e). 

3 cè, 

a c5b (owÿpooërm alone occurs elsewhere in N. ï, 
viz. Acts xxvi, 25), 

a D, 


ab c5, 


® répis, Eheoc, elpéyn (in the 


Salutstion  . 


. a b (note, though in T. R., see Note on Tit. L 43, 


49 


51 


52 
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APPENDIX Il. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


BIOGRAPHY OF ST. PAUL. 


€) St. Paul’s conversion [supposing the Ery 
Teia of Gal. i. 18 Judaically reckoned]. 
See Vol, L p. 234, and note (B.) below. 

(?) At Damascus. 


@) Flight from Damascus [See Vol. I. p. 
234] to Jerusalem, and thence to Tarsus. 


(?) y During these years St. Paul preaches 
in Syria and Cilicia, making TARSUS 


his head-quarters, and probably un- 

dergoes most of the sufferings men- 
®) tioned at 2 Cor. xi. 24-26, viz. two 

of the Roman and. the five Jewish 
€) scourgings, and three shipwrecks. | 

See VoL. L p. 105 and 118, and note 
() on 2 Cor. xi. 26. : 


He is brought from Tarsus to Antioch (Acts 
xi. 26) and stays there à year before the 
famine. 


He visits Jerusalem with Barnabas to relieve 
the famine. 


At ANTIOCH. 
At ANTIOCH. 


His ‘First Missionary Journey ” from An- 
tioch to 
Cyprus, Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lys- 
trà, Derbe, 
and back through the same places to 
‘ ANTIOCH. ’ 


St. Paul and Barnabas attend the ‘Council 
of Jerusalem.’ 
sen I. p. 227-234 and note (B.) be- 
ow. : 


His % Second Missionary Journey,” from 
Antioch to oi 
Cilicia, Lycaonia 
Galatia, 


Troas, . 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Berœa, 
Athens, and 

‘ CoRNTa— Wries 1 Thess. 


ne nt 


CorEMPoRARY Evevrs 


Death of Tiberius and accession of CArIOTLA 
(March 16). 


Death of Caligula, and accession of CLAUPIUS 
Jan. 25), Judæa and Samaria given to 
erod Agrippa I. 


Invasion of Britain by Aulus Plautius. 


Death of Herod Agrippa I. (Acts xii) [see 
note (A.) below.] : 

Cuspius Fadus (as procurator) succeeds to 
the government of Judæa. 


Tiberius Alexander made procurator of Judæa 
(about this time), 


Agrippa IT. (Acts xxv.) made king of Chaleis 


Cumanus made procurator of Judæa (about 
this time). 

Caractacus captured by the Romans in 
Britain ; . 
Cogidunus (father of Claudia [7], 2 Tir. iv 

21) assists the Romans in Britain, 


Claudius expels the Jews from Rome (Acts 


« 2} 


meme me 


A. D. 


58 


59 
60 


61 


62 


65 


66 


68 


a tn 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


” BI0GRAPEY OF ST. PAUL. 


At CorTa. Wries 2 Thess. 


Spring—He leaves Corinth, and reaches 
Summer) —Jerusalem at Pentecost, and 
thence goes to Antioch. 


(Autumn)—-His ‘Third Missionary Journey. 


He goes to 
To ÉPHESLUS. 


At EPHESUS. 
At EPHESUS, 


Spring) —Æe wriles 1 Cor. 

Summer)—Leaves Ephesus for Macsdonia, 

Autumn) — Where ke writes 2 Cor., and 
thence | 

(Winter) —To CoRNTE, where he wriles Gala- 


tians. 

(Spring) — He writes Romans, and leaves 
Corintb, going by Philippi and Miletus 

(Surimer-—To Jerusalem (Pentecost), where 
he is arrested, and sent to Cæsarea. 


At CASAREA, 


(Autumn)—$Sent to Rome by Festus (about 
August). 
(Winter) —Shipwrecked at Malta. 


(Spring) —Ho arrives at Rome. 


At ROME, Philemon, 
(Spring) — Wriles< Colossians, 


. Ephesians. 
(Autumn) Writes Philippians. 


(Spring)—He is acquitted, and goes to 
Macedonia (Phil. ü. 24) and Asia Minor 
(Philem, xxii.). 


(?) He goes to Spain. [For this and the 
* subsequent statements, see Chap. XXVII.] 


(?) In Spain. 


(Summer) — From Spain (?’) to Asia Minor 
(1 Tim. i. 8). 


Summer)— Writes 1 Tim. from Macedonia. 
(Autumn)—Writes Titus from Ephesus. 
inter) —At Nicopolis. 
(Epring)—In prison at Rome. 
Writes 2 Tim. 
(Summer) —Executed (May or June). 
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CoremporArr Evevis, 


The tetrarchy of Trachonitis given to Agrippa 
I 


Felix made procurator of Judæa. [See note 
(C.) below.] ° 


Death of Claudius and accession of NEro 
(Oct. 13). | 


Nero murders Agrippina. 


Felix is recalled and succeeded by Festus [see 
, note (C.) below]. . - | 


Einbassy from Jerusalem to Rome, to pelition 
_ about the wall [see note (C.) below]. 


Burrus dies ; 

Albinus succeeds Festus as procurator ; 
Nero marries Poppæa ; 

Octavia executed ; 

Pellas put to death. 


Poppæs’s daughter Claudia born, 


Great fire at Rome (July 19.), followed by 
‘ persecution of Roman Christians ; 


Conspiracy of Piso, and death of Seneca. 


Gessius Florüs made procurator of Judæa,. | 
The Jewish war begins. | 


Death of Nero in the middls of June 
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Note {A.).—Date of the Famine, in Acts xi, 28. 


We find in Acts xi. 28, that Agabus prophesied the occurrence of à famine, and thai 
his prophecy was fulfilled in the reign of Claudius; also that the Christians of Antioch 
resolved (Gpsoav) to send relief to their poor brethren in Judæa, and that this resolution 
was carried into effect by the hands of Barnabas and Saul. After relating this, St 
Luke digresses from his narrative, to describe the then state (xar” éxeivor rév Xpôvov) 
of the Church at J erusalem, immediately before and after the death of Herod Agrippa 
(which is fully described Acts xii. 1-24). He then resumes the narrative which he 
bad interrupted, and tells us how Barnabas and Saul returned to Antioch, after fulfill- 
ing their commission to Jerusalem (Acts xii. 25). 

From this iÿ would appear, that Barnabas and Saul went up to J crusalem, to relieve 
the sufferers by famine, soon after the death of Herod Agrippa I 

Now Josephus enables us to fix Agrippa’s death very accurately : for he tells us (Ant 
xix. 9, 2) thaf at the time of his death he had reigned three full years over the whole 
of Judæa; and also (Ant. xix. 5, 1) that early in the first year of Claudius (41 4.2.) 
the sovereïignty of Judæa was conferred on him. Hence his death was in 4.D, 44.1 

The famine appears to have begun in the year after his death ; for (1) Josephus 
speaks of it as having occurred during the government of Cuspius Fadus and Tiberins 
Alexander (Ant. xx. 5, 2). Now Cuspius Fadus was sent as Procurätor from Rome on 
the death of Agrippa I. and was succeeded by Tiberius Alexander ; and both their 
Procuratorships together only lasted from 1.n. 45 to Ab. 50, when Cumanus succeeded. 
(2) We find from J'osephus (Ant. xx. 2, 6, compare xx. 5, 2), that about the time of tha 
beginning of Faëäus's government, Helena, Queen of Adiabene, a Jewish prosélyte. 
sent corn to the relief of the Jews in the famine, (3) At the time of Herod Agrippa’s 
death, it would seem from Acts xii. 20, that the famine could not have begun ; for the 
motive of the Phœnicians, in making peace, was that their country was supplied with 
food from J udæa, a motive which could not have acted while Judæa itself was perish- 
ing of famine. 

Hence we conclude that the journey of Barnabas and Sani to Jerusalem with alms 


took place in e D. 45. 


Norte (B.). 


In Vol. I. p. 233, we have remarked that the interval of 14 years (Gal. ii. 1) between 
the flight from Damascus and the Council of Jerusalem might be supposed to be either 
14 full years, or 13, or even 12 years, Judaically reckoned. It must not be imagined 
that the Jews arbitrarily called £he same interval of time, 14, 13, or 12 years ; but the 
äenomination of the interval depended on the time when it began and ended, as fo 
lows Ifit began on September st, 4.D. 38, and ended October 1st, a.p. 50, it would 
be called 14 years, though really only 12 years and one month ; because it began 
before the 1st of Tisri, and ended after the lst-of Tisri; and as the Jewish civil yeaf 
began on the 1st of Tisri, the interval as contained in 14 different civil years. On 
the other hand, if it began October 1st, A.D..88, and ended September st, ap. 50, Î 
would only be called 12 years, although really only two months less thar the former 


1 See additional authorities for thisin Wiceseler, p.120. 
“ Wieseler, p. 67, note 1 
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interval which vas called 14 years. Hence, as we do not know the. month of the 

flight from Damascus, nor of the Council of Jerusalem, we are at Liberty to suppose 

{hat the interval between them was only à few weeks more than 12 years, and there- 
-fore to suppose the fight in À.D. 38, and the Couneil in A:D. 50. 


- 


Note (C.)—On the Date of the Recal of Felix. 


We have seen that St. Paul arrived in Rome in spring, after wintering at Malta, 
and that he saïled from Judæa at the beginning of te preceding autumn, and was at 
Fair Havens in Crete in October, soon after “ the Fast,” which was on the 10th of 
Tisri (Acts xxvii. 9). He was sent to Rome by Festus, upon his appeal to Cæsar, and 
his hearing before Festus had taken place about à fortnight (see Acts xxiv. 27 to xxv. 
1) after the arrival of Festus in the province. Hence the arrival of Festus (and con- 
sequently the departure of Felix) took place in the summer preceting St. Paula 
voyage. 

This is confirmed by Acts xxiv. 27, which tells us that Paul had been i in prison two 

complete years (dceréa mAnpubetons) at the time of Felix’s departure; for he was im 
prisoned at « Pentecost, therefore Felix’s departure was just after a Pentecost. L 
We know, then, the season of Felix’s recal, viz. the summer ; and we must deter 
mine the date of the year. | 
(a) At the beginning of St. Paul’s imprisonment at Oæsarea (i. e. two years before 
Felix’s recal), Felix had been already (Acts xxiv. 10) “for many years Procurator 
of Judæa” (Ex moAAGv éräv Gvra Kpirmv ro E@ver rodre). “Many years”? could not be 
less than 5 years ; therefore Felix had governed Judæa at least (5-2) 7 years at the 
time of his recal. Now Felix was appointed Procurator in the beginning of the 13th 
year of Claudiust (Joseph. Ant. xx. 7, 1, Gudsxarov Eroc dm men Anporéc), that is, 
early in the year A.n. 58. Therefore Felix’s recal could not have occurred before AD. 
(53472) 60. | | 
___ (8) But we can also show that it could not have occurred after AD. 60, by tbe 
following arguments. 
 . 1. Felix was followed to Rome by Jewish amibassadors, who impeached him of 
 mis-government. He was saved from punishment by the intercession of his brother 
| Pallas, at a time when Pallas was? ir special favour with Nero (Joseph. Ant. xx. 8 
9). Now Pallas was put to death by Nero in the year AD. 62; and it is improbable 
hat at any part of that or the preceding year he should have had much influence 
cwrith Nero. Hence Felix’s recal was s certainly not after A.D. 62, and probably not 
“after AD. 60. 
1 … 2. Burrus was living (Joseph. Ant., quoted by Wieseler, p. 83) at the time whez 
Felix’s Jewish accnsers were at Rome.. Now Burrus died not later than February 
A. D. 62. And the Jewish ambassadors could not have reached Rome during the sna- 
son of the Mare Clausum.. Therefore they (and consequentlÿ Felix) must have come 
to Rome not after the autumn of 4.D. 61. 
3. Paul, on arriving at Rome, was delivered (Acts zxxviil, 16) r$ orparoredépy, 


1 Tacitus places the appoiñtment of Felix earlier than this ; but on such à question his authority is 
inot Lo be compared with that of Josephus. See Wieseler, p. 67, note 1. | 
É 2 Pallas had been mainly instrumental in obtaining Nero’s adoption by Claudius ; but by presuming ‘ 
stoo much on his fayour, he excited the disgust of Nero at the very beginning of his reign (4.:0.54), 
En A. D. 55 he was accused of treason, but acquitted ; and after this acquittal he seercs to have. 
regained his favour at Court. ‘ 
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noË roic orparoredépyas ;! hence there was a single Præfect in command of the 
Prætorians at that time. Buë this was not the case after the death of Burrus, when 
- Rufus and Tigellinus were made joint Præfects. Hence (as above) Paul could not 
have arrived, in Rome before 4. ». 61, and therefore Felix’s recal (which was in the 
year before Paul’s arrival at Rome) could not have been after À. D. 60. 

Therefore Felix’s recal has been proved to be neïther after À. ». 60, nor before 
a. D. 60 ; consequently it was in A. D. 60. | 

(7) This conclusion is confirmed by the following considerations :— 

1. Festus died in Judæa, and was succeeded by Albinus ; we are not informed of 
. the duration of Festus’s government, but we bave proved (a) that it did not begin 
before 4. D. 60, and we know that Aïbinus was in office in Judæa in the autumn 
of À. D. 62 (at the feasb of Tabernacles), and perhaps considerably before that time. 
(See Wieseler, p. 89.) Hence Festus’s arrival (and Felix’s recal) must have been 
cither in 60 or 61. Now, if we suppose it in 61, we must crowd into à space of fifteen 
months the following events:—(a) Festus represses disturbances. (b) Agrippa IL 
Luilds his palace overlooking the temple. (c) The Jews build their wall, intercepting 
his view. (4) They send a deputation to Rome, to obtain leave to keep their wall. 
(e) They gain their suit at Rome, by the intercession of Poppæa. (f) They return to 
Jerusalem, leaving the High Priest Ishmael as hostage at Rome. (g) Agrippa on their 
return nominates à new High Priest (Joseph), the length of whose tenure of office we 
are not told. (4) Joseph is succeeded in the high priesthood by Ananus, who holds 
the office three months, and is displaced just before the arrival of Albinus. This suc- 
cession of events could not have occurred between the summer of 4. D. 61 and the 
autumn of À. D. 62; because the double voyage of the Jewish embassy, with their resi- 
dence in Rome, would alone have occupied twelve months. Hence we conclude that 
from the arrival of Festus to that of Albinus was a period of not less than two years 
and consequently that Festus arrived 4. D. 60. 

2. The Procurators of Judæa were generally changed when the Proprætors of Syria 
were changed. (See Wieseler, p. 97.) Now Quadratus was succecded by Corbulo in. 
- Syria A. D. 60 ; hence we might naturally expect Felix to be recalled in that year. 

8. Paul was indulgently treated (Acts xxviii. 31) at Rome for two years after his 
arrival there. Now he certainly would not have been treated indulgently after the 
Roman fire în (July, 64). Hence his arrival was at latest not after (64—2—) 4.D. 62. 
Consequently Felix’s recal was certainly not after 61. 

4. After Nero’s accession (October 13, À. D. 54 Josephus) ? mentions tbe following 
consecutive events as having occurred in Judæa :—(a) Capture of the great bandit 
Elcazar by Felix. (b) Rise of the Sicarü. (c) Murder of Jonathan unpunished. 
(&) Many pretenders to Inspiration or Messiahship lead followers into the wilderness. 
te) These are dispersed by tbe Roman treops. (f) An Egyptian rebel at the head of 
a body of Sicarii excites the most dangerous of ail these insurrections ; his followers 
are defeated, but he himself escapes. This series of events could not well have occu- 
pied less than three years, and we should therefore fix the insurrection of the Egyptian 
not before 4. p.57. Now when St. Paul was arrested in the Temple, he was at first 
mistaken for this rebel Egyptian, who is mentioned as 6 Aüyérrios à 6 xpù Tovr@y TOP 
fuepov éracraréoac (Acts xxi. 38), an expression which would very naturally be used 
if the Egyptian’s insurrection had occurred in the preceding year. This would again 


1 The official phrase was in the plural, when there was more than one Præfect So Trajau writf 
Kyinctus mitti ad præfectos prætorii mei debet.”’—Plin. Ep. x. 66 . 
_® For the references, see V'ieseler, p. T8, et seq. 
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agree with supposing the date of St. Paul’s arrest to be 4. D. 58, and therefore Felix's 
recal 4. D. 60. 

5. St. Paul (Acts xviii. 2) finds Aquila and Priscilla just arrived at Corinth from 
Rome, whence they were banished by a decree of the Emperor Claudius. We do not 
know the date of this decree, but it could not, at the latest, have been later than 4.2. 
54, in which year Claudius died. Now the Acts gives us distinct information that 
between this first arrival at Corinth and St. Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem there were the 
following intervals of time, viz.: From arriving at Corinth to reaching Antioch 
154 years, from reaching Ephesus to leaving Ephesus 2: years, from leaving Ephesus 
to reaching Jerusalem 1 year. (See Acts xviil. xix. and xx.) These make together 
5x4 years; but to this must be added the time spent at Antioch, and between Antioch 
and Ephesus, which is noë mentioned, but which may reasonably be estimated at 
4 year. Thüs we have 5% years for the total interval. Therefore the arrest of St 
Paul at Jerusalem was probably not later than (54<45:;—) 4.p. 59, and may have 
been earlier ; which agrees with the result independently arrived at, that if was 
actually in 4.D, 58. 

It is impossible for any candid mind to go through euch investigations as these, 
without seeing how strongly they confirm (by innumereble coincidences) the historical 
sccuracy of the Acts of the Apostles, 


INDEX, 


À. 


Agpras, on the destruction of 
by St. John, ii. 89 note, 

Acamas, promontory of, i. 159. 

Acco, ii. 281. k 

Achai, i. 916; harbours of, 412; province of, unier 
the Romans, 416. 

Acre, St. Jean d’, ii. 231. . . 

Acrocorinthus, the, i- 412; its importance, 45. ; 
views from its summit, 40. . 

Acropolis, the, i. 846, 854: wood-eut view of the 
ruins of the, 356; view of the, restered, 876. 

Acts of the Apostles, i. 181. 

Adramyttium, i. 279; ii. 810. 

Ægina, island of, i. 845. 

Afium-Karahissar, i. 271. 

Agabus, the prophet, 1. 127; ii. 288 .. : 

Agora, the, of Athens, i. 854. . 

Agricola, i, 15. . ee 

Agrippa, Herod, grandson of Herod the Great, i, 
111; his death, 128. ‘ 

Agrippa IL, ii, 272. 

Aizani, à. 277, 218. 

Ak-Sher, i, 271. 

Alban, Mount, ii. 860. 

Albinus, i, 289 note. . 

Alcibiades, character of, i. 8656; fortifications of, 
at Cos, üi, 220. 

Alexander the coppersmith, ti. 85, 87. 

Alexander the Great, i. 7, 9; at Pamphylia, 168, 

Alexandria, eminence of, ii. 808. 

Alexandria Troas, i, 280, 281; harbour of, 282. 

Ali Pasha, Governor of Bagdad, i. 187. 

Almalee, in Lycia, i. 167. 

Almsgiving amongst the Jews, 1. 66. 

‘“ Aliar of the Twelve Gods*” at Athens, i, 854; to 
the “ Unknown God,’' 864, 

Amphipolis, i. 819. 

Amphitheatres in Asia Minor, ii. 200, 

Amplias, ü. 195. 

Amyntas, king of Galatia, i. 25, 186. 

Ananias, i. 98, 94, 

Ancyra, description of, î, 272, 278. 

Andrea, Cape St. i. 189. 

Andriace, ii, 815. 

Androclus, founder of Ephegus, ii. 71. 

Andronicus, “ kinsman ” of St. Paul, ii. 193. 

Anemone Appenina, the, in Pisidia, i. 167 note. 

Anemurium, cliffs of, i. 159. 

Ancyra, f. 247 note. 

Annæus Novatus. See Gallio. 

Antioch, i, 109; Jewish Christians in, 116 ; descrip. 
tion and history of the city, 121 ef seq. ; earth 
quake and famine in, 126; a revelation at, 192, 

Antioch in Pisidia, i. 168; identified with the 
modern town of Jalobatch, 169; its foundation, 
170; called Cæsaria by Augustus, 4h. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 1.26, 27 noie, 

Antiochus Soter, i. 246. 

Antigonia Troas. See Alexandria Troas. 

Antinomianism, Corinthian, i. 458 ; ii, 151. 

Antinomians, ii, 81. 

Antipas, son of Herod the Great, i, 28, 


the Temple of Diana 


Antipater, i. 27. 

Antipatris, il 269. 

Antonia, the fortress, ii. 251. 

Antonine Jtinery, i. 817, 818. 

Antoninus, Pius, i. GTI. 

Anxur, ii. 856, 858. 

Apelles, ii, 198. do 

Apollo Patrous, temple of, i, 355. . 

Apollonia identified by Mr. Arundell,i 188. 

Apollonia on the Adriatic, description cf, i. 89 . 

Apollonius of Tyana, i. 12) note ; notice of the 4 
of, 344. - 

Apollos, i. 446: ii. 18 ef seg. ; followers of, 81. 

Apostles, Acts of the, i., 131; their office in th 
Primitive Church, 482. 

Apostles and Elders, letter of the, to the Olhris'ians 
of Antioch, i, 221. 

Apostolic Church, the, i. 65. 

Appian Way, ii. 354. 

Appii Forum, ï, 859. 

Appendix: I. On the Date of the Pasforal Epistlee, 
Hi. 533. II. Chronological Table, 542, 

Aquila, i. 856, 888, 422 ; ii. 19, 83 note. 

Aquila, the translator of the Old Testament inéa 
Greek, i. 887. 

Arabia, the word, i. 96. 

Aram, ji. 85, 

Aramæan Jews, i. 85. 

Aratus, the Greek poet of Cilicia, i. 878 rote. 

Araunabh, threshing-floor of, ii. 246, 

Archelaus, son of Herod, ji. 28; his banishmend, . 


Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, i. 248, 

Archippus, ii. 21. 

Areopagus, i. 846, 854; description of the, 376. 

Aretas, King of Petra, i. Sl; coins of, 10T. 

Arethusa, pass of, i. 820, 

Argæus, mount, i. 186, 

Argo, the ship, 1, 414. 

ÂAricia, town of, ii. 860. 

Aristarchus, ii. 811, 

Aristobulus, ii. 198. 

Aristotle, i. 859. 

Artemio, i. 140. 

Artemisian festival, ii. 83, 

Artemision, the Greek month, ii. 88. . 

ne” the word as used by the ancients, i, 237 4 

eg. - 

Asia Minor, robbers in, i. 162: “ water-floods * 
of, 163; caravans in, 165; table-lands of, 168 ; 
political divisions of, 235. 

Asiarchs, the, ii. 83. 

Aspendus, i, 160. : 

“ Assemblies of the Wise,” i. 59. 

Assize-towns of the Romans, ii. 82 

Assos, i. 219; notice of, ii, 209. 

Asycritus, ü. 194, 

euian religion, notice of t i . 
Athenodorus, 1. 165, . nes À. 869 
êns,; compared with Corinth, i. 88: scene 
around, 846; description of the city of, 858 
Seg.; its % carefulness in religion,” 868; pagan 
ism of, compared vrith Christianity, 881 
Athos, Mount, i. 284, 956, 214, 849. ‘ 
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Attaleïa, bay of, i. . 159 ; town of, 161; history and ! 
description of, 200. | 

Attalus Philadelphus, i i. 161. 

Attalus IIT., King of Pergamus, i i. 249. 

Attica, description of, i. 846. 

f* Augustan Band,” the, i î. 28. 

Augustine, St. on the names 
6 Paulus,” i. 152. : 

Aulon, pass of, i. 820. 

Avercus, Lacus, ii. 852. 


Axius river, i. 814. 
B. 
Batæ, ii, 852, 


Balsamites. See Nicolaitans, 

Barjesus, the Sorcerer, i, 147. 

Barnabas at Antioch, i. 108, 118; accompanies 
St. Paul to Jerusalem, with contribution-money 
in time of famine, 127; becomes one of the 
teachers at Antioch, 181 ; departs for Cyprus, 
134 ; arrives at Selucia, 187: at Salamis, 138; 
at Paphos, 141; brought before Ser gius Paulus, 
148; visits Pamphylia, 158; arrives at Perga, 
160; at the table-land of Asia Minor, 167; 
reaches Antioch in Pisidia, 174; accompanies 
St. Paul to the synagogue there, 174; expelled 
from the city, 181; journeys towards Lycaonia, 
181; reaches Iconium, 182: flies from à conspi- 
racy of the Iconians to destroy him, 165; 
reaches Lystra, 188 ; goes to Derbe, 198; turns 
back and re-visits Lystra, Iconium, and An- 
tioch, 199; reaches Perga, 200; accompanies 
St. Paul to. Jerusalém, 211: arr ives there, 218; 
his address to the Christian conference at Jeru: 
salem, 215; returns to Antioch, 220; quarrels ; 
with and separates from St. Paul, 232: his sub- 
sequent life, 258. 

Basil, St. i. 871. 

Basilicas, the Pauline, ii. 471, 472. 

Basilides, the Gnostic, i. 459 notes 

Baptism, infant, i. 296. 

Baris, ii, 251. 

Bÿua, the, i 419 note ; ii. 252 

Bonjanin, lot of, i. 58. 

Berenice, i, 25, 948 ii. 294. 

Berœa, description of, i. 389. 

Bethsaida, city of, i. 55. 

Bethesda, pool of, ii. 252, 

Bin-bir-Kilisseh, i. 188. 

Bishop, office of, in the Primitive Church, i. 438, 

Bithynia, description of, i. 240, 

Bovillæ, ii, 862. 

Buldur, mar ble road at, i. 16€: lake of, 168, 

Burrus, the prætorian prefect, ii. 864. 


C. 


«Saulus” ani 


Cabbala, the, i. 86. 

Capua, il. 851. 

Cæsar, J..i 147. 

Cæsarea, 1. 27,28, 115; its theatre, 198 : descrip- 
tion of the city, à ii. 260, 

Caïus or Gaïus, i. 400. . 

Caligula, i. 82, 110. 

Campagna of Rome, i fi. 861, 

Campanian Way, ii. 855. 

: Candace, Queen, i. 19. 

Cappadocia, description of, Î, 24$. 

Capreæ, island of, ji, 850. 

Casilinum, ii. 857. 

Casius, Mount, i. 138. 

Catarrbactes river, i. 159. 

Cayster river, ii. 18. 

Caystrian meadows, il. Ti. 

Cenchrez, i. 848 ; notice of, 421; its geographical 
position, ii. 195 note. 

Cephas, the name, îi, 84 note. 

Cephisus river, i. 849, 859, 886. 

Ceramicus, the, at Athens, i. 858. 

Ceres, temple of, at Athens, i. 853. 

Cerinthus, his doctri ines, i. 457. 

Cerenitis, lake, i. 819. 

Cestrus river, i. 159. 

Charity amongst the early Christians, . 190. 

“ Chiefs of Asia, it. 84. 

Chios, ii. 18, 911. 

Chittim, i Î. 155. 


Chloe, family of, ii. 80. 

Chrestus, i. 8S6. 

Chrysorrhoas river, i. 88 

Chrysostom, John, i, 274, 

Christianitz and Judaism, i i. 81, 82. 

Christianity, dissemination of, in Antioch in Pist 
dia, i. 180 ; compared with Greek philosuphy 


868 ; its foundation in Achaia, ii. 16; in Rome, s 


founder of, not known, 155. 


AL Christians,?” the name when first used, i. 118; 


extract from William of Tyre respecting, 120. 
Church, the Apostolie, i, 65; charity of its mem- 
bers, 66; first aspect of the, 66, 67 ; formation 
of the Érst, of united Jews and Gentiles, 190 ; 
controversy i in the, 204 ; great conference of the 
Apostles and Elders of the, at Jerusalem, 214 ; 
its decrees, 217 ; foundation of the, in Macedo- 
nia,.28$; constitution of the primitive, 481, 482 
eë seg.; ordinances-of the, 487 ; festivals of” the, 
449 ; divisions in the, 441 ; heresies in the, 445, 


Church of Philippi, ü. 92; veneration of for St. 
Paul, 26. ; its liber entr à to the Aposile, 98, 123. 

Church of lyre, ä. 229, 2 

Church, the Roman, ii. SL. 

Cibyra, «the Birmingham of Asia Minor,” i, 167. 

Cicero, i. 14, 15; as governor of. Cilicia, 24; at 
Athens, 360. i 

Cilicia, i. 14, 19; Rough. Cilicia, 90 ; Flat Cilicia, 
2%1;asa Roman province, 93 + under Cicero,24; 
description of, 249. 

& Cilician Gates” the, i. 199.. 

“Cilicium” tents, 1. 4T, 168. 

Cimon, statue of, i. 851. 

Cimon cf Athens, bis victory over the Perslans ai 
Plata and Salamis, i. 160. 

Cithæron, bills of, i. 845. 

Claudia, ii. 474, 454 note. 

Claudius Lysias, ii. 254; letter of, to Felix, 270. 


Claudius, the Emperor, i ii. 111, 113: his edict bau- ‘ 


ishing the Jéws from Rome, i ï. 885. 

Cnidus, notice of, ii. 221, 818. ‘ 

Colossæ, il. 4, 18; description of, ii. 68 note. 

Colosse in Phrygia, i i. 279 note. 

Colossians, Epistle to the, i ii. 884. 

Colossus at Rhodes, the, ii. 228. 

Colonna, Cape, i. 845, 846.” | 

Colony, constitution ofa Roman, i 1. 292. 

Commerce, Roman, ii. 807. 

Conference, great, of the Apostles and Eiders at 
Jerusalem, i. 214, 215. 

Constantia, i. 141. 

Consular Way, ii. 855. 

NT RS for poor Jewish Christian, i ii, 120, 

Conventus, ii. 82 note. 

Converts in the household of Nero, ii. 488. 

Coracesium, ciiffs of,1.159. 

Coressus mountains, ii. T0. 

Corinth, i. 848,888, 885, 411 ; its early history, 414 
urider the Romans, 415; its destruction by Mum- 
mius, 415; re-establishment ôf the. importance 
of the city under Julius Cæsar, 416; tumult 
at, 420. 

Corinthian Church, state of, in time of Ste Paul, 
ii. 1583 îts subsequent character, <b., 0. 
Corinihians, First Epistle to the, ïi. 38: “econd, 

IT. 

Corinthians, licentiousness of the, ii, 27, 98. 

Cornelius, i. 106, 118; conversion of, 114, 115. 

Corn-vessels of Beyh, ii. 808. 

Cos, island of, ii. 219. 

Cotyæum, i. 2TT. ” 

Council-house of Athens, i i, 356. 

Cragus, Mount, ii. 225. 

Crassus,'i. 147. 

Crenides, city of, i. 295, 

Crescens, ii. 467. 

Crispus, ‘‘ruler of the Synagogue,” i, 400. 


-| Crœsus and the ‘ Ephesian Letter rs," ii. 21. 


Cumæ, ii. 852. 

Cuspius Fadus, ii. 253. 
Cybistra, i. 26. 
Cydnus, the river, i. 22, 48. 


Cyprus, i. 17, 116, "117, 184 : as a Roman provinces 


i. 141, 142; history of, ï. 155. 


D, 


Dalmalia, il. 126. oo. 
Damaris, the female convert at Athens, i. 881. 
Damascus, i.. 82; roads from, to Jerusalem, 84; 
history of, 86. 
Daphne, is 125, LL, 
Deiotarus, King of Galatia, i. 229. 
Delos, slaye-trade of, i. 20 
Demas, ii. 878. . - . Loc 
. Demetrius and tbe silversmiths, ii. 85, - . 
… Demoniac slave, the, at Philippi, i. 800, 301. 
Demoniacs, the, of the New Testament, i. 298. . 
Demosthenes, statue of, i, 854. 
Demus, the, of Thessalonica, i. 834, 
Denarius, silver, i. 3 © 
Derbe, city of, 1. 188, 198, 257, 261. 
& Devil,” and ‘ dæmon,/? i. 299. 
Dicæarchia, it, 852. | ‘ 
Diana, temple of, at Perga,i. 169; statue of, by 
Praxiteles, 857. LR ‘ + 
Diana of Ephesus, worship of, ii. 21; Temple of 
Ephesus, 73; worship of, TT. ee 
Dinocrates, 1. 9. ce 
Dionysius, the convert at Athens, i 881. 
Diogenes, tomb of, ii. 196 note. 
Dium, i. 342, . 
Drachma, the, ii. 24 note. - 
Drepanum, promontory of, i. 159. 
Drusilla, wife of Felix, ii. 286. 
Dyrrhachium, i. 822 note, 


E. 


Easter, ii. 208. : 
Ebionites, the, i. 458. 
Edessa, i. 338 note. 
Egnatia, Via, î. 816. : 
Egyptian corn-vessels, ii. 
Elder, the name, i. 438. 
Elogium, i. 8. | 
Eiymas Barjesus, 1. 147. - 
Fpenetus, the frst-fruits of Achaia.” i, 899; ii. 


Epaphras, ii. 21, 879, 388. 
Epaphroditus, ii. 490, 422, 485. . : 
“ Ephesian letters,” ii. 21, 
Ephesian magie, ii. 21 


803, 809. 
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& 
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Eurymedon river, i. 159, 160. 
Eutychus, restored to life by 
Exorcists, Jewish, ii. 28, 
Eyerdir, lake of, i. 168. ” 


St. Paul, il. g0r.. … 


EF. 

Fair Havens, ii. 320. 

Famagousta, i. 189. ee L 
Felix, ü. 215; summoned to Rome, 289. 


Fellows, Sir C., on places in Lyÿcia and Asia 
Minor visited by St. Paul, i. 849, éé se. 


Festivals of the Primitive Church, i, 440. 


Festus, ïi. 291. . 
Formiæ, ii. 857. . 7 
Fundi, plain of, ii. 85S. 

Furies, sanctuary of the, i. 855. 


G. 


l'Gaggitas river, i, 29. 


| Galatia, description of, i. 243; 
Galatians, Epistle to the, ü, 135; note on the 


Gaïus or Caius, i. 836 ; ii. 194, ; 
foundation af, 246,. 
chronology of the, i. 227. ° 
Galen, i, 145. ‘ 

Gallesus, precipices of, ii. 70. 
Galli, the, of Galatia, i.. 278. ‘ 
Gallio, originally called Annæus Novatus, pro-côn- 
-sul of Achaïa, i, 4iT. - . . ‘ 
Gallogræcia, i, 244 note. 

Gamaliel, i.. 56, 67. Le 

Gamés of Asia and Ephesus, ii. 88. 

Gate of St. Stephen, i. 74. .- — 
Gauls, settlement of the, în Asia ;.i. 244. 

Gazith or the ‘ Stone Chamber,” i.:70. 

Gentiles at the Synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia, i. 
178; addressed by St. Paul, 179 ; their recep- 
tion of the Word of God, 130; religiousiy and 
socially separated from the Jews, 2050.. 

Gibea, i. 53. | 

Gilboa, Mount, i. 53. 

Gnosticism, ii, 898 ef seg. 

Gophna, ii. 267. 


‘| Gospel first preached in Europe, i. 295. 


Ephesians, Epistle to the, ii, 399 ; parallelism be-: 


tween it and the Œpistle to the Colossians, 412... 
Éphesus, its geographical position, ii. 18; descrip- 
tion of, 69 ; its natural advantages, 70 ; founda- 
dation of the city, 4b.: its present appearance, 
T1; its celebrated temple, 78 ; political constitu- 


# Grecians,”’ i. 36. - 

Greek tongue, i. 10; a theological language, 10; 

: + universal spread among the educated classes, 
5. - 

Greeks, the, i, 8: social condition of, 11. 


.Grego, Cape, i. 139. 


tion of, 80; tumult in the city, 86, 87; speech 


of the town-clerk, 87. 
Ephraim, hills of, üi. 268, 
Epistles of St. Paul; First Epistle to the Thessa- 

lonians, ji. 390; Second Epistle to the Thesalo- 

nians, 402 ; First Epistle to the Corimthians, ii. 

88; Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 97: 

Épistle to the Galatians, 135; Æpistle to thé 

-Romans, 157 ; Epistle to Philemon, 880 ; to the 

Colossians, 884; to the Ephesians, 899 ; to the 

spuippians, 428 à pis Epistle to Timotheus, 
; Second to Timot 5; Epi 

Hobrate AL. eus, 475; Epistle to the 

Epistles, Pastoral, on the date of the, 533 

 Jiar words and phrases in the, ii, 540, 

Épipolæ, ii. 848, 

Epictetus, philosophy of, i. 871. 

Épicureans, their philosophy, i. 369. 
“Fpicurus, garden of, i. 860; notice of him, 309 

Epiphau'us, bishop of Salamis, i. 

Fponymi, the, i. 855. 

Erastus, it. 29, 195. 

Erectheium, the, i. 358. 

lssenes, the, i. 34. 

Bski-Karahissar, i 271. 

Ftesian winds, ii, 305, 

Euboœn, island of, i. 345, 

funice, mother i i. 195 

Era ne tag of Timotheus, i. 195 

Kuroerlvinn the, ii. 


; pecu- 


171 note, 253, 


*“ 


825. 
LS 


Gregory Nazianzene, St., i. 872. 
Groiins, on the names ‘* Saulus” and “ Paulus,” i, 
51. 


FH. 


Hæmus, Mount, ii. 227. 

Haliacmon river, i. 889. . 

Hannibal, in the fleet of Antiochus, i, 169. 

Harmodius anû Aristogeiton, statues of, 1. 855. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, its authorship, üi. 508, 513; 

is jeaders, 509 ; its object, 515; text of Epistle, 

Helena, mother of King Izates, i, 126. 

Hellenist Jews, i. 85. 

Heresies inthe Primitive Church, 5. 445, 446; in hs 

latter Apostolic Church, 456, 

Hermas, ii. 194. 

Hermes, ii. 194, 

Hermon, Mount, i. 85. 

Hermus river,i.278., . 

Herod Agrippa, I. i. 28, 111. 

Herod Agrippa, IL, ii, 272. 

Herod Antipas,i, 81. 

Herodion, ii. 198, : : 

Herod, King of Ohalcis, ii. 274. - 

Herod the Great, i 97; interview with Augustur, 
4b.; death of, 54. | 

Herodians, the, i. 34. 


‘Herod’s theatre and amphitheatre, ii. 200: 


Herostratus, ii. T4. 
Hillel, Jewish sehool of, i, 56, 5T. 
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. Hospitality, Christian, i, 29€, 297. 
Hymettus, Mount, i. 846, 847. 


JL. 


Iconium {modern Komeh), i. 182; its history, 40. 
Ilissus, river, i: 349. 
Imbros, island of, i. 286. - 
Hiyricum, i. 316; Greek, ii. 126: Roman, 126. 

- Informers at Rome, ii. 469. 
Introduction, i. ix, 
Isauria,i. 20. : 
Isaurian robbers, i. 162. 
Isbarta, i, 164 nofe. 
Isthmian Games, ii, 198. 
Isthmian stadium, note on the, ii. 196. 
Isthmus, notice of the, i. 410. 
“Italian Band,” the, i. 28. 
“Italian Cohort,” the, of Cornelius, i., 116. . 
Italy, misery of, during Rome’s splendour, i. 14. 
Izates, King of Adiabene, i, 19, 126, 


J, 


Jacob’s Well, i. 85. 

James, St., i. 127. 

James the 
ence of Christians at Jerusalem, #0. ; ii. 288. 

Jason, i. 383; ii. 194. ‘ 

Jebel-el-Akrab, i. 188. 

Jerusalem, state of, under the Romans, i. 55 ; con- 
ference at between the Christians and the Pha- 
rasaic Christians, i. 214, 

Jewish exorcists, ii. 28. 

Jewish mode of teaching, i. 58. 

Jewish names, history of, i. 150. 

Jewish spiritual pride and exclusive bigotry, 1 

Jews, language spoken by, at the period :of the 
Apostles, i. 8; religious civilization of the, 4; 


influence of, on the heathen world, 7; their dis-: 


persion, 16; colony of, in Babylonia, £b.; in 
Lydia and Phrygia, 17; in Africa, 60. ; in Alex- 
andäria, 4b.; in Europe, 18; in Rome, 40. ; their 
proselytes, -4b.;: forcibly incorporated with 
aliens, 19: Jews in Arabia, 46. ; in the east of 
the Mediterranéan, 46. ; Jewish sects, 32 ; Jews 
not unfrequentig Roman citizens, 46; state of 
the Jews after the death of Herod, 56; mode of 
teaching amongst, 58;. alhnsgiving amongst, 
65, 66; numerous in Salamis, 140 ; insurrection 
of, at Salamis, 4b.; synagogue of, at Antioch în 
Pisidia, 171; their spiritual pride and exclusive 
bigotry, 179; intrigues of Judaizers at Antioch, 
210; their influential position at Thessalonica, 
826; colony of, at Berœa, 840; in Athens, 863: 
in great numbers in Athens, 885 ; banished from 
Rome by command of the Emperor Claudius, 
äb.; colonies of, in Asia Minor, 886, 887 ; their 
charges against St, Paul at Corinth, 419; Jews 
at Ephesus, 423; their irritation at the pro- 
gress of Christianity, ii. 201; their conspiracy 
to take the life of St. Paul in the isthmus, 202; 
their hatred of the Roman soldiers at Jerusalem, 
258; their indignation at the appearance of &t. 
Paui in the temple, 245; slaughter of Jews in 
the streets of Cæsarea, 281; Jews in Rome, 

: 869. 

Joannes, Vincente, i. T4 note. : 

John, the Baptist, ii. 18; disciples of the, 183. 

John, $t., i. 127; his meeting with St. Paul, 219. 

Johu, ‘whose surname was Mark,” i. 129, 159; 

“leaves St. Paul and Barnabas and returns to 
Jerusalem, 161, 221, 253. 

Jonathan, the high priest, ii, 275. 

Joppa, i. 28. v 

Joses, the Levite of Cyprus, i. 117. 

Judaïzers generally, i. 444. 

Judæa, history of, ii. 273; geographical position 
of, f. 7; notices of, 19; political changes in, 27; 
state of, 54. 

Judas, i. 220, 222. 

Julia, ii 194. 

Tuliur, city of, i. 55. 


Just, i. 216: his address to the confer- 


INDEX. 


Julias, the centurion, 279 
Junias, ‘“kinsman * of St. Paul, ii, 198, 
Justus, i 399. Foie 


_K. 


Kara-dagh, or Black Mountain, i. 188. 
Kara-dagh, view of, i. 262,  . 

‘ Keys, The,” i. 139. . 

Kiutayo. See Cotyæum. 

Keïdec, i. 139. 

Konieh. See Iconium. 

Konieh, baïtle of, i. 258 note. 


L. 
Ladik, i, 271. 
Laodicea, church of, ii. 898. 
Lasæa, ii, 320, 
Latmus, Mount, ïi. 219. : 
Lebanon i. 20. 
Lectum, Cape, ïi. 208. 
Legions, Roman, ii. 277. 
Leoni, Port (the Piræus), i. 349 nos. 
Lemnos, i, 285. . 
Leonor, the Gaulish chieftain, 1. 246. * 
Libertines, synagogue of the, î. 66. 
Lirayra, Greek tablets at, i. 166. 


T Lious, ii. 474. 


Liris river, ü. 857. . 

Lois, grandmother of Timotheus, i. 198, 

Longinus, governor of Syria, ii. 258. 

# Long legs ”” of Athens, the, i, 350, 

‘Long walls ?? of Athens, i. 350. 

Lucius of Cyrene, i. 131, 182. 

Lucrine Take, oyster beds of, ii, 351. . 

Luke, St. his meeling with St. Paul, Suas anë 
Timotheus at Alexandria Troas, i. 284; they 
saïl from Trons, 285: arrive at Samotlrace, 
286 ; reach Philippi, 290, left behind at Phi- 
lippi, 811; visited by Sf. Paul at Philippi, üi. 
203 ; they both saïl from Philippi and arrive at 
Troas, 205 ; leaves Troas and arrives at Assos, 
208 ; at Miletus 214 ; at Patara, 226; at Tyre, 
228 ; at Cæsarea, 282 ; at Jerusalem, 236 ; writes 
his Gospel, 288; accompanies St. Paul from 
Cæsarea to Rome, 811 ; remains with him till 

. the death of St. Paul, 812-486. ‘ . 

Lutar, the Gaulish chieftain, i.-245, 

Lycabettus, i. 347. . 

Lyceum, the, i. 359. 

Lydia, i, 198. 

Lydia her profession of faith and baptism, 1 


Lydius, the Isaurian robber, i. 163 note. 
Lycaonia, i. 155. : 
Lystra, city of, 1. 187 ; visited by St, Paul, 100. 


M. 


Macedonia Prima, 1. 815; Quarta, 215 note; Se- 
cunda, 815.  . ; | 

Macedonians, liberality of the, ii. 122. 

Macedonia Tertia, i. 815 mate. . 

Meander, valley of the, i. 170; river, ü. 21£ 
na 


Magicians, oriental, i. 146, sg . 
Magnesia, ii. 214 note 

Malea, Cape, i. 412. 

Manaen, foster-brother of Heroë Antipas, i 181 
Marathon, i. 345, 

Marius, i, 147. 

Mark, John. Sc John Mark 

Martyn, Henrÿ, i, 274. , 

Mary, ii. 1983. : 

Massicus Hills, ii. 357. 

Megabyzi, or priests of Diana, ii. 78. 

Melissæ, or priestesses of Diana, ii, 79. 

Melita, üi. 841, 843. 

Mereurius, Propylæus, î. 857. 

Mesogæa, region of the, i. 34û 

Messopis, ii. 70 . 


INDEX. 


. Milestone, the Golden, i. 355. 
- Miletus, à. 18,214. 
Minerva Promachus, i. 348, 353 ; statue of, 858. 
Minerva Hygieia, statue of, i. 857. 
Minturnæ, ii. 357, . 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, i. 248. 
Mitylene, notice of, ii. 208. 
$ Mnason of Cyprus,” à. 117 ; ii, 235... 
Mnesicles the architect, i. 857 note 
Mummwius, i. 415. . . 
Munychia, height of the, 1. 549. 
Muratori’s Canon, ïi. 438. 
Museum of Athens, the, i. 846. 
Mycale, it, 212, 
Myra, ii. 815. . 
Mysia, descripüon of, i. 276. 
N. 
Narcissus, ii. 193, . 
Navigation of the ancients, i. 300, ef seg 
tNazarenes,? 1. 119. 
Nazarites, the, i. 422; the four, ii, 240, 24L, vow 
of, ii..248. , 


Neapolis, or Nablous, i. 84. 

Neapolis of Macedonia, i. 287, 288. 

Neékopos, ü.79. | 

Nereus, il, 194. 

Nero, his marriage with Poppæa, ii. 421. 

Nero, ii. 442. . 

Neptune, his statue at Athens, îi. 353. 

Nestor, tutor of Tiberius, i. 106. 

“Nicholas of Antioch,? 1 19. 

Nicholas, St., ii 315. 

Nicolaitans or Balaamites, i. 457. 

Nicomedes IIL., king of Bithynia, i. 241. 

Nicopolis, ï. 128 noie. 

Nicopolis in Epirus, ii. 465. 

Nicosia, i. 140. 

Nizib, battle of, i, 258 moe. 

Note on certain Legends connected with St. Paul’s 
death, il. 488 ; on the heresies of the later Apos- 
tolie age, i..456; on the parallelism between 


the Epistles to the Colossians and the Ephesians, 


ü. 413. 
Nymphs of the Demus, 1. 356. 


O. 


Oleander, the, in the Levant, i 166 

Olives, Mount of, ii. 250. . 

Olympas, it. 194.7 | 

Olympus, Mount, i. 314, 815. 

Onesimus, the slave, ii. 879. 

Onesiphorus, ii, 478. 

Onkelos, i. 58. . 

Orontes, valley of the, i. 20; the rirer, 1 122: 
description af the, 185 . 

Ortigia, ii. 348. 

Overseer, ofice of, in the primitive Church, i 453. 


P. 


Pactyas, Mount, ii. 70. 

Painted Porch,’? the, 1. 368. 

Palatine, the, ii. 418. 

Paley’s Horæ Paulinæ, ii 26 nos, 

Pallas, death of, ii. 422. 

Pamphylia, i. 159; sea of, 4. 

Pamphylia, description of, i. 242. 

Pangæus, Mount, 1. 287. 

Paoli, village of, in Pisidia, i. 164 nofe. 

Faphos, i. 141 ; New, history of, 156 ef seg. ; Old, 

« 6. 

Parnes, hills of, i. 346, 347. 

Paroreïa, in Phrygia, 1. 169. 

Parthenon, the, at Athens, i. 858, 

Patara, harbour of, ii, 225. : 

Patrobas, ii. 194. . . 

Paul, St. a Pharisee, i. 88; language of his m- 
faney, 39 ; his childhood at Tarsus, 40 ; his de- 
seent from Benjamin, 48 ; his early education, 
#3, 49; period of his birth, 44; his station in 
Vite, 47; his boybood, 51 ; sent to Jerusalem, 
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52;.his study there, 68; his early manhood, . 
64; his taste for Greek literature, 65 ; his pres- 
ence at the death of St. Stephen, 74; his perse- 
cution of the Christians, 78; his journey te 


. Damaseus, 82, 83 ; importance. of his conver- 


sion, 89; vision of Jesus Christ, 90 ; his call, 
91; his blindness, 98; his recovery of sight, 
95: his baptism, 4. ; his journey into Arabia 
Petræa, 96 ; his return to Damascus, 99 ; con- 
spiracy to assassinate him,100 ; his escape, #b.; 
his return to Jerusalem, 101; his meeting with 
the Apostles, 103: he withdraws to Syria and 
Cilicia, 105 ; travels with Barnabas to Antioch, 
118 ; carries the contribution money from An- 
tioch to Jerusalem, in time of famine, 127 ; de- 
parts for Cyprus, 154: arrives at Seleucia.. 188 . 
at Salamis, 16. ; at Paphos, 141: his denuneia- 
tion of Elymas Barjesus, 148, 149 ; his name 
chaëged to Paux, 149 ; visits Pamphylia, 158 ; 
arrives at Perga, 160 ; journeys to the table- 
land of Asia Minor, 167; reaches Antioch in 
Pisidia, 1743 his address to the Jews in the 
synagogue there, 175 ; impression made on bis 

hearers, 178 ; scene on the following Sabbath, 


* 179; expelled from the synagogue, tb. ; turns 


from the Jews and preaches to the Gentiles, 4. ; 
journeys towards Lycaonia, 181; arrives at 
Jconium, 182; escapes from a conspiracy to 
crush him, 185 ; reaches Lystra, 188 ; his mira- 
cle there, 191 ; worship offered to him, 192 ; his 
address to the Lystrians, 193; stoned in the 


- city, 196 ; recovers from apparent death, 197; 


travels to Derbe, 198 ; revisits Lystria, Iconium 
and Antioch, 199 : reaches Perga, 200; travels 
to Jerusalem, 211 ; his companions on the jour- 
ney, 4%. ; his arrival at the Holy City, 218 ; his 
address Lo the conference of Cbristians in Jeru- 
salem, 215 ; public recognition of his mission 
to the heathen, 219 ; his meeting with St. John, 
46. ; returns to Antioch, 220; rebukes St. 
Peter for his weak conduct, 224 : St. Paul’s per- 
sonal appearance, 4b. ; St. Peter’s reconciliation 
with him, 226; he proposes to Barnabas to visit 
the Churches, 250 ; quarrels and separates from 
Barnabas, 261, 252; takes Silas with him into 


Cilicia, 254; takes Timotheus into companion- 


ship,265; reaches Iconium.,268; journeys through 
Phrygia, 271; arrives at Galatia, 274 : his sick- 
mess, 1.; his reception there, 275 ; journeys to 
the Ægean, 277; arrives at Alexandria Troas, 282; 
is joined by St. Luke at Troas, 284 ; they sai 
from Troas, 285; arrive at Samothrace, 286; 
reach Philippi, 290 ; St. Paul preaches the Gos- 
pel for the first time in Europe, 295 ; the de- 
moniac slave, 300 ; St. Paul scourged and cast 
into prison, 303 ; his conversion of the jaïlor, 
307 ; released from prison, 810 ; leaves Philippi, 
818 ; arrives at Thessalonica, 821; visits the 
#ynagogue at Thessalonica, 825 ; subjects ofhis 
preaching, 326 ; his own labor for the means of 
support, 829 ; leaves Thessalonica for Beræa, 
888 ; arrives there, 840 ; leaves the city, 343; 
his arrival on the coast of Attica, 346 ; lands af 
Athens, 852; his reflectionsamidst the idolatry 
at Athens, 862; “left in Athens alone, à. 
addresses the Athenfans-in the Agora, 872; goes 
up to the hill of the Areopagus, 374 ; his speech 
to the Athenians, 378; departs from Athens, 
881 ; takes up his abode at Corinth, 4. ; his ad- 
dress to the Jews in the synagogue there, 389 : 
rejoïined by Silas and Timotheus, 16. ; writes his 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 390 ; heturns 
from the Jews to the Gentile, 399 : his vision 
401 ; writes his Second Epistle te the Thessalo: . 
nians, 402; continues to reside in Corinth, 406 : 
brought by the Jews before Gallio,. proconsul oË 
Achaïa, 418 ; who refuses to hear the charges 
419 ; departs from Achaia, 421 : takes his fare” 
well of the Church of Corinth, 4. ; sails from 
Cenchreæ by Ephesus to Cæsarea, 422 ; visita 
the synagogue at Ephesus, 4. '; reaches Cæsa.- 
ren, 424; leaves Cæsarea for Jerusalem, b.: 
visits Antioch for the last time, 495 ; departs 
from Antioch, ü. 11; arrives a£ Éphesus, 19 
the Magicians of Ephesus, 22: burning of the 
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mysthe books, 24 ; the Apostle pays à short visit 
to Corinth, 26 ; returns to Ephesus, 28 ; writes 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 83; his 
future plans, 67; Demetrius and the silver- 
smiths, 85; Cains and Aristarchus seizeû by 
the mob, 86 ; tumult in Ephesus, 87 ; St. Paul 
bids farewell to the Christians of Ephesus, 4. ; 
departs from the city, & ; arrives at Alexandria 
Troas, 91; preaches the Gospel there, 92; saïls 
from Troas to Macedonia, 46, ; lands at Nea- 
polis, 1b.:; proceeds to Philippi, 4.5; his love 
for the Philippian Cbristians, 4. ; passes over 
to Macedonia, 94; state of his bodily health, 
5b. ; rejoined by Titus, 4. : writes his Seconû 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 97; collects contri- 
butions for the poor Christians in Judæa, 120 ; 
he journeys southwards, 129 ; his feelings. on 
approaching Corinth, 130 ; state of the Galatian 
Church, 183; writes his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, 135; convinces the Corinthians of his 


Apostleship, 152 ; he punishes the disobedient 


by publicly casting them out of the Church, 5%. ; 
sends à letter by Phœbe to the Roman Church, 
154; his Epistle to the Romans, 156; conspir- 
acy of the Jews to take-his life, 202 ; flies from 
Corinth to Macedonia, tb. ; visits St. Luke at 
Philippi, 204; they leave Îhere together, tb. ; 
arrive at Troas, 205 ; St. Paul restares the life 
of Eutychus, 207 ; leaves Troas and arrives at 
Assos, 208 ; at Miletus, 214; his speech to the 
Ephesian presbyters there, 216; he departs 
from Miletus, 219; arrives at Patara, 226; saîls for 
Phonicia, 227 ; arrives at T'yre, 298 ; leaves Tyre, 
280 ; arrives al Cæ&sarea, 232 ; meeës with Philip 
the Evangelist, 4. ; warned by Agabus of dan- 
ger to be apprehended at Jerusalem, 233 ; sets 
out for Jerusalem, 284; his reception by the 
Presbyters, 237 ; advice of the Christians of 
Jerusalem to St. Paul, 240 ; the four Nazarites, 
1b. ; St. Paul seized at the festival of Pentecast, 
244 ; beaten by the mob, 253 ; rescued by Clau- 
dius Lysias, 254 ; his conversation with Lysias, 
tv. ; the Apostle addresses the multitude from 
the stairs, 255 ; their rage, 258 ; sentenced by 
Lysias to “receive the lashes ?? 259 ; asserts his 
rights as à Roman citizen, 4. ; taken before the 
Sanhedrin, 261; struck by order of the high- 
priest Ananias, tb. ; tumuit in the judgment- 
ball, 263 ; the Apostle taken back to the for- 
tress, 4. ; conspiracy to assassinate him, 264 ; 
‘ the plot discovered, 265 ; removed by Lysias to 
Cæsarea to be judéed by Felix, 266 ; ordered te 
be ‘kept in Herod’s prætorium, 271 ; summon- 
ed before Felix, 283 ; charges brought against 
‘him, tb. ; his speech beïore-Felix, 284 ; remand- 
ed, 286 ; brought up again before the governor, 
4b. ; imprisoned again, 287; brought before 
Festus, 291; his  Appeal to Cæsar,?? 40.; brought 
before Herod Agrippa IT., 294; his speecli to 
the king, 4%. ; departs from Cæsarea for Rome, 
810; puts info Sidon, 811 ; reaches, Myra, 315 ; 
Cnidus, 318; anchors at Fair Havens,. 320; 
sails from Fair Havens, 325; the storm, 326; 
.leaky state of the vessel, St, Paul's vision, 833 ; 
his address to the saiïlors, 4. ; they anchor for 
the night, 885 ; wrecked on the coast of Melita, 


841 ; his :niracles at Malta, 844; sails from 


Malta, 848; puts into Syracuse, 1. ; visits 
Rhegium, 349 ; reaches Puteoli, 4. ; journeys 
from Puteoli towards Rome, 355; reacbes 
Rome, 863 ; his interview with the Jews there, 
372 ; his occupations during his imprisonment 
at Rome, 377; Onesimus, 879; the Apostle 
writes his Epistle to Philemon, 880 ; writes his 
Epistle to the Colossians, 384: writes his Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians, 399 ; visited by Epaphro- 
ditus, 420 ; writes his Epistle to the Philippians, 
423 ; he makes many converts in Nero’s-‘house- 
hoïd, 433 ; his trial before Nero, 441 ; charges 
brought against him, 443 : acquitted, 446 ; ke 
goes to Asia and Spain, 4. ; writes his First 
Épistle to Timotheus, 449; writes. his ÆEpis- 
te to Titus, 461 ; his second imprisonment at 


INDEX, 


Rome, 467 first stage of his final trial, 471, te 
remanded to prison, 478; rites his Second 
Epistle to Timotheus, 475 ; his death, 486. 


. Pausanias, his visit to, and description of Athens, 


i. 845. - 
Pedalium, the, of Strabo and Ptolemy,'i. 159. 
Pediæus river, 4. 
Pella, i, 314. : 

Pentecost, feast of, at Jerusalem, ii. 242 
Perga, i. 60. 
Pericies, statue of, at Athens, i, 857. 


‘ Peripatetics, the, i. 249. 


Persis, ii. 193. 


‘Pessinus, i. 278. : 


Peter, St., i. ‘67, 115 ; in captivity, 128 ; his nd 
dress to the Conference of Christians at Jeru 
salem, 215, his weak conduct at Antioch, 293, 
openly rebuked by St. Paul, 224; St. Peter’s 
personal appearance, 1b.; his reconciliation 
with St. Paul, 226. 

Persecution af Nero, il. 484 note; 468, 

Petronius, i. 111. - 

Phaleric Wall, i, 851 note. 

Pharisees, the, i. 82 ; in Jerusalem, i. 22. 

Pharasaic Christians at Jerusalem, ii. 218. 

Phaselis, promontory of, i. 160 ; battles of, &. 

Philemon, ii. 21 ; Epistle to, ii. 881. ‘ 

Philip, son of flerod the Great, i. 28. 

Philip, tetrach of Gaulonitis, i. 55. 

Philip the Asiarch, ii. 86 note. | 

Philip the Evangelist, the companion of Stephen, 
1. 79 ; ii 282 ; his family, 4%. | 


Philippi, description of, i. 290. 


Philippians, Epistle to the, ii, 428. 
Philo, i. %*IIL à 


-Philologus, ü. 194 UT 
Philomelium, city of, i. 169 ; identified with A&- 


Sher, 169, 271,272  . 


Philosophy, Greek, notice of the older, i. 866. 


Æ 


later scliools, 370 ; spread of, 871. 


Phlegon, ii. 194. 
Phœbe of Cenchreæ, ii. 154. 
Phœnice, i. 212. 


Phœnicians, the, i, 9. T4 
Phoœnix, harbor of, ii. 322, 


Physicians among the ancients, i. 812, 813. 


Piræus, the, i. 846-349. 

Pisidia, i 162; robbers of, 1. ; violence of its 
fiooded rivers, 163; mountain scenery of, 165-168 

Platæa, battle of, i. 160. ‘ ‘ 

Plato, philosophy of, i. 866. | 

Pliny on the Conventus, or assize-town, ii. 82. 


‘Payx, the, i. 346, 354, 356. 


Polemo, IL, King of Pontus, i. 24, 25, 248. 

Politarchs, the, of Thessalonica, 1. 885. 

Polycarp, martyrdom of, ii. 86 note. 

Pompeiopolis, i. 21. 

Pompey the Great, ï, 21; in Damaseus, 26; et 
Jerusalem, 27. 

Pomptine marshes, ii, 859, 

Pontus, last king of, i. 25. 


.Pontus, description of, i. 248, 


Poppæa, ii. 422, 545. 

Posidonium at the Isthmus of Corinth, ii, 196. 

Posts established by Augustus, ii, 419, 

Prætorian Guards, ii. 278. 

Prætorium, ii. 416. 

Praxiteles, 353. 

“ Presidents of the Games”? ii. 88. 

Priam, Palace of, ii. 206. 

Prion, Mount, ii. 70, 89. 

Priscilla, i. 387, 388, 428 ; ii. 19 88 nos 

Proconsuls, 1. 142, et seg. 

Procuratores, Asiæ, ii. 51 note. 

Proprætors, 1 142, « seq. 

Proselytes, Jewish, 1. 18. ‘ 

Proselytes, female, at Damaseus, i. 19, 172..gcgs 
at Antioch in Pisidia, 171, 181 

Proseucha, at Lystra, 1, 198... 

Proseuchæ, i. 294. 

Ptolemais, ii. 281. 

Pudens, ï. 474. 

Puteoli, ii. 849-355 


INDEX. 


Pydua, 1.342. , . | 
Pythagoras, philosophy of, i, 866. 


_ a 


Quadratus, governor of Syria, ii. 274. 
Quartus, ii. 195. 


‘€ Rabbinisra,”? i. 56, 

Recorä-bouse of Athens, i. 355 

Remonûä on the Jewish dispersions, i. 18. 

Rhegium, il. 348. : 

Rhodes, notice of, ii. 221. 

Rhodian fleet at Phaselis, à, 160. 

Rhyndacus river, i. 278. ° 

Roman Church, of Gentile origin, ä, 165 ; name 
of founder not Enown, 4. ‘ ‘ 

Roman Amphitheatre, i.. 12; Army, the, ii. 276; 
Commerce, ii, 307; feet at Phaselis, i, 160; 
power in the East, i. 11; growth and govern- 
ment of, 12. 

Rome, description of, ii. 861. 

Rufus, ii. 194. 


S. 


Sadducees, the, i. 32. 

Sadducees, i. 67. 

Sagalassus, 1. 163. - 

St. John, at Epbesus, ii. 89, 

St. Paul’s Bay, view of, ii. 344. 

Salamis, i. 134, 189; copper mines at, 140 ; de- 
stroyed, 46. ; sea fight at, 46. noie: battle of, i. 
160, 345. 

Salonica, Gulf of, i. 843. 

Samaria, ii. 268. 

Samaritans, the, i. 35, 79, 80. 

Samian sbipbuilders, L 414. 

Samos, ii. 18. 

Samothrace, i. 282, 283, 286. 

Sangarius river, i. 217. 

Sanhedrin, the, i. 56, 69 ; 
syragogues, 81 : ii. 261, 

Saronic Gulf, i. 845. 

Sarus river, i. 260. 

Sav, village of, i. 164 nole. 

Sav-Sou river, i. 164 note. | 

Saul. See Paul, St. ‘Saul,”’ and ‘‘Paul,” the 

- . “words, i 46. 

Sceva, sons of, the exorcists, ji. 28, 
Schools, Jewish, i. 60 ; customs in, 61. 
Schmmai, Jewish school of, i. 56. 
Schœnus, port of, i. 418. 

Scio, ii. 211, 

Scylitzes Curopalates, i. 259 note. 

Secundus of Thessalonica, i. 836. 

Seleucia, foundation of, i. 122, 186 ; immense ex- 
“cavation at, 137 ; its excellent harbour, #. 

Seleueus Nicator, i. 122. 

Selge, 1.168 ; robbers of, 4. 

Seneca, the philosopher, i. 871, 417. 

Sergius Paulus, i. 141, 145, 146. 

Serres, i. 814 note. 

‘ Seven Capes,”? the, ii, 225. 

Sharon, plain of, ii. 268. 

Sheba, queen of, i. 19. 

Sbipbuilders of Samos, i. 414, 

Ships of the ancients, li. 800 e seg. 

Bide, i. 160. 

‘Bidon, notice of, if, 312. . 

Elas, i. 220, 222 ; accompauies St. Paul to Cilicia, 
i. 254 ; seourged and cast into prison at Philippi, 
£ 304; released from prison, 810: Jeaves Phi- 

_lippi, 318 ; visits the Synagogue at Thessalonica, 

817 ; accorapanies St. Paul to Berœa, 340 ; left 

behind with Timotheus, at Berta, 341 ; joins 

St. Paul at Corinth, 389 ; accompanies the Apos- 

tle to Ephesus, Cæsarea, and Jerusalem, 422- 

425 ; remains at Jerusalem, üt. 10. 
lanus tbe proconsul, ii. 81 note. 


its power over foreign 
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Silversmiths of Ephesus, ii. 85. 
Simeon, father of Gamaliel, i. 57. 
Simeon, son of Gamaliel, +. . 
Simeon, surnamed, Niger, i. 131, 182. 
Simon Magus, ii. 28 note. 
Sinuessa, ii 357. | 
Slave-trade of Delos, i. 20. 
Smyrna, ii. 18. 

Socrates, character of, i.865. 
Soli, town of, i. 21. : : 
Solomon, temple of, ii. 246. 
Solon, statue of, i. 854. 

Sopater of Berœa, i. 886. 
Sorcery, Jewish, ii. 25. 

Sosipater, ii. 195, 202. : : 
Sosthenes, chief of the Corinthian Jewish seyna 
gogue, i. 419 ; beaten by the Greek mob, 420. 

Spruner’s ‘ Atlas Antiquus,”i 236 note. 

Stachys, ii. 193. 

Stadium, Isthmian, Note on the, ü. 196, 

Stadia, in Asia Minor, it. 200, 

Stagirus, i, 820. 

Stephen, St., i. 66-68 ; his trial, T0 ; his martyr 
dom, %3; his prayer, 74 ; his burial, 77. 

Stoa Pœcile, the, i. 860 

Stocks, the, 1. 305. - 

Stoics, i. 860 ; their philosophy, 367. 

Strabo on Pamphylia, i. 159. 

Strato’s tower, ii. 280. 

Stromboli, ii. 849. 

Strymon river, i. 815. 

Students, Jewish, i. 62, 

Sulla at Athens, i. 851. . 

‘éSultan Tareek ?? road, i. 168. 

Suniure, Cape of, i. 345, 346, . 
‘éSynagogue of the Libertines,?? i, 18 ; the first, 
60 ; number of, in Jerusalem, 61, in Salari 
140 ; in Antioch in Pisidia, 171; ancient à 

modern, 192-174 ; the, at Thessalonica, 825 ; at 
Athens, 363 ; at Corinth, 389. 
Syntyche, ii. 423. 


- Syracuse, ii. 847. 


T. 


Talmud, the, i. 59 

Talith, the, i. 173. 

Tarsus. i. 22 ; coïn of, 4. ; named 4 Metropolis,” 
w%. ; condition of, under the Romans, 23 ; not a 
municipium, 45 ; scenery of, 48. 

Taurus, Mount, i. 29, 161, 257. 

“Taverns, The Three’? ii. 860. 

Tectosages, the, i. 244 note. 

Tempe, Vale of, i. 843. 

Temple, position of the, ii. 245 ;: temple of Solo- 

” mon, 246; that of Zerubbabel, 40. ; that of 
Herod, ib.; the Outer Court, 20.;:  Porch of 
Solomon,"247 ; the ‘ Beautiful Gate”? 2b. ; the 
Sanctuary, 4.; Court of the Women,248 ; the 
Freasury, 2b.: the Court of Israel, 249; the 
Court of the Priests, 16. ; the hall Gazith, #, ; 
the Altar, 46. ; the Vestibule, 250 ; the Holy 
Place, àb.; the Holy of Holies, 4%. ; connexion of 
the Temple with the fortress Antonia, 253 

Teucer, kingdom of, i. 140. 

Tertullus, ri. 282, 

Tetrapolis, the, i. 123. 

Thaïs, tomb of, ii, 196 note. 

Thales, philosophy of, i. 366. 

Thamna, ii. 268. 

Thasos, i, 287 nofe. 

Theatre, the, of Athens, i. 856. 

Thecla, St., of Iconium, i. 183 ; legend of, 184. 

Themistocles, Tomb of, î. 3848 - his fortification of . 
the Piræus, 349. : 

Therapeutæ, the, i. 85. 


.Therma,, i. 822. 


Thermopylæ, i. 845. : 

Thessalonian letters, the, i, 380 

Thessalonians, Hirst Epistle to the, i, 3890 : Segord 
Thessaly, i. 815. | 
Thessalonica, i. 806 ; description of, 321.. 
Tiberias, & 28 ; city of, i. 55 ; séa of, S4 


sé 


| Tibérius, 1. 110, 147. 


Zberius Alexander," ii. 253 note, 274. 


: Sigranes, i, 136. 


Timotheus, i. 197, 198,264 : becomes the compa- 
nion cf St. Paul, 265 ; his circumcision, 267; 
reaches Tconium, 268 ; accompanies St. Paul to 
Galatia and to the -:Ægean, 274, 277 ; saïls from 
Troas, 285 ; arrives at Samothrace, 386 ; at Phi- 
lippi, 290 > left bebind at Philippi, 311 ; again 

. with St. Paul at Berœa, 840; left behind at 

‘ Berœa, 341; joins St. Paul at Corinth, 889; 
accompanies St Paul in his subsequent jour- 
neys,.421 € seg.; dispatched by St, Paul from 
Ephesüus ‘to Macedonia, üi. 29; First Epistle to, 
449 ; Second Epistle to, 475. 

Titus, 1, 211, 214; ji. 11; visits Sk. Paul at Phi- 
lippi, 94: his account. of the state of the 
Church of Corinth, 95 ; directed by St; Paul to 
return to Corinth, 96 ; his character, 125 ; St. 
Paul’s-Epistle to, 461. ‘ 

Troas, description of, .üi. 205. 
Troas. 

Triopiurm, promontory of, ii. 222 

Trogyllium, ii. 212. | 

Jrophimus, ii. 91, 110 moe. 

Tryphena, ii. 198. 

Tryphosn, $%. ‘ 
Tullianum,”? the, i. 805. : 

Tychicus, ji. 92, 880, 394. 

Tyrannus, ii: 20. 


Tyre, its situation and maritime supremecy, ü. 


229, 231. 
U. 


Uninown Gods, aliars of fe, 1 950 nef; 204 
Urbaous, ii 198, | | 


es Alexandria 


4 
{Urbs ibers, constitution of, 1, 338 : Its privitegnn 


V.. 


Valentinus, the Gnostic, i. 458 note, 
Ventidius Cumanus, ii. 258. 
Vestments, the sacred, ii. 263, 274. 
Vin Appia, ii. 854, Egnatia, i. 316, 
Vitellius, 1. 81, 111. - 
Vulturnus river, ii, 857. 


W. 


Walls, Long”? of Athens, i. 556. 

Wines of Chies, ii. 218 note. : 

Women, influence of, ever the religious opinions 
of the ancients,i. 181 ; their holy influence is 
early Christianity, i, 297. 


X. 
Xanthus river, ü. 225 ; valley of the; 1, 16€ 
Y. | 
6 Yaïlahs,” i. 166 ; that of Adalia, 165, 
| Z. 


Zabeans, the, ii, 13 note. 
Zea, i. 850. 

Zealots, éhe sg bis pattoscpty 897 
Zeno, school of, i. ° aficscpky SST. 
Zerubbabel, temple of, ii. 248 | 
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